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Hail storm at Columbia, 80 

in Chester county* 127 

Halo at Philadelphia, 16 
Hare, Professors lecture room and laboratory 

described, 292 

Hanisburg, census of 44 
Meteorological tables at 

46,110,191,270,366,390 
statistics of 151 

fine plums at 160 

number of loaded wagons at 320 

Haslet, Captain letter on the reduction of Fort 

Du Quesne, 226 

Hayden, Dr. H. describes the Geology of the 

country in the neighbourhood 
of Bedford Springs, 290 

Hickory, Barker's ode on an old 331 

Historical society, resolution to furnish mss. for 

• the Register, 325 

resolutions commending the 
Register, 304 



Hobart, Bishop, death of, and proceedings of the 

Episcopal clerey of Philadelphia, 223 

Home, a new town in Schuylkill ca described, 109 
Horticultural Society's Exhibition, account of 37 

I& J 

Indians, trading with the 1 1^ 12,77 

consulted about a law preventing the 
sale of rum to them, 33 

walk of 1733, narrative of the 210,214 

kindness, to early settlers, 212 

treatment of several Friends who were 
shipwrecked, 324,347 

summer, origin of the name 329 

In&nt schools, meeting at Philadelphia and me- 
morial, 39,381 
Ingersol, C. J. remarks on reading declaration of 

Independence, 30 

Joseph R. remarks at Penn dinner, on 

J. M*P. Berrien's toast, 362 

J. M'P. Berrien's letter to 374,377 
Ingham, S. D. address to Bucks ca Agricultural 

society. 118 

Internal Improvement on the Schuylkill, origi- 

ginatorof 314 

Iron, cost of making a ton of 349 

Jeifei*8on college, students at 191 

Journal of Law, notice of 128 

K 

Keith, George, notice of him, 135 

extract from his journal, 143 

papers relating to the contro- 
versy between Friends and 242 

279,299,305,343,369 

presented by grand jury, 279 

death of 369 

Governor William, conduct of censured 226 

King, Judge, opinion on the «« day of (lie date." 232 

tAckawanna, Coal mines described 70 

great freshet in 358 

Lancaster, city of, in 1754 28 

Census of 31 

Thermometer at 80 

Reminiscence of 264 

Lancaster county, storm in 15 

a new enemy to wheat in 32 

military meeting 1782 116 

fine peaches in 160 

sheriffs of, 1797 to 1830 160 

rail road bridge described 216 
commissioners of, 17941o 1830 222 

grape vines, cultivated 255 

Paxton Boys in, 297,359 

presentment of G. Jury on the 

the state of the prisons in 367 



358 



Land, vacant, dispute about, settled by the Gov. 36 
respecting allowances of 10 per cent on 117 
Lai^ome, Jeremiah, letter to Andrew Hamilton 

on conduct of Gov. Keith 225 

Law Cases and intelligence 

Heirs of Nicholson m. Conard for lands 1 

Biog. Notices of the "Bar" of Philad 131 

declaration for slander, humorous by Collin- 

son Reed 132 

Donaldson t». Smith, landlord and Tenant, 

day of the date 232 

opinion of H. Binney, and C. Chauncey on 
constitutionality of act, imposing tax on 
deaJers in merchandize 233 

charge of Judge Baldwin in case of P. R. 
Benner, Constable, for arrest of Mr. Bran- 
dis. 333 

opinion of Ellis Lewis, respecting a lock house 

on Pennsylvania Canal 350 

commonwealth m. Strembeck refusing to serve 

writ of fi. fa. 
a Bar anecdote 366 

Lawtonville, notice of 144 

legislature, occupations of the members 80 

Standing Committees and officers 400 
Lehigh Canal, hydrostatic paradox locks chang- 
ed in 223 
Letters from a traveller 91 
Judge Yeates visit to Braddocks field 

In 1776 104 

James Logan to his Son 159 

John Langhome to A. Hamilton relat- 

iagtoGov. Keith 225 

Cot Bouquet to Wm. Allen on reduc- 
tion of Fort Du Quesne 220 
Cap. Haslet te Dr. Alison on do. ib. 
Wro. Penn to early settlers 241 
early settlers to Wm. Penn 256 
D. M. McClure to C. Miner, and an- 
swer, on lime 310 
between J. McP. Berrien and Joseph 

K. Ingcnoll on a toast 374^ 577 

Robert Morris on gloomy state of the 

finances 382 

Lewistown, excessive heat at 80 

Liberia, described by Capt. Sherman 26 

Liberty of Conscience, laws relating to 364 

Literature of Penna. Provincial, notes on 134,146 

Dramatic of Penna. 186 

Logan, James, letter to his son 159 

Lonj^vity in Columbia Co. case of 336 

Louis XVI. monument proposed for in Philad. 249 

Lusus Naturae at Easton 48 

Luseme Co. described 97 

Coal region tf 102, 113 

Canal and Rail Roads of 103 

Lykens Valley, Coal mines 22S 

a wild cat killed in 357 

M 

M'llvaine Joseph's Charge to Grand Jury on City 

Police 5 

McKean, Governor Thomas, Biography of 160,177,191 
Magnet, a very Urge, made by Franklin Peale 330 
Mail Robbers, convicted 287 

Manual Labour Acad., G. Junkin elected principal 47 

report of 410 

Manufactures, exhibited at Franklin Institute 321 

Marquis de La Rouerie, Biog. of 123 

. parting address {torn hihab- 
lUntsofYork 142 

Mauch Cbunki one days work at 39 

,< meteorological tables at 110, 142, 206 

299, 566, 399 
changes in the locks 223 

Professor 9ilUnMn's account of his 

journey to and description of U73 
mines described ^ffS 
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Mauch chunk, rail road and chute do. 275 

weather at 336 

remarks on Dr. PowePf tbeoiy on 

formation of coal at 393 

Boat arrires at from Honeadale ' 397 

Headrille, Cenaua of 31 

lfechanic'8lnstitate,PHtaborv, Baldwrn^a address to 259 

Memorial of Penna. Society for promotion of Pub- 

lie Schools 264 

Mercer Co. silk produced in 160 

Metmge of Goremor Wolf 385 

Meteorological tables &c. 

Harrisbnrr 4^ 110, 191, 270, 366,390 
Philsdelphia 63, 80, 95, 135, 173, 264 
WUkesbarre 80, 112, 352 

Lancaster 80 

Mauch Chunk 110,142,206,299,336^99 
ChUisquaque 110,125,206^35 

Gettysburif 112 

Cohimbia 112 

storms 15, 48, 143 

extraordinary season 397 

MifRtn Thomas, (Goremor), Biography of by W. 

Hawie 65 

Milfoid (Pike Co.) Census of 96 

Milit^ meeting in Philada. on French refolution 206 

celebration at Philada. 245 

Minikin's spring described 140 

Milton, cattle shew at, account of 316 

premium silk at ib. 

large sunSower at 367 

Miner, Charles, describes the anthracite coal re* 

gion of Luzerne Co, 113 

letter to D. McClure on the use of lime as 
a manure 310 

Mineral Spring, Millikens in Mifflin Co. 140 

Mint of the U. S. Director's report on gold and 

siWer 48 

Minutes of the Executive Council of Pennsylvania 6,35 

77,117,207,230 
Montgomery T. Censurof 31 

Moore, Samuel, Director of the mint, report on 

gold and silver 48 

Morrii^ Anthony, establishes a Fellenbeig school 

in Bucks Cs. 216 

letter from on do 328 

Robert, letters from to Gen.Washington snd 

Congress on the state of the finances 382 
Mount Carbon rail road 160 

Mulberry tree, which bears two crops 356 

black, silk worms feed on 369 

Manual Labour Academy, Report of 410 

Meteor, of Philadelphia 415 

Nesbit, John M. Biog. anecdote of 28 

New Castle, Schuylkill co. Notice of 262 

New Jersey, act incorporating Delaware and Rari* 

' Un Canal Co. 84 

Newpapers, remark of the Marshal of their value 

In taking census 44 

Nonistown, census of 30 

« Notes on 81 

Northampton co., meeting relating to compensa- 
tion tor damages by Penna. Canal 319 
Northumberland co., remarkable fecundity in 47 



Oats, remarkable 

Oration of Thus S. Bell, at Paoli celebration 
Orleans, Duke D', in Philad. 
Orwigsburg, census of 



47 
228 
217 

15 



Panther, killed near Chambersburg 398 

Paoli, celebration and account of battle at 226 

massacre, verses on 360 

Parrot, anecdote of a, and a British officer 79 

Pauperism, statisti c al fiMts respecting the out door 
poor of Phihida. 266 



Paxton Beys, proceedings of 297,359 

statement respecting corrected 359 

Peaches, in Lancaster co. and remedy against 

worms in 160 

fine, 236 

Peale, Franklin makes a large magnet 330 

Pears, remarkable 284,287 

Penitentiary, effects of, letters from R. Yaux and 

Dr. F. Bache on 280 

presentment of Grand Jury on a pris- 
on for U. S. convicts 283 
Peno, William, charges against examined 17 

letters from, to early settlers 241 

's act respecting liberty of con- 
science 364 
Society, celebration, speeches &c. 

330,342,362 
Pennibniy, described 63 

Pennsylvania, minutes of Council, 1700 to 1712 6, 35 

77.117,152,207,230 
capacity of giving evidence, destroyed 

by a man's marrying 9 

d i scussion relative to proroguing the 

Assembly jfO 

strangers not to travel without passes ib 
German corporation pray to be ex- 
empted from certain levies ib 
two Frenchmen prevented from trad- 
ing with the Indians ib 
act proposed for annexing the proprie- 
tary government to the crown 35 
a dispute settled about vacant land ly- 
ing between two farms in Pennepack ib 
remarks on 69 
difficulties with members of Assembly 

from the lower counties 77 

resolutions of Assembly, opposing sny 
convention with the King of Great 
Britain, 1778 79 

resolutions of the Assembly, exprrss- 
ive of their sense of the manirestoes, 
&c. of the British Commissioners ib 
governor's proposal respecting the 
benefit of the law of New Caslle, 
for 10 per cent allowance on lands 117 
dispute about administering the oath 

to the governor 117, 1 18, 153 

notes on the provincial literature of, by 

T. I. Wharton 134 

first book printed in j^ 

first almanac in ib 

notice of I'homas' history of 135 

first newspaper in 1^7 

Andrew Hamilton appointed deputy 

governor 153 

difficulty about qualifying the coun- 
cil 153, 154 
Smith's history of 173, 180, 198, 213, 
238, 241, 279, 299, 305, 324, 347, 353 

370 
separation of lower counties, pro- 
ceedings in councils i*especting 

207, 230 
narrative of the Indian walk m 1733 209 
dispute with lower counties 230 

opinion of counsel on constitutional- 
ity of tax on dealers of mdze. 
Penitentiary system ot letters from 

R. Vaux and F. Bache on 281 

Coal formations of, observations on 289 
public occurrences under govern- 
ment of John Pcnn 296 
causes of contentions at Wyoming 314 
report, council to Governor Deany 

on the Indian walk 337^ 

account of Welsh settlers in 353 

historical view of the laws relating 
to liberty of conscience in 364 
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Pennsylvania, Message of Governor Wolf 385 

remarkable season in 396 

Pennsylvania canal» act authorizing loan 12 

aqueduct on Juniata opened 15 

arrivals on, at Pittsburg 47 

commissioners, resolutions on mea- 
surement of work 216 
water let in to western division 319 
water reaches Berwick,Lewistown, 

BlairsvUle, 6cc 319 

meeting in Northampton county re- 

2[>ectmg compensation for injuries 
one by ib 

a boat arrives at Wilkesbarre from 

Berwick ib 

water reaches Waynesborough 320 
present state of ib 

commissioners lb 

coal boat from Wyoming mines ar- 
rives at Berwick, being the first ib 
opinion of Ellis Lewis, respecting a 

lock house on 350 

vertical wall on Delaware division 

swept away 357 

Pine Grove, first boat at 361 

Nanticoke dam 367 

Perkiomen, copper mines 351 

Peters, Judge, anecdotei of 47-79 

Philadelphia, M'llvsine's charge to grand jury on 

the city police 6 

Bank lot in front of Blue Anchor tak- 
en by the public — proceedings re- 
specting 9, 10, 11 
trial of a negro for killing W. Rakestraw 10 
precaution against pirates 11 
public landing at end of Walnut street 12 
supposed case of witchcraft ib 
m false alarm ib 
halo, round the sun 16 
described by Gov. Pownal, 1754 28 
floor and meal inspected at 32 
sales of real esUte at 32, 127 
regulation of the streetfl,1712,and 500/. 

levied for the purpose 33 

refusal to pay taxes ib 

Whitpain's house prepared for the As- 
sembly 34 
export of coin from city to Jersey for 
beef, &c»complained of, remedy 
propesed ib 
slaughter-heuies not to be in the city ib 
duty on rum ib 
protection of the woods from horses 

running at large ib 

taxes in Spring Garden 43 

arrivals and depart monthly43,175,333,329 
bills of mortality 45, 94, 172, 263. 333, 415 
meteorologtcul observations 63, 80, 95, 125 
commerce of 70 

Porcelain, manufacture of, in 83 

proceedings of Councils 42, 84, 124, 203, 

314, 360, 398 
market between Third and Fourth- 
proposal to rebuild^ncome of 84 
reminiscenses 88, 167, 170 
average heat of June and July from 

1793 to 1809 96 

St. Matthew's Church dedicated ib 

Recollections of the entry of the army 

into, in 1777-78 107 

Bridge at the north end of, broken down 118 
poor tax assessed 124 

Beport on sewer in Market street, and 

estimate 125 

** London Coffee House" described 126 
Memorial of the merchants of, in 1779, 
on depreciation of carrency and li- 
mitation of prioti 138 



Phibidelphia, Notices of the Bar of 131 

First schools of 134 

chaiiges in furniture and equipage 154 

proceeding's of the Fulton meeting 158 

reminiscenses— slate house— charac- 
ters of several foreigners ICT 
Habits & state of society in— changes of 170 
Monthly and quarterly meetings of 
Friends settled in 198 
report on Dock street sewer SOS 
to Councils of committee on Fire 
Companies, and amount distributed 203 
report on streets west of Schuyl. Front ib 
Independence Hall loanedto Academy 

of Fine Arts 304 

meetings and proceedings, in conse- 
quence of the French revolution of 
1830 206, 217, 221, 345 

Duke d'Orlesn's visits 316 

Friends' meeting-bouse, built 1684 238 « 
Free School first established in 341 

Number of Churches in 1830 250 

remonstrance from inhabitants of to 

Gov. Markham 258 

report of relief to, and description of» 

the out-door poor of 266 

returns of the General Election in 268 
B. W. Richards elected Mayor, and bia 

address 2T1 

F. Bache and R. Yaux's letters on the 

effects of the Penitentiary of 281 

Academy of Natural Science, history of 285 
rail road from, to Plymouth and CSer- 

mantown, proposed 395 

memorial to Councils of, citizens^ pro- 
posing to light the city with gas 315 
Standing Committees of Councils 316 

Child's views of 352 

great sickness in, 1699 353 

petition to make a parade ground of 

the Rittenhouse square 360 

stands for market carts 361 

Solicitor's salary, proposed ib 

Standing Committees of Conndls ib 

new digest of ordinances ib 

meeting on Infant Schools— memorial 381 
described by a New Yorker 396 

Census of ib 

first boat arrives at, from head of Swft- 

tara 398 

opening of Beach street tlirough abut- 
ment of Permanent Bridge^ proposed ib 
Sale of Walnut street prison proposed 

by Councils ib 

origin of ^eA street 414 

respecting buildmg on bank side of 

Front street 414 

central rail read meeting 415 

Pine Grove, first boat arrived at 361 

Pittsburg, Mechanics Institute at constitution of 37,43 

address to 259 

Canal trade at 47 

Floating Dock described 128 

Woolens, sent from, to Baltimore 299 

aketch of 363 

Plums, remarkable 160,175 

Pollock, John, invents a rail road car 126 

Poor Tax, 1830 * 124 

statistics of out door 966 

Pottsville, census of 15 

I new stages from N. T, to 16 

English emig^nts arrive at 47 

rents of pews in St. Lukes dhurch 48 

present condition of 1017 

and Uarrisburg stages 109 

stages between and Minersville 160 

quantity of coal sent from, in 1825 to 

1830iAckinfe S4r 
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129 
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Pottfrille* a tketch of 351 

rail road meetinc^ at 381 

PretentiBcnt of Grand Jury on prisons for XT. S. 

conyicta 283 

in 1693 329 

of Lancaster co. on pris. 367 

Powell* Col Jao. Hare, sale of cattle 53 

Dr. Wns. B's Theory on the formation of coal, 

346, observations on, at Mauch Chunk 393 

Pownal, GoTecDors Journal 

Prices, Limitation of, opposed, in a memorial of 

merchants of Philad 
Printing press, which struck the Continental money 
still in being, and the first west of the moun- 
tains 

Productions, remarkable, 160, 175, 236, 237, 284, 287 
Punishmeot, capiul on - 184 

a 

Qoaken^ fuflTering, under the Dutch government 173 
their first introduction into N. Jersey and 

PennsyWania 180 

of Philadelphia described by a N. Yorker 398 

R 



399 



Bakestraw$ Joseph killed by a aegro 30 

epitaph on 36 

Bail Roads, Mill Creek 48 

of Luzerne co. 103 

car, invented by J. Pollock 126 

between Pottsvile and Port Carbon 144 
Mount Carbon 160 

West Branch ib 

bridge, over Conestoga cr. described 216 
Mauch Chunk, described 275 

Plymouth & Gerraanitown, propi^ed 395 
meeting at Germantown respecting 335 
in Schuylkill co. 347 

Central or Susquehanna, to Schuylkill 

378,391,401 
meetings at Sunbury and Pottsrille 380 
Do. at Philadelphia 415 

meetitigs respecting compensation for 

damages 
queries and answers, respecting trade 

of Susquehanna 408 

correspondence with Susquehanna com- 
mittee and Schuylkill Naviga, co. ib 
Randolph, Robert V. notice of 111 

Uapp, Frederick, letter on the culture and quan- 
tity of silk at Economy 37 
Heading, census at 

Real Estate, sales of, ia Philadelphia 127, 32 

Recognition, extraordinary case of 160 

.Register of Pennsylvania, resolutions of the Histori- 
cal Society in favour of 304 
Reminiscences of Philadelphia 167, 170 
Reports, of House of Rtfuge,'2d 3, 308 
lof Pennsylvania Colonization Society 308,23 
of Infant School Society, 39,381 
of Mechanics Institute of Pittsburg 41 
of the Director of the mint on the value of 

Gold and Silver 50 

of Commit tee of Councils on amount dis- 
tributed to Fire Companies 203 
of Guardians of the Poor, on the relief to 

the "out door poor'' 266 

first, of society for encouraging Faithful 

Domestics ^ 292 

on articles exhibited at, and premiumi 

awarded by Franklin Institute 321 

of Council to Got. Denny, on complaints 

of Indians respecting the "Walk" 337 

of speeches, & toasts at Penn Dinner 342 

annual, of Union Canal company 344 

of Manual Labour Academy 410 

Berolationary anecdotes 28, 79 

discussion in House of Lords^ on 

treatment of Amerktapriaonen S5 



Revolutionary account of massacre at Wyoming 58 
do do at Paoli 226, 360 

militia meeting in Lancaster co. 1782 116 
Marquis de la Rouerie 123, 143 

Reminiscences of Philadelphia 414 

s 

Schools, first of Philadelphia 134 

public, report of Controllers 190 

memorial of Pennsylvania Society for 

the promotion of 265 

state of 240 

iree, first established in Philad. 241 

infant, meeting at Philadelphia, and 

memorial respecting 381 

Schuylkill river, depth of water 32 

trade of 112 

internal improvements, J. White's 

memorial 314 

great dam of Union Canal, de- 
scribed 346 
I through Union Canal lb 
Navigation Company present a vase to 

Cadwallader Evans 249 

propose rai»ng dam at Norristown 320 
reply to Susquehanna committee on 

doublmg locks 409 

County, rail roads ia 347 

Season, remarkable 396 

Shaler's, Jud^, address cm temperance, increase 

of crime, &c. 105 

Sherman, Wm. E, letter on Liberia 26 

Silk, raised at Economy 37 

Mead vine 144 

Mercer 160 

Milton and premium 316 

letters on, by P, b. Duponceau 201, 318 

at Franklin Institute, exhibition 321 
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worms, fed on black mulberry leaves 364 
Van Home's letter on ib 

Silliman, Benjamin, Professor's account of an- 
thracite coal region of Lackawanna 8c 
Wyoming valley 70 

Do do of Mauch Chunk 373 

Smith, Samuel, History of Penn. 173, 180, 198, 213, 
238, 241, 278, 299, 305, 324, 347, 353, 370 
Frederick, Jud^e, death and notice of 264 
Society, in Philadelphia, habits and state of 170 
Specie, export of, from Philadelphia to Jency, 
for provisions, cause of alarm 
«0 1 Spring Garden, census of 

Steam-boat, celebration at Franklin, in conse- 
quence of success in navigating the 

Alleghenv 
narrative of the first enterprize on the 

Allegheny, with a 

boxes to be put up in,for Fulton's heirs 158 

ennnes, explonons, queries prciptmod 

by r ranklin Institute 83 

Storms at Lancaster county 15 

Wayne connty ib 

Susquehanna county 48 

Lower Dublin township 142 

Stroudsburg, described 159 

Sunbury, rail road meeting at 380 

Sunflower, cultivated tor oil in Yotk county 127 

letter from C. A. Bamitz on 143 

a large 367 

Susquehanna coal brought to Philadelphia 48 

county, storm in ib 

trada, &ct8 respecting 401 

Rail road proposed to Potts^^e ib 

commerce, estimated value of 406 

T 

Tables, of arrivals and departures from Philad. 

43, 175, 333, 329 
of diseases and deaths, monthly 45, 94, 173 

36^414 
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Tables, Census 15,30,44,96,127,191,284,296,397 
of the rate of exchan^ at Philadel- 
phia on London, Pans and Amster- 
dam, in the paper medium of Eng- 
land valued in gold, the London 
prices of ^Id and silver, and the 
Philadelphia premiums on gold val- 
ued in silver, 1788 to 1829 52 
Imports, Exports and Tonnage of 

Philadelphia, 1828—9 70 

Meteorological, 15, 46, 63, 80, 95, 110, 
112, 125, 142, 173, 191, 206 
of Ejection returns 268 

Taverns, only three in Merion township 81 

Taxes in Spring Gai*den 42 

on wholesale dealers and retailers of 
merchandize, opinion of counsel on 
constitutionality of the act imposing 234 
Temperance, Judge Shaler's address on 
Thermometers, observations on the defect of 
Tbombury township, Chester co. census of 
Turbit township, Chester county, census of 
Turnip, large 
Tyson, Job R. examination of the charges against 

William Penn 117 

on capital punishment 184 



105 

270 

44 

40 
303 



Union Cans], trade of 

annual report 
great dam described 
Uiuted States^ prison for their convicts 
University of Pennsylvania, Commencement in 

address of Provost, on opening the 

New Hall 
Dr. Hare's Laboratoiy and Lecture 
Room, described 
Vanhome A. L letter on silk 
Vaux, Roberts' letter on penitentisry system 

w 

Walker, Saml. invents a mode of stopping carriages 175 
IVasbington, Gen. a title for proposed 125 

a Chesnut tree planted by 336 

Judge, monument of 336 

Wation, Jno. F. publishes annals of Phildelphia 64 



Wayne, Gen. Anthony, anecdote of 
Waynsburgh, storm at 
Weather, remarks on 

prognostics of 
Welland Canal, opened 
Welsh, settle in Philadelphia 

West Chester, extraordinary instance of recognition 160 
anecdote of a Blacksmith's appren 

tice 
progress of improvements in 
West Branch, Susquehanna rail road 
. Wharton Thos. I. notes on provindal literature 
Wheat, a new enemy to discovered 

Erjgot, in discovered 
White, Bishop, toast at Penn dinner explained 

Josiab, and others memorialize LegisUture 
for internal improvementson the Schuyl* 

WUkesbarre^ weather at 80, 113, 373 

described loi 

coal boats from 367 

Wolf, Gov's, messaf^e 335 

Woolens sent from Pittsburg to Baltimore 303 

Wyoming, account of massacre at and defeat of the 

Indians by Gen. Sullivan 58, 73 

verses on 201, 61 

64 
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364 
329 
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309 
160 
134 
91 
48 
364 
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3% 48^ 346 
344 
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383 
112 

251 

294 
364 
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Chapman's sketch of published 

and Lackawanna valley Coal Region, Silli- 

man's account of 70 

Chapman's sketch of the causes of the 

contentions at 310 

Coal nines described 314 

Y 

Testes, Judge's visit to Braddoek's Field in 1776 104 

York, census of 

trade of Codorus navigation 46 

York County 
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I.AW INTELLIGENCE. 

The Hdn ofNkhobm etaI.Y9. JoknConmrd. 

Some few days since we published a suggestion filed 
in the Circuit Court of the United States in the above 
case, by S. Douglass, attorney genera), in behalf of the 
state. The general interest excited by the claim of the 
Nicholson family, and the importance of the question to 
individuals as well as to the state, are sufficient reasons 
lor giving publicity to those proceedings. But the pub- 
lication of the papers fifed by the attorney general, 
makes it also an act of justice to insert the following an- 
swer of the platntifTs, which was read in open Court on 
Monday the 14th ult. and filed by order of the Court: 

CvtuU Court of the United States fir theEaatem Dittriet 

of Pmntyhania. 

The heirs of John Nicholson^ 
and Edward Livingston, ^October Sessions, 1839. 
M. r No. 20. 

* John Conard. J 

The answer of the plaintiffs to the suggestion filed in 

this honourable court by Samuel Douglass, Esquire, 

Attorney General of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl' 

vania. 
Tb^sb respondent! for answer ssjt — That the evi- 
dent intent of the said suggestion is to impress this hon- 
ourable court with an idea that it is the object of these 
respondents surreptitiously to obtain a decision in their 
fiivor against the interest of the state, by '*a proceeding 
substantially ex parte and without adverse character." ' 

To show how utterly unfounded is this suggestion, 
the respondents have only to refer to notorious and re- 
corded facts. Had such been their intention and ob- 
ject—had it been their desire to procure a decision that 
might affect the rights of the state without giving its of- 
ficers an opportunity of intervening to defend tbem, se- 
crecy would have been the first characteristic of 
their proceeding; and more especially concealment 
from the executive and leg^lative authorities . of the 
state. Yet the very first steps taken for relief against 
the unconstitutional exercise of power by which the 
real property of John Nicholson had been taken and 
sold, and his private papers seized and placed in the 
bands of a public officer, were-» 

First — In the year 1837 an application to that public 
•flScer for the delivery of the papers, in which their in- 
tention to assert their rights against the proceedings of 
the state, was distinctly intimated. 

Secondly — ^A bill in chancery filed in this honourable 
Court on the Uiird day of April, in the year 1827, against 
D. Mann, the Auditor General of tbc'ttate, prayinf^ that 
he might be decreed to deliver the papers belonging to 
the estate of John Nicholson, to his heirs{ in which suit 
process was issued, and counsel employed by the Gov- 
ernor to make defence. 

Thirdlv— An application to the legblature, asserting 
their rights, and onering the most moderate terms of 
compromise. 

Fourthly-— Two suits brought in this honorable court 
in the year 1838, against purchasers and holders of 
Irnnds under sales made by the State of the bnds of John 
Nid&olson, of which notice was given to the Governor 
of the state, and of which in his annual message on the 
Vol. VI. \ 



4th of December, 1838, to the legislature, he speaks in 
these words: '*! have deemed it proper to inform the 
legislature that suits have been instituted in the District 
Court of the United States, by the heirs of the Uite John 
Nicholson, to recover some of the lands which were sold 
by the commonwealth as the property of the said Nich- 
olson to satisfy the debts due by him to this state, which 
had become a lien on all bis lands within the common- 
wealth. The legislature will judge how far the state is 
interested in resisting these claims made by Che heirs, 
^d what steps are necessary to be taken to defend the 
rights and interests of the commonwealth.'' 

And the respondents further say, that the defendants 
in one of the last mentioned suits put offtlie trial on a 
formal objection to the notice of the drawing of the ju- 
ry in the term of April, 1839.* — And at the subsequent 
term, judgment by defkult was entered in both cases, 
althoug^h these respondents offered repeatedly to give 
up the judicments if the parties would consent to a trial 
on the merits. 

And the Respondents say, that if these evidences of 
the notoriety of their proceedings and of their evident 
desire that any rights which the state or its grantees 
might have, should be represented, were net sufficient 
to protect them against the injurious suggestions made 
by the Attorney General, yet they would be found in 
the endeavors they have made, not only to g^ve publici- 
ty to the proceedings in this esse, but to induce the offi- 
cers of the station to join in its defence. For this pur- 
pose it was urged upon the defendant that he should not 
only employ counsel of eminence to support the title of 
the state, but that measures should be taken to apprize 
the Governor, and through him the legislature of the 
state, of the institution of the suit. That accordingly 
George M. Dallas, Esq. the Attorney of the United 
Sutes, who by having previously been employed by the 
Governor to defend the suit in chancery nerein before 
mentioned, was well acquainted with the title of the 
state, and P. S. Markley, Esq. Attorney General of the 
state, were employed by the defendant That Mr. 
Ifarkley visited Harrisburg, and personally communica- 
ted to the Governor and man^ members of the Legisla- 
ture the pendency of this suit, and the circumstances 
under which it was instituted: — And also wrote a letter 
addressed to the Speakers of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in which in reference to the present 
suit, he says, "An action is now pending in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, in which all the facts necessary to ascer- 
tain the validity of the title in question, are submitted 
by consent to the determination of the Court, and if de- 
cided in favour of the claimants, will have the inevitable 
effect of shaking the titles of the state to an extent un- 
paralleled in its judicial history." Mr. Ifarkley then 
suggests the expediency of empowering the Attorney 
General, or authorising the employment of counsel to 
appear and take defence for the commonwealth. This 
letter was dated the 7th of December, 1839, and being 
referred to the judiciary committee, was the ground- 
work of the resolution of the 7th of April, which is sta- 
ted in the Attorney General's suggestion. 

That the presetit Governor, and present Attorney 
General were ignorant of all the public proceedings 
which the Respondents have enumerated, is certain, or 
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a paper of the character of that to which this is an an* 
swer, could never have been filed, because no one cog^- 
nisant of these facts coald have entertained the suspicion 
or hazarded the charge that the Respondents were en- 
deavoring* to obtain an undue advantag^e by proceedings 
to which the state was no party, when their great ob- 
ject from the first assertion of the claim has evidently 
and notoriously been to induce the state to step in and 
assert its alleged title, and that the innocent purchasers 
might be protected from inconvenience or loss. 

With this view, before any proceedings were institu- 
ted, an offer was made to confirm all the titles of Nich- 
olson's property given by the state, on receiving only 
the very small and inadequate consideration which the 
state received, with interest. — This was refused. 

With this view, only two suits were instituted, that 
their decision might convince the state of the illegality 
of their proceedings against John Nicholson,and induce 
them to do justice to his heirs without vexation to the 
numerous and bona fide holders of the property. 

With this view, the judgments were offered to be 
given up, provided the parties would consent to a trial 
on the merits. 

With this view, the present suit was instituted, the 
declared and public object of which was to try the title 
of those who hold under the state, by virtue of summa- 
ry, and as the Respondents believe, unconstitutional 
proceedings. 

Of all this, the Attorney General, when he filed his 
suggestion, must have been ignorant, or, as has been 
said, he could not have made the suggestion he has 
thought it his duty to do. 

Yet while the Respondents are bound to believe the 
assertion of the AttomeyGeneral of the Commonwealth, 
that the Governor was ignorant of these proceedings, 
until he was apprized of them by '^hearing of a rumor*' 
of their existence within the last two or three weeks, 
yet they owe it to themselves and their cause to repeat, 
that such want of information cannot be attributed as is 
roost injuriously done in the suggestion, to any conceal- 
ment on their part. Their endeavours have been un- 
ceasing from the first to the last of the proceedings, du- 
ring more than three years, first to induce the Legisla- 
ture to a moderate compromise to avoid the ruin to in- 
^viduals and the loss to the state, which judicial pro- 
ceedings would unavoidably create — and wnen this was 
refused, by asserting their rights in the manner the least 
vexatious to individuals that could be devised. By in- 
stituting few suits and those against rich individuals, ca- 
pable of defending their titles, and of sufficient influ- 
ence it was thought to induce the state to come to their 
aid. By oflTering in evei> case to strip the investigation 
of all technical objections, and to try simply the right 
of the stale to seize and sell the proper^ of Nicholson, 
without any intej*vention of any court of justice. By ma- 
king every endeavour to promote a speedy and final de- 
termination of a question which affects so many titles in 
the state. By the most unceasing efforts to procure 
that which the suggestion charges us with endeavoring 
to avoid. The intervention of the oflUcers of govern- 
ment in the cause, so as speedily, finally, and satisfacto- 
rily to settle the rights of the parties. 

Had the application of the Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth been confined to putting off the cause, 
because he had not time for preparation, although the 
Respondents might have thought that three years notice 
of the claim, and more than si^ months official notice of 
this suit by the present Attorney General's predecessor 
in oflSce to the Legislature, might have been deemed 
sufficient, yet they would perhaps have bad no reason te 
complain. Batwhen the gentleman representing the legal 
interests of the state, founds his applicaticn on reasons 
which an examination of the Legislative journals, or the 
slightest communication with his predecessor, would 
have convinced him were unfounded, the Respondents 
think the^ have great reason to complaip of an attempt 
to prejudice them in the opinion of this court, and to 



injure them in that of the public by the weight of effi- 
cial influence. 

And these Respondents aver that this suit is founded 
on a real contract bona fide made for the sale of valua- 
ble property for a fitur consideration-~made it is true, 
with the intent of procuring a decision on the right of 
the Stateto dispose of the property of John Nicholson, 
deceased, in the manner it has been disposed of. But 
at the same time with the intent that such decision 
should be on a full and fair trial, in which the state, by 
its officers and counsel, should intervene if they thought 
proper, and the paper filed by the Attorney GeiieraTvf 
the^State, may be construed into evidence of a design 
to appear on the trial on behalf of the State, they would 
be reconciled to the delay it has occasioned. 

Strong in the belief of the justice of their cause, ftiU 
of confidence in the impartiality of a Pennsylvania juiy, 
even where the interest of the st^ite is concerned, and 
in the learning and integrity of the Court, all they de- 
sire is a speedy trial, knowing it will be a full and fair 
one. All which is repectfully submitted. 

EDWD. LIVINGSTON, for himself, 
and the heirs of John Nicholson. 

John Nichols^ and others,^ ^^^ g^^^ ^^^ 

John ^nard. 3 ^°' ^• 

John Conard the above defendant saith — 
That the contract on which this suit is founded, wai 
and is a bona^ fide contract of purchase and sale, and 
that defence was taken in this suit, and payment relat- 
ed in order to determine bv a full and fai^ trial upon tbe 
merits whether the title of the state of Pennsylvania t6 
the land sold as the property of John Nicholson under 
an alleged lien and the proceedings upon it, was or wai 
not valid. 

That in order to procure such full and fair trial upon 
the merits, it was the earnest wish of thisdefendant,and 
as he verily believes from their repeated declarations, 
the earnest wish of the plaintiffs also, that notice should 
be given to the officers of the state government to come 
in and defend the title of the state. 

That in order to attain this object, the defendant im- 
mediately after the institution of this suit communicated 
to Philip 8. Markley, Esq. the then Attorney General 
of the Commonwealth ef Pennsylvania, the fact of the 
existence of this suit and the questions involved in its 
decision, and applied to the said Attorney General, in 
his official character, as such, to come in and make de- 
fence in the said suit, under and in behalf of the alleged 
title of the sUte. That when tbe said Philip S. Mark- 
ley, Esq. declined to be concerned in his official char- 
acter, this defendant employed him as counsel in the 
cause with instructions to proceed to Bsrrisburg, and 
there take all such measures as should promote or pro- 
cure the intervention of the state to make defence in 
this suit. That accordingly Philip S. Markley, Esq. at 
the instance of this defendant, went to Harrisburg, and 
(as the defendant understands and believes) early in 
December, 1829, communicated to the then Governor 
U)e existence of tbe present suit, the questions which 
would arise in it, and the earnest wish of tbe defendant 
that the state should employ counsel, and come in and 
make defence. In addition, on the 7th of December, 
1829, a letter was addressed by Philip S. Markley, Esq. 
to tbe Speaker of the Senate and or the House of Re- 
presentatives containing the same information, which 
letter is recorded on the legislative journals, ukd was 
extensively published in the newspapers, both at Har- 
risburg and elsewhere. This letter was referred to the 
judiciary committee, who reported the resolution under 
which the present Attorney General of the state is em* 
ployed. 

With a view also te procure a fuE and fair decision u^- 
on the merits of the important question involved in this 
suit, the defendant employed George M. Dallas Esq. 
the District Attorney of the United SUtes, a gentleman 
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of tke hig^hest professional standing, who was particu- 
larly acquainted with the subject in dispute^ having 
been preriously selected by the state, to defend a suit 
in chancery instituted by the heirs of John Nicholson to 
obtain possession of bis private papers, seized and pla- 
ced in one of the public offices. 

The defendant saith that his exertions to procure the 
intervention of the state in this suit, to make defence 
upon the merits were alwavs used in good faith, and 
that it always has been and still continues to be his 
most earnest wish that the commonwealth, her officers 
or counsel shall come in and make such defence. In 
order to secure for the case tho advantage of the roost 
ample investigation, it has been carefully stipulated that 
a Writ of Error shall be sued out by the unsuccessful 
party, and the important questions which it involves 
thus receive their final determination ^y the highest 
tribunal known to our laws, the Supreme Court cS" the 
United States. JOHN CONARD. 

June 14th, 1830. [Jmer. Seniitul. 
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HOUSE 

To ike Coniribuion to the Bouse oflfefuge, the Managers 
teapeeffulfy submit thefbttowing report: 

During the past year, new proofs have been afforded 
ofthevalaeor a House of Refugee. Numbers, who 



temptation, theit wants provided for, their minds culti 
vated, and even reasonable enjoyments supplied. Were 
no other ends attained, these consequences would go 
hx to rewsrd the exertions and expenditures which the 
establidiment has cost. But the temporary comfort of 
Uie children, their relief from poverty, and restraint from 
crime, are the least important of the objects, which 
baT« boen accomplished. For themselves, an escape 
from infamy, ceasing only with their lives, a preparation 
for future usefulness and respectability, qualifications 
for apprenticeships at once, and for all the occupation* 
and enjoyments of life at a distant day, are blessings 
which charity would earn for them at any sacrifice. For 
. the community at Urge, benefits have been still more 
widely and lasfmgly diffused. It was hopec), that the 
number of criminals would be lessened, as the persons 
calculated hereafter to swell the mass of them, might 
be withdrawn. But the theory which clierished this 
hope, looked upon the result as distant. It supposed, 
that the effect would be so gradual, as not to be distinct- 
ly perceived. Already, however the proof is furnished. 
The expentek of the Penitentiary and the Almshouse 
have been sensibly reduced. This may not, perhaps, 
arise directly from individual reformation in the House 
of Refuge. But the coincidence is striking: and it is 
equally the subject of triumph, if the moral influence 
of the system here pursued, hss united with other caus- 
es to produce so welcome an effect The best obser- 
vation shows, that vagrant children, who formerly fill- 
ed the streets, have become less numerous— children, 
who professed to beg, and were prepared to steal, who 
were reaay and willing followers m the march of in- 
iquity and threatened X9, become expert leaders at a fu- 
ture day. That any persons of this description should 
remain abroad is a defect, not of the system, but of the 
manner in which it is executed. If the vigilance of the 
magistracy were so exerted, as to leave not one infant 
beggar in the streets, not one vagrant child, and of con- 
sequence not one person, capable of instruction and re- 
Uef, and unable to receive them elsewhere, who should 
not be received and instructed bere^ the darling hope 
might be realized of an almost total cessation ofprison 
discipline. Let every unprotected child (flexible as 
they all are in mind, unfixed as they must be in immor 



would have been passing their youth in idleness and 
want, or engaged in evil practices, or perhaps undergo, 
ing the penalty of crime, have been withdrawn from f of public approbation have been received. Respectable 



ship of this institution; and where will be the nn^erial 
to compose future criminals' It will consist only of 
those who come from other cities: who finding no con* 
genial associates, no assistance from those familiar with 
the spot, will, it is hoped, either abandon their vicious 
habits, or return to practice them on another stage.— 
Let the experiment be made. Enough is already ac- 
complished to encourage a faithful ahd vigorous effort. 
If the result be not all Uiat is hoped for, the object is so 
humane,and the means so praiseworthy, that the requis- 
ite exertion will not be thrown away. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the younger 
the children are, who are sent to the House of Refuge, 
the more likely will they be to receive the full advan- 
tage of its dicipline. Boys who have approached to 
manhood in vicious habits, cannot be expected to un- 
learn the lessons that have been taught them, and to 
substitute new principles in their room. Upon these 
the Managers can confer but imperfect benefits. They 
will be restrained from active vice, while they remain 
in the house, and may be provided with aituations suit- 
able to their enterprise and years. Persons of this de- 
scription have been sent to sea on long whaling voyag- 
es. Tbus^separated from their former haunts, it will 
necessarily depend upon/ themselves whether their in- 
clinations wiU change. From the younger inhabitants 
we cherish more certain hopea. Amendment must fel- 
low in most instances, the measures that are pursued. 
Withiq the last twelve months accordingly, fifly.two 
have been bound by indentures. 

Wherever opportunity has been fairly offered, marks 



parents have expressed their gratitude for the treatment 
of their children. The judges of the different courts, 
and grand juries of the city and county, have made pub- 
lic their fiivourable sentiments, as to the plan of the in- 
stitution, and the manner in which it has been conduct- 
ed. The legislature itself has afforded a substantial 
proof of apphiuse in the recent additional grant of $5,- 
000 per annum for three years. The kindness of mu- 
nificent individuals, also may be regarded as a proof of 
the impression which has been made on the public 
mind. The executors of William Mackenzie, Esq. 
have granted $4,600 to the House. As yet no direct 
benefit is reaped from the liberality of the late Freder- 
ick Kohne,E8q. as the payment of his Urge bequest is, 
by the terms in which it is expressed, postponed. It is, 
however, a reliance of great importance, as it secures a 
permanent provision hereafter. 

No other system is found equally mild, and at the 
same time equally effectual. There are now two fe^ 
males and one male within the house, whose examples 
show the superiority of the arrangement here devised. 
Twice had the^ been formerly, when their parents were 
committed to jail, placed in the the Children's Asylum, 
and twice on the liberation of their parents, did they 
become wanderers and vagrants.^ Thev are now se- 
cured against a return to irregularity, and will leave the 
House of Refuge o^ly for a place of permanent em- 
ployment and maintenance. 

It is with great satisfaction, that testimony is borne to 
the good health of our extensive fsmily. A single death 
only has occurred among its members, and that was al- 
ready fast approaching when the person was received 
into the house. Wholesome diet, moderate exercise, 
cleanliness, cheerfulness, temperance, and suitable em- 
ployment, have produced their usual effect upon chil- 
dren who, except fop this charity, would have been ex-- 
posed to the bodily diseases incident to the want of 
these salutary provision 

Under all these circumstances of prosperity and pub- 
lic fiivour, there are still objections made to the system, 
which it may not be out of place here to notice. The 
best intentioned individusis have supposed the restraints 
imposed in this establishment, were inconsistent with 
the liberty of thg citizen, and especially with that clause 
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hy jury. To the candour of such, the foIlowin|f re- 
marks are respectfully submitted. 

The House of Refuge is intended to ebviate not mere- 
ly the sentence of infamy and pain, which follows a trial 
and conviction, but to prevent the trial and conviction 
itself. If a trial is to take place, the legitimate form is 
by jury. No substitute can be adopted, which our re- 
publican institutions would tolerate. By no other 
means can gm\t be satisfactorily ascertained. But the 
inquiry which precedes admission here, is not necessa- 
rily into the gtiilt and innocence of the subject, with^a 
view to punishment. Such inquiry may be made; and 
the law provides for the reception of children, who 
have been thus exposed to it, in the regular and acctis- 
tomedform. Conviction is one of the circumstances 
which will justify admission here; and there is no other 
mode in which conviction can take place except by jury. 
One class of subjects, therefore, is formed by those who 
have been regfularly tried and condemned. A much 
larger class happily finds a shelter here; where the in- 
quiry has been directed mainly to the criminal tenden- 
cy and manifestations of their condition, to their means 
of support, to the protection and guidance they receive 
from their natural friends. If adequate securities a- 
gainst guilt are wanting, and they must in idl probabil-, 
ity become criminal as well as wretched, they are enti- 
tled to a place within these walls,even though they may 
not have committed specific crimes. The imputation 
of a crime is not a necessary passport to admission .If it 
has been committed, it furnishes strong evidence of the 
absence and necessity of proper guardianship; since it 
would not have taken place, if neither necessity, nor 
bad example, bad been the inducement But it is only 
in this respect that the crime is adverted to. A child is 
not the less wretched because guilty. Its wretchedness 
alone gives it a just title to reception. The addition of 
criminality does not take away its claims. Almost ev- 
ery child that steals is a vagrant as well as a thief; for 
theft is the result of a want of honest occupation and 
support; and a want of honest means of subsistence is 
vagrancy. When a commitment, therefore, is made by 
a magistrate, it is not simply or even necessarily be- 
cause of a crime, but because of the want and bereave- 
ment, of which crime is both the proof and consequence. 
It would be equally cruel and unnecessary to subject to 
trial and conviction, and thus to lasting infamy, when 
the requisitions of the law are fulfilled without them, 
and the child is instructed, cherished, saved, without 
exposing it to the melancholy satisfaction of knowing, 
that there are two motives for its restraint when one is 
sufficient. 

Let the law be read, and it will appear, that punish- 
ment is not named. The system is mtroduced for the 
purpose of preventing punishn^ent K humanely as. 
cribes the errors •£ early youth,- to the unconscious im- 
itation of evil examples, to accident, to the disregard of 
parents, to any thing rather than moral guih. It, there- 
fore, treats them as deficiencies of education, and pro- 
vides means by which those deficiences may be sup- 
plied. If the parent or the natural friend will show 
that there are no deficiencies, or that proofs are wanting 
to substantiate them, the discipline of the House is at 
once withheld for other objects. 

It is asked, by what authority even education is forci*- 
bly imposed? The answer is, by the same authority 
which places children under the especial guardianship 
of the law an every civilized community. The guar- 
dians of the poor, exercise this power over the indigent. 
They eonfine them, and coerce them to a coin^ of ser- 
vitude or apprenticeship. ^fe»erable would be their 
condition, if this power were not vested somewhere. 
What would become of them? The law presumes that 
all infants are incapable of taking care of tliemselves. — 
It allows no binding obligation to their contracts, and 
even in some instances overlooks their crimes. This 
indulgence flows from a spirit of kindness, which pre- 
vents them from injuring themselves. It is accompani- 



ed by a corresponding care over the interests of the 
community, which prevents them fikewise from injuring 
others. This watchfulness is not confined to the chil- 
dren of the indigent It may be more especially exer- 
cised in regard to them, because it is more frequently 
required. But the wealthiest and best educated are 
not without the experience of its frequent use. Guar- 
dians are appointed, not at the exclusive discretion of 
even the parent, but by those who administer the law. 
Improper treatment, neglect, waste of substance, would 
require and receive the interposition of legal authority, 
and cause the removal from a vicious parent, however 
affluent, of his own child, and the transfer of its guard- 
ianship to more competent hands. This, which might 
be done every day in individual instances; the power to 
do which is certainly always perfect, is but the same 
principle exhibited on a more comprehensive scale, and 
applied to numbers at the same time in the House of 
Refuge. There is nothing new in the principle; and it 
can be dangerous only, when it is either entrusted to 
incompetent hands, or when it is wilfully abused. 

Let us inquire into this danger of abuse. The nu- 
thorities who have power to send children to the House 
of Refuge, besides guardians of the poor; are courts of 
Justice, or individual civil magistrates. From the first 
there can be no apprehension. The latter only are(most 
erroneously as the managers conceive, )supposed to be of 
doubtful competency, for so serious a trust. Security 
for their prudence is found in their public character, 
and immediate responsibility, and in the extreme im- 
probability of their having an inducement tc do wrong. 
Suppose them, however, to err, by making an irregu- 
lar commitment It is subject to the revi^n of a body 
of six and twenty men, who have embarked in the duty 
from disinterested motives, unrewarded except by an 
approving conscience, unbiassed except by the zeal of 
charity. The danger of their concurring in any improp- 
er proceeding on the part of a magistrate is so small, 
that it can scarcely be made the subject of an estimate. 
But let them err too— contrary to every imaginable 
motive, let them tyrantcally connive at an irregular 
commitment. The case is still as completely within the 
reach of redress, as it was before the certificate was 
signed by the magistrate, which consists of nothing 
more than an opinion, that the party committed, is a 
proper subject for the House of Refuge. The glorious 
remedy remains, and secures to the humblest citizen in- 
stant relief from oppression. A habeas corpus brings the 
whole transaction in review before a judg[e: before any 
judge, whom the fi-iends of the complainmg party may 
select, or before all the judges of the commonwealth, if 
it be necessary, in succession, if one shall improvident- 
ly refuse redress. 

Within the last winter, more than one instance has 
occurred of this interposition. On the first occasion, it 
appeared that a mother had misrepresented the charac- 
ter and conduct of her daughter, to procure her an en- 
trance into the House, for the sake of its maintenance 
and instruction; and at the end of some months, desir- 
ing to have her services — recanted her own accusation, 
and demanded the enlargement of the child. The judge 
was satisfied of the correctness of conduct of the com- 
mitting magistrate, and the impropriety of the parent; 
but as it appeared, notwithstanding the deception prac- 
siced, that she was not in truth **a proper subject," she 
was discharged. 

The other case wia a similar attempt of % mother; 
who had anxiously procured the admission of her 
daughter, and now as anxiously desired her services 
again. The court examined all the circumotancee, and 
being convinced that the parents had not been compe- 
tent to her g^uardianship, she was conthiued in the 
House. 

Had trial by jury, conviction, and their usual result, 
a sentence to the penitentiary, been the misfortune of 
these children, the door would have been closed, not 
only to the possibility of enlargement, which was gain- 
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ed by on«, but even of examination and inquiry, full, 
free and satislftctorv, which both enjoyed in the pres- 
ence of their friends, and under the guidance of coun* 
iel. Whatever mirht have been the precipitancy of a 
trial, the mistake of a jury in convicting, or the sever- 
ity of a judge in measuring the punishment, atill it 
would have been the judgment of a competent tribunal, 
which not even the magic power of a habeas corpus can 
undo. Liberation is denied; even inquiry is precluded. 
The eonviet must remain in hopeless imprisonment, un- 
til the irrevocable decree hat run its course. Nothing 
but a pardon Irom the executive can break lus chains. 
Who would not prefer for any child of misfortune, the 
mild and merciful guardianship of a House ofRe^ge, 
its temporary restraints, depending for their duration as 
well at rigour, altogether upon the conduct and capa- 
city of the individual while in the Houum, and leaving 
on tlieir removal, neither the stings of remorse, ner the 
stains of infiimv, to the inexorable inflictions of a pen- 
itentiary; which retain in immutable suffering, the vic- 
tim of a necessary severity, until the period of punish- 
ment is past; and then restore him to liberty, branded 
with the mark of indelible disgrace, embittered by the 
loss of character, habituated to vicious association, and 
degraded by the consciousness of inferiority? The one 
an educateo, induatrious, pious, and respectable citizen. 
The other an ignorant, and perhaps, depraved and 
shameless outcast! Who could hesitate in praying for 
the blessings of the one institution, and in striving to 
avert the unhappy but unavoidable dangers of the oth- 
er? 

The difference is net in name only, but in substance. 
Here are no punishments except for improprieties com- 
mitted within the House, no recollection of past mis- 
deeds. The managers are parental guardians, who 
strive to encourage hope, and promote positive enjoy- 
ment. The children are scholars on the foundation of 
an extensive charity; built up at first by private contri- 
bution, and' generously sustained by legislative appVoba* 
tion. 

Among the difficidties which this new establishment 
hu been exposed to, objections have been made by 
mechanics to the rates of wages, for work done in the 
House. The'effect was supposed to be, to underbid, 
and thus to interfere with workmen abroad. But it is 
apprehended, that no encroachment is made upon the 
rights of others. The work done by the beys is neces- 
sarily short of perfection. It is designed as an exercise, 
as a means of instruction. When any degree of profi- 
dency is acquired, they are in a condition to become 
apprentices, and the earliest opportunity is embraced to 
bind them out. While undei^oing these preparatory 
trials, which are rather useful to themselves than the 
ODployers, it cannot be expected that they will rival 
even the roost indifferent of those who labour for wa^ 
in the reeular workshops of the city. The price char- 
ged is of course proportioned to the skill displayed. — 
When 13} cents foreig^t working hours are received, 
AiQ compensation is believed to be allowed, especially 
when it is compared with the expense of instruction in 
the different trades, and the waste of materials by raw 
liands, who rapidly succeed each other in the early sta- 
ges. If any respectable mechanic, however, would give 
emplovment at a higher price, the offer would be 
cheeriully accepted. 

The Managers feel g^reat pleasure in announcing the 
mature state of accommodation provided for each sex; 
379 inhabitants can be lodged, ed nested, and employ- 
ed, viz: 196 boys and 83 girls. This number, it is 
believed, will not very soon be reached. If the system 
continue to be effectual, a rapid succession of pupils 
will pass through its discipline: and although in a few 
years multitudes, it is heped, will have partaken of its 
advantages, yet few comparatively are expected to en- 
joy them at the same time. 

Religious exercises are performed twice on each Sun- 
day, by clergymen of different denominatiom. Th^pu- 



pils form a most attentive and well behaved congrega- 
tion. Sunday scboob are also regularly conducted* — 
These various efforts have to all appearance been 
crowned with reasonable success. The halsits, morals, 
education, and deportment of a larg^ and interesting 
family, have all undergone a senuble and progressive 
improvement 

Strict attention is paid to economy. All the clothing 
worn hy the pupib is made up within the House. The 
baking is under the charge of a person, who was former- 
ly himself a subject of the discipline of the institution. 

Too much gratitude cannot be expressed towards the 
ladies, who have so kindly bestowed their invaluable 
services as the *'Ladiea' Committee," or to the physi- 
cians of the House. The managers would do injustice 
to their feelings also, if they omitted to communicate the 
high sense they entertain of the merits and exertions of 
the superintendent, the matron and the other officers 
of the institution. 

It is fervently hoped that an undertaking which haa 
been so prosperously commenced, will not be permit- 
ted to relax its exertions from any want of patronage. 
Private contributions still continue to be of the utmost 
importance, and the full effects of the plan cannot be 
realized unless they are continued with liberality. The 
amount of the annual expense is about twelve thousand 
dollars; and an interest is payable on. the permanent 
debt of $1320 per Annum. 

Had this establishment been formed at an earlier 
day, some of the grievous crimes which are attracting 
public attention, might never have been perpetr^ed- 
One of the individiuds now under indictment in this 
city, for a Capital offence recently committed, was first 
a convict when a small boy. In New York there is also 
at this time, a striking instance of a person, who having 
been originally committed to prison at ten years of age, 
has regularly returned to the practice of iniquity as 
soon as his different periods of confinement have termi- 
nated, until he has at length numbered eight and twen* 
tv years in jail y The cost of a single crimiuBl such as 
these, would exceed that of numbers who might havo 
heed educated and reformed in a House of Refuge. 
By order of the Board of Managers, 

JOHN SERGBANT, President 
Attest— Javks J. Babclat, Secretary, 
April 27, 1830. 

Tht Boute of Refuge^ in account current loiih Charkt 

Bird, Treasurer* 
DR. 
To Cash paid, sundry drafts of the Executive 
Committee, from the lstMay,1829, to 30th 
April, 1830, for the current expenses of the 
House, and for additional buildings, $32,731 32 



To do. Loaned on pledge of stock, 

To do. paid in full of loans of $500 each,from 
13 individuals, 

To do. paid temporary loans from sundry in- 
dividuals. 

To do. paid interest on bonds and mortgages, 
and temporary loans. 

To do. paid, contingent expenses,viz: drawing 
bonds and mortgages, commissions on col- 
lections, repairs of property in Northern 
Liberties, taxes,recording deed and groand 
rent, &c. &c. 

To do. paid, annuity to Conrad Kelltr« 

Balance on hand. 



9,000 00 

1,300 Of 

r,100 00 

860 66 



Cit. 



159 99 
100 00 
176 45 

$51,428 42 



1829, May 1.— By Balance per last Report, $ 854 60 
Cash received for aubscriptions and donations, 2,230 77 
Do. received from Joseph S. Lewis, Esq. 

amount of mortgage to InsuranceCompany, 8,000 00 
Do. received horn Isaac Collins, amount of 

mortgage to him, 9,000 00 
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Do. received amount of Loam, for pled^^e of 
stock, 

Do. received Interest on the same, 

Do. received Rent of Property in Northern 
liberfies. 

Do. received for County Commissioners' 
draft on State Treasurer, amount of State 
Appropriations from the county of Phila- 
adelphia, 

Do. received Donation from the Executors of 
the late William Mackenzie, bein^ the 
proceeds of the sale of 10 shares m the 
capita^ stock of the Bank of Penna. 

Do. received from sundry individuals, tem- 
porary loans, 10,300 00 

Do. received from sundry article^ sold al the 
House, to wft: rails, scaifbld, poks^ shoest ' 

&c &c. 412 60 

Do. received for labour of boys, l,75S IS 



9,000 00 
94 30 

130 00 



5,000 00 



4,648 00 



CHARLES BIRD, Treoi. 



$51,428 42 



CITY POLICE. 

The subject of the following charge of the Recorder, 
merits the serious attention of every citizen— as his safe- 
ty as well as comfort materially depend upon a well 
regulated police. The complete want of system, sug- 
gested by the Recorder, and the consequent inability of 
the police, however capable and willing, to discharge 
their duties, demand from the citizens that immediate 
measures should be adopted, to remedy the defects 
which he has so ably pointed out. We, therefore, sin* 
cerely hope, that his well intended suggestions wiU 
produce an active eo-operation of the citizens, to sup- 
port him in his endeavors to effect a reformation, which 
evevy one must freely admit is so much needed in our 
city. Whether this oan be beift accomplished by the 
appointment of a Committee of Councils, to digest a 
plan, or by application to the Legislature at its next 
session, with a view to obtain such changes as is neces- 
sary in the oiganization of out pelioe, weieave others to 
determine — satisfied that in whatever eourse may be 
pursued, the aid of the Recorder, by the further devel- 
opement of hia views, may be safely calculated upenr 

Extradfnm a Charge delivered to Ihe Qtand Jury of 
PhUcujkfyhiat on tht 2\9t of June, 1830, by Joskph M<- 
Iltaivz, Es<t. Eecorder of the CUy» 
Recent Grand Juries of the City and County of 
Philadelphia, have complained of the existence of a 
large class of rlleg;al practices, by which intemperance 
and gambling, idleness, disorder, and every species of 
improper dissipation, have been alarmingly promoted» 
and wkich they justly reg^ard as the source of nearly all 
the crimes known in society. In strong language, and 
with becoming earnestness, they have demanded the 
suppression ofsuch practice^ as a more effective means 
of preventing crime than the severest punishments. In 
Hbe facts and the reasoning which these presentments 
contain, (with some unimportant exceptions, where 
mistake has arisen from imperfect information,) and in 
the necessity of a vigorous effort for the removal of the 
evils referred to, the members ef this court fully con- 
cur. We take this opportunity, however, to suggest to 
3rour notice an additional inquiry, which, though essen- 
tial to the object in view, has never yet been distinctly 
presented, and whidh is entitled to claim your serious 
attention. 

The practices referred to have been called dniawfnh 
Ibey are nearly all forbidden either by common law or 



by some express statute. It follows, then^ that though 
the remedies provided are in some respe€ts imperfect, 
and might be improved by a judicious revision, yet the 
continuance of such practices, almost without interrup- 
tion, — their daily increase in defiance of all authority, 
cannot be accounted for by the want of legislative pro- 
hibition. Hence those who onlv feel the mischiej^ 
without investigating the means of relief, naturally im- 
pute to courts and magistrates a defect of vigilance or 
of energy in perfbrmmg their functions. 

Are such charges founded in truth and justice, and 
do they furnish a satisfiictory explanation of a state of 
things which all agree to condemn? To the first branch 
of the inquiry, it would ill become us to attempt an an- 
swer,-— but to the second we reply in the negative 
without a moment's hesitation. It b established by 
fiicts,— it is demonstrated by the plainest reasoning, up- 
on unquestionable principles, that so lung as other cir- 
cumslanoes remain as they are, neither zeal nor vigi- 
lance, nor the display of determined energy on the part 
of the magistrate, within the range of his physical aoili- 
ty, or consistent with the performance of other duties, 
could avail for the accomplishment of a decided or rad- 
ical change— that offences of this sort remain unpunish- 
ed, and therefore rapidly mcrease, not because courts 
and magistrates are unwilling to execute the law, but 
because such ofiences have never been — and, under 
present arrangements, never can be brought to their no- 
. tice in such a tangihle form as to insureVonviction, and 
with such certainty and re^larity as to render wrong 
doing an unprofitable pursuit. 

It must be remembered that a magistrate has certain 
duties to perform, defined by law, and distinctly limi- 
ted by a sense of propriety — and that he constitutes )iut 
one element in a system of police. If other elements 
be wanting^— if other functions essential to the discove- 
ry of offences, to the commencement er conduct of a 
prosecution,, be imperfi^ctlv performed, or absolutely 
neglbcted, no vigilance of his can supply the deficien- 
cy. He is therefore not justly responsible for the con- 
tinuance 6f unlawful practices, unless the means of sup- 
pressing them are placed at his disposal, or, in other 
words, unless there be an organized system of prevent- 
ing and pumshing crime, with all its departments pro- 
perly filled. In this particular, we do not hesitate to 
affirm, our city is miserably deficient; and here, unless 
we are greatly deceived, may be found the true reason 
why evils deeply felt and constantly complsined of, 
have continued to accumulate for a long series of years, 
in the very face of law, and in defiance of the public 
authorities. To sustain this position, let us briefly in- 
quire, what are the essential elements of a well organi- 
zed police? 

The only basis of such an establishment is constant, 
accurate and detailed information as to all persons, plsces 
and things, which are, or probably may hecome, the 
subjects of a criminal prosecution. In proportion as 
such intelligence is accurate and detailed will the arm 
of law be (Erected with certainty; in proportion as it is 
constant and regular, will the action of the police he 
uniform at aU times and in all circumstances. Upon 
this certainty and uniformity of operation more than u|>- 
on any other cause will depend its permanent influence 
ever the ofi^ndin|^ classes. Intellirence may be collec- 
ted either by the instrumentality of regular agents em- 
ployed for the purpose, or by that of well-disposed per- 
sons voluntarily communicating facts within their 
knowledge — or by a combination of both. It is not safe 
to rely exclusively upon voluntary communications from 
private citizens^ because regularity cannot be secured, 
and because inexperienced individuals are constantly 
liablf to deception and mistake. Such communications, 
moreover, are but the raw material of evidence, suffi- 
cient indeed to inform the mind, and guide the move- 
ments of^the police officer, but requiring to be wrought 
into the form of legal testimony before a prosecution 
can safely be commenced. It is one thing to know a 
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fiict with reasonable certainty, and another to demon- 
strate that fact to the satisfaction of a Jury. To take a 
familiar example. There is scarcely one of your num- 
ber who is not aware of the existence of an unlicensed 
tippling bouse in his immediate neighborhood, and who 
would not be justified from bis own knowledge and ob- 
servation in pronouncing that such was its character. — 
But is any one of you prepared, to present such a house 
to his fellows with such evidence of a legal kind, as will 
induce them to find a bill, or a petit jury to re/ider a 
verdict of conviction? Will any one of you, will any 
private citizen take upon himself the labour and odium 
of ascertMning and arranging that evidenccf and if re- 
quired so to do, would he not treat the demand at an 
unreasonable interference with his private occupations^ 
Such is the condition and the character of all the intelli- 
gence which the police receivea from private sources. 
It is valuable aa a clue by which proper testimony ma^ 
be sought — but much patient labor and diligent investi- 
gation remain to be bestowed, before it assumes a form 
practically effective. Tbia labour and this investi^tion 
are the appropriate province of a class of ofiicers mferi- 
or to the magistrate, subject to hit entire controul, and 
moving rapidly and quietly from place to place as the 
exigencies of the service may require. 

We perceive then that a re^lar police embraces 
three distinct and essential operations. 1. The collec- 
tion of general intelligence from its own regular agents 
jmd fVom every other aecessible quarter. 3. The inves- 
tigation of all necessary details in regard to that intelli' 
gence and the preparation of legal testimony in support 
of each specific charge. 3. The arresting of offenders, 
and committing them for trial— at which latter point the 
jurisdiction of the police ends,and that of Courts begins. 
If the two first of these operations be not properly 
performed, it will be sound policy to omit the latter, 
because every prosecution that is instituted upon insuf- 
ficient grounds and without full preparation tends to 
exhibit the law under a ridiculous aspect and to em- 
bolden offenders by examples of impunity. They must 
an go on at the same time, or all must stop — they must 
be so conducted as to support each other, and to con- 
stitute one regular and harmonious system. The com- 
munity should understand, the vicious should feel that 
there is a tyttem constantly in motions sometiiin|^ 
which by the laws of its oum orgamxaUan must act uni- 
fbrmly upon the same subject at all times^ whose move- 
ments are the necessary results of that oiganization— 
and not of any accidental or temporanr impulse. — ^Tfae 
word S3rstem necessarily includes the idea of a centre or 
head, about which all intelligence nntst be collected — 
from which all orders should emanate— responsible to 
the public for the general result — and invested with 

Eower proportioned to that responsibility. He must 
e furnished with a sufficient number of subordinate offi- 
cers—at once intelligent, industrious,and promptly obe- 
dient. To secure these qualities they should derive their 
offices directly from him, and be removable at all times 
for incapacity or neglect— they should receive a fixed 
compensation, adequate to the decent maintenance of 
their families, and should not be permitted to engage in 
any other pursuit— they should be constantly and abso- * 
lately at his disposal, m order that the necessary force 
may always be concentrated upon a given point, that 
eveiy movement of the police may be certain, success- 
ful and overpowering^ and that each case may constitute 
a strong tzample to all others similariy offending. 

After stating these obvious^ but essential prindples, is 
any argument necessary to shew that they do not cor- 
respond with the arrangements now existing in our city. 
We have in the Mayor a head of the pofice, with two 
intelligent high constables, appointed, Mud, and liable 
to be disposed of in the manner referred to. So far as 
the absolute controul over two individuals enables the 
Uavor to conduct his business with regularity and order; 
so &r as those individuals are physically able to enforce 
the ordinances— watch over the offences and petietrate I 



the sources of crime in a crowded city, whose popula- 
tion of wrong doers b counted by thousands — practice 
and principle may be said to agree. But here they sep- 
arate to meet no more. The ward constables stand on 
a different footing: an egregious error in their mode of 
appointment determines their character, and influences 
their whole subsequent conduct-^-renders them inde- 
pendent of proper and necessary controul, and subjects 
them to the power ^ a large number of those who in 
the eye of the law are p^ievous offenders: Besides, 
their maintenance is derived from the service of civil 
process, which they are bound to execute under heavy 
penalties, and they cannot \f paid for the kind of duty 
which is at once the most important and laborious.— 
When, therefore, we say that no habitual dependence 
can be placed upon their assistance, we mean no impu- 
tation upon this class of officers, we merely aver, that 
to expect from men so chosen and so paid, and of whom 
such multiform services are required, the qualities of a 
prompt and efficient police, is asking them to rise above 
the ordinary failings of hnman nature, and to resist the 
invariable motives of human action. An obvious change 
in their mode of appointment might absolve them 
fh>m external influence, and place them more directly 
under the magistrate's controh but so long as the serw 
vice of civil process forms a part of their duty, and occu- 
pies a great portion of their time, they must be regard- 
ed in the light of irregular auxiliaries, valuable indeed 
for particular purposes and on special emergencies, but 
still not calculated fin* systematic operations. 

About one hundred watchmen employed by the city, 
complete the police as at present oi^nized. They 
perform a routine of duty limited certainly by custom, 
and perhaps by the terms of their engagement, to a 
narrow compass, and not embimcing the roost essentiU 
particulars to which we have referred. Then* compen- 
sation, though adequate to the services performed, is 
still too little for the maintenance of a family, and they 
all look to some other employment to make up the de^ 
ficiency. Thus situated, it is not uncharitable to con- 
clude, that any increase of duty interfering with the 
time allotted to private business^ would be unthankfuRy 
received and reluctantly attended to^that deriving 
their ofpce, and receiving neariy all their instructions 
from a source unconnected with Uie police, they mighty 
though nominally subject to the orders of the mayor, 
prefer to enjoy a virtual independence; and that, should 
ut attempt to organize a more efficient system through 
their instrumentality, he would find himself embarrassed 
bv firuitless efforts to coerce obedience, and might em- 
ploy hb whole leisure in vexatious disputes about his 
own power or their responribility. When we say this, 
we speak from history. 

In thus comparing the existing poHce of> the City of 
Philadelphia with the ideas we entertain of an efficient 
system, we have consulted brevity as much as practica- 
ble, and perhaps at the hazard of being imperfectly un- 
derstood. We have had no object in view but to direct 
your attention, and that of the public, to the interesting 
question, whether the impunity ef crime, and the in- 
crease of vicious and disorderly habits^ may not fairiy 
be attributed to defSeotive arrangements for prevention 
and punishment; and if so, whraier the obvious reme- 
dy should not be promptly applied. We do not mean 
to convey the idea that a more numerous police, or one 
in the aggregate more expenrive, is demanded by the 
state of the city— we complain only of defective organi- 
zation; of the absence of systemSidurect responsibility; of 
total incapachy for vigorous or harmonious action. The 
present plan compared with its results u grievously ex- 
pensive; a far less number, brought propeny into opera- 
tion, would do|moch more service; & the same number, 
with no important (if any) addition of cost, might be 
rendered available for all the business of preventing 
crime, while it should be infinitely more prompt in 
bringing actual offenders to justice. 
One additional remark may serve to demonstrate that 
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these views are not entirely chimerical, and to meet 
that feeling, more or less prevalent in every community, 
which tenaciously adheres t« established order, and re 
gards with distrust every suggestion of change. The 
fundamental principles of our present police were bor- 
rowed, together with other municipal regulations, from 
those of England — which having their origin in a rude 
state of society, and intended to operate upon a scatter^ 
ed population, were not adapted to the circumstances 
of a crowded metropolis, and have not kept pace with 
the progress of criminal art or general refinement. It 
was the policy of the English government to consider 
even abuses as sanctified by time, and to resist all re- 
form as a hazardous and almost sacrilegious experiment. 
Hence, from the time of the Stuarts to the present gen- 
eration, notwithstanding the increase of population, and 
the revolutions wrought in the habits, manners, and bu- 
siness of men, the London police in its essential features 
remained the same, and was only altered by a constant 
increase in the numbera of those connected with its ope- 
rations. Nothing like recurrence to original principles 
— nothing like adaptation to a new state of socie^ — 
nothing like the introduction of oi^er and system, so as 
to gfive to a limited force the utmost possible efficiency, 
was ever listened to. The constituted authorities went 
on to accumulate error upon error, absurdity upon ab- 
surdity, expense upon expense — blindly multiplying 
the mere number of agents, and rendering those agents 
useless and unmanageable in proportion to their num- 
ber. As a natural consequence, tK(^ present ministry, 
when they came into power, foun^ a state of things 
deeply embarrassing and seriously alarming— the 
Ivretched and loathsome consequences of (^nturies of 
mismanagement accumulated upon their hands — vice 
increasing — crime emboldened by prescriptive impuni- 
ty, and an instant necessity for a complete and radical 
reformation. 

To their immortal honour be it spoken, they ventured 
to institute a thorough reform, to level this Gothic f^ 
ric, to remove this worthless lumber, and to substitute 
a system of operations adapted to use and proportioned 
tQ each other — founded in common sense and guided by 
practical experience — ^a system corresponding in prin- 
ciple with that which we have endeavoured to explain, 
and thus fiu* eminently successful. It was no common 
task — it involved difficulties of no ordinary character, 
and called for a rare mixture of judgment and energy. 
Perhaps the illustrious individual at the head of the ad- 
ministration was never engaged in a more embarraMing 
campaign, than that which he undertook against rooted 
prejudice and venerable absurdity — perhaps he never 
jgrappled with an enemy more formidable for number or 
discipline than the criminals of I^ondon — and certainly 
lie raised in the field o^ Waterloo no nobler or more en- 
during monument of his fiime, than is implied in the 
success of these new regulations. 

The nmple question then arises for this community 
to answer — Will they adhere to a system obviously 
defective^ which the very country of its origin has 
been compelled to abandon after a long and disastrous 
experiment > Must they pass through the same painful 
process to arrive at conviction — and will they wait until 
an instant and stern necessity becomes the advocate of 
reform^ Or, obejring the dictates of common prudence, 
will they think* and reason and act upon the subject, 
while to do so is comparatively easy, before the evil has 
reached its crisis or gained the force of inveterate habit ^ 
Is it not true that strong checks are necessary to pre- 
serve the order of a crowded metropolis; that by a spe- 
cies of moral fermentation, passion is unnaturally excited 
and the growth of crime stimulated and quickened; that 
while population creeps onward with an arithmetical 
progresi^ wickedness and vice start into existence in a 
geometrical ratio. If so, there must be a point at which 
the latter will defy all moral or legal constraint, when 
reformation will come too late, and the community must 
^0 ^andoned as a prey to passion and dishonesty. 



These are questions which the public are called upon 
to consider by the strongest motives of self-preservation, 
and which upon their responsibility to posterity they 
must decide. By candidly stating them we have per- 
formed our duty; and we have not ventured upon the 
subject without calm reflection, diligent enquiry jnt« 
facts, and some opportunities of personal obsenratien. 
Whatever may be the result, we shall endeavour to per- 
form our duty, so that no want of diligence, no relaxa- 
tion of energy in the proceedings of this court, can be 
justly numbered among the causes or encouragement 
of crime. 

One or two remarks indirectly connected with the 
subject to which our attention has heretofore been de- 
voted, will close this address. This court about nine 
months since announced its policy with reference to the 
granting of tavern licenses — namely, "to exercise fgrttX 
caution in the granting of licenses, to check their in* 
crease, and so far as consistent with justice to individ- 
uals, to diminish their number; to listen with attention 
to every complaint of irregular conduct and promptly 
to visit each instance of irregularity with its appropriate 
discipline." Pursuing this policy, measures were soon 
after taken to prepare a new set of rules for the goirem- 
ment of applicants, calculated to prevent deception, 
elicit information, and secure responsibility — which 
rules were adopted at the last session and are now in 
force. The number of taverns has consequently dimin- 
ished within the last year, and the natural operation of a 
late act of Assembly will soon effect the removal of 
those which Grand Juries have referred to as public 
grievances. In the Court of Quarter Sessions a similar 
spirit has prevailed, and a large number of applications 
for the renewal of licenses Imve been rejected at its 
present term. Its president has suggested, and the 
court as we understand have adopted, a further prin- 
ciple, in which we heartily concur, calculated to pre- 
vent the worst effects heretofore experienced from li- 
censed taveqis. It is founded on the 7th section of the 
Act of 22d ApriU 1794, '*for the Mupprtmm ofviu and 
immoraUiy". which is construed to authorize the courts 
to refuse the renewal of a license where the prefenee of 
any **bilUard tabkf E. 0, table or other device for the pur- 
dote ofgamingt** on the applicant's premises, is ascer- 
tained, whether the u»e of such device be proved or not. 
It is a construction clearly sustained by the words of the 
law, consistent with its spirit and obviously necessary 
for its practical execution. It cannot operate harshly 
after notice has thus been given, because those who 
merely own without intending to uee such instruments 
of mischief, may remove them from their premises with- 
out inconvenience. Such restrictions upon the num- 
ber of tavern licenses are calculated to produce many 
valuable results, if the conduct of the tavern keeper be 
closely inspected. Here again is a forcible illustration 
of the necessity of imparting life and vigor to our police 
system. 

Again: as it will be your duty to visit the various pris* 
ons of the city and county, and report upon their con* 
dition, we once more invite particular attention to that 
in Arch street, devoted to the reception of untried pris- 
oners, and of persons under sentence for minor offences. 
We have more than once remarked in unvarnished terms 
upolnhis receptacle; we have spoken of it as disgrace- 
ful to a civilized community, and especially unworthy 
of a city like ours, famed for the benvolence andhu^ 
manity of its institutions, and prond of having taken tlie 
lead in the great business of prison reform. Repeated 
Grand Juries have concurred in this opinion, and have 
expressed it too in the most forcible lanji^age; butvtill 
the evil continues loathsome as before, mcapable of al- 
leviation by any effort of its manac^rs, because the 
prison is wretchedly constructed, and scarcely equal to 
the tolerable accommodation of half its inmates. We 
attribute no fault to the Board of Inspectors— on the 
contrary we have witnessed in them an anxious desire to 
improve its condition. The grievance is one WiMcb 
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ibif public alone can remedy by erecting a building' up- 
on some judicious plan and of adequate airoensiohs. — 
$bould disputes arise about details of such a pUn, no 
one will deny that personal cleanliness, healthiand cUss* 
•ficatioa of pfisCnert are cardinal points-^neither of 
whicby under present arrangements, can possibly be 
proTided for. 

If no motive of common justice or common huroanityi 
if BO consi^eratioo fof the character of the community, I 
wQl induce our citizens or their proper agents to take 
up this subjecti and remove the stigma — policy at all 
events sbmild produce that efiect. It should be re- 
membered« that imprisonment for short, speci6c periods 
is anioiig the most potent and valuable weapons in Ihc 
hand* of the magistrates. Were .any guai-antee furnish- 
ed thiLt the prisoner woufd come forth no worse than 
be entered, setting aside the chances of a favourable 
chang'e — we should applpr this punishment with the ut- 
most freedom to all incipient offenders whom it was de- 
strable to check at an early stage of their career, and 
we might thus prevent a great amount of maturer crime* 
But while that prison remaios whath is, a mere acader 
my of wickedness, where criminal instruction is literal- 
ly forced into the eyes and the ears^ whilst it continues 
to be an abominable plaCe — its very atmosphere corrup- 
tion-'— its associations hopelessly degradingi whilst a sen- 
tence of Confinement there is a sentence of exile from 
the means and motives of reformation^ from shame and 
decency and self respect-*^the arm of the Co^rt is eflfec- 
tuaHy i^arafixed^ Uiey protioudce a sentence im'olting 
such consequences witn pain and reluctance — atid nev- 
er but tinder a sense of duty to society, parmount to all 
considerations in reference to thef individual* 



j thereupon his materials for buUditig in a great mea^ 
sure lost. H. Flower and other evidences appeared and 
certified that the Justices stopt Elfred's building about 
the year 1G91, and would nt\t suffer him to proceed 
tbereihi Adjourned till to-morruw, 10 of the clock. 

4i a CoUndl held at Philadl the 19th nf lOih mo. irCO. 

Pbrs^kt— 
Proprietary &nd Governor. 



Edward Shippen^ 
John Moll* 
Thomas Stor3% 



Samuel Carpenter, 

& 
Humphrey Murrsy. 



Having thus discharged our duty in a lastj as fsr a^ 
we could make it so, an unqualified expression of our 
opinion in regard to this prison, we conclade with the 
hope that a subject so important will lio longer plead 
ill vaiii for attention and refbr^. 



MIffUTJKl dJ* THE EXECUTITE COUNCII.^ 

iToa TO ms* 

We this day commence publishing extracts from the 
rough minutes of the Kzecutive Council (in the hand- 
writing" of James Logan,) from 1700 to 1/12, from the 
origiuttls Ui possession of the ^listoric^. Committee of the 
AxxaiCAV pHiiiosonilcA^ Socivtt. 

4i a Council held al Fhihd^hia iht 18M day oflOih 

mo. irdo. 

PlIKSXKT} — 

VUliam Penn, Proprietary and <*oveniar. 



Ckiwaed Shippen, 
Saoniei Carpenter* 
Tbomas Story, 



John Moll, 
William Biles, 
Humplirey Mturay. 



Thpmas Tress and iTicholas Plercei Overseers of the 
{^oor'for the town of Philadelpiu'ai complained that 
they have been out of ptm^e to the value of i^42, laid out 
for the use of the po6r, more than they have received, 
and desire this Board would direct a method fur their 
t«ing reimbursed. 

Ordered, That the Justices of ihe City be ae^t for to 
come before the Governor lormorraw morning about 10 
of the c)oek| to concert measures to be taken in that 
afiVur. 

Griffith Joties first pnrdiaser, and Henry Elfrcd mean 
purchaser under him, complain that a part of a Bank 
Lott in the front street, before the Blew Anchor grant- 
ed b^ the Proprietary's Committee by 4esire to the ssid 
Onffith Jones, and by fnm sold to John I'ownsend, who 
spld it to the said £]n*ed, was by a public order of Gov. 
JUoyd^ attended bv the Justices, taken for thetis^ of the 
pohYifik. The said Alfred's building handred and stopt, 
to their great damage by the ground-rents not being 
pai^to CJonesy m^hj U» £lfred'a being mcdesttd and 
Vol. VL 2 



In pursuance of the Order of yesterday^ that the Jus^ 
tices should be summoned to conclude on some mea- 
sures for satisfying the debt due to the Overseers of the 
Ptior-^Accordingly Samuel Richardson^ Nathan Stan- 
bury, and John Jones* (Edward Shippen being in thei 
Council,) appeared, and the measures being debated^ 
it was agreed that the said Justices shall forthwith con- 
fer with the said Overseers on the subject. And accord- 
ingly they went; and returning, B. Shippen reported 
that it was agreed that if thfs money could be raised be- 
fore next County Court for Philadelphia (for which en- 
deavours should be used J the said Overseers should 
continue in their charge, if not, they must wait till the 
County Levy be raised, and in the mean time be left to 
their choice, whether they would aCl further or not. 

The business of Henry Elfrith and Griffith Jones be- 
ing adjourned yesterday to this morning, was again 
brought on. 

Ordered, That David Lloyd, in whose hands several 
papers rchiting^ to that affair are said to be lodged, 
should be called, and accordingly he came and produ- 
ced a petition signed by several house-lceepers and in- 
habitants requesting that there being the greatest con^ 
tetiiency of a landing place and harbour at that plliee of 
the bank where the Blue Anchor stood, it Should be 
ordered by the Governor and Council, who have power 
thereof, to be laid oiit for a public landing pbce and 
harbour, that being the inducing reason at first to settle 
the town where it now is. There was also produced ah 
order of Council held at Phiitidelphia the 4th of 6th mo. 
1691^ in the rough draught, that the place should be re- 
served for a landing place, &c. 

Resolved, That tnere shall be measures taken by next 
Council day, th^t the town of Philadelphia shall make 
satisfaction to the said Elfrith for the losses he has sus- 
toined^ 

A petition of George Northrap was read complaining 
that a Road being laid out by order of the Court to Pe- 
ter Dale's mill, through the petitioners plantation, his 
Conifield fence coming ih upon the Road, as laid out^ 
was cut and thi^own down to his great damage, without 
tttiy neipessity or conveniency to the persons that did it; 
and therefore requests that he may be redressed. He 
complains also that there are two roads through his land,- 
lyingf very near together^ by t^hich he is a gheat suffer- 
er. And desires that they may be both laid into one^ 
which will be as convenient. 

Ordered, That this be Jeft to be considered with Jos. 
Ashton's business. 

Application being again made to f his l^oard by Wm. 
Smith, in pursuance of his petition formerly given in — 
That his Son, tVm« Smith, prisoner in the county gaol 
of Philadelphia, for a Rape, might be admitted to Bail; 
the rigopr of the season, and the lengtli of time by his 
not being brought to trial in September last, re^idering 
his confinement extreme hard, and acarce supportable. 
John ^oore, Attorney ^ener^ for the King, and D. 
Loyd for the prisoner, appeared. It was pleaded by P« 
L. in behalf of the prisoner, that fejony had oAen been 
bailed, thqugh felony of death. Objected by the King's 
Attorney, that this was only wh^ re the presumptvpn of 
innocence was strong, which here was the contrary; but 
continued to say it was his opinion he might and ought 
to be bailed as the case oow stood* for that it would 
scares be |»o$aibk to convict him for want of evidence, 
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he haying clandestinely married the woman, and as 
they were now one flesh she could g;ive no evidence 
against her husband. 

Elizabeth Henbury, tha woman herself, was sent for, 
and appearing, she confessed her foi\ner evidence giv- 
en before E. Shippen, as also that she was since marri- 
ed, to which she says she wis persuaded, to saVe the 
man's life; and a certificate of their marriage under the 
hands of 13 persons was produced, which though not 
Icfi^ mtts( invalidate the evidence or take off the force 
ofit. 

Ordered, thereupon, that Edward Shippen ^ke Bail 



meet no more this year unless something of great mo- 
ment and emergency occurred that rendered it necessa- 
ry, and the people in general will be very tineasy at the 
expense and trouble. 

Resolved, That « hat has been proposed of reviewing 
the laws will not be thought of sufficient momont to have 
the Assembly called; and, therefore, 

Ordered, That a proclamation b^ issued (or prorogu- 
ing the said Assembly till a longer time, but that xSty 
be not yet dissolved . 

The business about the free landing place at th« BTate 
Anchor, debated before this Board on the 19th day of 



by recognizance of the father and son, m the sum of the 10th mo. last was again con^dered. 



£500, for the siud prisoner's appearance at the next 
Provincial Court at Philadelphia, 8ic. 

M a Council held at Phibd. the Ulhofthe Vith mo.irOO. 

Pbxsbitt — 

The Proprietary and Governor. 

Edward Shippen, I Griffith Owen, 
Samuel Carpenter, | Humphry Murray. 

A certain neg^e, named Jack, having some time in 
the 6th month last, by firing a gun, killed a young Eng- 
lishman, son to Wm. Rakestraw, for which he was com- 
mitted close prisoner in the gaol of Philadelphia, where 
he has to this time continued; and it being necessary 
that his trial should be expedited. 

Ordered, Because the late law past in the last sessions 
of Assembly for trial of negroes does not look back to 
acta perpetrated before the publication of the said Iaw,& 
because the former law cannot be now thought inlbroe^ 
That the said negroe shall be tried by and according to 
the Common Law of England. 

The last Assembly General held at Newcastle, having 
been prorogued by the Proprietary and Governor, to 
the first day of the second montit next, it was proposed 
1)y the Governor to be considered, whether the said As- 
sembly should meet on the day to which it was pro- 
rogued or should be dissolved. 

Ordered, That the consideration thereof be adjonm- 
ned to the next ntting of Council. 

The petition of the freeholders in and about the town 
of Chichester, was read, setting forth that Lieut. Gov. 
Markham and Council had granted to the said town of 
Chichester the privilege of a fair and market,And there- 
fore humbly request that what was then imperfectly 
done the Governor would be pleased fully to oomplete 
and perfect. 

UesolveiU That they shall have a charter for a fair 
and market, with this proviso — That because some com- 

glaintahave1>een made against fiiirs in general, their 
i<r should, notwithstanding any thing contained in the' 
aald cbarter,be put downwhenever it should be thought 
fit) that the other fairs of the governmeot should be al- 
to suppressed. Adjourned. 

At a Couneil held at Phiiad, the tSth of the I2th mo, 1700. 
The Proprietary and Governor. 



Ordered, That it be atfll recommended to the per- 
sons to whom it was before recommended, further to 
continue their care, and consult some of the inhabitants 
in town who miy chieflv have the benefits,and see what 
can be done therein. 

It being represented that the laws made and past 
against strangers travelling without Passes, and obliging* 
Innkeepers to give notice to some Magiitrate, of stran- 
gers coming to lodg^ at their houses has been much 
neglected, and aeldom put in practice. 

Ordered, That there shall be a prodamation drawn 
up and published, requiring all persons more duly to 
observe the said lawa and more cfTcctually to put them 
in execution. 

M u CottnetlheUai Phtlade^fhia the IStkda^ of the VUk 

Mimth 1700. 

PmxssxT. 

The Proprietary and Governor, 



Edward Shippen, 
Sanmel Carpenter, 
Griifeth Owen, 



Thomas Stoiy, 
Humphiry Murray. 



Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
Thomas Story, 



Griffetb Owen, 

& 

Humphry Murray. 



The consideration of the prorogation of the Assembly 
being adjourned to thia day, the matter was again taken 
up and debated. 

It was observed, that some of the laws past in the last 
session of Assembly being in some things deficient and 
in others redundant, especially that of marriage, that 
for the trials of negroes, fcc. and therefore it was pro- 
posed to be considered whether it might not be expe- 
dient that the Assembly should be agam called to review 
and amend them, ^ 

Objected that at the prerogatioivthe Proprietary and 
Governor gave (he member! his wt>rd that they should 



Pursuant to the order of the last sitting of this Board 
the proclamation which should have been drawn up to 
inforce, and more yigoroualy put in execution theae 
paragraphs in the two laws passed in this Province 
against Piiates and illegal trade, relating to strangers 
travelling without passes, Innkeepers entertaining stran- 
gers without giving notice to a magistrate* &c, was 
called for, but not being ready. It ia ordered. That 
such an instrument be forthwith drawn up and publish- 
ed strictly requiring that no strangers shall travel with- 
out a pass and that all Innkeepera and keepers of pub- 
lic houses and ordinaries g^e due notice of all strangers 
coming to their houses to some neighbouring magis- 
trate or in case of remoteness from a magistrate to two 
houskeepers of the neighbourhood, also that no ferry 
men, whcrymen, boatmen &c. transport or carrjr any 
strangers or suspicloua person without producing ft 
g^od testimonial under the hand of a manatrate. 

Ordered also, 1 hat no ferryman aball be permitted 
to ply the river Delaware in this government without 
first giving bond at the Secretarie's Office, That they 
shall not carry out of nor into this province any stran- 
gers that may be auapected of Piracy or being criminals 
or runaways. 

At a Council held at Pkihdelphia theSihday ofiheJM 

Month, 1700-1, 

PSXSXKT. 

The Proprietor and Gorcmor, 

Samuel Carpenter, I Griffetb Oven, 
Thomas Story, | Caleb Pusey. 

A petition subscribed by Ffr. Daniel Pastorius by or- 
der and in behalf of the German Corporation wna read. 
That by the Proprietaries advice and direction they had 
seated themselves so close together that they scarce 
have room to hVe, but especially that the Proprietary 
by his charter in the year 1689, had granted aeveral 
considtrable privileges to the Germsna of the provinee 
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by making them # corporation^ by virtue of which they 
looked upon themselves exempted from (he jurisdic- 
tion of the couTity Court of Philadelphia, and from all 
taxes and levies of the same, having a Court of Record 
and maffistrates within themselves and defraying^ all the 
pubtic cnarges of their said town & corporation, without 
aay assistance from the rest of the qounty. At which 
some persons being dissatisfied tliey requested that the 
Governor by way of explanation would declare that 
tbev are exempted from aU the said charges and county 
leries. 

Their charter beinfi^ called for a copy of it pfodaced 
by which it sppearea they had a full power of holding 
a Court of Record and of trying causes judicially within 
themselves but had no other f^rant for representatires 
to sit in Assembly than what the rest of ye county had. 
It was objected therefore that they having the same 
privilege of choosing members witli the rest of the coun- 
ty ou^t to , have their proportion of their charges, 
but this being done by a county charge only and not a 
provincial, if they were exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, of Philadelphia they would by that 
means enjoy the privilege of^the laws and yet contrib- 
ute nothing towards the said charge, also, that the roads 
and bridges near their Corporation, but without the 
bounds of it being chiefly for their service ought not to 
be bore by the county while they all went free. To 
this it was answered. That thev wefe at the charge of 
all their own highway es and bridges, which were ser- 
viceable to the country no less than the others were to 
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said county« who is required immediately to dispatch a 
roesseni^er express with the same to the county of Kent, 
from thence to be foni^-arded from Sheriff to Sheriff 
through eveiT county, till it be brought to the Govern- 
or at Philadelphia which watch and expresses shall be 
a Provincial charge. 

JU a Cduneii held at PkUaddplUa the 2Hh (/ ^rik 

iroi. 

Pekssst. 

The Proprietary and Governor, 

Edward Shippen, I Humphry Murray, 
J no. lfoll« I Thomas Story. 

The Governor having expressed some dissatisfaction 
at» and the inconveuieucy of, deferring the trial of tb« 
negroe man committed to prison about 8 months since 
for murdering a certain English young man whose con- 
dition was here discoursed of, desu-ed the Board to con- 
sider what method would now be the most safe and ef- 
fectual to take in it. Seeing the last Provincial Court 
faii'd of proceeding in it jis was expected. 

Which, being debated the Attorney General and 
David Loyd being present who st the last Provincial 
Court bad io some measure |^ven their opmion thereon. 

Moved, Whether (according to a caution given in 
the case^ the fact could be tryed by virtue of a law that 
was made aince* it was comnutted. Resolved, by the 
Attorney General and David L.oyd, That whereas there 
was a lair in force before, for the punishmept of negroes 



them. ) Hereupon this several diflScuUics arising, it was to the samo effect and the punishment was not aUered 
ordered that the full consideration of the whde affair by this last, ihey mi^^ht safely be tried by the law in 



should be deferred till another Countil day. 

The business about the free landing place moved to 
tjiis board on the 15th of the last month was this day a- 
' gain moved and inquired Iiow far those persons to whose 
caje it was committed had proceeded and what they 
had eBTected therein, who answered that upon trial 
made with several of the inh^tants the/ found no in- 
clination towards complvance with what was proposed 
wbereupon it was — Ordered, That about a score of the 
most considerable inhabitants in the lower ends of the 
^ront and Second streets should be summoned to meet 
the Governor at 4 in the afternoon. 

Ordered, That the Secretary should send a summons 
and then adjourned to 4 in the aftemood. 

Fost meridiem ejusdem die: — Present the same as be- 
fore. 

Pursuant to the sun^ona orderied in the morning, 17 
of the inhabitants appeared and the subject matter was 
proposed and fully discoursed of but they showed no 
i-ichnatipn to comply with what the Governor thought 
mi^t reasonably be expected of them and they there- 
upon were dismissed. 

JU a Cwneil heid at PhUade^Ma 2nd of the 4th Month, 

iroi. 

PaasB«T. 
The Proprietary and Governor, 

Edward Shippen, Griffeth Owen, * 

Samuel Carpenter, Caleb Pusey. 
ThoDkss Story, 

For the greater sectirity of this Province and Terito* 
ries, and for preventing as far as may be surprizes by 
vessels firom the sea. 

Ordered, That the Magistrates of th6 County of Sus- 
sex shall appoint and take care that a constant watch 
and ward be kept on the hithermost Cape near Lewis 
in tho -said county, and in case any^ vessel sppear from 
the sea that may with good grounds be sui^cted of 
evil designs againat any part w this Government 

Ordered, That the said watch shall forthwith give 
notice thereof with as exact a deiicription and account 
4)f the vessel as possibly they can to the Sheriff of the 



that respect but it might be mfer to try them, another 
way. 

Ordered, That Vhere should be for^with issued a 
commission of Oyer andTerminer to try them by juries . 



Ma 



CwntiX hgld ai Philadelphia the I7ih of the 3d Mo. 

1701. 

PaiSBlIT* 

The Proprietary and Governor, 



Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
Thomas Story, 



Jno. Blunston, 
Caleb Pusey. 
Humphry Murrsy. 



The Proprietary having proceeded to inform this 
Board of the great abuses committed in Indian Trade 
the great dangers that might arise from thence and the 
advantages that mieht accrue to the province in general 
from it. Proposed that some measures might be con- 
certed for the regulation thereof, and redress'mg the 
grievances that we generally laboured under upon the 
score and especially by means of two Frenchmen Louis 
and P. Besalion, who have been suspected to be very 
dangerous persons in thehr traffique with the Indians 
in this troublesome conjuncture of affairs. 

Resolved that it was absolutely necessary the said two 
French men should be confined and jrestrained from in- 
habiting or trading amongst the Indians, and that some 
way should be agreed to carry on the trade by a cer- 
tain number or company who should take all measures 
to induce the Indians to a true vidue and esteem of the 
Christian Religion by setting before them a good exam- 

Sle of probity and candour both in commerce and be- 
aviour and that care should be taken to have them du- 
ly instructed in the fundamentals of Christianity. And 
the further consideration hereof b referred to next 
meeting of the Board. -- 

The Governor also acquainted the Board, That re- 
ports were brought that some of the five nations of In- 
dians had sent an embassy to our Indians on Delaware 
requiring their aid and concurrence, and that it was sus- 
pected the French of Canada had been endeavouring 
to debauch the said Indians firom their fidelity to the 
crown of England. 

Resolved, That care should be taken to inquire into 
the grounds of the said reports— and then adjourned. 
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Ji a Council held at Philadelphia the 19/A of the Zd Mo. 

1701, 
Phisxnt. 

The Proprietary and Goyemor, 



Caleb Putey, 
Humphry Murry, 



\ .^: Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
Thomas Story, 

Application being again made to this Board in be- 
half of H. ElPrithto have that aflTairofthe public land* 
ing place concluded. On which 8. Carpenter propos- 
itig to lay dawn 100 pounds to satisfy Gr. Jones for his 
ground rent and the said Elfrith for bis damages on con- 
dition that the town will |^ve him the public wharf at 
the end of Walnut street m exchange. 

Kecommended to the hirther consideration of the 
Council at the next sitting. 

Application being made in behalf of Robert Eyres of 
the county of Chester, That he should be considered 
for five copies of the laws of this Province which he 
drew about sixteen years ago; btit had never any sati»- 
faction for his trouble for which he chsrges ten pounds. 

Ordered, Tthat the Provincial Treasurer pay the 
said ten pounds to Robert Eyres or his order. 

A letter from the Council at New York being read 
Importing that several of the Kings Soldiers lAtely sent 
from England and posted in the Fort of that city have 
deserted, and as it is supposed hav6 taken shelter in 
some of the neighbouring colonies, where search being 
made for them by their oflieers, as well the magis- 
trates as others the inhabitants in general shew them- 
telvea so backward in yielding due assistance, that they 
rather countenance and encourage the said soldiers In 
their desertion by detaining and employing them about 
their affairs of husbandry to the great abuse and insecu- 
rity not only of the said Government of New York but 
of the other English colonies on this Continent by leav- 
ing that most fiontier part of the Kings dominions in Al- 
merica denuded of the defence the King with so much 
charge has been pleased to allow them, and therefore 
they request th« Governor fcrthwith to issue, a Procla- 
mation commanding all the justices of the Peace &c. 

Ordered, That such a proclamation shall be forth- 
with drawn by the Secretary and publislied. 

Adjourned till next 4th day. 



4t a Council heldat Philad, the 31s/ oftiie Sdmo. irOl. 

PnasiHT — 
The Proprietary and GoVemor. 



Edward Shippen, 
SsmuelX^arpeoter, 
Griffith Owen, 



Thomas Story, 
Humphry Muiray, 
Caleb Puseyt 



[The following entry is crossed in the minutes.] 

A petition of Robert Guard and his wife being read, 
setting forth that a certain strange wonaan lately arrived 
in this town being seized with a very .sudden illness af- 
ter she had been in their company on the 17th iiistant, 
and several pins being taken out of her breasts. One 
John Richards. Butcher, and his wife Ann.charged the 
f^titioners with Witchcraft, and as being the authors of 
the said mischief, and therefore desire their accusers 
might be sent for in order either to prove their charge, 
or that they might be acquitted^-they suffering much 
in their reputstion by that means in their trade. 

Ordered, That the said John and Ai^n Richards be 
sent for, who appearing, the matter was inquired ijitOf 
and being found trifling was dismissed. 

In pursuance of the resolution made by the Board on 
the 17th instant, tba^t care should be taken to know the 
grounds of the reports concerning the Indians; the 
Governor informed the Council that after the sessions |i 
certain young Swede arriving from ]>chay, brought 
advice that on 5th day last, some yoqng men of that 
place going out a bunting, being but a little while gone 
several shots were beard to go off very thick, which 
WAS suspected to have been soipe of the Si^n^paes com- 



ing down upon them, and that thereopon he^ad ienC 
two messengers, viz: Edward Hantien and John Sotch* 
er, who returning brought advice that the alarm Wfti 
false and that the shots were only at some swans,andtb« 
whole reports groundless. 

M a CouneHJieldai PhUadeiphia theSUlMdjf, 170%. 

pRISKHt — 

The Proprietary and Gpvemor. 
Edward Shippen, Caleb Pusey, 

Samuel Carpenter, Griffith Owen^ 

Thomas Story, Phineas Pedibeiton. 

The Governor and Council entering upon the further 
consideration of the Indian trade — 

Agrjced, that pursuant to former resolutions on thi« 
head there shall be an e0ectual regulation of the said 
trade on these heads. 

That it shall be carried on by joint st6ck into whicli 
all persons shall be free to enter, especially the old tra- 
ders; they, with all others, observing and submitting to 
such rulei as are and shall be concluded on by the gor- 
ernment for its reputation and safety, find for the pub* 
lie benefit. 

That no Bun[i shxll be sold to any but their Chieft, 
and in «uch quantities as the Governor and Council 
shall think fit to be disposed of by the said Chiefs to the 
Indians about them as they shall see cause. 

Application being made to this Board for an order to 
defray the charges of a Boat with four oars, sent down 
for intelligence to Newcastle upon the report that a 
French Pirate had been seen above Bombay Hook, which 
amounted to 38i., 30«^ thereof for the boat» and St. ex» 
penses for liquors. 

Ordered that the Treasurer pay for the tame. 



The Governor acquunted the ftoard« That whereat 
there is a law of this government prohibiting all persons 
to trade with the Indians in this province but such as 
dwell and reside therein, and have, a Ucense from the 
Governor to that end. . Notwithstanding which, John 
Hans Stelman, represented to live in Maryland andhav* 
ing no such license, had ever sinee the enactihg of tho 
said law, followed a close trade with the Indians of tbo 
province, not only at Conestogoe, but had been endea* 
vouring to settle a trade with them at Leckay, or the 
forks of the Delawm*e^ to the great prejudice of the 
trade of this province in general. For which reason the 
Governor nas seized such of his goods as were going to 
Leckay, and taken security from him for such gooc& is 
he had bought or sold at Conestogoe. And the Gover* 
nor desiring the advice of the Board-^it was moved, 
that as it is not concluded or allowed by the Proprietaiy 
that the man lives out of the province and his father be<* 
ing a native of it, it will not appear so reasonable to ex- 
ercise the rigour of the law against him. But that an 
effectual course should be taken to prevent such ptacti^ 
ses and abuses fof the future, and that he be not per- 
mitted to proceed in violating the laws as hitherto. 

Ordered,That for the said reason, and because the Indl* 
ans Complain against him for defrauding thero,he be not 
^permitted to trade any more till he has regularly obtain- 
ed a license for the purpose. Thitt his goods be resto* 
red, he giving a1>ond of JCIOOO that they or their value 
«hall be forthcoming if called for,&that he shall observe 
the laws of this province and the agreement now vftde 
With the Indiajns to which he was a witness, and that be 
defray and satisfy Henry Mallow's charges in going for 
and bringing him hither. 

The Grand Jury of Newcastle, having presented A- 
mos Nichols of the County of Chester for divers felonjr 
acts, and the Court by their Clerk requesting the Gov* 
emor that he would be pleased to cause some speedy 
course to be taken f#r his apprehension, it being a scan? 
dal to the govemsQent, that openly in contempt of it 
and i^s laws, he should travel n-om place to plate ss it 
werye in defiance. 

Ordered, That an ord^r Ibe fbrthwith tent to AndMv 
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Job, Sheriff of the doanty of Chester, td seiLrch ibr tnd 
appreliend him 4f he my be fo^nd m hk district. And 
thtthe keep hitn in «iife cuttedj t»H hfi giVe ridtlee tb 
Ae Sheriff of Philadelphia who shall ^ brdered to 
itieet him. 

flh he wntinued.J 
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Alf ACT 

To anthorise a loan t6 defVay the expenses of thePenn* 
sylvania Csnal and Rail-toad, and to continue for a 
further time *'An act to incorporate the subscribers 
to tfa« bank^of Pennsylraniay'' and for other purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
ttepresentattvesof the temmonwealth of Pennsylvania 
In general assembly met, frnd it ia hereby enacted by 
the authority of the Same, That the act entitled *'An act 
tb incorporate the subscribers to the bank of Pennsyl- 
rania,'^ passed the thirteenth day of March* in the vear 
seventeen hundred and ninetv-three, together with all 
the acts supple*mentary to and connected with the said 
act, be and the same arb hereby continued in full force 
knd virtue, for the term of twenty-fiye years from and 
aAer the expiration of tbe Fimitation of the acts npw 
bxlstinjg^, that is to say, until the fourth day of March, 
which will be in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-eight, as fully and effectually and to all in- 
tents and purposes, as though this limitation had been 
contained in the said acts respectively, subject, never- 
theless, to the alterations, conditions, modifications and 
restrictions hereafter mentioned: Fromded, That the 
place of deposit for the moneys of the commonwealth, 
may bb changed by the legislature, whenever they 
shiUl deem it the mterest of the state to direct such 
change. 

Sect. % And be it further ^acted by the authority 
aferesaid. That from and Sfler the the first Monday in 
Feb.e:ghteen hundred & thlrtV-one,the affairs of the said 
corporation shall be managed by sixteen directors, cit- 
izens of the city and county of Philade1pbia,two of whom 
^all be elected by the Senate, and two by. the House 
of Representatives annually, and twelve of whom shall 
be elected yearly and every year by the stockholders, 
ej^t of which number of said directors shall form a quo- 
rum for the transactibn of any buainesp, but ordinary 
discounts may be made by the president and such hum' 
ber of director^ as shall be designated for that purpose 
by the rules and regulations of Uie board of directors; 
and in esse, aAer the passing of this act^bf the death or 
resignation of any director elected by the stockholders, 
before the expiration of the year for which he was elect- 
ed, the bbard of directors may supply the vacancy by 
electing another director: Providian No person shall 
be eligiDle as a director for more than three years out 
of four, and not more than three-fourths of the directors 
shall be re-appointed or re-elected for the succeeding 
years, except the president for the time l>eing, who 
shall always be eligible. 

Sect 3. And be it further enacted by the authoritv 
aforesaid. That the capital stock of said corporation shall 
not exceed Vwo millions and five, hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the shaivs thereof shall be assignable and 
transferable in such manner as the rules and regulations 
of the bojird of directors shall ordain, but no stockhold- 
er indebted to the institution shall be authorised to make 
a transfer Or receive a dividend, until such debt is dis* 
charged, cr security given for the same, to the satis^AC- 
tion of the board of directors; and if the debt shall re- 
mafn Unpaid for the space of sixty days, then and in 
soch case the prendent if said corporation may^ after 
giving thirty oaya notice thereof to such stockholder or 
Sis agent, cause the share Or shares of such stockhold- 
er, or so many thereof as the said president may deem 
necessary, to be Sold, and af^er applying the proceeds 
of sale (deducting: expenses> to the payment of said 
debt, ftall hold thb surplus, if any, to the credit of the . 
•aid. stopl^oldbr, f 



Sect 4 And be it further enacted by thb authority 
aforesaid, That if the legi^ture shall at any time deem 
it proper to sell any part or fbb whole of the state stock 
ih the bank bf Pennsylvania, thb purchasers or holders 
of such stock shall be entitled tb the same proportion of 
votes in ttvb choice of directors as other stockholders, 
and until by Sueb sale of the state stock, the balance 
still held by the statb shall be reducec^ below such a- 
mount as would entitle the state to four directors, in a 
just proportion to the whole amount held by individual 
Stockholdbrs knd the whole amount held by the states 
the state shall be entifled'te four directors; and whenr 
by such sale the state stock shall be reduced belo# 
such proportion, the tkimber of state directors shall bb 
reduced accordingly, until the whole of the state stock 
shall be sold. In which event ^e state shall cease to 
choose directors. 

Sect. 5. And be It further emitted by the authority 
afbresaid. That the same privilege and authority given 
t>y law to any bank within the commonwealth, to pur- 
chase or sell its own stock, or the stock of any other in* 
Corporated bank \tt the state^ treasuiy notes, or the pub- 
lic stocks of the United States or of this state, or the 
stock of any of the incorporated companies of this state, 
for the improvement of roads and inland navigation, be 
and the same il« hereby extended and granted to Thb 
president, dlreetbrs and company of the bank of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sect. 6.. And be It further enacted by the authority 
afStM'esaid, That the provisions of the seventeenth, eigh- 
teemth, ninetbenth,twentieth and twenty-first articles of 
the third section of the act entitled "An act to re-char- 
ter bertain bSnks,'' pas«bd the twenty-fifth day of March, 
A. D. eightben hunidrcd and twenty-four, and also so 
much of the provisions of the act entitled **A further 
iopplement to an act entitled An act to reform the penal 
laws of this common wealth," passed the twenty-third 
day of April, eighteen hundred and twentv.nine« as ia 
contained in the fburth section under the head of for^- 
ety, and as relates to banking institutions, be and the 
same are hbreby extended to this act. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That all the money which shaA be loaned to 
the commonwealth, in pursuance of this act, shall rb<« 
main in the bank of Pennsylvenifi, to the credit of the 
commissioners of the internal improvement fund, or 
such persons as the legislature may hereafter appoint, 
subject to their draft or order. 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aferesaid. That the president, directors and company of 
the bank of Pennsylvania are hereby required to lend 
tcf the commonwealth and the Governor be and he is 
hereby authorised to borrow on the credit of the com« 
monwealth, firom the said president, directors and com- 
pany qf the bank of Pennsylvania, H sum or sums of mo- 
ney in the wbole not exceeding four millions of dollars, 
at a premium of five and one half per centum, tp be 
paid into the state treasuiy in instalments of not less 
than three hundred and thirty-four thousand dolltfs, in 
each of the months hext ensuing the acceptance of this 
act, until the whole ^all be paid, which sum o^ sums 
so borrowed shall be vested in the commissioners of the 
internal improvement fund, to be applied by them to 
canal and rail-road purposes, as diTectid by law; and 
the temporary Ipan of one million of dollars, authorised 
at this session, shall be paid out of the said four millions 
of dollars; and on the payment of each and every of the 
said sums of money, the Governor is hereby authorised 
to cause to bb issued for the amount of each sum of mo« 
ney so borrowed by virtue of this act, negociable cerifi- 
cates of stock, signed by the Auditor General and coun- 
tersigned by the State Treasurer, setting forth that they 
pertain to the canal loan, bearing an interest of five per 
centum per annum* payable at the bank of Pennsylva- 
nian, which stock shall be transferable en the books of 
Auditor General, or at the bank of Pennsylvania, by the 
owner or owners of the same, his, ber er their certain 
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attorney, and new ceriificatct for the same shall be iaiu- 
ed by the Auditor Geperal and State Treasurer or by 
the bank of Penniylvania, to the new holders, and the 
said stock shall not be re-imbursable or payable by the 
commonwealth before tbe fourth day df March, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

Sect. 9. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That the said president, directors aad com* 
pany of the bsnk of Pennsylvania, be and are hereby 
required to lend to the coimnonw.ealth one million of 
dolisrs annually for and and during the term of three 
year$ after the first day- of January, A. D, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, at the rate of five per 
centum per annum, pf^able in monthly instalments of 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars, for which 
certificates of stock, negociable and trans&rable, as 
hereinbefore provided, shall be issued at par, to be re- 
paid at the expiration of the charter hereby grantedi*— 
JPriwididf Thia the said one million ofdolla^ shall be 
required by law during any one of the Uiree years 
aforesaid. 

Sect* 10. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That from and after the acceptance of this 
act, all the business and duty of. the commissioner of 
loam of the commonwealth shall be transferred to the 
bank of Pennsylvania, and that from and after the date 
aforesaid, the fifth, sixth and seventh sections of the 
act of the twenty-second day of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, entitled '*An act relating to the 
Pennsylvania canal and rail-road,*' except the repeal- 
ing clause of the fifth section, be and are hereby repeal- 
ed^ and the certificates of all the stock of the common- 
wealth heretofore authorised, or hereby and hereafter 
to be created, shall be issued and transferred at the 
bank of Pennsylvania, to be signed by the president and 
countersigned by the cashijerj and the said banks shall 
keep regular books for tl>e registi^ of said issuea and 
transfers, and for all the expenses mcident to the dis- 
charge of the duties hereby charged upon the aaid 
bank, no compensation whatever shall be idlowed or 
charged to the commonwealth, or individuals so trans- 
ferring said stock, the provisions of the section to renuun 
in force until otherwise provided by law. 

Sect. 11. And be it fiiriher fcnscted by the authority 
aforesaid. That if the ]^residcnt and directors of the 
aaid bank of Pennsylvania shall not within fitteen dliys 
from the passage of this act, express in writing, addres- 
sed to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, their accep- 
tance, for the stockholders, of this charter, then this apt 
. to he Vbid and of none effect. 

Sect. 12. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That the said president, directors and. com- 
pany shall hereafter have no authority to establish any 
additional offices of discount and deposit, without the 
permission of the legislature. 

FREDERICK SMITH, 
Sjpeaket of the House of RepreseniativeB. 
DANIEL STURGEON, 

Speaker of the Senate. 
ArpaoTin — ^the thuteenth day of March^ A.^D. one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

GEO. WOLF. 



SAMUEL NOEL 9ALL. 

Die^, near Point Coupee, Louisiana, on the 10th of 
May last, Mr. Simukl Noil Baxl, of Philade)phia,aged 
40 years. Mr. Ball, was bom in the city of Philadel- 
phia, but in early life went with his father, who was then 
a widower, to England, France^ and Holland, and in 
those countries spent some five or ten years, and during 
that period acquired a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guages of those kingdoms . In the year 1 816, he retur- 
ned to the United States, and soon after landing in 
Philadelphia, became violently enamoured of a young 
lady, named Helen La Roache, to whom he paid his 
most honest and sincere devotions. Miss La Roach was 



young, innocent, and poor, and though she evidently 
reciprocated the passien of Mr. 0all, she aaid to him 
that such was the diaparity of their conditions— she be- 
ing poor, and he being a young man of fortune— that 
she never could consent to an unionj and advised him to 
bestow his afTections on some more fortunate — and 
more favoured object. Poor Ball was panic struck with 
the reply,-^"he never smiled again"-^and resolved to 
become a recluse from society. In conformity with 
these resolutions, he migrated to the Weitem country, 
and erecting a amall house in the midst of a dreary wil- 
deme^ he made every preparation to lead the life of a 
iiermit. Hia dwelling was well aupplied with the choi- 
cest literal^ and scientific books tliat the times aflforded, 
and there, ii^ the midst of a wild, he had hoped to sp^nd 
his days. But an eager and a curious population, soon 
intruded on his hours of seclusion, and he determined 
to remove far from the intrusive haunts of the meddling 
gossip; and he did so, but events soon called him to the 
alteration of his plans. In the summer of 181S, the 
Seminole War broke out, and Mr. Ball, actuated bv an 
honest ardour^and a spirited ambition, volunteered his 
aid in the service of General Jackson, and partook of 
the honours and glories — if any there were — that atten- 
ded the sanguinary campaign of those days. We kiiew 
him but impeHectly, at thu period, ana had forgotten 
his existence until the winter of the year 1820, when in 
consequence of shipwreck which we suffered on the 
Mississippi River, we were compelled to take refuge 
among the forests that fine the banks of the ^'Majeayc 
King of Rivefs." Wandering around the wild one day, 
in company with two or three luckless friends we dis- 
covered at a distance, (he amoke of some seduded hoV- 
eL Impelled by the hope of finding some civilized be- 
ings, we directed our footsteps tou arda the place from 
which theliumid vapour proceeded, and to our surprise 
found a neat cottage, surronnded by p, garden, fantasti- 
cally arranged; and having knocked at the wicket gate, 
the door was opened, and the misanthroi>e BaU ap- 
proached us, and bade us enter. We told him the sto- 
ry of our misfortunes, and solicited his advice in the 
midst of our distress. In reply, he said that though he 
and the world, had long since diobk hsnds and separa- 
ted forever, he was yet willing to aid a fellow mortal in 
distress. After remaining with him a few days, and re* 
covering from the fiitigue that we had experienced, we 
commenced making preparations for our departure.-* 
Discovering the nature ofour movements, he supplied 
us with a canoe, and about fifty dollars in cash, and 
bade us farewell, remarking that if we could ever do a 
similar favour for any one, if we tvould do it, he should 
be fully repaid for the service he had done us. Mr .Bidl 
was a man of rare geniusrhis talents were varied and 
happy. He was an excellent painten well skilled in'rou- 
sic; a good poet« and one of the most chaste writers that 
we have ever read. He had contributed to the Ameri- 
can and foreign reviews and periodicals, and was ac- 
quainted with most of the languages of modem Europe. 
Last spring, he commenced a tour to New Orleans, with 
the intention of taking passage for France, where he had 
determined to spend the remainder of his days, but 
whilst on his passage down the river, was suddenly sei- 
zed with a disease common to the climate, and fell an 
early victim to its ravages. This feeble memento to his 
genius and virtues, is written by one who had tasted of 
his friendship, and who knows how to appreciate his ex- 
cellence and worth— by one who has partaken of hts 
bounties, and in the hour of sorrow and affliction, reali- 
zed his vivifying aid and benevolence. [Literary Sub. 



Lafcastsb, June 17.— The northern section of this 
county and a larg^ part of Berks, were, on Mondsy eve- 
ning, visited by a tremendous storm of wind and rain, 
accompanied by appalling thunder and lightning. We 
have not understood whether any injury was sustalni^ 
by persons or property. 
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CEKStJS OF POTTSTIIXB. 

Tlie Miner's Journal 8ay% — "The grett number of 
young men between 15 and 30 will senrc to show the 
enlerprize of that portion of community, who have left 
fKendi and fkmily ties, to seek a livelihood in our region. 
Upon the whole, the centum has resulted pretty much 
aawe expected, and v^hen we reflect that six years ago 
it contained but five or six houses, and that the present 
town-plot was a wilderness, and when joined to these, 
we consider the great interest which has ever been op- 
posed to the progress of Pottsvitle,the increase is almost 
unprecedented. xalbs. nMiLis. 

Under Syears 174 163 

Between 5 and 10 86 »..., 98 

10 and 15... 58 72 

15 and 20 131 128 

20and30 733 257 

30 and 40 219 85. 

4U and dw. ••«••. .1 <w. •.••.*••••.■•■ .4^ 

50 and 60 22 00 

60 and 70... • 5. .-.2 

70 and 80 2 2 

80and90 1 

847 

1503 1503 
Colored persons, .74 

Grand Total 2424 ' 

Of the above 41 are aliens, not naturalized. 

There are likewise in the Borough about 1350 per- 
sons who do not consider themselves as permanent resi- 
dents, making the whole number 3,774. 



CENSUS OF PORT CARBON. 

We were really astonished at the number of inhabi- 
tants in this thriving little town. Fourteen or fifteen 
months ago there was but one house in the place! and 
that was completely surrounded by woo^ and then oc 
cupied by Messrs. Clarkson & Hull, as a store; now it 
has a population superior to our county town. 

JIALU. ( VXVAIIS. 

Under 5 years 40 56 

Between 5andlO 34 ....35 

10 and 15 28. 29 

15 and 20 40 40 

20and30 .. ...312 86 

- 30and40 118 33 

40and50 31 16 

50 and 60 13..... 5 

60and70 1 2 



POPULATION OF ERIE. 
The assistant Marshal has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing statement of the populatibn of this Borough* 

, White males,.. . . 763 

White females,... 640 

1403 

Free male* blacks, 27 

Free female blacks, 20 

SUve,.. 1—48 



Total, .^ 1 45 1 

The ages of the white males are as follows^-under 
5, 107t between 5 and 10, 96; 10 and 15, 103; 15 and 
20, 86; 20 and 30, 203; 30 and 40, 97; 40 and 50, 46; 50 
and 60, 17; 60 and 70, 7; 70 and 80, 1. 

White females — under 5, 116; between 5 and 10, 85| 
10 and 15, 93, 15 and 20, 70; 20«nd 30, 145; 30 and 
40, 69; 40 and 50, 39; 50 and 60; 12; 60 and 70, 11. 

The borough of Erie covers an area of about one mile 
square. It was incorporated in 1805, In 1820 the 
whole population was 617. The increase since has been 
steady, safe and wholesome. The '^spirit of specuht- 
tion*' which has wrought such wonders upon the line of 
the* Erie canal haa never visited this borough. No ex- 
tensive business is done upon fictitious capital: The 
soil is owned by itsoccupanti^ and no part of it is coveiv 
ed by foreign mortgages. Erie possesses advanUgea 
which must forever secure to it an important and lucra- 
tive business. Its harbour is decidedly the safest and 
best on the Lake, and can yet be greatly improved at a 
comparatively trifling expense, and it is situated upon 
the border of a rieh and^ growing country. Our water 
privileges are equal to our present wants, and may be 
greatly improved. Here the Pennsylvania canal will 
enter Lake Erie, from which an increase of water pow- 
er may be easily obtained should it be required. Thet 
Erie will be a successful rivsl of her sister villsges on 
the borders of Lake Erie, we have not a shadow of a 
doubt. Erie Obtener, 



ToUl, 



611 



Males 



301 
611 



GnuidTotal, 912 ^ 

Of the above 64 are atiena not naturalized, ahd 2 peo- 
ple of colour. 

CENSUS OF 0RWIG8BURG. 

MALBS. raXALBS* 

tinder 5 years 66 68 

Between 5 and 10 47 58 

10andl5 42 56 

15 and 20 40 .^50 

20 and 30 81 81 

30And40 51 45 

40 and 50 19 20 

50 and 60 12 12 

60and70 6 .....7 

70 and 80 4 5 

80and90 2 

402 

371 371 

Grand Total, 773 

Of the above, 2 aie people of oolour.— JItiier's JaumoL 



The Ji^neduti across the Juniata, where it joins the 
Susquehanna at the head of Duncan's Island, was pae> 
sed en the 19th June, by the canal beat "Juniata," own- 
ed by Gen. W. B. Mitchell, and loaded with about 100 
barrels of whiskey. The entrance of the boat upon tjbe 
aqueduct was hailed by three cheers, and having passed 
safely aeross to the Island, her arrival was greeted with 
three cheers. 

Governor Wolf^ with the heads of departments and a 
number of our citizens prbceeded upon the Pennsylva- 
nia canal from Harrisburg to the dam across the Susque- 
hanna, when they crossed in the boat to Duncan'a Isl- 
and, and were ]:jresent to witness the arrival of the first 
boat upon the Juniata canal at and her passage acro« 
the aqueduct: A number of citizens from the surround- 
ing country were also assembled on the occasion. Mr. 
William Le Baron of this place justly receives much 
credit for the energy and skill displayed in the construc- 
tion of the above aqueduct. It is an elegant and a sub- 
stantial Strueture, and surpasses the ezpectationa of 
those who are not disposed to flatter. Although the 
aqueduct was not finiahed exactly as soon as was antici- 
pated, it is finished as soon as the Juniata canal is prepa- 
red for navigation. Hanukwrg Rtpdier, 



WiTmsBimo, June 17. 
i^esAe/.-^Difrerent parts of this county were visited 
by a heavy fall of rain, on the night of the 9th instant^ 
which in a few hours, swrelled tlie principal streams to 
a greater extent than has been known for many years. 
The danwge done to the property on the borders ef 
Ten-Mile, Whitely, Dunkerd and Muddy Creeks, ia 
said to be extensive. The mill dam of Mr. Joseph Gregg 
was entirelv, and several others were partially, carried 
off. The fences along the banks of the Creeks were 
generally thrown down, and the rails, in many places^ 
swept away* 
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. Yo»K, May 25. 

On the 18th inst t storm visited this neighbourhood 
And brought vith it a number of Ducks of % peculiar 
kind, heretofore unknown, and nolle like them erer 
having been seen by any of the oldest inhabitants. 

These beautiful little animals, it is probable were on 
their way to the north lakes* the place of resort in their 
flights. The storm being midden and very heavy 
brought many of them to the ground and next iinoming 
some of them were taken by the people in this place 
and neighbourhood. During the blowing of the wind 
and between the repeat^ showers they were heard ut- 
tering their notes of distress in the loudest strains.* A 
gentleooan of this place has now a pair af them in his 
possession, which has become docile in the short time 
he has had them. Fish of the smallest aixe were ob- 
tained and put into a tub of water and the ducks fed on 
them the first day or two with avidity, since that th^y 
do not appear to be so fond of them, but take to eating 
grass. River grass is populiarly the food of ducks. -^ 
These little creatures are very fat and not quite so large 
•a the beautiful wood duck» commonly called sammer 
^ck. The male has two red specks on each side of the 
end of the bill, not unlike the spot on the biU of a Mus' 
covy diickt though not so large. The male has two or 
three feathers in the tail which are very pointed, and 
sdbout two or three inches longer than any of the others 
—from this lact they may be of the Pintail species. — 
Doctors disagree, some ssy they are South soulberlings, 
«nd some wy sprig tails^be that as it may, they are per- 
ibct straagers to this part of the state. 

We are informed, that about four miles from the bo- 
rough, a number of the same kind were taken at tho^ 
•ame time. In I.ebanon county, at ComwaU, upwards 
of fifty were taken directly after the storm, of the same 
•pecies.^- JM Bee, 

New Line of Stages from New York to PotUvUk^—Vft, 
find the following description of the route in the Bucks 
County Intelligencer of the Tth inst 

**A new Line of Stages has commenced running be- 
tween New York and Pottsville in this state, passing 
through New Brunswick, Six Mile BiiQ« Rockyhill, 
Hopewell, Woodsville, Lambertsville, New Jersey, and 
New ^ Hope, Doylestown, Montgomery, Shippackville, 
Trap, Pottsgrove, Headinf^ Hamburgh, Orwigshurgb to 
Pottsville. U is intended as soon as armngements can 
be made to leave New York and Pottsville evety morn- 
ing; at present they leave those places on the momingm 
«f Monday, Wednesday and Fridajr, and anive at their 
pUices of destination on the followiag day. This line 
passes through a rioh and highly cultivated country, the 
road is good, and the stages and horses of the best de- 
scription. At New Hope they intersect the line of sta- 
ges lirom Bristol to i^aston, at Doylestown the line from 
PhiUdelphia to Easton, at Montgomeiyville the line 
ftotsk Philadelphia to Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Wilkesbarre, &c. and at Reading the Harrisburg and 
Pittsburg line. The route is probably as short as ai^ 
that can be travelled between New York and Pottsville, 
and we wish the enterprising contractorssucceas in their 
important onderUking* J*are through |r*" 



The location vi BrfiohoUk i« a good one« and it has 
been Judiciously laid out by Mr. Sloan, the artist. It ia 
situated on the Susquehanna and Waterford tumpike# 
44 miles east of Franklin, and immediately at the head 
of Bedbqnk, which is formed by the confluence of %ht 
three branches of Sandylick, at this point. Redbank^ 
has in general, a sufficiency of water for Steamboats on 
the Blancbard plan. The 'Alleghany' steam-boat eould 
now visit Brookville were it not ^r the obstructions 
created by a few mill dams. Brookville must become the 
place of deposit for the iron manufkctured in the coah" 
ties of Centre and. Clearfield, designed for the Pittsbunc 
market* The lands in Jefferson county, are of a much 
better quality than is generally supposed, by those who. 
have formed an estimate of their character by merely 
passing through the county, along the turnpike. Large 
bodies are exceedingly well adapted to the culture of 
small grain. . Should this village spring up as rapidly as 
it bids fair to do, it may be considered sn acquisition to 
the interests of the Northern turnpike, and may serve 
to give an impulse to business in the section of country 
in which it is located .'^Craiq/brtf Messenger, 

AvcTioir DuTixs. 
^ The following is the amount of duties paid by tb« 
different Auctioneers ofthe city during the fast quarter. 
R. F. Allen fit Co^ - - . 
Gillingham, Mitchell U. Co. •• 

Gill. Ford 8c Co. ... 

Jennings, Tliomast Gill Si COi 
Lippincott, Richards & Co. * 

H. C. Corhit & Co. - 
Graham and MandeviHe, 
Bowen and Richards, - 

M. Thomas^ - - - 

Henry Erwin, « 



Suadiy otherii 



Total amount, 



114,343 84 


5,708 89 


5,639 50 


^,197 52 


3,593 70 


3,437 38 


2,193 44 


1,835 88 


1,379 45 


179 22 


43,498 88 


448 15 


$43,947 03 



Dekswwrt Bmikwatsr.^'FrQin the Superintendent of 
the Delaware Breakwater we learn that the deposit of 
Stone ia for this season as follows i 

perches, feet^ 
Leipcr and Crosbyi 12,856 13 



Gideon Jaques^ 
J. F. Hill, 
C.White and Co* 
B.Bartol 



From the 

quarries on the 

Delaware. 

^276 ujl^m^be Palisade* 



5,114 06 
3.023 20 



i 



BaooBLVitxa, jKrrsnsov Coovtt. 
The spot selected by the Commissioners, as the Scat 
of Justice for Jefferson county, and confirmed by the 
act of Assembly passed at the bust session, organising 
that county, has lately been laid out in town and outlots 
^-bearing this name. At the sale which took place last 
week, town loU were sold from $30 to $300 each^The 
last day's sales averaged above $50, without indnding a 
mill seat which sold for $1000. The proceeds of sale, 
w'dl no doubt be sufficient to build the Court Houses — 
This may be considered a hi^h rate for lota, most of 
which still remain in a state ol nature-^hut the advanta- 
ges and prospects of this nei^ county town attracted the 
attention of a crowd of strangers. Persons wese known 
to be present from twelve neighboring counties. 



Perches 29,734 16 feet< 
This depont ia to the 23d of June, 1830. The de* 
nosit of the whole of last season was 23,570 perchcsf 
1500 of which were hiam the Dclawmvo. 

GxTTTSBUBO, Jonc 15. ■ 
Awvra BoreaUs.^A beautiful exhibition of this phe- 
nomenon took place on Thursday evening last. A greai 
part ofthe northern hemisphere was hrilliantly illumi- 
nated { and occasional coruscations almost to the zenith, 
added to the grandeur ofthe scene. It is of rare oceuf'* 
rence at this season of the year. — JIcL Sent. 

This moroing, (June 30) between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, a most splended halo was noticed round the 
sun, the edge of which was mark^ed with *<ezcessivo 
bright;" while near the aua it presented a dun hue.— 
Another circle, maoy degrees distant from the first, was 
for some time observable^^ita aouthem edge tinged 
with bright prismatic hueSi 

Prinurd erery SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F 
OEDDES, No. 59 Locatt Suvct. PhUadelphia; where, snd at 
the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, weond 
door hiek of the Pott Olllee, (tack room) •abtcriptioBi will to 
thankftilly rreeiired. Price FIVB DOLLARtt per aniiaili, payable 
•MiiMlly by Mihscriben Rridiny. io or Msr the cit j, or v^ra 
here it ao ageot. OUier lulMcribcn pay in sdrancc. 
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We are happy to announce tlie pubrication,by E. Lit- 
un^fanoUier half volume of the Memoirs of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania; which contains a rich treat 
for those who feel interested in the history and antiqui- 
ties of our state. From this book we select the 
fbHowing' admimble article, tendinis to remove many 
erroneocis impressions of the character of the venera- 
ble founder of our state, and we Invite the attention of 
our readers to this, as well as the other papers, contain- 
ed in the Tolume. 

* 

AN EXAMINATION 

or TUB TABTOBS CBABOXS BROtTOHT BT- HISTORIAlca 

AOAIXST 



WJLLTAM PENN 

Both 09 a man and as a political governor. 
Bt Job R. Ttsoh^ EsauiBx. 

Read before the Society, February 3, 1830. 



A variely of causes concurred to render the life 
and Bctlonfl of WUliftm Penn, the subjects of sus- 
picion and reproach. His religion . no less than his 
efforts in the cause of religious toleration; his fa- 
miliarity with James II.; and his situation as pro- 
prietary of Penn^lvania; all conspired to injure him 
in the estimation of mony of his contemporaries. Haste or 
csrelessneBA has, in too nuiny instances, perpetuated 
what seetBHan bigotry and political zeal at first enf^en- 
dered. It is hi^h time to examine, with candour and 
with care, the justice of the numerous charges which 
oontinne to assail the memory of a man so gifted, admi- 
redScvenerated; charges which unceasingly receive from 
the repetitions and versions of successive chroniclers 
•ODcnew ccmfirmation. They are not concentered 
in a single book, but lie scattered over numerous 
volonies, eBch containing some variation from the reut, 
and each endeavoring to sorpass its fellows in the adop- 
tion of some gpratuitous narrative, or the boldness of in- 
terpretation given to particular portions. 

The cause of truth and the integrity of history reqxiire 
that error, if it exist, should be arrested. I prnpOKC 
therefore to examine in detail the assertions against 
Penn, and to expose such part of his public and private 
career as may be necessary for the discussion of the 
points in controversy. 

Among the early works which throw odium upon his 
name aa a legislator and friend of political liberty, 
'The Hlatorical Review of Pennsylvania" stands con- 
ipicaoua. Most of the accusations to be found in this, 
•re repeated by subsequent writers, without looking 
Cirther, or exBmimng the correctness with which they 
•tehere preferred. It. has been quoted as authority 
•uperior to exception, while it is well known to 
be the production of party zeal, ^ and manifests but 
toofliany evidences of a feeling altogether incompatible 
with fiiirand candid representation. The work, althu' 
•ever acknowledged, is universally attributed to Dr. 
Vol. VI. 3 



Franklin,* who in the angry contests between the pro- 
prietary and popular parties, espoused the cause of J he 
latter, and acted in the triple capacity of agent to solicit 
and transact the affairs of the colony, of printer, and 
member,! in an assembly, which, however justly, was 
krdently opposed to the interests of tlie Penn fiimily. It 
may fairly be supposed that, in the excitement of con- 
tending for rights then undoubtedly withheld or invad- 
ed. Dr. Franklin may have conceived aptipathies against 
thfe father as well as his children which disquiiiUfied him 
for the business he had undertaken . Indeed his charac- 
ter of partisan is constantly betrayed by the strain of ar- 
gument whith pervades the Review, and the cutting 
gibes and sly innuendoswith which each page is replete. 
He had done enough for his purpose by proclaiming the 
constitutional rights of British subjects, and that these, 
though guaranteed in the Royal Charter, had been atHis- 
ed and violated; but he needs must deduce from the 
earliest period of the province an unbroken series of 
wrongs and outrages upon popular liberty, the recital of 
which he knew would awaken sentiments of liostility, Sc 
destroy all the latent respect, which, on account of the 
virtues of William Penn, might still be entertained for 
his successors. The Historical Review, therefore, pre- 
scenting but one aspect of the flfubject is entitled to little 
authoritative respect as a history. 

The different imputations contained in this work all 
tencf to produce an impression that William Penn op- 
posed the just rights or conceded privileges of the 
people. A brief reference to his sentiments and acts will 
prove, that reflections like these are totally unfounded. 
If we look at the provisions of the various charters 
granted by the proprietary at different times, we shall 
find that liberty as extensive as is compatible with tlie 
existence of a political state, is their distinguish nig fea- 
ture . The people were represented in the assembly 
and council, and though at the beginning the pbwer of 
originating bilfs was confined to the latter with the gov- 
ernor, the privilege was subsequently conferred on both 
without distinction. His own language demonstrates 
that he had a just conception of-the essence of political 
freedom: "Any government,** says he, * 'is free to the 
people under it, whatever be the frame, where the laws 
rule, and the pcupk are parties to iltose locwsi and more 
than this is tyranny, oligarchy, and confusion." It is 
very certain that the liberty enjoyed by his colony was 
esteemed, at the time, rather of dangerous tendency, 
and required his utmost vigilance before the throne./— 
He answered the objections of the lords of trade to the 
act of privileges to a freenun, passed in 1705, io a man- 



* Clarkson, in his life of Penn, says that it was attrib- 
uted to one lialph, and was written **to prejudice the 
people against the proprietary family." It is highly 
probable that Ralph, who then resided in Philadelphia, 
and was intimate with Franklin, assisted in the work. 

f It has been said that Dr. Franklin was clerk and 
member of the assembly at the same time, but this 
seems to be a mistake. He was clerk in 1746; but he 
was not at that time a member. IVtlHam Franklin of- 
ficiated for several years subsequent as clerk, while 
Benjamin Frankfin was a member of the house; the 
name probably has given rise to the error. [ Votes of 
Assembly. 
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ncr which displayed, in a most amiable point of view, 
bis zeal for the iinmnniti^s of his colony. He strenu- 
ously urged thftt ibu act was consistent wiih Magna 
Cliarta, and that adventurers to Pennsylvania had not 
gone so far from England, to lose a tittle of its benefits. 
Burke, in his "Account of the European SetUements in 
America," in adverting to what he calU Penn's **noble 
charter of privileges*' to the people of his province, 
says, *'he made the moat perfect freedom^ both civil and 
religious, the basis of his establisliment.'* This opinion 
will be abundantly confirmed, by a succinct allusion to 
the prominent events and various constitutions of the 
colony, the latter made with the consent pr at the 
express instance of the proprietary. Immediately 
afler the acquisition of Pennsylvania, by virtue of the 
charter of Charles II., William Penn published an i|c- 
icount of the country, stating the terms upon which he 
would part with the land, and apprising those who in- 
tended to emigrate of the unavoidable privations inci- 
dent to their residence in a new world. His "Condi- 
tions and Concessions" more fuUy disclosed his views, 
and this wns followed by a developemeht of their civil 
iconstitution, called ** The Frame of Government," which 
£ordially|met the wishes ot the colonists, who, according 
to Markham, **unless pleased, and g^uted whatever 
they wanted, would not have settled his country." Up- 
on the arrival of the proprietary, m 1682, an assembly 
was convened at Chester, which, af^er uniting the ter- 
ritories and province, and naturalizing foreigners, passed 
"The Great Law," which, in a word, establishes the 
rights of conscience, breathes mercy to the criminal, 
and protects the natural rights of man. That part of it 
which relates to property, has been sanctioned by the 
voice o{ public approbation and applause. Without in- 
dicating other provisions admirably in unison, the re- 
jection of the rules of primogenitui*e in the descent of 
estates, sufHcienily discover:* the democratical founda- 
tion upon which Penn deliberately resolved to rear his 
ct)lony. The provisions of the criminal portions of '*The 
Great Law" have given rise to som^ diversity of opin- 
ion; and a late historian* seems to think that those eon/ra 
bonoa mores pursue minor transgressions so far, that they 
smack of puritanism and severity. It is true that drink- 
ing, St age -plays, cards, cock-fighting, bull baits, masks, 
revels. See. were forbidden ..and punished by a brief 
imprisonitient op-a trifling penalty; but it must be recol- 
lected that these amusements, though some of them are 
permitted at the present day, were very like to prove 
hurtful to a youthful colony, whose duty consisted in 
the destruction, of the immense forests that surrounded 
them, and the advancement of agricultural and commer- 
cial industry. Penn too, as a man and a Christian, was 
anxious to reconstruct the social and moral edifice upon 
purer principles than the old; but though intent upon 
this, he used neither intolerance nor cruelty to aid him 
in the workmanship. No evidence of either is percep- 
tible in his code. It proclaimed liberty to all, and hail- 
ed with open arms professors of every religious persua- 
sion. Let the sanguinary penalties of the New Eng- 
land code, of 1641, be placed in opposition to its mild 
inflictions^ or let its universal toleration be contrasted 
with the law of Connecticut, passed in 1705, against 
heretica.-f If more be wanting, it may be added, that 
Burke, Anderson, Oldmixon, Father 0*Leary, Ebeling, 
and most of Penn*s biographers, unite in attributing the 
superiority of Pennsylvania, in social happiness and do- 
mestic quiet, o^r tne other settlements in America, to 
the influence of his early laws. 

• Mr. Gordon. 

f This law was abolisljied by Queen Anne. After 
proscribing all ki^dii of /iere/(C9, it provides in particular, 
that Quakers sh9\\ be imprisoned or sent out of the col- 
piy; that all unnecessary discourse with Quakers, or the 
possession of their books, shall be penal; and that the 
master of a vessel, who shall land Quakers without car- 
rying them away, shall pay the penalty of £20^ &c. 



When the time limited in the Charter arrived, all the 
inhabiiarUSf in compliance with its injunctions,were suvi- 
moned by the proprietary to attend personally in con- 
vention. A form of government so entirely popular 
being waived by general consent, the power of legisla- 
tion was conferred on twelve delegates from each of the 
counties, nine for the assembly and three for the coun- 
cil. As fears were expressed that an omission to use 
the legislative franchise in the mannet pointed out by 
the constitution, rendered that instrument a nullity, 
Penn concurred with the people in framing a new char- 
ter, whicb« after reducing the assembly to- thirty-eix 
members and the council to eighteen, deprived him, as 
governor, of his treble vote in the latter. The privi- 
leges of the assembly were likewise amplified by a res- 
olution of the house, approved by the proprietary, 
giving to them the power of 6rigtnating as well i^ i^ 
jecting all legislative measures. And although a "court- 
ly member," as we are told by Mr. Gordon, objected to 
such a pretension, it cannot be' imputed to Penn, for 
we know not that he sanctioned the opposition; and we 
are directly informed by EbeHng, that some of the 
members endeavoured to extend his influence beyond 
the limits which he himself had prescribed. Ebeling, 
who seems coolly to have investigated the nature and 
consequences of these changes in the Charter,as well as 
justly appreciated the malevolence of '"The Historical 
Review," has these words: *Mt is not to be denied, 
that all these alterations in the form of government, 
even where they appeared to increase the power of the 
proprietary, were still more favourable to the freedom 
of the inhabitants; and the pains which Penn took to 
simplify the constitution, evince his foresight as well as 
the goodness of his heart. A man of Franklin's niind 
and genius, therefore, should not have echoed the lan- 
guage which at a later period was held by a discontent- 
ed assembly, and should not have accused Penn of craf- 
tily endeavouring to lessen the freedom that he had pro- 
mised. The journals of the assembly, which this aevere 
judge himself published, bear testimony that "that body 
solemnly returned thanks to the proprietary for grant* 
ingthem more liberty than they had expected. "# The 
proprietary seemed desirous of reducing to practice his 
own description of freedom, by making, in fact, the 
people ** parties to those laws" which thei» representa- 
tives enacted. For this purpose all bills to be proposed 
were directed to be pub lished,to enable tbemcoibersof 
assembly, together with their constituents, in their res- 
pective counties, to deliberate upon the nature and ten- 
dency of each previous to the general session. Such is the 
character of the measures taken, involving the rights 
and immunities of the subject* till Penri's d^^parture 
from the province, in 1684. It is needless to follow the 
numerous disputes between his deputies and the assem- 
bly during the period of his absence. No doubt. Black- 
well was frequently perverse, and the assembly beings 
imperfectly acquainted with their legislative duties, 
were frequently obstinate. As they sometimes fancied 
themselves omnipotent in legislation, Penn ^loughi 
proper, on one occasion, to reprove them, and to insist 
upon the necessity of his ratification: TThe assembly,** 
says he, ^His they call themselves, are not so without 
the governor and privy council — no speaker, clerk, or 
book, belongs to them — the people have their rep- 
resentatives in the privy council," &c. 

On bis second visit to the province in 1699, under- 
standing that some of the inhabitants were dissatisfied 
with the act of settlement ratified by Markham in 1696, 
he i^roposed to them the substitution of another. The 
charter drawn by the assembly, and even more liberal 
in privileges than those which preceded it, was confirm- 
ed by the proprietary in every particular which had re- 
lation to nghta and civil immuniiieg; but those articles 

■ - 
i Ebeling's History of Pennsylvania, translated from 
the German by Mr. Dn Ponceau— Chap. iii. Hazard*! 
Register, 1 vol. page 354. 
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which concerned property and entrenched on his pri- 
vate estate, he cancelled, at once, as an improper inter- 
ference and evincing an unbecoming' rapacity. This 
being the last charter of privileges, il is useless to pur- 
sue the history further, except to remark that the 
subsequent discontents of the assembly were en- 
gendered and kept alive by a fadtious spirit; by 
the indiscretion and follies of the deputy gover- 
nors; and by supposed civil and financial grievai>ces 
which had no existence. The bone of conten- 
tion between most of the governors arid the different 
assemblies, were the quit-rents, which the popular par- 
ty affected to regard as unjust and oppresiiive. An at- 
tempt to collect them rendered a governor immediately 
unpopular. They 8eem,howevcr,'to have been a fair clam 
the priticiples of compact, and as such were sanctioned 
in all the proprietary establishments of North America. 
Oldmixon, in his history of Carolina, says, ''every plan- 
ter pays one penny an acre quit-rent, unless he buys it 
off*" The same privilege of reducing their quit-rents, 
was accorded by Penn to the inhabitants. In his descrip- 
tion of the province, published in 1681, immediately 
after the ratification of the Royal Charter, and before a 
singular adventurer had sailed for Pennsylvania, he thus 
alludes to the subject*, "and for the quit-rent, one Eng- 
lish shilling, or the value of it, yearly, for a hundred 
acres; which such as will, may now, or hereafter, bui/ 
offt to an inconsiderable matters but as 1 hold by a small 
rent of the king, so must all hold of me, by a small rent, 
for their own security." When the conviction became 
prevalent that an annual render, by way of feudal ac- 
knowledgment, was necessary to pei*fection of title, 
since the proprietary held by a similar tenure from the 
crown, the basis of the objection was instantly changed. 
It was now insisted that the quit-rents were nut granted 
for the private advantage of the proprietary,' but to de- 
fray the expenses of government. The fallacy of such 
a notion is too readily demonstrated tO require an ela- 
borate argument. Suffice it to say, that a quit-rent of 
one shilling for every hundred acres formed a constitu- 
ent part of the conditions of sale; that the language any 
where used is not susceptible ojf a different meaning; 
that a public appropriation of it was not in the minds iS 
the original purchasers; that forty shillings in hand and 
one shilling yearly for ever were the consideration ex> 
pressed in the deeds;* and that there is nothing to coun- 
tenance the construction contended for either in the ori- 
ginal frame df government or the subsequent polUical 
conventions. In every light in which it can be regard- 
ed, it wa^ certainly reasonable and just; for the pecunia- 
ry consideration of the grant of Pennsylvania, in the 
first place^ was a debt of £16,000 due from the crown to 
Admiral Penn, and large disbursements were unavoida- 
ble in peopling a wilderness. Penn, therefore, consid- 
ered these quit-rents, which, though trivial in their 
individual amounts, were large in the aggregate, as 
contributing to his indemnity, and furnishing a lawful 
source of personal revenue. 

Nor is there more basis for the complaint that he did 
not comply in all reasonable matters, with the requisi- 
tions of the assembly. Governors, whose religious feel- 
ings and sentiments, or unpopularity from what cause 
soever, rendered them odious to the people, were re- 
moved. Charters, as we have seen, were altered in 
compliance with their prejudices or partialities. And 
it is well known that after the restoration of the council 
to its original state as established in 1683, and the recall 
of Blackwell, Penn oflfered to the former the nomina- 
tion of three or five persons, of whom he would select 
one for deputy governor. On another occasion he of- 
fered to accept any individual for governor whom they 
might nominate. To conciliate the estranged feelings 
of the province and territories, he g^ve them the choice 
of an executive either from the council, which was com- 
posed of delegates chosen by the inhabitants at large, 

*See note in 1 Proud, p. 190. 



or from five commissioners, or a deputy governor, ap- 
pointed by himself. The concessions he made to the 
territories were numerous and important; among thera 
may be enumerated his direction that tlie sessions of the 
assembly should be held at Newcastle once in three 
times for the convenience of their members; and hisap- 
portionment of iheir share of the public burden accord- 
ing to their ability. In short, without a minute reca- 
pitulation, it may be affirmed that he promptly render- 
ed every assistance calculated to promote the ultimate 
advantage of the province, consistently with a regard to 
what he esteenaed his own interests. All must own, 
who look impartially at the transactions of the times, 
that he had to deal with a querulous and suspicious as- 
sembly, too intent upon the enlargement of their own 
privileges properly to appreciate those of the proprie- 
tary. Though many who composed it were men of 
acutenesss and information, and all of them estimable as 
individuals and neighbors, yet the mass were novi horhi' 
nes in legislation, and had not studied very deeply the 
science of artificial ri{^hts and duties. Willikm Penn was 
a man of refined and compreliensive intellect, who had 
dived below the surface in the philosophy of life and 
manners, and who had consecrated his being to the 
cause of reli;;ion and philanthropy. With these differ- 
ences between them, it required something more ethe- 
real than roan however sublimated by piety, to hear 
with equanimity their crude objections to schemes of a 
high moral tendency,and their pragmatical interference 
in matters involving his plainest rights. As an example of 
the former, the assembly refused their concurrence to 
two bills framed and proposed by himself; one having for 
its object the protection of the Indians from existing 
abuses; and the other, the melioration of the negroes by 
regulating their morals and marriages. The introduc- 
tion of articles into the dr<tf1t of a charter presented to 
him for signature in 1701, for limiting the price of land$ 
appropriating the bay-marshes to the public; and con- 
troHin.i^ his disposition of property contiguous to Phila- 
delphia, may be cited m an instance of the latten Nor 
was an indecorous & infamous letter.supposed to be the 
production of the speaker, 1). Lloyd, of factious memo- 
ry^addressed and privately conveyed to the proprietary* 
wanting to estrange his affections from the proviucial 
assembly. It is not surprising, therefore, that he could * 
not always understand their remonstrances as literally 
correct, and that he should hesitate about the removal 
of Governor Evans, who, though perhaps on the whole 
deservedly disesteemed, may have been less criminal 
than represented. The efTorts of Evans to i-aise a mil- 
itia in defiance of the religious sentiments of the colo- 
nists, and the fake alarms which he excited to prove 
the faitii or tiy the courage of the people « by circula- 
ting rumours that an enemy was approaching the city, 
though amusing, are altogether indefensible and im- 
proper. • 

Among the imputations cast upon Penn by the assem- 
bly and the latter annalists, is one of serious import, and 
which, though in its offensive part destitute of founda- 
tion so far as I have been able to discover, shall receive 
a passing notice. It is that he gave instructions to his 
deputies different from his public orders, and in viola- 
tion of the charter. That private instructions were giv- 
en at critical periods, considering the character of the 
popular elements, is highly probable; and the necessity 
of such a procedure appears to have been suggested by 
the plainest principles of expediency. I have not, how- 
ever, met with an mstance of the kind, and diligence of 
search has not been wanting; far less that he ever at- 

•The fever into which he threw the good people of 
the colony by these mischievous ahrmg, may be imagi- 
ned by the following distich referring to them, extract- 
ed from an Almanac of 1705: 

''Wise men wonder, good men grieve, 

Ahcrtwt invent andfoob beUeve/' ^c. 
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tempted an invasion of their chartered privilegfes. Akin 
to this, in point of justice, is the reproach of a recent 
historian, that he considered his frame of government, 
not as a contract between himself and the settlers, but 
as the gift of his special grace and revocable at his own 
pleasure. It is curious to trace the origin of this reflec- 
tion. The Historical Review assert& that in 1686, he 
ordered the withdrawal of the charter by his commis- 
sioners;* this is repeated by Chalmers and Belknap;and 
af\er them,Mr.Gordon,departing a little fi om the current 
in which they had so unresistingly glided, produces the 
charge that Penn, presuming it to be the offspring of 
his special &vour, supposed that he possessed tne pow- 
Q( of revocation. Both these accusations are without 
the slightest evidence, except that which brings proof 
uf unpardonable negligence and inattention on the part 
of the accusers. It is certain Penn imputed to the pro- 
vincial council repeated infringements of the charter^ 
which amounted, in his estimation, to a forfeiture, if he 
chose to avail himself of the advantage.f The correct- 
ness of this view is too obvious to require the aid of le- 
gal principles. A compact, the stipulations of which 
have been violated by one party, must surely be void or 
not, at the discretion of the other. 

Several of the later historians, in the zeal of crimina- 
tion or affected independence, have gone still further, 
and charged upon Penn the desire to exempt his pro- 
prietary estates from taxation. I do not agitate the 
question as to the right of a proprietary to this inraiunt- 
ty-^few perhaps will contend for such a right; I deny 
that during the life of William Penn it was once the 
subject of dispute. It was claimed not by himself but 
his successors, and even the Historical Review, upon 
which most of the subsequent chronicles liave implicitly 
depended for the political misdeeds of Penn, conffncs it 
tothem.t The contest began some time after his de- 
mise, and was carried on with the most acrimony after 
the resignation of Hamilton, and chiefly, if not wholly, 
under the administration of Morris. William Penn, who 
contributed so largely to the disbursements of govern- 
ment, would probably have esteemed his exemption 
froip greater grievances than this, a striking manifesta- 
tion of personal kindness, and worthy of very grateful 
expressions to the Assembly. But very far from* this ia 
the fact; he was sufl^ered to complain, and for years to 
reiterate the complaint, that the colony neglected not 
only the fulfilment of its promise to reimburse him for 
his accumulated expenses, but totally disregarded hi^ 
indent solicitaltons for the payment of his quit-rents. — 
Some even resisted the demand, and it is related, that 
Jofhua Carpenter, one of the wealtliiest individuals of 
the province, by the advice of his counsel, D. Lloyd, 
suflfered distressmnd contested the claim in court. This 
hostility on the part of some and the indifi^erence ofoth- 
ersi he esteemed, as they undoubtedly amounted, to, a 
hardship; since the province was granted to him by 
C4iarles II., as an indemnity for an existing debt, and 
his expenditures, so early ts 1685, according to his own 
estimate, exceeded his returns the sum of £6000. In 
1694 his pecuniary exigencies induced him to solicit his 
friends in the province to procure one hundred individ- 
uals, each of whom would advance him £100 for 4 years 
without interest. He writes to J. Logan in ir04, ««OhJ 
Pennsylvania, what hast thou cost me! Above £30fi00 
more than I ever got by it." His embarratamenU in 
1709, obliged him to mortgage his proprietary estate 
for £6,600; and three years afterwards, when his neces- 



• See this refuted in a note to Ebeling's History of 
Pennsylvania, 1 vol. Hazard's Register, p. 357» 

fSee Penn*s letter to his commissioners, 1686, and 
letter to the council in the same year. In the latter lie 
observes, *<that the charter was forfeited if he would 
take advantage of it." 

♦The language used in the Review, p. 83, where it is 
first mentioned, is, "the present proprietaries insist," &c. 



sities were very various and pressing, he resolved upon 
relinquishing it to Queen Anne for the sum of £20,000. 
It is well known, however, that though £12,000 was ul- 
tima! efy agreed upon as the consideration, and Penn re- 
ceived a part of ine purchase money, the contract waa 
subsequently declared void, by the concurring opinions 
of the crown lawyers and the ministry. It is not pre- 
tended that his pecuniary distresses arose entirely ncm 
his connection with the province; for hia dieburscmenta 
at court and in Ireland, as he himself acknowledges, 
were enormous; and an iniquitous steward, according 
to Besse and Oldmlxon, exhausted his resources, ana 
restrained his liberty within the privilege of the Fleet. 
But that his diversified munificence to the Indians and 
the province, as well as the parsimonious returns of tbe 
latter, contributed to the catastrophe, cannot adnut of a 
doubt. Governor Evans, with what propriety I shall 
not now inquire, in one of his messages, says, that '*the 
Proprietary, who, it was well known, had hiUierto sup- 
ported this government, had been frequently solicited, 
upon the treatment he bad met with, to resign and 
throw up all without further care, &c." Clarkson says» 
*'in America he had sacrificed a princely fortune for the 
public good." Penn himself says, in reference to the 
neglect on the part of the colony of his remittances, 
'*tnat he would spend his private estate to discharge a 
public station. " And as exemplifying his disinterested 
generosity towards the colony, it may be mentioned^ 
that he declined accepting, in 1683, the impost on the 
exportation of certain articles offered him by the Asaem* 
biy. From different motives than of pecuniary gain, 
however, be consented to receive a small duty on the 
importation of foreign wines and spirituous liquors in 
the following year; but this miserable pittance, we are 
informed, was slowly and partially collected* Surprise 
has sometimes been expressed that the fortune of Wil- 
liam Penn should be embarrassed, v^hen the proprietary 
estates in Pennsylvania, under his successors, were es- 
timated by Dr. Franklin at the enormous amount of 
£10,000,000 sterling. If his own computation be entitled 
to credit, his losses, up to 1704, were very considerable f 
and he agreed, as we have seen, in 1712, within 6 yeara 
of his demise, to part with all that remained for £12,- 
000, being £4000 less than the original consideration. — 
But it must be recollected that a happy state of tran- 
quility, for the space of several years, succeeded the 
death of Penn; during which period, an unexampled 
increase of emigration, and the consequent extension of 
comt6erce, gave a new and golden prospect to the col- 
onists; while land, commanding a ready sale to fresh 
swarms of successive adventurers, rose in price and 
swelled the coffers of the proprietaries. 

Willinm Penn*a treatment cf the Indians, though dis- 
tinguished less by the dictates of justice than those of 
warm-hearted and benevolctit generosity, has been re- 
proached as emanating from tlie sordid motives of poli- 
cy and selfishness. It is ceilainly not the doctrine of 
that charity **which thinketh no evil," to suppose be- 
cause benign offices and interest concur, that all the 
benefactions rendered and pains submitted to, are to be 
ascribed to the exclusive influence of the latter. It is. 
in effect, blotting from the history of human actions all 
that is noble, praiseworthy, and exalted; for whose in- 
terest, both here and hereafter, is it not to discharge 
the duties of justice and beneficence? We must be* 
lieve, in opposition to ail the characteristic features of 
Penn, that he was capable of the most detestable hypoc- 
risy, before we can impute to the influence of interest^ 
all his zealous efforts' in the cause of enlightening and 
benefiting the Indians. I do not perhaps place his eX" 
erlions jn this field, on too high a ground, when I as- 
^me that a deep religious sense of duty inspired and 
hallowed all his endeavors. In his petition to Charles 
II. fur a charter, he declares one of his leading objects 
to be, "the glory of God by the civilization of the poof 
Indians." One of the consideraVions mentioned in tbe 
celebrated Charter itself, is bia desire to reclaim and 
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subduci by kind and' tender treatment, the wild dlsposl- 
tioRS of these children of nature.* Oldmijiony who, as 
be was a furious revolutionist, entertained feelings inimi- 
cal to William Penn, for his attachment tu James II., 
bears the most honorable testimony to the disinterested- 
ness and humanity with which he behaved towards the 
aborigines. In his account of the British colonies he 
tells us that Penn« previous to his departure from the 
province in 1684, had made a league of amity with 
nineteen Indian nations, and that he spent ^'some thou- 
sand pounds to instruct, support and oblige them.'* He 
admits that his bounty contributed to impair b*s estate; 
and gives all praise to the laws which he framed for pro- 
tecting them against the abuse and cupidity of the set- 
tlers.f , A contemporary writer,4^ after lauding the wis- 
dom of his general laws and the uniform equity of his 
administration, speaks in terms of jthe highest eulogy of 
'*bis kind, just and prudent treatment of the native Indi- 
ans." Indeed, at that day, it must have excited both 
wonder and admiration, that he should recognise as 
equal and treat with lenity, hordes of infidel savages 
who were acustomed to be considered by Europeans as 
the legitimate objects of violence, rapine and murder. 
In a word, touching the subject of motive, if evidence 
demonstrating his instant and continued recognition of 
their title to exclusive property in the soil till surrender- 
ed; if unremitting vigilance over their rights; munificent 
expenditure of money for their physical benefit; fervent 
endeavors for their moral and mental mtlioration;^and 
the scrupulous redemption of every pledge or promise, 
be sufficient to authorise a favourable interpretation,the 
solution of the question is void of difficulty. It only re* 
quires an eye to glance through the history of his tran- 
sactions jrith this helpless and untutored race, from the 
period of the first treaty in 1682, to the time of his final 
separation from the province, and even up to the year 
1712, to be convinced of the existence of a zeal and 
magnanimity which can only be explained by referring 
tbem to a fervid, conscientious beiievolence. No spec- 
tacle can be more beautiful than that of the first ti^traty, 
which presents a ruthless, baiid of barbarian warriors, 
whose delight were undistinguishing bloodshed and 
brutal carnage, tamed and overcome by the voice of 
Christianity and peace. On this victory, it has been 
remsM-ked, modern history may dwell with pleasure; 
and we want not the testimony of Voltaire and tlic Ab- 
be Uaynal — though estimable in themselves — to the fi- 
delity with which the stipulations were performed, -*to 
ensure a conviction that the common God ofthe Chris- 
tian and the Indian, guarded the place and sanctified 
the meeting. As the character of Penn's negotiations 
with the aborigines is so generally known that a refer- 
ence to them in detail, can only be the repetition of a 
atory often toldy I shall merely observe that the affec- 
tion they ever retained and expressed for the good Onda, 
is a gratifying and conclusive attestation of bis justice, 
sincerity, and beneficence. § 

Having now disposed of the charges which concern 
William Penn as proprietary of Pennsylvania, I come to 

•The language ofthe charter is, "Whereas our trusty 
and well beloved subject, William Penn, Esq., son and 
heir of Sir William Penn, deceased, out of a commend- 
able desire to enlarge our British empire, and promote 
such useful commodities, as may be of benefit to us and 
our dominions, as also to reduce the savage nations by 
just and gentle manners, to the love of civil society and 
Christian religion, hath humbly besdught leave of us," 

f See also on this subject, Mr. Huberts Vaux's Anni- 
versary Discourse delivered before the Historical Socie- 
ty, Jan. 1, 1227, in Memoirs, 2 vol. part I. 

4 Anderson. 

iSee De Witt Clinton's address before the New York 
HUtorical Society in 181 1» where it is mentioned that 
the Shawanese^ who had been subjugated by the Five 
Nations, were permited^^by Penn to scttllc in the western 
ptrt of Pennsylranis 



the discussion of the dispositions which have been at- 
tributed to him, considered as a man and s( Christian. I 
approach these with reluctance, not solely on account 
of their intrinsic delicacy, but because most ofthe re- 
flections have been made or repeated by Mr. Gordon in 
his recent history of Pennsylvania. It is a subject of re* 
gret that a history which discovers creditable research, 
care, and precision^ should have given it^ sanction to 
opinions involving the reputation of an individual, 
whose illustrious deeds form one ofthe brightest pages 
in the national annals. Independence is necessary to 
the integrity of narrative, and when, as the champion 6f 
truth and the dispenser of justice, the historian perceives 
impropriety of action or obli(]uity of motive, and has 
proofs not to be controverted — facts unequivocal and 
superior to distrust or explanation — he is bound in hon- 
or and in conscience fearlessly to. regard the fruit of his 
investigations. But it is certainly a more plea^^ task 
to present unveiled the beauty and dignity of virtue, 
where nothing appeared but the deformity of \ ice— to 
remove the film of prejudice and blot out the errors of 
misconception. It was with pain, therefore, that we 
saw scattered over Mr. Gordon's book, the charges, 
that the province was too quiet, monotonous, and cir- 
cumscribed for Penn's ambitious longing after distbc- 
tion; that the gratifications of the court of St. James 
were too allurine for the lifeless tedium and unattrac* 
tive obscurity of such a residence; that he sacrificed his 
time and fortune in the pursuit of fame; and that having 
drunk deeply in common with his sect, **of the puritan- 
ical spirit which drew its jurisprudence from the Old 
I'estament," his laws in reference to th$ minor morals 
of society were unnecessarily severe.* Perhaps ofallth^ 
imputations which have been brought to sully the mem- 
ory of Penn, that whiclvascribes to him worldly ambl-^ 
tion, is the least susceptible of support. The solemnity 
of his pastoral or ministerial character—his life spent in 
acts of unostentatious benevolenee — his habitual self- 
denial — his superiorty to the utmost inflictions of secta- 
rian fervour — as they should have protected him from 
such a suspicion — are all directly at variance with the 
probability of its truth. A synoptical view of his life 
win abundantly repel the charge. 

The brilliant prospects offered to Williaifi Penn from 
the rank of his family, and the political counecttons of 
his father, were sacrificed or relinquished, at an early 
ajt^f by his adherence to a despised sect. Neither con- 
tempt nor reproaches, the indignation of a doting pa- 
rent nor repeated imprisonments, were capable of affec- 
ting the self-denying tenacity of his purpose. Reviled 
f^ the adoption of a gftrb and manners esteemed un- 
couth and repulsive, he was shunned by the compan- 
ions of his youth; while his disregard for the rituals of 
the national church induced the belief th&t he was an 
enemy to religion. No course of conduct could be 
more at war with the suggestions of ambition than that 
which he pursued, in defiance both ofthe entreaties of 
Sir William, and the uplifted and powerful arm of sec- 
ular authority. In opposition to the sentiments of all 
who could accelerate his rise, or promote his interests, 
in England, he devoted the powers of his mind to the 
grand scheme of universal toleration. lie made it the 
ground-work of his social system in Pennsylvania; to 
promote it he renounced fortune, and subjected him- 
self to all the evils arising from exasperated zeal. * Re- 
ports the most injurious to his pretensions, as a Qua- 
ker, were circulated against him, in consequence of 
these exertions. He was called a Jesuit — declaimed 
to have been eduoated at St< Omer's — to have taken oi^ 
ders at Rome — obtained a dispensation to marry — and 
officiated, in many instances, as a priest at Whitehall, 
St. James's, and elsewhere.f So fierce and loud were 

♦See Gordon's History of Pennsylvania, pages 71, 83, 
88, 176. 

fSee Penn's reply to Popple's letter for a refutatipn 
of these charges. 
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his enemies, and so serious the nature of some of the 
charges, that he was for a temporary period abandoned 
by the most estimable of his as^sociutes. Amoni>^ it all 
he was capable of using lan^^uage such astheiollowing: 
**I have been made willing to relinquish and forsake all 
the vain fashions, enticing pleasures, alluring honours, 
and glittering glories of this transitory world^ and readi- 
ly to accept the portion of a fool, from this deridirig 
generailon, and become a man ofsorrowd, and a perpet- 
ual reproach to my familiars."* 

His attendance at court was prompted by pure and 
disinterested views of benefit to bis sect, his colony, 
and the cause of rehgious freedom. Through his In- 
strumentality the privileges of the first were enlarged 
by the dispensation of oaths; wrongs inflicted upon the 
second, were redressed and its rights restored; and the 
latter was promoted and finally recognised. We have 
many proofs of his ready access to the monarch; and we 
are not left without the reasons, as well as consequent 
ces resulting from it. James II. while Duke of York, 
was t)ie friend of Sir William; and upon his accession 
to the throne, hsLving promised protection to the son, 
transferred to him his warm attachment for the father. 
William Peon was held in so high esteem that he en- 
joyed the royal ptesence in exclusion of the best peers 
of the realm, and i^ss permitted to entertain confiden- 
tial discourse with the sovereign for hours together. — 
Matters, it is related, of the utmost secrecy and impor- 
tance were communicated to him with freedom. What 
an opportunity was here presented for tlie gratification 
of ambition; for aggrandizement and office! But in the 
whole course of his corr;espondence with James, from 
If om the period of his accession to his flight into France, 
we do not see a single instance of interested s'ohcita- 
tation. He derived from it neither personal nor pecu- 
niary advantage; no emolument of any kind, or function 
that could satisfy the pruriency of an aspiring man. It 
was the instrument only of doing good to others. The 
royal sun-shine in which he seemed to bask, while its 
ipnial and Invigorating rays were freely imparted to all 
for whom it was solicited,^ only served to dry up hia 
means, and to stop the fair current of his prospects. To 
it, in a great measure, may be attributed the calumnies 
of Bishop Burnet; the insinuations of Lord Littleton; the 
hue and cry of the high church party; the temporary 
deprivation of his province; and the other numerous in- 
juries to which he was subjected in the early part of the 
subsequent reigrt. His mission to the Hague was sig- 
nalb.edby an act of private justice, which refleets upon 
him distinguished honour. At his urgent request, the 
king permitted him to invite the return to England of 
the illustrious Locke, then a voluntary exile in Holland 
on account of an arbitrary divesUire of bis rights at Ox- 
ford. The act of toleration which passed during the 
reign of William and Mary, has been justly ascribed to 
the impression produced by his writings and conversa- 
tion, both upon the king, while Prince of Orange, and 
the people. He laboured not merely for toleration but 
the removal of tests; and it was in reference to this sub- 
ject, at the Hague, that he is said to have irritated Bur- 
net who was endeavoring to persuade the prince against 
giving it his sanction. The discussion of the topic lef^ 
Burnet in a fever which displays its effects by a sneer, 
in his famous "History of his own Times," whenever 
the occasion justifies an allusion to Penn. It cannot bp 
necessary to detail the evidences of the zeal or the am- 
phtude of his efforts in regard to his sect or colony; suf- 
fice it to say, that in every emergency he was the elo- 
quent and successful orgati of both. ^ But the public 
benefactions which he was the means *of dispensing, are 
not the must amiable fruits of his influence and familiar- 
ity with James. Bernard Croese relates that Penn's 
house and gates were always thronged with suppliants, 
desiring him to present their addresses to his majesty; 



*"Innocency with her Open Face^. 8tc." — written 
while a prisoner in the tower. 



and that sometimes **more ihan two hufidrt^* were to 
be seen soliciting ah audience. His fearless and lauda- 
ble conduct in writing a letter to tlie king on behalf of 
the fellows of Magdalen College, after the royal deter- 
mination had been made and expressed to elect a Cath- 
olic to the vacant presidentship, is attested in highly 
honourable terms by Creech, Dr. Sykes, and Sewel, !n 
his "History of the Quakers.** In giving an account oF 
this epistle to Dr. Charlett, Creech says, that Penn no- 
bly told the king, timt he required a breach of theiiT 
oaths, and that *'such mandates were a force on the 
conscience and not \-. ry agreeable to his other gracious 
indulgences.*' I cannot omit an additional instance of 
the private favours conferred through his agency, to elu- 
cidi^te the disinterested benevolence of his leading pur- 
poses. It is mentioned by the Earl of Buchan in hia 
lives of Fletcher of Saltoun, and Thomson. Penn, hav- 
ing become acquainted with the Scotch fugitives in 
Holland, most of whom were persecuted Presbyterians^ 
on his return to England, advised the measure of an in- 
demnity and recall. Sir Robert Stewart of Coltneiss^ 
who was among them, availed himself of the indemnity 
and returned to his native country. Some time after^ 
Penn, meeting him in London, congratulated him on 
the pleasure of realizing the "mt'A* me reddentU ogetti'^ 
of Horace. Sir Robert sighed and informed him that 
he had indeed returned home, but that he was stripped 
of his possessions which were in the occupancy of the 
EarlofArran. Penn waited immediately on the Earl, 
who alleged in justification that he had received no oth- 
er recompense than this estate for his troublesome and 
expensive embassy to France. He was reminded in re- 
turn, that what he had accepted belonged to another^ 
and told that if he did not instantly give an order for 
£200 to defray the expenses of Sir Robert to Scotland, 
and present security for the payment of a hundred a 
year, for his subsistence till pohtical matters were ad- 
justed, It should be made "many thousands out of hts 
way with.the king,'* This menace produced an imme- 
diate compliance with Penn's demand, and after the 
revolution which happened in two years, Sir Robert's 
estate was wholly restored, with the rents that had been 
intermediately received, subject only to the reduction 
of the advancements referred to. Thus Was Penn's con- 
nection with the reigning prince, employed in the un- 
ostentatious discharge of the offices of public good and 
private justice, seeking less the removal of the odious 
suspicions which attached to himself than the accom- 
plishment of his great and generous projects. 

It is easy to perceive that his engagement in such vast 
and extensive concerns should necessarily prevent a 
visitation to the province during its continuance. The 
state of afiTairs, it is well known, consequent upon the 
revolution of 1688 which deprived James and h's pos- 
terity of the throne, vested the regal office in William 
and Mary, and excluded papists from the succession, 
rendered Penn's absence'/rom England injud cious,if not 
dangerous. But his private epistles to his n-iends in Penn- 
sylvania, prior to and during this perilous period, bespeak 
the strength of his desir6 to visit them, and the ardour of 
his attachment and solicitude. His valedictory letter on 
leaving the province in 1684, contains this beautiful a- 
postrophe to Philadelphia; "And thou, Philadelphia, 
the virgin settlement of this province, tiamed before 
thou wert bom, what care, what service, and what 
travail has there been, to bring thee forth and preserve 
from such as would abuse and defile thee ! Oh, that thou 
mayst be^ept from the evil that would overwhelm thee; 
that faithful to the God of thy mercies, in the life of 
righteousness, thou mayst be preserved to the end: — 
; my soul prays to God for tbee, that thou mayst stand in 
tlie day of (rial, that thy children may be blessed of the 
Lord, and thy people saved by his power — my love to 
the has been great, and the remembrance oftheeat- 
fects mine heart and mine eye! — The God of eternal 
strength keep and preset*\'e thee, to his glory and thy 
peace." Immediately af\er his arrival in England, he 
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writes, "1 hope to be with you next falHf the Lord pre- 
Tcnt not — I long to be with you," &c. In tn eptslle 
written in 1686, after alluding to the obstacles which 
prevented him from leaving Enji^Und, he says, **But this 
I will say, no temporal honor, or profit, can tefnpt me 
to decline poor PennsyKania, as unkindly used as 1 am; 
«nd no poor slave in Turkey desires more earnestly, I 
believe, for deliverance, than I do to> be with you; 
wherefore t^e contented a while, and God m his time 
will bring us together," &c. Two years after, in a let- 
ter to Thomas Lloyd, he says, "No honour, interest or 
pleasure in this part of the world, shall be able tox:heck 
tnyde&ires to live and die among you.*' Again, he 
writes, *1 atnhere serving God, Friends, and the nation,* 
which 1 hope God will reward to mine and you." A 
brief period posterior to this, when he bad actually 
commenced preparations for a voyage, he was arrested 
and brought before the Lords of Council, upon the ac- 
cusation of holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the deposed James, and plotting \v» return. No soonef 
was he acquitted of this charge, than he was imprisoned 
HI pursuance of a proclamation by the Queen, dtning 
the absence of William in Ireland. Again he was ready 
to sail for AnSerica, when the death of the greiit George 
Fox arrested his purpose; and at tha^ very time while 
attending the interment of his friend, emissaries were in 
pursuit of him, on account of a diabolical crimination, 
under oath, of the infamous Fuller. Prudence now 
suggesting^ the propriety of privacy, and apprehending 
thai if he joined the emigrants then about to aail for 



even the partner of his bosom, who had so often allevi- 
ated his cares, had lefi him. friendless and alone. Amid 
these complicated sorrows and misfortunes he still felt 
a parental solicitude forlnfant-Pennsylvania; being anx 
ious to shelter i'rom the rudeness of a stranger's grasp, 
the tender plant he had so fondly nurtured. Be wished 
to visit it, to protect from infringement the constitution 
he had framed, and the g^eat principles of freedom, 
petce, toleration, and clemency, upon which it was 
founded. But tbe embarrassments of a crippled, fot^ 
tune forbade the acconnplisliment of such an intention; 
and after his honorable acquittal, his return into filvour 
wKh the king, the restitution of his province, and his 
restoration to society, his desireHo go thither continued 
unabated, and its execution was only ^evented by tbe 
exigencies of his affairs. The interval between this pe- 
riod and 1699^ when he actually visited Pennsylvania, 
was filled up by Isbours in the ministry and the compo- 
sition of many useful treatises, all in unison with the doc- 
trines he had advocated, breathinf^ unrestrained fret- 
dom in religious creed, and inculcating tbe useful lessons 
of probity and virtue.. It is universally knoivn that he 
revisited the province with tbe intention of passing^ 
there the residue of his life, and that his departure from 
it was rendered necessary for its preservation. A cir- 
cumstance, according to Sutcliff, which happened dii 
ring his sojourn here, may be mentioned as tending more 
distinctly tounfold or elucidale tbe prerailing dispositions 
of the proprietary of Pennsylvania. The curiosity, felt bj 
jnost of the inhabitants to see the person of their g^ver- 
Pennsylvania, the circumstance would be viewed as an | nor oh his second arrival, was shared by a youth, twelve 



indication of guill, he determined ^pon remaining^ m 
England. A second proclamation haying dendunced 
him as an accomplice m the conspiracy excited by the 
Earl of Clarendon for the restoration of the dethroned 
monarch, he judged it proper still to consult bis safety 
by continuing in retirement. The seclusion ^hich he 
sought, I noay observe in passing, was enlivened by the 
occasional visits Of his friends among whom Was the 
great author of ''The Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing." Locke volunteered to procure his pardon; but 
as forgivness pre-supposed the commission of crime, 
Penn delicately declined the offer.' During this reces- 
sion from the concerns of the exteriial world, his active 
mind produced, ^besides the prefaces to tlie works of 
Barclay and Bumyeat, a variety of treatises, intended 
principally to harmonize conflicting views in his own 
society! to vindicate their doctrines from recent perver- 
sions and to demonstrate the feasibility of maintaining 
between nations perpetual peace.* The merits of these 
several performances are Act the subject of discussion; 
they are alluded to merely as showing the current of his 
thoughts, and that, under every variety of distress, he 
WM not unmindful of the principles for wluch he had 



years of age, a son of the individual with whom Piemi 
had taken up his residence. Tbe bov cnept softly lip a 
flight of steps on the outside of the house, leadings to 
Penn's appartroent; and on peeping through thelatch- 
et-bole, beheld with awe the governor on bis kncerin 
supplication to the Deity, The impression, produd^d 
by this spectacle upon the mind of the lad, was not ob- 
literated when the lengthened Bha4ows^of life had sn- 
nouneed to him the approach of its evening. To those 
who believed that William Penn, or bis sect, draw 
r their jurisprudence from the Old Testament," mi^ be 
recommended a reference to the numerous doctrinal 
productions of the former, particularly his *5Key," pub- 
lished in 1693* Any one, however, indiil^rently select- 
ed from his works^will smply display the tnisinformtUion 
of the impugnfer.*— This p^lance, rapid and super^cial as 
it is, at the prominent objects of Penn's labours, issuffi- 
ficteat to show that the ctiarges of ambition and neglect 
of bis colony are without adequate foundation. The 
beneficial ennployments of his leisure; tbe pure motiires 
as well as beneiBcial consequences of his intercourse 
with James .11.; his many neglected opportunities for 
political or ^efsonal promotions his sacrifice for Perni- 



been so long contending. In the midst of these afflic- sylvania; his watchfulness over its rights; and the 
«;»«• otwl UKoiipfl hi% t-^ceired eTaflrcrerated intellifirenee peated expressions of his anxiety for its welfiuie; are all 

arrayed in opposition. In fine, it must be evident to 



tions and labours he teceived exaggerated intelligenee 
of the unhappy condition- of his proviace-^f strong 
dissentions, between the province and territories; and 
vanff animosities excited by the arts of a fUrious and 
vioient sebismaticf The king, already prejudiced a- 
gainst him, upon being informed of these disasters, de- 
prived him, without hesitation, of the colony as incapa- 
ble of governing. It may easily be conceived how the 
effect of these accumulated calamities was increased, 
at this period, by domestic grief, in the sickness and 
death of his cherished and amiablcf consort. The meas- 
ure of his sufferings was now full* Being the object of 
ntimerous accusations, he began to be suspected and 
forsaken by those who had long extended to him the 
hand of friendship; his fortune was gone with the pro- 
vince in which it had been generously expended; and 



, 



the candid examiner of the life of William Penn, that 
though a rigid analysis of its several parts may discover 
the slight blemishes or venial weaknesses of humanity, 
their union presents as admirable a whole-*«s tranoend- 
antly g^od and great inpoint of general structure*-^aB 
the page of biography exhibits. 



IV 



• Among the works written during this period, are 
•«Just Measures," "The Key," "The new Athenians no 
noble Bereans," "Fruits of Solitude," "An Essay to 
pards the present and future Peace of Europe." 

J Keith. 
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PENMSYLTANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

On the 21st of October, 1829. a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphis, was held in the Hall of the Fmnk- 
lin Institute, for the purpose of considering the proprie- 
ty of taking measures in aid of the American Colonisa- 
tion Society. 

Mr. Ket, as the sgent of the society, addressed tbe 
meeting, and stated, that the American Colonization so- 
ciety, m consequence of its g^at exertions for some 
^ears past, in maintaining the colony establisbtd on tbo 
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cooit of Africa, had become involved in pecuniary em- 
barrassmentSy which prevented any furUter active ope- 
tiitions, and rendered it impossible to aend out any more 
emij^rants to Africa for aome time. This, it was feared, 
would have an injurious effect upon the colony, both in 
depriving* it of the usual annual additions, and in lead- 
ing> the colonists tu suppose that they were forgotten or 
neglected. A more direct inconvenience was, that the 
• society would be unable to provide for the transpor^- 
tion of a large number of slaves, whose liberty was 
promised on this condition. He suid, that there were 
then more than six hundred slaves .willing* to go ta Af- 
rica, and offered by their owners to the society on con* 
dition of their being sent to the colony. He then show- 
ed the effect o^he operations of the Colonization So* 
ciety in promoting the cause of Abolition, and that this 
was the only mode in which the friends of Abolition 
could hope for much success. It is well known that the 
laws of most, if not all the southern atates, discourage 
the manumission of slaves, unless they are removed^ 
from the state, and that therefore those benevolent per- 
sons who may wish to liberate their slaves, cannot do so 
«nLeis they also procure their removal. Besides this, 
jtbe condition of a slave suddenly emancipated, and 
thrown upon his own resources, is very far from being 
improved; and, however laudable tlie feeling which 
leads to such emancipation, its policy and propriety are 
at least questionable. By providing a refuge fbr these 
unhappy beings, the society removes a great obstacle 
to their manumission, and directly promotes the cause 
of Abolition. And, when it is considered, that the per- 
sons whg thus offer to liberate their slaves, deprive 
themselves, by so doing, of a large portion of their pro- 
•perty, tliey deserve every assistance in exectiting their 
benevolent intentions. That this is the cheapest and 
• most direct metho<l of promoting Abolition, was evi- 
deott «nce the emancipation of thousands might be pro- 
cured for the mere expense of transporting tliem to Af- 
rica^ wbereast in the ordinary mode, it required a large 
sum to Tiberate a single individual, whose liberty when 
attained, is, frequently, any thing but a blessing. 

Mr. Key concluded an eloquent address, by soliciting 
the aid of the citizetia of Philadelphia for the American 
Colonisation Society— ^And the following resolutions 
.were adopted: 

JkBobedt That the views and purposes of the Ameri- 
can Colopization Society, its arduous and successful la- 
Jbourstaplaotinga prosperous colony of free people of 
colour on the shores of AfHca, its influence in the south- 
«rh states, by which a number of those who were bom 
ta slavery have been emancipated, and tlie assurances 
the society baa received that a much greater number 
now in bondage will be made free when means are af- 
forded to transport them to the colony, entitle the so- 
ciety to the confidonce and support of the friends of the 
abolition of ^ very. 

Whereas, it appears to this meeting that several-hun- 
dred persons, now held as slaves in the southern states, 
may be gratuitously liberated whenever the Coloniza- 
tion Society shall be able to send them to Africa, and 
that the emancipation of such slaves cannot be effected 
by any other arrangement-^Tberefore, 

jRuohed, That this meeting earnestly recommend to 
the consider^ion of the citizens of Philadelphia, the 
expediency and the duty of contributing to the libera- 
tion of the slaves referred to, and that the president and 
secretaries of this meeting, together with the managers 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, be a commit- 
tee to obtain subscriptions and contributions, and to 
'place the funds so collected at the disposal of tt^e A- 
merican Colonization Society, on condition that they be 
mpplied exclusively to the outfit and transportation of 
slaves^ who, being willing to join the colony, can be lib- 
erated only with a view to their emigration. 

Immediately after the meeting, the committee pub- 
lished the following circular, addressed to the ^'Inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia. % 



• FaiAOw CiTiSBirs, — At a public meeting held in the 
Hall of the Franklin Institute, on the evening of the 2l8t 
inst* we were appointed to solicit aid to the funds of the 
American Colonization Society. 

The most powerful, and, we tnist, the most effectual 
appeal which can be nuide to your philanthropy, is the 
highly interesting fad, that the owners of upwards of 
six hundred slaves, have generously offered to emanci- 
pate them, as soon as funds are provided for their trans- 
p6rtation,witb their own consent,to the will-established, 
and prosperous colony of Liberia.* 

it is therefore your privilege, to be instrumental, not 
only to secure the fi'eedom of these degraded persons, 
but to preserve from bondage their offspring, through- 
out all future time! 

Can a nobler purpose be commended to your benefi- 
cence? Can a purer service be Tendered towards an 
abject portion of your fellow beings ?-7 We think not;— 
.and joHging from your characteristic liberality, we feel 
confident that you will assist in the accomplishment of 
this work of Justice and of Mercy. 

In reference to the efforts of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, we would respectfully submit bur opinion, 
that they have conferred distinguished benefits upon Af- 
rica herself; upon many of her descendants who have 
been restored from this country to her soil, mnd will 
continue to improve the condition of thousands of the 
(M)loiired population, by elevating them to the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of freemen in the land of their 
fathers. 

We humbly trust, and fully believe* if the society be 
amply su^^tained, it will ultimately put aiv end to the . 
odious foreign traffic in human flesh, and contribute 
more effectually to promote, and ensure the abolition of 
the institution of slavery in the U. Sti^tes, than any plan 
that has hitherto been devised. 

I'hus impressed, and convinced, we earnestly and af- 
fectionately invite toward that association, the patron- 
age of every friend of the African race, and implore for 
its success the especial favour of Divine Providence. 

Wx. WaiTB, 

BOBKRTS VaOX, 
B. W. UlGBAaDS, 

TaoMAs C. Jaxbs, 

J. K. MlTCHZlL, 

Gbobos W. Blioht, 
Jamis Batakii, 

El&IOTT CbBSSOIT* 

Philadelphia, Oct. 22d, 1830. 
Afler the distribution of this circular, the committee 
continued their attention to the obiect of their appcnnt- 
ment; and, in the month of March lasti made the follow- 
ing report, which was printed in the different newspa- 
pers of the city. 

REPORT of the committee appointed at the meeting 
held in the Hall of the Franklin Institute, on the 31st 
fii October last, in behalf of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

*Thi8 settlement is situated at the mouth of the Mont- 
serado river, and contains upwards of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, who enjoy, and participate in the manage- 
ment ofa free government. The soil is fertile, and the 
climate congenial to their constitutions. The colonists 
have established relations of friendship and trade with 
the native chiefs, more than an hundr^ of whose chil* 
dred have been sent to Liberia, for instruction in the 
schools established there. 

TJve colonists themselves shipped last year upwards 
of seventy thousand dollars worth of produce. A res- 
pectable merchant in this city has two vessels engaged 
m the trade with Liberia, and it is understood that more 
extensive commercial connections will soon be formed 
between that port and this. In New England, at New 
York and Baltimore, capital is advantageously employ- 
ed in like enterprises with the colony and the adjacent 
part of the coast. 
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The committee report, that in parfuance of the 
resohition appointing them to obtain subscriptions and 
contributlocis in aid of the American Colonization Socie- 
tj-^tbey proceeded to solicit sabscriptions and dona- 
tions, and have received the sum of $^,29U; besides one 
subscription of $1000, and one of $300, each payable in 
ten annual instalments. 

Tbey farther report, that toon after they had com- 
menced their collections, a communication was received 
by the PenosyWania Colonization Society at Washing- 
ton, stating that in conseo^nce of the g^at exertions 
made by that society, their treasury was so much ex- 
hansted, that they could not, for some time, fit out ano- 
ther expedition ta Africa; and suggestmg that the Penn- 
syhrviia. Society should undertake one with the funds 
which might be raised in this city. The proposition 
was accepted by the Pennsylvania Society, and arrange- 
ments were immediately commenced for the contempla- 
ted expedition. 

The brig Liberia, a newly built vessel of this port, 
was engaged to go to Norfolk in Virginia, there to re- 
ceive on board such liberated slaves as should be assem- 
bled by the Parent Societv, and sail thence on the 15tb 
of January for the coast of Africa. 

The terms agreed upon, were $25 for each passen- 
ger over twelve years of age — $12.50 for those between 
twelve and two, and nothing for infants under two.-» 
Within the time stipulated, the brig proceeded to Nor- 
folk, and having received on board the emigrants, sail- 
ed for the colony with fifty -eight passengers, of whom 
fofty-ntne were liberated slaves, for whose passagpe the 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society paid the stipola- 
ted prices, on receiving from the society at Washing- 
ton, a liA of their names snd ages, together with the 
places from which they had come. These, it is hoped, 
have before this time, safely reached their adopted 
home on the coast of Africa. Within a few days after 
the sailing of the Liberia, there arrived at Norfolk, af- 
ter a tofbome journey of 600 miles over land on foot, 
a company of thirty enfranchised slaves, who had been 
liberated by a benevolent gentleman of Georgia, for 
the purpose of going to the colony— and had been ex- 
pected to go in the Liberia; but unfortunately were de- 
layed tin after the vessel had sailed — and they had 
been obliged t« remain at Norfolk, waiting another op- 
portunity. 

Under these circumstances, the society at Washing- 
ton being anxious to send these and other liberated 
daves to the colony, but unable from the state of their 
fimds, to do so at present, expressed a desire that the 
managers of the Pennsylvania Society would provide 
for their transportation. This they have agreed to do, 
reljring on the generosity of their fellow citizens to en- 
able thiem ta accomplish the undertaking. They have 
engaged the brig Montgomery, to proceed from this 
wHt to Norfolk, where she is to take on board the em- 
^l^ots, and proceed to the colony on the coast of Af- 
rica. The time fixed for sailing from Norfolk, is the 
10th of Apnl next, when it is expected that 100 emi- 
grants will be there ready to embark. 

For thb purpose the committee placed all the money 
they bad received, at the disposal ot the Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 

In making thb dbposition of funds collected by them, 
6ie committee felt themselves justified by the resolu- 
tion under which they were appointed; and in submit- 
ting thb report, they take the liberty of recommending 
ttris noble charity to the attention of their fellow citi- 
zens. That it is the best mode of promoting the cause 
of abolitioo, a cause deservedly cherished by the phi- 
lanthropists of Pennsylvania, is evident from the fiict, 
that by thb means hundreds may be emancipated, and 
plaeed in a situation to enjoy all the blessings of liberty, 
at a comparatively 8mi«ll expense, (viz: merely the cost 
of conveying them to the colony, for their owners are 
w91mg to liberate them on condition that they will emi- 
frtift } while hy any other mode a large expenditure is 



necessary to purchase the freedom of a single individu- 
al, whose situation is, but too frequently, rendered 
much worse by the change. 

Thus impressed, the committee earnestly and res- 
pectfully invite the patronage of every friend of the Af- 
rican race, to assist them in thb work of beneficence: 
contributions in agricultural and mechanical implement^ 
books and other articles suitable for the numerous 
schools for the children of the colony and of the natives, 
provisions, clothing and merchandise suitable for that 
purpose, will be thankfully received by John Hanson, 
N. £. comer of Market and Water streets, and Gerard 
Ralston, No. 103 South Front street. Dbnations in 
money by Dr, James, No. 7 Ym-k Buildings, Walnut 
street; by Gerard Ralston, No. 103 South Front streetf 
Elliot Cresson, No. 30 Sansom street; by Rev. G. Boyd, 
No*— Vine street; and by the Rev. C. M. Dupuy, No. 
403 South Front street. 

WILUAM WHITE, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
Eluot Cbxssov, Secretary. 

In pursuance of the arrangement mentioned in thb 
report the managers of the Pennsylvania Cotouization 
Society, chartered the brig Montgomery to go to Nor- 
folk, wiiere she took on board seventv emif^nts,* and 
sailed thence for Liberia on tlie 29tli of Apnl. The ave- 
rage price of each passenger in the Montgomery was 
$26.95, which also included the fitiight of a considers* 
blequantity of provisions, and other articles, sent out 
for tne use of the colony. 

Since the sailing of the Montgomery, the Liberia has 
returned, after a prosperous voyage of forty-two davs 
out, having remained three weeks at Monrovia. Tno 
account giren by Captain Sherman, in hb letter to the 
President of the society, which b annexed to thb re- 
port, is highly interesting and gratifying to every 
friend of the colony. The testimony of Captain Sher- 
man, who is a respectable and intelligent man, and 
bad ample opportunity of observation, b calculated 
to confirm the hopes, and give new vigour te the 
efforts of those engaged in the cause of colonization. 
The managers take this opportunity of expressing 
their gratitude to Captain Sherman for hb kindness 
and attention to the emigrants^ and thei abiliW with 
which he conducted the cxpeditioB committed to hb 
care. 

We have received by the Liberia, the first number 
of the "LiBXBiA HiBALs,'' a newspaper which bto 
be published monthly at Monrovia, and the appearance 
of which may well be accounted an important xra in 
the annaU of the colony. The following extracts from 
the prospectus published in thb number, may serve to 
shew the matter it will contain, and the manner in which 
it is to be conducted. 

•* The laws of the colony, the result of elections, the 
decluons of courts, and the reports of committees are 
to be made known, and what more expeditious and 
economical mode can be adopted fer their pubfication." 

** Our principal aim will be, the publication of the 
most interesting domestic and foreign occurrences of 
the day— the arrival and departure of vessels— disser- 
tations on the manners and customs of the surrounding 
natives-^and essays on subjects which shall have a ten- 
dency to cement more closely the bonds of society, and 
to uphold the hands of the lawful authorities." 

Xhe marine list cootuned in this number,besidet the 
arrival of four foreign vesseb at the *' Port of Monro- 



* Of these, nearly two-thirds being Ifealth^ and in 
dustrious adults, (mostly fiurmers and mechanics,) will 
prove a valuable acquisition to the strength ef the colo- 
ny: thirty individuab were manumitted bv CoL Early, of 
Georgia, six by Franklin Anderson, of Hagerstewn, 
Md.,six by Rev. Mr. Tilden, of Stephensburg, Va.and 
the remaining twenty-eight by various benevolent per- 
sons near Lynchburg, Vs. 
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via," mentions the sailins^ of three colonial schoonen, 
on trading voyages along the coast of Africa, and the 
second number, since received, announces the arrival 
and departure of seventeen vessels. One of the colo- 
nists, who has resided seven years in Liberia, came out 
with Captain Sherman, and gives a most flattering ac- 
count of the situation of the colony. The object of his 
visit to this country, is to see his friends, and take with 
jhim, to Africa, bis mother, and other reUtives, who re- 
side in this city. He intends to return in a few weeks. 

Annexed to this report, arc two letters from Cap 
jtain John B. Nicolson of the United SUtes Navy 
>trhich are - valuable for the information they con- 
tain, and as giving the opinion of an unprejudiced ob- 
server, of the state of the colony; and also an interest- 
mg exposition of the views and feelings of the colonists 
themselves, contained in their circular addressed to the 
colored people of this country. Mr. Clay's address 
to the Colonization Society of Kentucky, also annexed, 
is an eloquent and impressive account of the origin, 
operations, and views, of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. 

In concluding this report, the board cannot withhold 
from their fellow citirens the expression of their g^te- 
ful sense of the liberality with which they have second- 
ed our humble exertions: the whole sum contributed.* 
amounting to #3999 50 

They have disbursed as follows: 
Expedition of 58 passengers per Brig 

Liberia, 11327 22 

^70 passengers and stores per 

Brig Montgomery, 1887 00 

• ^ ^ 3214 22 



Leaving a Balance of 



f785 28 



This sum they propose to appropriate towards fit- 
ting out another expedition, to sail early in the ensuing 
autumn, if borne out by that munificence for which our 
city has ^een so long distinguished: they would there- 
fore particularly invite their attention to the generous 
offer of a gentleman who has already subscribed seve- 
ral hundred dollars, and who proposes to be « one of 
t^enty-fiv^ persons, who shall contribute $100 each, to 
ipsure the fulfilment pf this benevolent plan." 

In addition to the sums collected in Philadelphia, we 
have received from the Chester County Colonization 
Society the sum of $113, contributed by the inhabit- 
ants of Chester county in aid of the expeditions, in nur- 
suance of resolutions adopted at a meeting held in 
West Cheater at the request of the managers of this 
■ociety. 

Philadelphia has already contributed much to this 

Ereat objeet, by sending two vessels with colonists to 
iberia, and it would be a source of noble satisfaction, 
ifoor city, by sending a third, should set an example 
for other parts of the Union to imitate. Were arrange- 
Qienis made for sending, annually at least, one vessel 
freighted with emigrants to the coast of Africa, the po- 
lony would soon fc!e in a condition to render foreign 
fupport unnecessi^ry, and a flourishing people would 
express their gratitude to those who had removed them 
from a state ot degradation, to the enjoyment of ^ the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

THONLAS C. JAMES, President. 
Jas. BAT-ABDf Secretary pro. tem. 

Ldtfrfrom Capt Wl E. Sherman^ captain of the LthenOf 
Ufhieh tanrua the eoknisti to Liberia in January last, 

PhiUdelphia, May 10, 1830. 
Mr. Edward Hallowell, « 

Dear Sir, — As you expressed a wish that I should 

" * They have also to acknowledge the receipt of three 
|cegs of medicine from Benjamin Johnsons fifteen pair 
of shoes from Robert Murphey; «id several ploughs and 
harrows from Rush and Muhlenburgh. 



commit to writing some account of our colony in Afri* 
ca, for your own information and that of your friendy, I 
with pleasure comply with your request, and will give 
you all the information I could obtain in the three weeks 
I was there last March. 

The tract of country purchased by the Colonization 
Society of the United States, from African kings, with 
a view of providing an asylum for emancipated slaves, 
and a residence for any free persons of color who might 
be desirous of g^ing thither, is called, as you very well 
know, by the appropriate name of Liberia. 

The first settlement and capital of tlie colony is Mmt' 
rovia, situated in lat. 6, 21, N. and 10, 30, W. long.* 
about a quarter of a mile above the mouth of the river 
Montserado,and about three quarters of a mile froi%tlie 
point of the cape, bearing the same name. The river 
St. Paul empties into the sea a short distance from the 
Montserado. For the first two years the emigrants lived 
in small thatched houses, and about five years ago, the 
first dyrellini^ constructed of timber and boards, was 
built on the site of the present town, in a forest of trees 
of towering height, and a thick underwood. Tigers 
entering this (then) little village, have been shot from 
the doors. The first settlers had many difiScultiea to 
encounter, as is usually the case in establishing a new 
settlement; but all those difficulties have been happily 
overcome, and the people arc now epjoying the bene- 
fits of their persevering industry. 

Monrovia, at present, consists of about ninety dwelBng 
houses and stores^ iv\)o houses for pubUc toorelupt and a 
court house. Many of the dwellings are handsome and 
convenient, and all of them comfortable. The plot c^ 
the town is cleared more than a mile square, elevated 
about seventy feet above the level of the sea, and coo- 
tains seven Atifu2re(f inhabitants. The streets are gene- 
rally one hundred feet wide, and like those of our good 
city, intersect each other at right angles. T1ieC<Moni* 
zation Society have an agent and physician there. 

The agent is the chief magistrate of the colony, and 
the physician his assistant. No white people are sllow- 
ed to reside in the colony for the purpose of trade, or of 
pursuing any mechanical business, such being Intended 
for the exclusive benefit of colored people. The colo- 
nial secretary, collector of custom^, surveyor, and con^ 
stables, are appointed by the agent; — ^the Tice'«geot» 
sheriff, treasurer, and all other civil officers are elective* 
and all the offices except tha^ of the agent and physi- 
cian are filled by colored people. 

The court holds its sessions on the first Monday in 
every iponth; juries are impannelled as with us, and its 
jurisdiction extends over the whole colony. The trials 
are principally for larceny, apd the criminals generally 
natives, who commit thefts in the settlements. A few 
instances of kidnapping have occurred; these depreda-^ 
tions were committed on the recaptured Africans. To 
the honor of the emigrants be it mentioned, that but fiye 
of their number have been committed for stealing ot 
misdemeanor since 1827. 

Two native kings have put themselves and their sub- 
jects (supposed to amount to ten thousand,) under the 
protection pf the colony, and are ready, should it be 
thought necessary or expedient by the settlers to put 
into their hands arms, to make common cause with them 
in case of hostilities by any of the natives; which, how- 
ever, is not anticipated, as the most friendly disposition 
is manifested by all the natives of the country firom whom 
any danger might have been apprehended. 

The township of CaldwcU\% about seven miles from 
Monrovia, on St. Paul's river, and contains a population 
of five hundred and sixtv agriculturists. The soQ is 
exceedingly fertile, the situation pleasant, and the peo- 
ple satisfied and happy. The emigrapts carried out by 
me, and from whom I received a pleasing and satisftcto- 
,ry account of that part of the country, are located^there. 

Millsburg\% situated twenty-fire miles from Menrorts* 
on the St. Pauk, at the heud of tide water, where them 
are never fiiiling streams, sufficient for one hundrf^ 
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millsi and there is timber enough in the immediate 
neighbourhood for their employment, if used for the 
purpose of sawing, for half a century. The town con- 
tains two hundred inhabitants. 

Bushrod's Isbind, which separstes the Montserado 
from the St. Paul's river» is seven miles in length, three 
at lU extreme breadth, libout five miles from Monrovia, 
and IS yery fertile; on this Island are settled thirty fami- 
lies from the Carolinais. All the above settlers, amount- 
Sg to at least fifteen hundred, are emigrants from the 
Dited States. 

On the left bank of Stockton Creek, and near the 
settlement on Bushrod's Island, the recaptured Afri- 
cans are located; two hundred and fifty of whom, were 
scat out by tlie government of the United States, and 
one hundred And fifty taken by .the colonists from the 
Spaniah factories; the agents of which having bougltt 
some of our kidnapped Africans, and refusing to give 
them up, the colonists not only took their own people 
but the slaves they hsid collected. These four hundred, 
who are useful agriculturists, are happily situated and 
very contented. The settlements of which I have 
spoken, contain in the aggregate, nearly two thousand 
soul% and are in a flourishing condition. 
. I have been frequently asked, since my return from 
liberia, whether there is no danger of the natives break- 
ing in upon (he colonists and destroying them. The 
liest answer I can give to this question, in addition to 
what I have already said, is a statement of the foHow- 
iiig facts. 

When the colonists could muster but thirty effective 
nen for defence, & when the forest was within pistol shot 
of their bouses, five thousand of the natives, armed with 
muskets and other weapons of war, made an attack upon 
them in three divisions. A part of this little band were 
surprised by the left division, who took possession of one 
of their two cannon, a nine pounder; but instead of 
iliaking use of it,- (if indeed they knew how,) for the 
piece was loaded with grape and round shot^ and a light- 
ed match placed near it, the possessors were seen em- 
bracing it^ powwowing over it and vociferating, "big 
gun»big gun," ^11 the other/ a four pounder, was brought 
to bear on them under the direction of Lot Cary, and 
plied with so much precision and activity that they re- 
treated. The gun Wfts retaken and turned on the inva- 
ders^ when they made their escape to the forest There 
was some skirmishing from the bush until one of their 
Gregree*men was sUio, carried off by our men,&thrown 
into the river. This event entirely disheartened them, 
they went off, and have from that time never appeared 
in hostile array against the colonists. Many of them 
liave traded with tnre colony ever since, but they would 
not acknowledge that they were engaged in the war^ 
tUly from an intercourse of some time, they found it 
would oot be remembered to their prejudice. They 
then related many singulftr and amusmg anecdotes re- 
specting it, and acknowledged the loss of seventy to 
eighty men killed. If I remember rights the colonists 
t6st but two or three of their little band. 

The means the colony have for defence^ at present^ 
eonsist of twenty pieces of ordnance, and muskets, &c. 
for loop men, which may be increased from pritate 
stores if wanted. In Monrovia there are, Capt. Stew- 
ard's compaay of Infantry, We^tver's company of Artil- 
leiy, and Draper's company of Rifle Rangers. In Cald- 
well, Davis* company of Infantry,and Brown's of Artille- 
tj. In If illsburg. White's company of Rifle Rangers. 
All those are volunteers and in uniform; besides which, 
M respectable numbef of militia, not in uniform, and as 
many of the natives under the protection of th€ coloni- 
al government as it may think proper to arm. These 
&ct8 will, I thtnk^ satisfy any man as to the safety of the 
colonists from attacks by the natives. 

There is a respectable fort on Cape Montserado, 
which commands the roadstead, and has protected an 
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English vessel chased in by a purate. The military are 
commanded by Major Barbour — the Commander in 
Chiefs is the society's agfent. 

There is much hospitality to be found in Monrovia, 
and among the inhabitants a greater proportion of moral 
and religious characters than in this city. 1 never saw 
a man intoxicated, nor heard any profane swearing du- 
ring the three weeks 1 #as among them'. 

The two houses for religioils worship already ifoticet^ 
are Baptist and Methodist — the Baptists have three and 
Methodists ^ve preachers, all intelligent colored men; 
merchants and tiaders, residing among them; so that 
the people have nothing to pay for the support of min- 
isters, five German Missionaries, some minister^ and 
teachers reside there, a pprfion df whom presidi sit the 
Methodist church occasionally. 

A trading compftDy has been formed af Monrovia; 
with a capital of $4, 000; and an agreement entered into 
that no dividend shall be made until the profits increase 
the capital to $20,000. The stock has risen from 50 to 
75 dollars per share, in one year. 

It has been objected that the climate is very un- 
healthy, — this is true as respects the whites, but erro- 
neous as reS]^ects the colored people. Those from 
the middle and northern states have to undergo what is 
called a seasoning, — that is, they generally take the fe- 
ver the first month of their residence, but it has rai^^Ty 
proved fatal, since accomn^odations have been prepa- 
red for their reception; those from Georgiai, the Caro* 
linas, and the soutlieni parts of Virginia, either escape 
the fever altogether, or have it very slightly. Deaths 
occur there, indeed; as in other places, but Doctor 
Mechlin, the agent, assured me that the bills of mor- 
tality would shew a less proportion of death's, (hait 
thotfe of Baltimore, Philadelphia of New York. 

I have given you a statement of facts as nearly as I 
could ascertain them. If there be any errors;they are^ 
lam persuaded, unimportant, for my information has 
been derived from respectable sources in that country; 
and my own observation induces me to believe thatr 
what I have written is substantially correct. 

I will add my opinion, though I fear you ntuf think it 
presumptuous. 1 liave no hesitation rn saying that I 
believe Liberia will, in time, become a great nation, 
and be the means^ eventually; of civil izinj^ a g^at part 
of Africa, and I should hope the whole of that benight, 
ed country. There are already in Monrovia, at least 
60 children of native parents, and there would be» if 
wanted, many more. 

Do you ask what kind of government the Liberiana 
would establish, if a great nation and left to themifelves; 
I answer, a republican, unquestionably. l*be intelli- 
gent emigrants having been brought up in this coun- 
try, and the first laws in operation among (hem being re- 
puolioan, they would be as well prepared for happiness 
under such a {^vemment, as any people in the world. 
The adult male inhabitanttf consider themselves mm* 
and know how to enjoy the blessingi of a free institur 
tion, and will never surrender their liberties, but with 
their lives. They are. now as patriotic Americans aar 
our fore-fathers were loyal stibjects of the kings of Eng« 
land. Should they receive no further aid from this 
country, they will nevertheless, in my opinion, attain to 
greatness eventually, but if that aid which I think the/ 
so justly deserve, should be continued, their progress to 
this end will be greatly accelerated. 

Some are of opinion that Hayti is preferable to Libe- 
ria for colored people to emigrate to; a little reflection 
will, I think, show the error of this opinion. Hayti is 
and ever has been in the hands of military despots: the 
Uaytians have never known what ratio;ial liberty was, nor 
ever can. Experience has shown this to be the case. 
What would people of colour fi^m this country gain by 
going to Hayti?— -they w6uld be kept as Ubourers^ 
" hewers of wood n>4 drawers of water," to the haugh- 
ty Haytian. They would have no s^ce in the govem- 
menty and could never rite to any degree of emineoco* 
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If they inust have masters, they prefer white to those 
of their own color j this I have found to be universally 
their sentiment. The manners and customs of the Hay- 
tians are different from those of our people as is their 
langua^. The religions and even moral colored peo- 
ple, cannot be happy where the Sabbath is a day of re- 
velry and dissipation, and they considered as heretics, 
and where the morals of the people 4Lre tittle better than 
those of the native African. 

Many of our citizens seem to think that the object 
and only object of the Colonization Society^ is to get 
clear of a surplus colored population; 1 have very little 
personal acquaintance with any of the members, but I 
never can attribute a motive so selfish te that society. 
Their objects then can only be the laudable ones of 
bettering the condition of an injured people, diminish- 
ing slavery in our country, and the civilization of Africa, 
all which appear to be attainable. 

Tou may say I have g^ven you much extraneous mat- 
ter, which has but little bearing on the main question — 
true, but I am writing to a friend, whose goodness I 
know will pardon this digression, and who can expect 
no better from an old seaman. Yoiirs, truly, 

W. E. SHERMAN. 



EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Captain Crusiama Conyngham, 

Anecdote of Captaih ConnranjM, taken from a French 

paper in 1777. 
''When the English Captain came on board of the 
Revenge he pointed at the flag and turned it into ridicule 
**wbat do you mean (said he to Conyngham) by those 
stars and stripes" — "the stars are emblematical of my 
country but the stripes arc for her enemies," replied 
Conyngham. Not baring seen this anecdote heretofore 
published I think it too good to be lost. 

"Captain Conynrham was offered a commission in the 
BritJ!^ Navy but declined acceptance. He received 
several handsome offers of pay and preferment all of 
which he refused saying he would stick to his Flag.*' 

*'When Conyngham was a prisoner in Dunkirk, Lord 
Stormount sent an officer to see him and report to him 
his appearance, conduct and present temper of mind. — 
The officer was shown into the yard where Captain C. 
was playing ball; after having eyed him attentively he 
walked up and accosted him '*how can you indulge in 
iuch lightness of behavior when you know you are to be 
■ent to England to lufTer for an act of piracy," ' 'that may 
happen, but come and take a game with me and prove 
youraelf a worthy enemy." "I pity your delusion mis- 
taken man— be advised repeot in time and make peace 
with your king whom 3roa have insulted and your God 
whom you have despised." "I intend to make a peace 
with my king and a lasting peace too but I do not want 
gazers, time enough fortutt when I am taken through 
the streets of London. I ask no man's pity, I fear not 
death in any shape, and only hope I may live to serve 
ny eeuntr]^ by humbling her enemies." The officer 
turned on bis heel and left him, and it is said repeated 
toStormount that nothing but the gallows would prevent 
him from injuring England." 

I have eopied the foregoing from a paper headed — 
*^higular audacity in a British officer when confined in 
Dunkirk." 

"Audacity has a line through it and effrontery put 
above It.*' — Extract from his Journal. 

^When I was captured by the Gakdea* I was drest in 
a common seaman's clothes and escaped unnoticed for 
some days but finally I was discovered and taken before 
the Captain, who threatened me with the yard arm of 
his ship4 d^^'^d me for my impudence and placed me 
in irons in the Cockpii on a beggarly allowance. How- 
ever I could think and threaten what I wonld do in fu- 
ture if I ever should g^t an opportunity, for revenge*' 

* Galatea or Galatia spelt both waya in hit Journal. 



/. M. NesbitL 

On page 229 of the tenth volume of the American 
Remembrancer yor will find the plan of the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank* for the supply of the army of the United 
States with provisions. But few of the original subscri- 
bers are now living, I can only remark, David H, Co- 
nyngham of the House of J. M. Nesbitt 8t Co., John 
Donaldson and William Tnrnbull, Esquire)*. 

So great was the distress of the American army in 
1780, that General Washington was apprehensive that 
they would not be able to keep the field. The army, 
however, was saved by a combination of providential 
circumstances; General Washington having written to 
Richard Peters Esq. giving him full information of the 
state of the army; that gentleman immediately called 
on J. M. Nesbitt, Esquire and explained to him the dis- 
tress of (he army and the wishes of the General. Mr. 
Nesbitt replied "that a Mr. Howe of Trenton had offer- 
ed to put up'pork for him if he could be paid in hard 
money. I made a contract with this gentleman who is 
a respectable member of the society of Friends, to put 
up for one house all the pork and beef he could possi- 
bly obtain and that we would give him the gold for it. 
He performed his engagement and we paid him ■ 
you shall therefore have it and in addition a valuable 
prize has just arrived to Bunner, Murray & Co. laden 
with provisions you can have that also." 

I need not tell you how pleased Mr. Peters was with 
the result of his application — the provision was sent in 
time and the army was preserved. Mr. Nesbitt was a 
fiiithful coadjutor of Robert Morris during the war in 
tlie supply of money and necessaries for the army and 
in the support of public credit when Mr. Morris acted as 
Financier 

It may be necessaty to explain that the House of Co- 
nyngham and Nesbit was conducted during the war un- 
der the firm of J. M. Nesbitt & Co. as Mr. Conyngham 
was frequently absent from the United States. 

Extract from Chv. Pownalta Jottmal in the year 1754. - 

"I took the road fix)m Fhikdelphia to Wright's ferry, 
on the river Susquehanna. 

From Philadelphia to Coalter's ferry over the Schuyl- 
kill is one mile three quarters and fifty-two perches. 

All the plots of this town represent it as extending 
from the Delaware to the Schuylkill. That this town 
should ever have such an extent is impossible — it does 
not now extend one third of th* way; those, therefore, 
who bought lots on speculation were much deceived. 

Another idea was that there should be no houses on 
the high bank east of Front street. This bank was ve- 
ry high, and a beautiful beach was at its foot. The first 
settlers built their houses on the west side of Front st. 
and as they required stores they asked and obtained 
permission to build their stores and even dwelling hou- 
ses upon the beach; which was not sold, but divided im 
to lotorand leased on advantageous terms to the propri- 
etor. And in this way Water street was built. At thit 
day the roots of the original pine trees are tob^ seen in 
the streets. The city is built on a dead flat. ' There 
is a low swampy island called Mud Island, at the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers. The number of inhabitants is 
about twenty thousand. TA houses are all built of 
brick like those of Cheapside in London, with a front 
over the base story, and a little slip of a window to light 
about by the ^de of a chimney. On each side of tho 
street there is a trottoir pavement, the streets are not pa- 
ved, but formed with gravel. 

The f^hy boats at Schuylkill are the most convenient 
and manageable I ever saw. 

From Coalter's ferry went to Shadling to the Black 
horse four miles and a quarter. 

Meeting house one mile and a quarter. 

* Our correspondent will find thia on page 259 of tho 
!3d volume.— Em. 
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Hughes, the three Suns two miles and s half. 

Ann Miller's, the Buck, one mile. 

Richard Berry's, the Plow, two miles and three quar- 
ters of a mile. 

G. Asbton's, tb« Vernon (now Warren) three miles 
and a quarter 

The woods are oak, hickorjr, and chesnut. The 
wbfrfe of the land is possessed by settlers, but not culti 
▼ated as t Vy hold Itfge tracts. The 4ace of the coun- 
try resembles a stormy sea. 

To the White Hone (Hambright's) two miles and 
three quarters. 

To the Ship (Thomas Parks) eight miles & a quarter. 

At the Vernon's head, the road descends .the South 
lloantain into a valley, and then runs along the 
TaUey west twelve milesd This is a narrow valley, but 
beautiful; a little rivulet runs through it, and empties 
into the Schuylkill at Swedes' ford. The valley is ful- 
ly cultivated and settled; ever^ farmer raises wheat and 
has a lime kiln; every house is surrounded with apple 
and peach orchards. The farms all look as if they were 
held by proprietors and not by tenants. Land sells at 
jSSanacre. 

To the Wagon, (James Way's) six miles and a half. 

From the Ship to the Tun by the Wagon tavern the 
road passes over the North Mountain. To the Tun 
(John Miller's^is six miles. The road does not get clear 
of the mountain until it gets to the Sun. The Hat is 
the widow Caldwell's six miles and a quarter. The last 
thirteen miles I could not ride under three hours. 

To the Red Lion, (Joseph Steers) six miles & a half. 
To Conestoga four miles. 

To Lancaster one mile. Lancaster a growing town 
and making money-*a mann&ctory here of saddles and 
packsaddles, also of guns-— it is a stage town-^five hun- 
dred houses — ^two thousand inhabitants. 

Between Lancaster and Wright's ferry, I saw the fi- 
nest farm one can possibly conceive, in the highest cul- 
ture, it belong^ to a Switzer. Here it was I saw the 
method of watering meadows by cutting troughs in the 



nia. Captain General and Commander-in-chief in and 
over the same, was interred in the Evangelical Trinity 
Church in this borough (the elders and vestry of that 
church having politely requested that the body might 
there be interred). The attention paid by Cul. George 
Gibson, Lt. Col, Stephen Bayard, and Captains Brown 
e I and Huston, in conducting the military on the occasion 
i- I of his Excellency's funeral, did them honour; and the 
gpentlemen of the boiough in their military character 
made a very hatidseme appearance. 

The affection which the House of Assembly had for 
his Excellency would not permit his body to bo carried 
by any other persons than members, twelve of whom 
boro his remains to the grave." 

"When the British came to Philadelphia, Robert 
Morris, J. M. Nesbitt and several others oame'to Lan- 
caster for safety. 

George Bartram, a merchant of Philadelphia, a native 
of Scotland was compelled also to come to Lancaster.-^ 
He dined out with a party of Whigs, and took cold 
which caused his desth in his 43d year on the 24th of 
April, I777f and was buried in firont of the Episcopal 
church. A neat marble slab on the pavement marks 
the spot where his remaina are deposited." 
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Layif^ the Comer Stone of the First Nem Jeruaakm 
Church in Btlaware County* 

This ceremony was performed on the 7th June^ in 
the presence of a large collection of the people of the 
neighbourhood, besides a very considerable number 
from the city and other places. After singing a hymn, 
and prayer, the assembly was addressed at considerable 
length by Mr. Robison, of Delaware county, and though 
his discourse was interrupted by a shower of rain, he 
succeeded in his main object — ^that of explaining some 
of the fundamental principles of the New Jerusalem 
faith. 

The comer stone was then laid by Mr. Jacob Lin- 
coln, an excellent operative mason. 



In it was depo« 
side of the hill for' the springs to run in-the water sited a bottle, containing the articl^ of the New Jeru- 
would run over the sides and water the whole of the ^^lem faith; the Journal of theur late convention, and 



ground. If the plan be used in England I never saw it. 

A town called Ephrata near Lancaster, settled by peo- 
ple called Donkers, Doopevs, Dimplers, they are I think 
a queer set of protestant regulars. 

In speaking of Alexandria, he says, there is one good 
house in it, its of Lord Fairfax's and perhaps seventy 
others." — 

I copied part of Governor Pownal's Journal for you. 

In the Book was the following note in manuscript: 

"When Governor Pownal visited Lancaster there 
was not one good house in the town. The houses were 
chiefly of frame, filled in with stone— of logs — ^and a few 
of stone. When Lancaster was laid out it was the de- 
sire of the proprietor to raise an annual revenue fVom 
the lots;no lots were therefore sold of any large amount; 
but settlers were encouraged to build and receive a lot, 
paying an annual sum as ground rent— hence the large 
number of poor or persons in indigent circumstances 
who were induced to settle in Lancaster. The Lancas- 
ter town was therefore too large at an early period in 
proportion to the population of the surrounding coun- 
tiy, and ita inhabitants suffered much from a want of 
employment as from its local situation remote from wa- 
ter, it was not or could it ever possibly become a place 
of business. The proprietor was therefore wrong in 
forcing the building and settlement of Lancaster. The 
town outgrew its strength, and looks dull and gloomy 
in consequence. 

Two Governors were buried in Lancaster, Governor 
Wharton and Governor Mifflin. 

*<LAircAsi^tt, toy 27th, 1578. 

On Sanday last the remains of his Excellency Tho- 
mas Wharten, junior,Esquire, President of the Supreme 
Executire Council of the Commoowealth of Peqiaylva- 



some other papers relating to the church. 

After the stone was laid, the assembly was addressed 
by the Rev. M. Carll, of Philadelphia. The speaker 
wished it distinctly understood^ ''that the^ laid the 
comer" stone of that church in the name of Jbhovah, 
one God, and that Jesus Christ was that God;" and he 
hoped '* that the church erected thereon, might never 
be appropriated to the worship, of a Trinity, or more 
than one God as distinct and separate beings." Mr. 
Carll was followed by the Rev. Mr. Roatch. The cere* 
mony was concluded with a prayer by Mr. Robison. 

The site of the church is on the Marshall's road, in 
the township of Upper Darby. — Cheater {Pa.) Viaiter, 

Hnereaaing Coal Buaineaa at Maueh CWiA;.-*Not- 
withstanding the disadvantages which the Mauch 
Chunk Coal Co. labour under in having to use the river 
channel from Easton to tide instead of the canal which 
is not yet completed, and rough arks in lieu of the reg^ 
ular canal boat, we are pleased to observe that theur 
business is gradually increasing. We are informed that 
the business of one day this week was as follows: — 383 
tons of coal quarried at the mines, conveyed to the 
landing by the rail road, 9 miles, passed down the 
chute and shipped in rough arks for Philadelphia, via 
Lehigh canal and Delaware river channel. — June 13* 

LMghPumeer. 

On Monday afternoon last, a person from Pbiladelphi* 
engaged to pick up one hundred potatoes laid one 
yanl apart in one hour^ he began the task lust before 
the commencement of a heavy shower, and though it 
rained exceeding fast, he performed it in 49 minutes—* 
induing which he must have travelled about lis miles. 

Camden Stmt* 
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REMARKS OF SIR. ING£RSOI«I«, 

Preceding the reading of the Deehraiion of Independence^ 
at the Cekbration of its annitcrsary on the 5th instant, 
at the Masomc BaiL 

Gentleineii, — By request of your eotnmittee of ar- 
rangement, I am about to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; which I shall do from a fac-smile of the ori- 
Ipnal draught in the excellent hand-writing of the illus^ 
trious author, as annexed to his delightful and most in- 
•tructive Memoirs lately published. 

Fifty-four years tigo, when this charter of universal 
emancipation was reported to congress, sitting in this 
neighborhood, it was difficult to get a majority to rote 
for It; not three millions of human beings existed to 
support it, they were dispersed, divided, poor in every 
tbmg but spirit, and fettered by colonial subjection. 
* Now near five millions are enjoying this anniversary 
of its adoption in the three central and contiguous states 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio alone ( the neigh- 
boring cities or Philadelphia and New York, which 
then did not together contain fifty thousand inhabitants 
mre now almost four hundred thousand strong, rejoieing 
in every political, religious, social and intellectual ad- 
vantage and refinement; nearly all educated, free, and 
Above want. 

^ Thirteen millions of happy people of the samie na- 
tion, united by better and stronger sympathies than ev- 
er before joined a people together, are celebrating this 
glorious day in unexampled peace, plenty and firosper- 
ity, in the nnest climates and most improveable territo- 
ries of the world, with the assurance that these enjoy- 
ments, the most desirable of all earthly inheritances, 
may be transmitted unimpaired, from generation to 
generation, to countless descendants. 

Five and twenty millions more have recently broke 
the chains of a most galling servitude and established 
their independence throughout the southern part of 
the Artrarican hemisphere, who are forming free insti- 
tutions onf our plan, for whom our government has de- 
clared to an tfhe powers of Europe that they shall not 
recolonise them. 

Even in Europe, the two nations that seconded our 
independence, France an^ Spain, have so far succeed- 
ed in their struggles for therr own, as to be flourishing 
under chartered and representative governments, in the 
midst of monarchies declining all around them for the 
want of snch' institutions. 

Our old enemy Great Britain, become by the force 
of circumstances our customer and friend, has yielded 
religious independence to Ireland, the country with 
which we have ro ms^y sympathies, and frokn whlCY^ 
we hare derived so many sinews. 

Bavaria and other parts' of Germany, to which' we 
are indebted for a population of the most substantial. 



To keep it, we have but to be gratefiil, to enjoy our 
lot with thanksgiving, to indulge in temperate and 
wholesome hilarity; for there is no foreign war to ex- 
cite, no intestine tumult to distract, our happy country. 
Animated, as it ought to be, for passive rest is the re- 
creation of slaves, salutary agitation the element offree^ 
men, nosubjeet more rational, interesting or desirable,' 
could occupy a people's attention than the great con- 
stitutional ouestions of late discussed in congress, and^ 
bv the chief magistrate, in noble displays of reason and 
eloquence. To apprehend danger from such control 
versies would be to despair of the republic without 
cause. We might as well shudder at every flash hma 
Heaven that clears the atmosphere.' 

But among these memorable debates, it is remarka« 
ble that while the south and the east have proclaimed 
their doctrines, as if the union had no centre, and the 
constitution was to be preserved or destroyed by the 
extremes only, scarce a voice has been lifted up to ex- 
plain the vieVirs and vindicate the rights of those great' 
middle states, which contain half the population, and 
more than half the freemen, the resource, the militia* 
the commerce, the manufactures; the springs of pros** 
perity, the inteHigence and improvements of the whole 
unions without which both east and south would be dis- 
jointed extremes, being no more than wmgs without §r 
body, or colonies without even a mother country. 

The views and rights of that solid, silent centre, are 
to be read in the Declaration ef Independence, the 
great foundation of the Constitution of these United 
States; proclaiAiinr universal emancipation/ univeml 
education; universal toleration, universal suffrage, uni- 
versal equality before God and man; the people in all 
their sovereignty; the common people, who, as a maas^ 
never roiean wrong, and mostly do right; who are tupe- 
rior in patriotism to the demagoguesand jacobins, whose 
study is to mislead, as in intelligence to princes and no- 
bles whose prerogative is to rule; the statea in all their 
original, unalienated rights; the union in all its constitu- 
tional powers; and our country, composed not of land 
and men only, but also of liberty, equality, and good 
government^-out coontiy, always right if possible, but^ 
even right or wrongs forever. 

These are the grounds on which Pennsylvania stMnds,* 
who disowns any. oUim to declare the oonAitutton of 
the union; how she alone would choose to have it to-' 
day, or alter it tomorrow, or to eonfioe the union' 
within her commonwealth. 

Let Massachusetts, Virginia and Carolina put forward 
their champions to urge oonflicting and extravagant 
pretensions, sometimes ultra-federal, at others ultra 
anti-federal, treason from Hartford, or an estimate from' 
Columbia of the value of the union in cotton: But be it 
the eoncem of Pennsylvania to hold the balance with a* 
firm and even hand, aa adjusted at first by Washington* 



industrious and respectable character — even those I and Jefferson; to maintain the constitution as they es-' 
states are by no means as much without liberty as they tablished it, and improve it by completing their pUna. 
were. Let us cherish not only stste rights^ but state feeling^ 

state pride, aye state prejudices, without whiehT 
no state, however populous and powerful, will be equaF 
to any state that does cherish these conservative prin- 
ciples. Let us strain every nerve to complete intcmar 
improvements, the bonds of peace, thie pdre wells of 
the Wealth of nations; above all, that greatest of internal 
improvements^education — without which all otberr 
are little worth. 

And let us cling to the union ua'it^t roOk of thIe states'' 
salvation; pay its debts, promote its welfare, ensure its 
prosperity by fostering the agriculture, protecting the 
manufactures and extending tho eoimneiSce of tbe whole; 
augment the population, cultivate the intelligence, vir- 
tue and happiness of every classi and practice in all 
our relations, public and private, Jefferson's divine^ 
precepts, to love onr neighbors as ourselves, and our 
country much better than ourselves. 
In so doing, we shall live gratefully and die woi^ily 
I in the f^rit of the DedartUion of lodepeadcoce, which. 



Thrones are tottering and crumbling, potentates are 
auaking and yielding, throughout Christendom, while 
the tides of freedom are fertilising their thirsty soih, by 
constant fluctuation wearing away the bulwarks of pre- 
judice and ignorance, and depositing the alluvion from 
which independence is to grow. 

Such are the fruits of our declaration of independence. 

Our first duty, on the annual celebration of these 
miracles, is gratefully to thank the Giver of all Good 
for bestowing them. 

Our second duty is by cordial devotion to revive the 
principles by which such blessings are to be preserved 
and perpetuated. 

It has been contended that our political Sabbath 
cught no longer to be kept. But it would be almost as 
unwise and ungrateful to abandon it, as to forego that 
day of religious rest which all nature and nature's God 
bare lanctiBcd aa good* grateful and neoesiary for 
mankind. 
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CENSUS. 
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tfter upologtding^ for this imperfect preface, I proceed 
to reid to you," . 

CENSUS OF READING. 

JVorth Ward. 

MALT.S. FEMALES. 

Under 5 years 266 239 

Between 5 and 10 207 224 

10 and 15 218 208 

15 and 20 201 237 

20 and SO 300 .....310 

194 



30 and 40* < 
40 and 50- • 
50 and 60* • 
60 and 70* • 
70and20- 
80 and 90- 
90 and 100< 



300- 
157- 



138- 
.•66. 
..22. 
..10. 
...4. 
...1, 



130 
..90 
..37 
..20 
..10 
...0 



1590 
South Ward. 



1687 



Under 5 years 

Between 5 and 10 

^Oand 15 

15 and20...f.... 

$0 and 30.».f... 

30 and 40.... 

40 and 50.*.. 

50 and 60... • 

.60and7p.... 

70 and 80.... 

80 and 90*... 



171. 
135- 
139. 
160. 
202. 
104. 
..90. 

..36. 
...9. 



1103 
Colored persons^ 
Total number. 



5631 



Montgomery Tovmshi/i, Montgomery Co. 
Under 5 years . . , 77 . . 82 

Between 5 and 10 . . 73 , . . $7 
10 and 15 .. 63 . . .53 
15 and 20 . . 48 . . . 38 
20 and 30 .74 • . .73 
30 and 40 . . 47 . . . . 44 
40 and 50 ' . 40 ... .46 
50 and 60 ;. . 24 . . . 20 
60 and 70 . . 1*3 . . % 15 
70 and 80 . . 7 . . . 7 
80 and 90 • . 4 » .4 



469 
Colored person, 3 




473 (911) 439 



Gvfynedd ToftmtAiftf Montg. Co 



^nder 5 years, 
between 5 and 10 
10 and 15 
15 and 20 
30 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
50 and 60 
>0 and 70 
""0 and 80 



« 



101 
100 

n 

80 

111 

, 86 
57 
34 

. 23 
18 



137 
95 
78 
67 

113 
79 

. 61 
34 

. 29 
13 



80and90 . • 5 . . .5 
98 and 100 . 1 . . 



697 
Coloured persons, 4 







Total, 



701 



roi 



In the above Townships there are 7 aliens not 
naturalized-.f-no slaves— none blind— none deaf and 

dumb. 

Increase shown from 1810 to 1820 and 1830. 

Montgomery Townsliip, 580 751 911 

Gwynedd do. 1078 1221 1402 

It is remarkable that in the latter Township, the 
number of males and females is exactly the same, 
viz:— 701. 



CENSUS OF BEDFORD. 
John Mower, Esq. has completed the census of 
this borough, and the result is as follows, viz: 
White males, 417 1 Black males, 37 

White females, 405 | Black females, SO 



Total, 



822 



S7 



879. 



CENSUS OF LANCASTER CITT. 
The Deputy Marshal, having completed the 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the City of Lan- 
caster, has furnished a copy of his return, from 
which it appears that the population of the city, 
amounts to 7,684 

{J^ln 1820, it was ... . 6,633 

Increase in ten years, 1,051 

Included in the above numbers there are 

3604 free white' mi^es, 
3754 females, 

145 males of Colour, 
181 females of colour. 
Including 50 foreigners not naturalized, 
5 deaf and dumb, 
5 blind. 






CENSUS OF MEADYILLE. 
Cd« Bouglas, Deputy Marshal for Crawford 
county, is now engaged in taking the census, under 
the authority of the U. States. The borough of 
Meadville is found to contain — 

White— Males 553 Females 531. 

Colour— Males 9- — ^Females 7. 
Totai, 1100. 

CENSUS OF NORRISTOWN. 



as 



1403 



The Deputy Marshal, gives the following returns 
the population of the borough of Norristown.— 

Free white males, 547— free white females, 483. 

Free black males, 25— free black females, 20.— 

Total 1047 ^Population in 1820, 827. Increase 

in }0 years, 247. 

CENSUS OF YORK. 

By the recent census, it has been ascertained that the 
whole population of the borough of York, (Pa. ) is 4208^ 
I of which, 277 are persons of colour. The increase 
within the last ten years, in the white ])oiuilation, is 
within a fi^ction of twenty per cent, being -663. In 
1820 the polounal population was 176, and in 1830 it is 
277, bdng an increase of near sixtjr per cent, which, 
shows that the coloured has multipLed three times as 
fast as the white population. To every hundred white 
people that were in the borough in 1820, there has 
been an addition of not quite twenty^ but to every hun- 
dred coloured people, the addition has been near sixty. 

Jt New Enemy to JF»arf,— One of the most respect- 
able and extensive fiirmers in Lampeter township, in 
this county, informs us that, as near as he can judffe, 
the head jof one stalk out of every fifteen, in one of Inf 
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wheat fields, has been cut off by pile green worms, 
about an incfi in length. They nalke their appearance 
in the evening, ascend the stalk, and cut it off a short 
distance below tlie head during the night, and disap- 
pearing almost altogether before or about daylight in the 
morning. Another of his wheat-fields has sustained 
some injufy from the same cause. To what extent this 
new enemy may carry its ravages, cannot be foretold. 
We hope to have further information firom our friend on 
this subject. — Lanauter JoumaL 

After reading the above, we took an early opportu- 
nity of inquiring of a neighbouring farmer, who has a 
▼eiy fine field of wheat, if he had coserved any thing of 
the kind amongst it. He replied in the negative; but 
was induced, at our suggestion, to make the examina- 
tion. He found that at least the same quantity of heads 
had been cut off, which is melitioned in the above arti- 
de. The worm is about the size and appearance of a 
caterpillar about half grown, with a smooth skin. 
Should it continue its ravages for a few days longer, he 
is persuaded that instead of having a veiy full crop of 
wheat, there will scarcely be three-fourths of a crop. — 
Bttdc8 County MelUgencer, 

A straw knife was shown us a few days since by Mr. 
A. Kerns of this place, manufactured by J. Johns and 
Soii» of Chambersburg, which we feel no hesitation in 
pronouncing equal in form, finish, &c. to any thing of 
the kind we have ever seen imported — indeea we thmk 
superior in appearance, and have no doubt equal in 
quality, to Waldron's or Griffin's. 

We would at the same time respectfully invite those 
who are in want of a broad or common axe, an adze, 
hatchet, drtwing knife, or mortising chisel, to call at 
the store of Mr. A. Kerns of this pla^ where they can 
examine a variety of edge tools manufactured in Cham- 
bersburg, (Pa.) by Dimlop, Madeira & Ca some of 
winch l^ve been tried, and pronounced superior to any 
heretofore manufactured in mis state, the United States, 
or in Europe. This is no puff— 4t is from one who has 
tried them. Bedford Enq, 

Centre Thrrqnke Comjfany, — ^It is a fact worthy of 
notice, as showing the increase of travelling on this 
Toad, that the Company has been enabled, bv correct 
management and the amount of toUs collected, to clear 
itself of debt, and declare a dividend of three per cent, 
on the capitid stock, which was done from a sense of 
justice towards the widows and orphans of those who 
originalljr came forward and contributed their aid in 
accomplishing this improvement. In future, the re- 
venue will be ample to defray the expense of keeping 
the road in repair, and at the same time be of some 
emolument to the ahare-holders. Rarely does it hap- 
pen that the affairs of a turnpike company are so pros- 
perous as in the present state of the Centre Turnpike 
Company. 

ZkUon CanaL — Account of articles that passed on the 
Union Canal Scorn the 36th of June to the 3d of July, 
1830. 

TVfu.CTve. ^«. tbi. 
889 barrels of flour, wei^^g 84 14 
7,841 bushels of wheat, 196 3 

216 barrels of whiskey, 36 19 2 

2,325 bushels bituminous coal, 77 10 2 

663,403 feet of hunbeiv 663 3 

162,000 shrogles, 81 

125 barrels of fish, 20 7 13 

440 bushels of Mlt, 11 6 25 

Iron, 1 15 

Merchaiidise» 64 18 20 

Plsjster, 174 

Sundries, consisting of MarUe,'^ 
Bricks, Limestone, Bags, Eggs, W40 3 1 
Flaxseed, &c 3 

Tons, 1541 18 3 2 



Flour Inspedums. — Inspections of Flour and Meal in 
the port of Philadelphia, from the 1st of April to the 
30th of June, 1830. 

135,551 barrels Superfine Flour. 
8,744 half barrels, do do. 
10,732 barrels Scraped do. 
342 half barreb do do. 

3,719 barrels Condemned do. 
7,610 barrels Rpre do. 

786 barrels Middlings. 
6 barrels Condemned Bye. 
8,919 barrels Com MeaL 
3,407 hogsheads do. 

33 bairels do. condemned. PkU^P.C, 

PUBLIC SALE OP KEAL ESTATE. 
Btported by J, C. Wolbert, Audioneer. 

June 16. — A lot of ground situate on the 
west side of Front street, above Poplar Lane, 
39 feet 3 inches, by 200 feet deep, £3,000 00 

June 17.— A three storied brick house, 
with back building and stable, situate No. 
429 Market street, 27 by 356 feet to Filbert 
street, subject to a ground rent of £50 
Pennsylvania currency, 10,000 00 

A three stoiy bnck house and lot of 
ground, 50 by 160 feet, ntuate at Mantua, 1,350 00 

A three story brick house and lot of 
ground, situate on the east side of Penn 
street at Kensington, 25 feet front, running 
into the river Delaware, 1,900 00 

A three storied brick bouse and lot of 
ground, ntuate S. W, comer of Lombaid 
and Second street, 18 bv 70 feet, subject to 
an vmual ground rent charee of 80 doUars, 6,000 00 

Two frame buildings ana lot of ground, 
situate on the Germantown road, near C^* 
mac street, 20 by 200 feet, subject to an an- 
nual ground rent of 25 doUars, . 600 00 

An undivided third part of the lot of 
ground at the K. E. comer of Fitz water and 
Eighth street, 220 by 235 feet, 1,300 00 

An undivided tlurd part of the lot of 
ground at the N. W. comer of fitzwater and 
Eighth street, 118 by 235 feet, 700 00 

A three storied brick house and lot of 
aground. No. 79 south Sixth street, 21 fiset 
'6 inches by 128 feet, subject to a groimd 
rent of ^5 83 cents, 7,500 00 

A three storied brick house and lot of 
ground, situate No. 145 North Seventh st 
above Cidlowhill street, 17 feet 4 inches by 
70 feet, subject to a ground Mnt of $52, 2,000 00 

An annual ground rent charge of #43 7$, 
redeemable at par, well secured, 720 00 

An annual ground rent charge of #17^ re- 
deemable at paTy well secured, 270 00 

Nanygation of the SehuyVdlL — ^Mr. Pou18on^-Asfilctl 
iare stubborn things, I wish you to state for the informa- 
tion of those interested, that the brig Paulina, Capt. 
Adams, went last week from the Delaware round into 
the Schuylkill on the western side, next wharf to the 
Permanent Bridge, and there took on board two hun- 
dred and seventy five (275) tons of coa]« with which 
cargo on board she PfMed down the river and over the 
bar without any difficulty, drauAruf over iwdoe (12) 
feet of water. Respectfully yours, JOS. HAINES. 

Phdadelpbis,5th July, 183a— .im. D, Jidv. 

Printed erery SATURDAY MORNINO liy WILLIAM V 
OBDDE8, Mo. §9 Lueatt atreec, Philadelplua; where, and at 
the PUBUCATIOH OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, aeeond 
door back of the Pott Ofloe, (back room) «abceriptioM irill be 
thaoklMly reeeived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annon, payable 
annoally by rabicriber* retiding in or near the city, ar when 
here it an afcnt. Other lubieribert pay ia adtaaee* 
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HINDTES OF THE BXECUTIVE COUNCIL— 

ITOO TO 1712. 

[cOKTmVBD FmOX PAOX 13.] 

M a CoundlheldaiPhilod., the ^dcfihe A4h mo. 1701. 

P^ISKITT— 

The Propriclary and Governor. 
Edward Shippen, f Griffith Owen, 

Samuel Carpenter, I & * 

Thomas Story, \ Caleb Pusey. 

The petition of several inhabitants of Phibulelphia be- 
ing offered to the Board, setting forth the great incon- 
vtniency the town in genera) livs under, and more par- 
ticularly the inhabitants near the end of the High street 
fin Delaware, by its being broken down and washt away 
by the great fluxes of water at every great rain, to the 
great scandal of the pbce and insecurity as well as in- 
convenience of the town in genera). 

*Tis Ordere<l, That in pursuance of an Act of Assem- 
bFy, made and past at the last sessions of the General 
Assembly of this Province and Territories, held at New- 
castle intituled an act for regulating oF streets and wa- 
ter-courses in the cities and towns of this government, 
a commission be forthwith directed to Francis Cook, 
James Atkinson, Charles Read, Jonathan Dickinson, 
Thonuis Masters, and John Wrsons, Xb regulate the 
streets and water courses of the town of Philadelphia, 
and generally to transact and perform all the several 
particulars for which power is given by the siLid act;and 
according^ a commission is drawn and signed by the 
Proprietor and Governor in these words — 

William Penn, true and absolute Proprietor and Gov- 
ernor in Chief of the Province of Pennsylvania and Ter- 
ritories thereunto belonging, to my living friends Fran* 
cis Cook, &c. 

At a Comdl held at Philade^kia, 26/* June, 1701. 

PnasiKT— 
The Governor. 



James Atkinson, Jonathan Dickinson, Charles Retdt 
and Thomas Masters, four of the six commissioners ap- 
pwnted by the Governor and Council, for regulating the 
streets and water courses of th« town of Philadelphia, 
&c. (pursuant to a late act of Assembly, for that end 
made and provided.) having by a writmg under their 
hands bearing date the 35th instant, reported to the 
Governor and Council, that in pursuance of thtir said 
commission, bearing date the Sd of the 4th mo. 1701, 
empowering them with the assistanceof two Justices of 
the Peace to calculate the charge of regulating the 
streets and bridges. Sec. in the town of Philadelphia,they 
bad duly considered the san>e, and judged that the most 
neceisarr repairs at the ends of the streets and bridges 
of the said town would according to the most sparing 
and chea|>est way of management require the sum cf 
£300 to complete the same. 

Ordered, That in pursuance and by virtue of the 
afore recited act of Assembly and accordmg to the said 
commissioners report, the sum of JB500 be equally laid 
and levied as the law directs, on the inhabitafits in and 
about the town of Philadelphia; one moiety thereof to 
be collected forthwith, and the other in the Ibllowing 
spring, before the first of the 3d month next ensuing, 
by the Sheriff of the county or such other officer as the 
said commissioners shall think fit to appoint according 
to law — and a commission is ordered to be forthwith 
drawn by Robert Asheton for that purpose. 

M u Council held at PhiladefyUa, the 14/* July, 1701 . 

. Pnsssv^r — 
The Proprietary and Governor. 



William Ckrke, 
Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 



William Clarke, 
Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 



Humphty Murray, 
Thomas Story, 
John Guest. 



Upon tlie information of Thomas Farmer, Sheriff of 
this county,that several persons taxed in the tax given to 
the Gov. by the last Assembly at Newcastle,refuseto pay 
the same, some alledgtng one reason, others another. 

It is therefore Ordered, That the Sheriff go forthwith 
from Ifouse to house, of the persons refusing, and take 
their reasons for their non-payment thereof, and at the 
same time order them to appear before the asssessor up- 
on Thursday next at the hour of 9 in the morning at tlie 
house of widow Guest to render their said reasons, &c. 

Ordered that a proclamation immediately issue for 
the caning the members of the General Assembly to 
meet at Philadelphia, the first day of August next to in- 



Humphry Murray, 

& 
Thomas Story. 

A letter from Secretary Vernon to the Governor, da- 
ted 44h March 1700, signifying that the French have fit- 
ted out a squadron of men of war to be sent to the Da- 
nish Wert Indies, ready to sail under the command of 
Monsieur dc Coetlogon, requesting this government to 
be upon their guard, and take all care for thi security 

of the province. Memorandum — That this letter be- 1 qu'rt'e into several aflTairs of moment, &c 
ing received in the Governor's absence, was read by 
the Council and was signified to the Magistrates of the 
Counties of Newcastle and Sussex. 

A copy of a letter from Secretai^ Vernon, signed 
WILLIAM R. fentto the Governor by Gov. Blackiston, 
purporting that all accessory's of Piracy with the great- 
est evidences against them be sent home, as pursuant 
to the act of parliament lately past against pirates. 



Mt a Council held at Philadelphia, TTthJune, 1701. 

Prsskut — 
The Proprietary and Governor. 



Wimam Clark, 
Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
Vol. VI. 



Humphry Murry, 

& 
Thomas Storj'. 



M a CouneU held at Philadelphia,ilie26ih cfSthmoATOl 
Pretent— The Proprietary and Governor. 



John Blunson, 
Thomas Story, 
Humphry Murray. 



Edward Shippen, 

Samuel Carpenter, 

John Guest, 
The Sheriff of Kent county having informed the Gov. 
emor by a letter bearing date the 16th instant, (this 
day read,^ that by the death of Richard Wilson, a Re- 
presentative for that county, there is a wiember wanting. 
The Governor proposed whether it would be regular to 
issue a writ for a new election upon.this information, ofr 
whether he is obliged to take notice of the said mem- 
ber's decease till the Assenihly make application for an 
election according to the practice of England and the 
adjacent colonies. 
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vessels not belonging^ to the inhabitants, and on vessels 
of tins province notliiiig, instead of which that no raai 
be retailed under ten gallons but whal sbalt pay duty. 

For prevention of the feed of the woods being de. 
stroyed and eaten up by the great number of horses go- 
ing at large in the woods^llesolved, 1 hat H be propo- 
sed to the Assembly, that no person upon anv pretence 
whatsoever shall keep above four horses, without feoce, 
and that no st^n* horse whatsoever khall go at large. 

PnxaaKT— 
Jno. Guest, Caleb Pusey, 

Juo. Ulunstun, & 

Tho. Story, Humphry Murray. 

The Assembly presented themselves before the pro« 
prietary and governor in Council, by their speaker de- 
sired to Xnow liis pleasure, to wham he expressed him- 
self to this effect. 

I am sorry I am under a necessUy of convening you at tliis 
time,but 'lis not of inclination but d(|fy,for I intended no 
furtlier session of this Assembly, as I promised you, tiH 
the year was expired, unless something extraordinary 
should emerge because of the great charge that your 
frequent sessions occasion to the country and the un* 
suitubleness of the season. But the king's commands 
by his late letter to me have brought you hither, at tlib 
time, which I now lay before you and recommend to 
your serious consideration, since wi^l^out itr 'twill be 
imposisible to answer them. 

And now you are bn this occasion met together, I 
have some other things of moment to ourselves to offer, 
which as yet 1 shall forbear to mention, least mixing 
tliem with the chief occasion of your meeting, they 
should retard your appfication therein. 

Upon which they witUlrew. 

A petition of the Bailif, Burgesses and Commonalty of 
Germantown was read, representing that, whereas it 
was the good will and pleasure of the Honorable pro- 
prieUry in the year 1689 to grant by his charter to the 
commonalty, to have, hold and keep one public market 
every sixtl^ day of the week in such convenient place 
port of the coin thereof, and'finding that the "province I and manner as the provincial cliarter dotb direct and 



Resolved, That the Governor ought not judicially to 
take any netiee of the said member's decease tilt tikc As- 
sembly make application. 

Several complaints having been made by the mem- 
bers of the church of England against an act passed in 
tlie Uat Assembly about marriages. Ordered, that the 
Attorney General should prepare a bill against . the en- 
auing Assembly out of the said act, and the former su- 
perseded by the said law, and that it should be brought 
before this board at the next sitting thereof. 

The Governor and Council hsving entered into the 
consideration of the many abuses ami inoonvenienees 
arising from the Indian^ being admitted to drink rum. 
Ordered, That against the sitting of the next Assensbly 
Mangy, lletcoquehan, Owehela, on Christiana, Oppe- 
menyhook at Lecliay, the sachems of the several tribes, 
and Indian Harry of Conesto^e, should be sent for to 
be consulted with about passmg a law for prohibiting 
^ use of rum to tlie Indians of their nations. 

Ordered, That for the next sessions of Assembly 
General the great front room in Whitpains house now in 
the tenure of Joseph Shippen, be prepared and put in 
order, and that the said Joseph Shippen be allowed for 
it by the government. 

Mr. Clayton, of Chichester, producing an account of 
eleven pounds and eleven shillings due to bia father 
(deceased) for buildmg a cage for male&ctors at the 
first settling of this province, in the town of Philada. 

Ordered, That the provincial treasurer discharge the 

^COUQt« 

Resolved, That it be proposed to the Assembly to 
hare a say master or some other course taken tQ pre- 
vent the packing of unmerchantable Tobacco. 

.4t a Catmeilheld at Philaddphia, Ut of 6th mo, 1701. 
/Vcscn/— The Proprietary and Governor. 



£dward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
John Blunston, 



Jolin Guest, 
Humphry Murray, 
Caleb Pusey. 



The Board took into consideration the state of this 
province and territories in regard to its self-sufficiency, 
and the inconveniences likely to arise by the great ex 



of East Jersey hath been a means to exhaust this gov- ( 
erument of their coin to pay for the cattle imported for 
the supply of Philadelphia— for prevention of which, it 
would be necessary that there should be effectual means 
taken to encourage the gfowtU of all kind or cattle in 
this government. 

Resolved therefore. That it be proposed to the As- 
sembly, that every person throughout this province and 
territories who has 40 acres of cleared land, shall keep 
4t least ten sheep. 

% That no person shall kill or tell to be killed above 
one-half of thebr growing neat cattle. 

3. That there shall be no neat cattle killed or sold to 
any of the inhabitants of Philadelphia,, &om the tenth 
day of the 4th month to the tenth of the 7th moQth, on 
any pretence whatsoever. 



And for the better provision for the health of the peo- -members returning the king's letter to the Governor 



pie, that no cattle shall be killed and exposed to sale 
b<it what is in fit case and marketable} and that no cat- 
tle be killed till at least 24 hours after they have been 
driven, 

And whereas, there sre many public nuisances in the 
town of Philadelphia occasioned by the slaughter hou- 
ses in the middle of the town— Ordered, That there 
shaB be no slaughter house suffered in or about the 
town of Philadelphia, but over the river Pelaware (the 
"places to be appointed by the Magistrates) under the 
penalty of the forfeiture of their meat. 

For the greater encouragement of foreigners of the 
West Indies, to trade to this province, who may be in- 
censed by 4he difference of duties between them and 
the inhabitants impbsed on rum. Resolved, That it be 
proposed to the Assembly to change theduties that now 
M«» antJ ihi^t only one penny be laid on rum brought in 



which as it would redound to the benefit botli of the 
Uihabitants and ncighbours,that a weekly market on the 
appointed day were kept in the voad or highway where 
the cross street of Germantown goes dowu towards the 
Schuylkill. They tlierefore request that the above 
mentioned place niay be confirmed for a market 'till 
they can procure a more convenient one for that pur- 
pose. — Ordered that according to the petition the mar- 
ket be held in the said place. 

JU a Cotmdlkeldai Fhilade^hia, 4th of the 6thmo, 1701. 

PaassxT— 
The Proprietary and Governor. 
Jno. Guest, I Caleb Pusey, 



l^omas Story, 



Humphry Murray. 



The council sitting, the Assembly sent two of their 



advising that they had taken a copy and were now eo- 
tering upon the consideration thereof; but that first the 
assembly requested the Governor would be pleased to 
let them have his last speech u;^n the said letter in 
writing — that they might be the more capable cfiectu- 
ially to answer the Governor's desire. 

Which the Governor answered, that his speech was 
only the king's letter, whatever was spoke besides was 
only to excuse their meeting at a time so little designed 
and which he well knew was no ways suitable to their 
domestic affairs; therefore, thought it altogether super- 
fluous to trouble them with any other, if they pleased to 
consider, yet he desired no more of them, tne rest no 
ways related to any thing that could come befoM tbeni* 
Then adjourned to 4 in the afternoon. 

The Assembly by two of their members deured to 
be admitted in 8^ |>ody to wait on the Governor and 
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Council which was ordered forthwith. And then ap- 
pearing, their speaker in return to the king's letter read 
the assembly's answer from minutes in his hand, with 
which the Governor not being fultv satisfied desired to 
hare it in writing at larg^ but that first they would more 
fully consider of it and dress their reasons both 'with 
as much strength and in as good order as they could 
that when he returns his answer to the king ^rch he 
would choose to do in their own hnguag^ it may carry 
the greater force with it and prove more satisiactory, 
after which they withdrew. 

Ji a Cmncil kddat PWadtfyhla^ Sth n/ihe 6th mo, 170U 

Pbesest— 

The proprietor and Governor. 



Caleb Pusey^ 
John Bhinftton» 
Humphry Murray. 



John Guesty 
Samuel Carpenter, 
Ibomas Stury, 

rhe Assembly by two of their members sent for that 
purpose requesting that seeing the Governor desired a 
hiUer answer than the verbal one they had yesterday 
given he would be pleased still to furnish them with his 
speech at large, on which they migi)t the more effectu- 
ally ground what they had to say, ordered that the Sec- 
retary should draw out a copy of the minutes taken that 
day when the speech was made, which was done^ and 
by him carried to the Assembly. 

tn return to which two other of Iheir members were 
sent requesting again that the Governor would he pleas- 
ed to let him have his real speech, for the minute s^nt 
them was only the contents thereof, summarily drawn 
up and that some material points were omitted, there 
being no mention of the king's letter therein nor the 
■urn required to be paid by the sume. 

To which the Governor answered that as he had told 
them before he thought it sbsolu^ely unnecessary to 
give them any other than the king's letter which was 
his speech that what he had beside to say only to ex- 
cuse their coming together, however, he was willing 
that in the minutes tJiere should be mention made of 
the king's letter, which was accordingly done. 

Adjourned to 5 in the afternoon. 

Two of the members of assembly attended request- 
ing in the name of the assembly, that the Governor 
Would be pleased that Airther mention should be made 
in the minute delivered them by the Secretary, of the 
king'a letter and the sum thereby required. In com- 
plyance with one part of which the Governor was pleas- 
ed to order that the some alteration made in the mimite 
of couneil should be made in the copy thereof deliver- 
ed to tbem, bnt thought it wholly superfiuous to have 
any thing further insisted on, with which answer they 
departed." Adjourned to eight in the morning. 

^wo metnbert from the Assembly desiring to know 
when the whole assembly should wait on the Governor 
— Ordered forthwith. 

The Assembly in a body sppearing the speaker Jos. 
Growdon acquainted the Governor that in pursuance to 
his desire they had further considered of their answer to 
the king's letter and upon mature deliberation having 
thorowly weighed the same, had drawn up tiieir answer 
in writing which he now presented by order of the 
house and hoped the Governor wotild represent it in 
such a manner at might render it the most effectuaL 

JU a Counal hMat PkUad. iIi^2doflbe 6ih mo* 1701. 
fVesenf-— The Proprietary and Governor. 



John Bhinston, 
St 

Humphry Murrajr. 



Edward Shippen, 
John Guest, 
Thomas Story, 

The Governor comrnqmcaled to the Board some ad- 
vires he had yesterday received from KngUnd, by the 
ship Xlessenger, giving an account of great and strenu- 
ous endeavours used by #everal united interests to pro- 



cure an act of parliament fur annexing to the crown 
the several proprietary governments, for the effecting of 
which there lay at the time of tlie date of the said^ let- 
ters a bill before the House cf Lords, which had been 
twice read, and though not likely to pass that session, 
yet there was no probability of staying it off longer 
than the next, unless the Proprietary could personally 
make his defence and obviate all the arguments brought 
against this government by evil-minded persons resol- 
ved to overthrow the same. Whereupon the Governor 
proposed to the consideration of the Board what might 
be the most effectual methods to secure the general in* 
terests uf the first adventurers in founding this colony, 
who were in a great measure struck at by the said cn« 
deavors. 

KesoWed, That the first step that could he taken 
would be to call an Assembly with all expedition; aiKl 
therefore ordered that writs be forthwith issued for cal- 
ling a new Assembly, to sit on the 15th day of the 7th 
mo. next ensuing. 

Ordered, Ihiit the laws passed at the la^t sessions of 
Assembly held at Newcastle, be perused to-morrow, an<l 
that such as are found fit be sent to England by Capt. 
, for the King's approbation. 

M a Coundlhtld at PkibJcIphia, ^Sdo/ethmo. 1701. 
Present — The Proprietary and Governor. 



Jolm Blunston, 
Caleb Pussey, 
Samuel Carpenter. 



Edward Shippcn, 

John Guest, 

Thomas Story, 

Humphry Murn^. 
A petition from Pat. Itobinson in behalf of Col. An. 
drew Hamilton, Postmaster General in America and 
Governor of Jersey, was read, setting forth that by a law 
of this province, made in the year 1697, for settling a 
post office, 8tc, it was enacted that for the greater en- 
couragement of the said Post there should be allowed 
to (he maintenance of (he same for three years £20 per 
annum, which were now expired, and therefore era* eel 
that the ^id £20 for three years, amount injir to £60, 
should be paid to the said Postmaster by the treasurer 
of the province out of the public stock thereof. Order- 
ed that the treasurer pay the sitid sum as soon as he 
shall have sufficient in his hands for the same. ' 

Ji a Council held at PkHade^htat iheSdofTth mo. 1701. 
Pretent — The Proprietary and Governor. 



Caleb Pusey, 

& 
Humphry tlurray. 



Joh^ Guest, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
Thomas Slor}', 

Complaint having been made to this Board by some 
of the inhabitants of Dai by township, against some 
parts of a road laid o(^ by the governor's order, from 
Chamber's Ferry through Harby township to Edgemont. 

Ordered, That Nicholas Pylr, San^uel Levis, Georgfe 
Maires, and Randall Vernon, all of Chester county, do 
on the sixth day next but one, being tlic 12th inst. view 
the controverted parts of the said road, bpginjnipg at the 
said ferry, and upon a due consideration of the allega- 
tions on both sides, to give their judgment whether the 
said road be conveniently laid out w a cart road as it 
now is, or whether it may not with equal convenieiicy 
for the said purpose and advants^e to the public, as well 
as justice to each particular in all respects, be laid out 
otherwise according to the con^plaiiumts desiresj ami 
make report thereof to this Board in writing at tlie next 
sessions* 

Shemekenwhoa, one of the chiefs of the Shawanah 
Indians, solemnly declared and complained to the Gov- 
ernor that Sylvester Garland had brought to the settle- 
ment of Indians of their nation several anchors of Rom, 
to the quantity of about 140gBllons, and that to induce 
them to receive it ami trade with him he pretended he 
was sent by the Governor, and gave one cask as a pre- 
sent from him, upon which being enticed to drink U»ey 
were afterwards much abused* 

Ordered, That this be further inquired iotp. . 
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Jit a Council held at Philadelphia, \5th of 7th mo. 1701. 

Pbmirt— 
The Proprietary and Governor, 



John Guest, 
Calep Pusey, 



Edward Shippen, 

Samuel Carpenter, 

Thomas Story, 
There bavhig bieen a controvert long depending be- 
tween Jas. Atlunton on the one part and Ben. Dumeld 
with AUen Poster on the other part concernin|^ some 
vacant or overplus land lying between the lands of said 
Atkinson and Duffield in the countv of Philadelphia 
near Pemmapeck, but disputed to which tract it most 
properly did belonr. In order to the determination of 
which several steps bv resurvey&c. have been taken, 
but nothini^ yet concluded for their accommodation. 

The Governor therefore informed the board that tho' 
it lay not properly before them, because wholly propri- 
etary, yet he was willing to have their judgment in the 
determination. Upon which ttie arguments and alle- 
gations on both sides being heard it was ordered by the 
governor, by advice of the council,That the whole over- 
plus or vacant land should be taken b\ the proprietary 
himtelf out of which Benjamin Dumeld should have 
sufficient to accommodate his plantation he paying the 
value and out of the rest or some other way James At- 
kinson should also be satisfied for the charges he had 
been at in re-surveying said Fosters and Duffields land. 
This being the day appointed by the Governor in his 
writs for the meeting of the assembly at Philadelphia 
elected on the 4th instant, the representative^ chosen 
by the several counties of the province and territories 
appeared and their names being called over according 
as Ihey were returned into the Secretaries office by the 
SheriflfH of each respective county, * viz ; as below, each 
of them took and sabscribed the solemn attestation of 
allegiance to King William the 3rd, fidelity to William 
Penn, Proprietary and Governor, and that they would 
faithfully discharge the trust reposed in them to the 
best oftbeir power and undeistanding hi the service to 
which they were called, they also took and subscribed 
the decUration appointed by the Parliament of England 
6f their abhorrence of the damnable doctrine and posi- 
tion that Princes excommunicated by the Pope may 
be deposed or murthered by their subjects &c. 

Ma Council held at Philadelphia, I6th of 7th mo. 1701. 
PnBssTrf — ^Tlie same as before. 

Two members from the Assembly acquainted the 
Governor that the Assembly requested to be admitted 
to the Governors presence to which he agreed. Accord- 
ingly the Assembly appeared, and the speaker m the 
name of the House presented the following address. 

May it please the Proprietor and Governor. 
We have this day in our Assembly read the speech yes- 
terday delirered in Coimcil and having duly considered 
the same cannot but be under a deep sense of sorrow for 
thy purpose of so speedily leaving us, and at the same 
time taking notice of thy paternal regards of us and our 
posterity the freelioldet^ of this province and territories 
annexed, in thy loving and kind expressions of being 
ready to comply with whatsoever expedient and provis- 
ion wc shall oflTer for our safety as well in privileges as 
property, and what else may render us happy /m a near 
er union of our interests not doubting the performance 
of which thou hast been pleased so lovingly to promise, 
do in much humility and as a token of our gratitude ren- 
der unto thee the unfeigned thanks of this House. 
Subscribed by order of the House, 

JOSEPH GROWIION, Speaker. 
To which the Governor made answer, that every word 
lift hU epeech was written in his heart, and he should use 
bia utmost endeavours to make it all good, to which be 
desired'tfaeir atsistance and that they would proceed in 
order to k with all expedition. 
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* For Philadelphia county, A. Morris, Smd. Richard. 
sofii NichoUi Walo^ and J-. Norris. 



SOME FUBTBEB PAFXBS miLATTKO TO 

CAFT. CONYNGHAM. 

CCommtmicatrd for the Regiicer of PrnniylTania.3 

Letter frotn Capt. Conyngham. 
"I continued to cruize under ray old commission- 
when in Philadelphia had made some repairs, which pre- 
vented the privateer from sailing as formerly.^ Went 
round to New York— laid in the roads— two privateers 
who followed me kept in sight — I made every effort to 
get them to come down, but to no effecl— then made 
chace after tKem, but to no purpose — at leiigih, as the 

D 1 would have it, led me into the very teeth of the 

Gallatea. I made ty^vy effort to escape, but In vain— 
her iron teeth were too many — ^I was tskcn— my crew 
were sent on board the prison ship in New York — I was 
lodged in the condemned dungeon for fourteen days. I 
lived on a four penny loaf of bread with bad water. 1 
was then examined, taken out of the dun^^eon, put in a 
TQom called Congress Hall, with other pnsonerR. Again 
1 was removed — ^had iron sliackles, weight of 55 lbs. put 
on me— placed in iron on the deck of the packet, then 
carried to PendeiinJs cantle, a large figure 4 of iron pla- 
ced on each hand— then sent to Plymouth, lodged hi 
the guard-room outside of the prison — then taken be- 
fore the Judges, examined and committed to Winches- 
ter under the high treason statute, attempted aflerwards 
to escape,butWk8 retaken; a^ain attempted it and was 
successful. I With a constitution shattered by ill treat- 
ment, but with a spirit unbroken and made more fierce 
and unyielding, I resolved to be a thorn. 1 determin- 
ed to be revenged or die a glorious death on behalf of 
my adopted country. G. CONYNGHAM. 

^'Landed on the English coast in consequence of in- 
formation I received that several members of parlia- 
ment were then at the residence of a gentleman not f»r 

from . The privateer steered in shore under cover 

of the night— showed a light— was answered by the 9ig' 
nal Boat put off filled with men, armed in courage to 
meet death in any shape. I saw them land— told them 
the birda hod escaped — we were too late. Tokl them of a 
Gun Brig then lyinr in watch for us— went on board 
and were soon in a place of aafety. Had tlie privateer 
coaie one day earlier we woiUd have introduced Mfree 
country to some nobk ehicfi for 1 was determined to take 
them to America & there was no force to prevent it» but 
accident only prevented our succeeding in the bold at^ 
tempt" 

The enterprize alluded to above was I believe formed 
in conjunction with Paul Jones. Be it as it ma\', I otfleu 
heard Captain Conyngham mention how near be was 
capturing some of the English nobility, and tidsmg them 
to America. 1'here ia no date, to the above memoran- 
dum. Captain Conyngham wits on shore for several 
days — the privateer or pubUe veseel was compelled to 
keep off in consequence of tome heavy ^rnned veaeeb 
on the coast which had given chase to her — she eaea- 
ped— changed her course— came down to the coast, but 
it was too late, the Members of Parliament had return- 
ed to London. 

Jobs 15th, 1777. 
Me$irs. Benjamin Frmiklin, Sitae Beane, Jrthur Lee: 

I have been instructed to transmit to you the fol- 
lowing resolution of Congress. By order, 

CHARLES THOMPSON, SecreUry. 

Jh Congreet, June 14th, 1777. 
Resolved, That the flag of the I'hirteen United 
States be thirteen atripes, alternate red and wbite-^hat 
the Union be thirteen Stars, white on n^bhie field repre- 
senting a new constitution. 

Octo«zb, 6th, 1777. 
Mmrt, Bertfaimn FrankBn, Sitae Beane, Jrthw Lee.- 

I seud you. Gentlemen, by order, the Resolution of 
Congress relative to persona taken on board British 
vessefs. 

Congreea, October 6th, 1777. 
Resolved, That all Mastetti Officers iuid Mariners,atid 
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ftll subjects of the King of Great Brlt&ln, taken on board 
any pnae made by any Continental vessel of War, be 
heresfter considered as Prisoners of war, snd treated as 
ioch; and that the seamen and mariners of such prize 
be confined in the gaols, or some other secure place in 
the State to which the prize shall be carried. 
Copies of the above sent to Capt. G. Conyngharo. 

Extract of a Letter, 

**To show you the spirit which prevails here, I send 
you two resolutions of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

'Resolved unanimously. That the Congress have no 
power, authority, or right, to do any act, matter or thing 
whatsoever, that may liave a tendency to yield up or 
abridge the sovereignty and independence of this State, 
without its consent previously obtained. 

'Resolved unanimously. That this House will main- 
ta'n, support and defend the sovereignty of this State, 
with their lives and fortunes. JOHN MORRIS, Jr. 

May 35th, 1778. Cierk of General Jhecmbly, 

To G. Conyngham, June Ist, ITTo. 

AVhitbhali., June 21st, 1777. 
[The following letter was received by express.] 

*1 saw Conyngham yesterday; he has engaged a crew 
of desperate characters to man a vessel uf one hundred 
and thirty tons. She has now Frenchmen on board to 
deceive our Minister here. A fine fast sailing vessel 
handsomely painted blue and yellow, is now at Dun- 
kirk, having powder, small arms, and ammunition for 
ber. Conyngham proved the cannon himself; and told 

the by-atanders he would play the D 1 with the Bri' 

H$k 'trade. At Havre it is supposed when the vessel is 
ready the Frenchmen will yield command to Conyng- 
ham and his crew. The vessel is to mount twenty car- 
riage guns, and to have a complement of sixty men. — 
She is the &steat sailer now known: no vessel can catch 
ber once out on the ocean. I send you timely notice, 
that you may be enabled to take active measures to stay 
this daring character who fears not man or government, 
but sets all at defiance. He had the impudence to say 
if he wanted provisions or repairs he would put into an 
Irish harbour and obtain them. It is in vain here to say 
Conyngham is a Pirate. They will tell you he ts one 
brate American; he is a bold Botton. You cannot be too 
soon on the alert to stop the cruize of this daring pi. 
tate. JAMES CLEMENTS.*' 

June 14tb, Harwich Duplicate. 

WivGHESTsa, May 8th 1779. 
Sir — On Monday night last a large number of pris- 
oners confined here found means to let themselves down 
inta a vault in the north wing, from whence they cut a 
bole through the foundation of the building and under* 
minded the ground for some distance; and had it not 
been for the eagerness in getting out in which a boy's 
arm was broke, and whose cries alarmed the sentinels } 
all would have escaped, but eleven have got clear among 
whom is the formidable Conyngham. — Yours, 

HENRY FRIBLING. 

Copy of an extraet, 
""Allan and Hodge were sureties that Conyngham in 
the Revenge should not commence hostilities against 
the English. After the Revenge sailed I Was chased 
and fired at by frigates and sloops of war which I did 
not return but notwithstanding one of my sureties was 
pUced in the Bastile Mr. Hodge who was, however, 
treated very pofitely. 

G. CONYNGHAM." 

Pabis, July 2rth, 1777. 

8u>— The King has complied with the request o( 
Lord Stormount and committed Mr. Hodge to the Bas- 
tile. Mr. Hodge and Mr. Allan were sureties of captain 
Gustavus Conyngham. Mr. Hodge will not experience 
any inconvenience except a temporary dieprivation of 
liberty. 

I have advised Mr. Hayfield Conyngham to leave 
Fruice for a short time. He acts as agent for his lather's 



Commercial House in Europe, also for that of Robert 
Morris and several others who liavs pledged tlieir lives 
and fortunes in the good cause, 

I think Lord Stormount will derive no advantage by 
the proceedure in relation to Mr. Hodge. The ground 
of his application to the king was the open and avowed 
purpose of fitting out Conyngham to cruise against the 
English. "The notoriety of which act called Hie said* 
all the energy of the French Government* to suppress 
every such violation of the rights of nations by punish- 
ing in an exemplary manner each and every offender.** 

Signed B. FRANKJ.IN. 

The above is an extract fVom a letter of Dr. Franklin's 
to a political character of high standing. 

In another letter of Dr. Franklin, I observe the fol- 
lowing. 

"Your papers say that Stormount has secured Maure- 
pan but Franklin the Queenn. lime wilt determine 
which has the best interest,be assured I am not afraid as 
to the result. The pri\ateers give n\e great trouble 
and occasion a heavy expense. Many of their captures 
are retaken and Captain Conyngham has complained to 
me of the conduct of several of the agents who dbpose 
of the prizes and make use of their proceeds with- 
out accounting for them." 

Extract from a letter of Franklin to a gentleman in 
Englund. 

These extracts throw some light on the nnovements 
of the French Court at the commencement of our Rev- 
olution and are consequently worthy of publication. 

NOTXS. 

Copy of a letter, or rather, fragment of letters withmU 

date, 
"I told you before how cruelly we were treated 
as prisoners but it is a fact af^er the capture of Bur- 

foyne and Cornwallis we were a little better treated and 
was not so often reminded of the ^a/^icxs being the 
punishment for rebels. You know how I escaped from 
confinement and got on board the Alliance Frigate.— 
Paul Joneslwith whom I made a cruise put intoCorunna 
— went on board the Experiment bound to the United 
States was captured by the Admiral Edwards, sent to 
Dartmouth thence lodged in Mill Prison." ''Guarda- 
guise in Bilboa I sent several prizes to by order of the 
commissioners at Paris." **]t was General O'Neal at 
Corunna, who was so kind to us and enabled us to refit 
inGaUicia." 

"The mone^' received at Comnnaand at Bayonnc 
were to no small amount all arinng from the funds of the 
Revenge." Signed, 

G. CONYNGHAM. 

From the loose manner in which the papers are writ- 
ten there appears to be a discrepancy in regard to the 
prisons in which he was confined, but this is explained 
by his letter. — ••! escaped first from Winchester and 
next from Mill Prison." 

Ccpiea of Letters published in EngUsh papers. 

Pabis, July 38tb, 1777. 
SiB— You have no doubt been informed by your min- 
istry, that Lord Stormount had been successful^ and that 
the Court of Versailles had declared their ports shut 
against American Privateers. Let your blind politicians 
sleep; the guns of the American privateers will waken 
them to their sorrows* The General Mifiiin privateer 
has arrived at Brest; she saluted the French Admiral, 
Monsieur de Chauflfault; the Admiral returned the salute 
in form as to a vessel from a sovereign and independent 
State. Your papers tell us that Con^ n^am is i^ chains 
in Dunkirk, and is expected shortly in London to be tri- 
ed and hung. I tell you that Conyngham is on the 
ocean, like a lion searching for prey— woe be to those 
vessels who come within his grasp. No force iotimida- 
tes him. God and America is his motto. Our country 
is duped by French artifice." 
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Our Ministry have beeji put in possessioD of the fol< 
lowing Letter from I'aris dated November 3il, 1777* 

**Mr. Ilodge, who was committed to the Ba&tile at tlie 
request of L»rd Stormount, has been released from con- 
finement. Lord Stormount informed the K\ng that he 
had received intelligence that Hodge ainl Conyngham 
were fitting out, in a public manner, Captain Conyng- 
liam. He therefore requested that Hodg« should be 
made an example of, ami in case he waa not placed in 
confinement he would give orders to the British Fleet 
to intercept and seize the French Newfoundland FUct, 
then expected home. 

*The moment the Newfoundland Fleet arrived Fryink- 
lin and Deane applied for the release of Hodge. Mar^ 
the reply of the King — "That as he wished to live upon 
good terms with America, and the present harmony be- 
tween them not to be interrupted, he granted their re- 
quert." 

''Lord Stormount has been cruelly deceived by the 
French Court." 

Extract of another Letter. 

Paris, August lOlh, 1777. 

Lord Stormount has declared to the French Court 
that any French ships bound to the Amei-ic»n ports with 
arms or ammunition shall be deemed lawful prizes by 
the Court of Great Britain, if taken. He also declares 
it to be the intention of the Knglish Court to punish all 
American privateersmen or pirates. 

I^ord Stormount ordered Wick(^ out of the French 
ports because he brought in five prizes — but the order 
was never executed* i¥ickes sold his prizes, went out 
with the Dolphin and Lexington privateers, and retur- 
ned with eighteen British vessels. If Conyngham could 
be once in confinement in England a public example 
^ould be made of him, but he is on the sea, and the 
French Court even connived and assisted him to go out 
and escape. It is in vain to call Conyngham a Pirate 
and Washington a Rebel; it is too plain the French \yin 
finally aid the Americans. It is well known that Co- 
nyngham held a commission from the American Con- 
gress. But every member of that Congress is a Rebel, 
and ought to die a Traitor's death. Therefore their 
commissions are not worth more than blank paper." 

, ••Paris, Nov. 4th, 1777. 
•'England threateot France with her navy;France me- 
naces her with an army. They are both tinder, the 
least spark will kindle a flame. War is suspended by a 
thread. It is in the power of any captain of the navy 
to begin it on the morrow. 

••Two prizes, the Clarendon and Hanover Packet, be- 
longing to Mr. Long, taken into Nantes, have been con- 
demned by a court. This is the highest indignity which 
could be offered to Great Britain; as it is a full acknowl- 
edgment of the independency of the Colonies on the 
part of France^ IIjc commisbion of Congress must be 
valid to mitke a capture a lawful prize. When the 
Prince of Orange packet was sent Into Dunkirk, Lord 
Stormount demanded the restoration of the prize on no 
other ground than Conyngham being a pirate, as the 
commission under wnich he acted was granted by re- 
bels, who were traitors to their country. This was the 
-true groundi bat France was secretly in favour of the 
rebek^ which was shown by the conduct of her court in 
Bfffard to Conyngham, who was |»laced within the wails 
4}f a prison as a prisoner, while he^njoyed in secret all 
the advantages of a A'eeman, merely to blind the Eng- 
lish court as to htr real intentions. Cover is now no 
ioiigcr neceasaryt France has an army in readiness; she 
kAs fleets; she is ready to strike a blow; may England be 
|»repared. Stormoiint was not wanting in obtaining in- 
ielUgenoe, he had good spies, 4Hit he thought the minis- 
try were H> his favour, and the Queen only in favour of 
Franklin — benoc he became a dupe to their arts." 

"PoETsnouxii, Sept. 7tli, 1778. 
••SiB — Early on Monday niprning it was discovered ;it 
ForloR prison, neat Gosport, that tifty-se^en prisoners. 



all Americans, bad effected their escape in the night— 
Immediately the piquet guard from Wenvill camp* 
Booured the coast ancl country, and the alarm was made 
as general as possible, so that it is hoped they will soon 
be re-taken. 

•*l'he bhik hole in which the refractory* have been 
confined, is immediately under the room where the oth- 
er prisoners sleep. Tliose in the dungeon had for sev- 
eral days iindennined and worked a subterranean pas- 
sage, which led beyond the wall that enclosed the pf-ia- 
on, so that they had only to open the ground upwards 
into the open air, where they knew there was no guard 
to discover them. A hole sufficient for a man to pass 
through was mnde from the ceiling of their bed room 
down to the black hole, by which they had conveyed 
up the rubbish, some of which were placed in the bcds« 
and some in the chimney, and the hole was artfully cov- 
ered over by a bed when any person entered the room, 
to avoid detection, and prevent even suspicion. The 
prison ought to have been surrounded by a stone walL" 

••Captain Conyngham who recently escaped from 
confinr.mcnt, had been placed in irons in the hhuk hoh 
for attempting to escape from prison some time pre- 
viously. A change of clothes of black in fashionable 
taste, with spectacles, gold headed cane:, &c. were sent 
him, with a note containing the names of individuals then 
confined by wounds or sickness. He put on the clothes* 
spectacles and hat, and holding a little book with pen- 
cil in hand, walked suddenly out of the door reading; 
over the sick list. 1 he sentinel hailed him; Conyngham 
paid him no attention. "Damn that foolish blockhead of 
a doctor, I have a good mind to frighten him WMth a 
shot." He called after him, but all in vain, Conyngham 
walked out with his eyes intent on his book, his coun- 
tenance shadowed by his hat* When he reached the 
road he walked fast, but unfortunately he met an Orange 
woman who frequently aold things at the prison window 
who in hope of a good reward gare the alarm as soon as 
she recognized him, and was immediately taken back, 
had irons placed on him and put in the black hole, from 
whence he has now made his escape. It is much to be 
regretted, as he is fo active and successful in injuring^ 
our trade. If it was pot for the Engliffh prisoners in the 
hands of the Americans who might probably suflfer if 
Conyngham was deprived of life, I would recommend 
his deiUh as the most efiectual means for our protection 
I in future. Tou may soon expect to see him again in the 
{ English Channel. I am sorry to say he has numerous 
friends both in England and Irelsrul, and some very 
powerful too. He has no diflicuUy in either getting m 
vessel or crew. His spirit is well known and hii suifer- 
ings in prison will make him an unrelenting enemy. I 
hope he n>ay yet be taken. 

Yours, 
^•Inform Lord as soon as possible." 



JOSEPH RAKESTRAW. 

[cOKMDiriCATRD. ] 

In digging a grave in the eastern division of Fri« ndk' 
Burial Ground on Mulberry and Fourth streets, 1st «io. 
9th, 1815| a tomb stpne was found with this inscription) 

•'Here lie9 a Plant 

Too many have seen it 
Flourisht and Perisht 
In ha|fa minute." 
Jos*h Racestraw son of William ^ot by a n^^o SOth 
Septr.1700 in Uie 19th yearand 4th mo. of his age." 

In the ancient record of burials of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, are the following entries, y'lz* 

1700, 8mo. 1. Joseph Rakestraw the son of Wro and 
Grace his Wife deceased 
8th mo. 8th. Elizabeth the Wife of Wm. Rakestratr." 

The above named Joseph Rakestraw is su|>posed to 
have been the young man alluded to in the Minutes of 
Council held Uth of 12th mo. 1700. and published in 
I the 1st no. VI. vol. Register. A SuB«cBiiiikft. 
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Fruin the American Farmer. 

CULTURE OF SILK. 

J. 8. SKiimB, Kia* 

The following letter affords infonaAtton of great value 
to |»eftoiis contemplating the culture of Silk. I parlies 
itfaKrly invite attention to the remarks which are printed 
in iiaSa «t the ctoee of the third paragraph, relative to 
the eaae with which all branches of the bilk culture may 
bm learned and practised. The intelli^nt people at 
Econmny find no difficulty in reeling silkf let this be 
home in mind by those who are^ndeaTouring to sell 



That there may be no doubt as to the correctness of 
the statements in tliis letter, it is proper to observe that 
the writer, Mr. Happ, is the principal, or head of the 
very reapectable«ociety at Economy, Pennsylvania, and 
that hia statements are entitled to most unlimited con- 
fidence. 

Here we have a practical iHustrfltion of what can be 
done in the way of making silk in this country, and I beg 
leave to caH the attention ofthe whole doubting family 
to the &cts stated. I particularly commend the letter 
to the attention of those who iiisist upon the difficulty of 



the white. It is more proper to confine one set of 
worms to the same leaf, as a change from black to white 
or from white to black, does not agree so well witli the 
worm. 

Females from 12 to 15 years of age, are amply suffi- 
cient to attend to the worms, without doors) the lea\'es 
are gathered, and brought in by the school children af- 
ter school hours. Upon the whole we are highly pleas- 
ed wilh the experiment, and consider it a pleasant and 
agreeable employ ment mostly for a class of people, who 
in a general way,' do not apply their time to the best 
advantage. Adhering to the Jnatructiona given in the 
** American Farmer" and books treating on tJie cuUwre and 
manufacture of SUk, we find no difficulty in keqping the 
worms healthy, unwinding or reeling the silk,or weaning it. 

The culture of this commodity and the manufacturing 
of it cannut be too strongly recommended, to the Amer- 
ican public, as tlie United States possess climate and 
soil in abundance fur the attainment of this desirable ob- 
ject. 

Not many years have elapsed since the first attempt 
was made by our society to manufacture broadcloth by 
machinery this side of ttie mountains; the undertaking 



acquiring the art of filature-reeling silk. 1 may be rf*» ^^^"^ ^^°"8j^^ preposterous by many persons? but 
rJltrAit^A to r*i«t* an *r,^i^M^ in ^n'.nt K-^ AKm.t that cntcrprize has bccn crowncd With good success.— 



permitted to relate an anecdote in point here. About 
three weeks ago, a lady from the Eastern Shore called 
on me to know where she could sell cocoons. I could 
not inform hert and recommended that she should reel 
them herself. She thought she would not be able, and 
1 handed her a small treaties on tlie subject which had 
been published in the farmer. She went home, and a 
day or two since 1 leamd that she had with little diffieul- 
ty siicceded in reeling and making most excellent silk, 
an the common family reel It may be added that my 
correspondence from all' parts of the country fhrnlshes 
the gnitifying intelligence, that the silk culture is mak- 
ing rapid progress. Ginioir B. Smith. 

Economy^ June 30tb, 1830. 
GiDxoK B. Sxrrs, Eso* 

Sir, — Your favour dated 29th ultimo came to hand in 
due course. 1 am in some measure surprised to hear 
that the small experiment, which hss been made by our 
society in the culture of silk, should have drawn the at- 
tention of travellers so inucb, as to transport the news 
to the principal cities of our great republic; and while 
you apoTogfize for your inquiry, 1 have only to say that 
i f«el pleasure in giving any mformation in my power 
on a subject, which 1 consider of great interest and im- 



entcrprize 

Numerous woollen and cotton factories have been erec- 
ted to accompany the former, and 1 liave no doubt in a 
few years to see the third brancht even silk manufacto- 
ries, added to the number in our happy countrv. 
1 If ave it optional witli you either to publisli the above 
or part of it^as you deeta proper. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

FKXBxmicK Happ. 



REPORT OP THE INFANT SCHOOL SOCTT. 

The third anniversaryof the Infant School Society, of 
Philadelphia, was held May 24, 1830. After an appro- 
priate prayer by Rev. Mr. Gasiir, tlie following re- 
ports were read by the Rev. Mr. Hawks, which were 
succeeded by some judicious remarks on the subject of 
Infant Education, by Rev. Dr* M*Aulet. 

Grateful for another year's mercies, the Managers of 
the Infant School Society of Philadelphia, present their 
Tnian Annual Rkpoht. 



As a benevolent institution, we are still in existence, 
though, poverty has threatened to paralyze effort. The 

«„ ^j— , o • ' S^^^ hand of God has been over us, and when in mo- 

portance to the ^neral welfare of our couatryi for the mentary forgetfulness of him, *'whose is the silver and 



promotion of which you have done so much. 

In reply» I would mention, that in the spring of 1828 
we made a small beginning to raise silk worms, which 
has been attended whh good success. We made of 
the first crop some IS or 18 yards of stripe for female 
apparel and vesting. Last year having about 30,000 
worms, we again made some vesting, and near one hun- 
dred handkercaicfi of a good quality, being the first ever 
made here, or this aide of the mountains. We did hot 
wish to sell w^y, but distributed them, for sake of en- 
<:ouragemeot among the members of our society, partic- 
ulariy among those immediately engaged in attending 
and promoting this juvenile branch of domestic fabrica- 
tion. Finding the experiment to answer well, we have 
erected, a two story house, 24 by 44, particularly ar- 
ranged and adapted for the worms, as well as the vari- 
ous operations of the silk manufacture, and have at 
this time, near one million of worms, in a prosperous 
condition; two thirds are now spinning and done spin- 
ning. Having only about 1500 of the white mulberry 
trees firom two to three years old, which do not furnish 
feed eDOugh, we snither the leaves ofthe bUck mulber- 
ry in the surrounding timber land, which have hereto- 
fore answered as well as the white. This season how- 
ever having been very wet with us, the worms fed on 
the black old not continue so healthy* neither did they 
produce so lar^ a cocoon, ^B those fi^d exclusively on 



the gold, and the cattle upon a thousand hills,*' we have 
despondingly cried out, "Who will do us any good?"— «• 
He uas sent aid, and in such a manner, as to teach us, 
that we are to ask and expect 6nly • 'daily bread." The 
cry of faith has reached the ear of mercy, and. we are 
witnesses for God that He is good, and doeth good con^ 
tinually. 

The Infant School cause has become decidedly pop- 
ular. It commends itself to the favour of every reflect- 
ing mind: but it is a cause, more liable perhaps than 
any uther, to suffer from inefficient teachers— ;more lia- 
ble, because of an opinion long and extensively held, 
that any one can instruct little children— and because in 
the laudable thirst for improvement in systems of edu- 
cation, the great object of infant school culture is likely 
to be overlooked. These are schools for morality and 
religion f — they never were intended ss primary English 
schools. No; while the elements of an English educa- 
tion are not neglected; the principal aim Is at the heart, 
and we know of no better method of reaching it, than 
through the understanding. We therefore need not 
only pious, but intelligent teachers— teachers who can 
accommodate themselves to an infant capacitv, who arc 
well acquainted with bible truth, and are able to enter 
effectually into the spirit of it; who derive their own 
principles of action from that sacred book, and are thus 
qualified to be the fountain of knowledge and right fee)^ 
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inff to those, whose characters tre in no small degree 
under God to be formed by them. And while we call 
for teachers of bible truth, we utterly disclaim every 
thing like sectarianism-^a charge which has frequently 
been brought against us, but which still remains to be 
proved. The great object tif this Society is, to raise 
up A moral, thinking, religious community, who shall 
exercise a redeeming in^uence on this heaven favoured 
land. This object is not to be effected by filKng the 
ranks of any particular religious denomination, but by 
training up a race to fe^r God and keep his comnumd- 
ments. For this end we labour — for this purpose we 
come before the public, and here solicit every bein^ 
who is not dead to the best interests of his species, to 
aid in a cause which is to hold no ordinary rank in the 
mighty moral machinery of the day in which we live. 

Four schools are under the care of this Society.-^ 
Owing to the low state of the funds, the number has 
not increased since the last report. At one time, so de- 
pressed was this institution in its pecuniary resources 
that the expedience of closing one of the schools was 
seriously considered. Repeated applications were made 
for public money. The result is welt known. Bills 
were presented to an almost exhausted treasury, and in 
this state of things, nothing remained to be done, but 
to borrow money on stock. This was but a temporary 
relief. At length it was found necessary to rescind the 
resolution of June, 1827, which provided for the invest- 
ment of life subscription^ and selt out stock. Several 
shares were sold. The treasurer was authorized to dis- 
pose of the remainder, when many hearts were gladden- 
ed by the liberal appropriation of sixteen hundred (hilars, 
by the executors of the late William Mackenzie. We 
record this circumstance with feelings of gratitude. — 
The fund for tho support of the coloured school, has 
been equally embarrassed. There was not a single cent 
in the treasury, when the committee were called togeth- 
er, and each member pledged himself to bring in a cer- 
tain sum on a stated day. Seventy dollars — sufficient 
to meet present demands, was in a short time gathered 
into the treasury. The very liberal donation of fsO from 
Mr. Emien, of Burlington, with the appropriation fVom 
the Mackenzie estate, made such effort no longer ne- 
cessary. Your committee have therefore been enabled 
to superintend the coloured scheol with pleasure, freed 
from anxiety. 

Several legacies have been lef\ to this institution, but 
the enjoyment of them is in prospect. We are thus ex- 
plicit m our statements, because a report has gone 
abroad that we are rich, and in need of nothing. This 
is not the case — we are poor and in need of alls liberal 
J)Ublic will bestow. Your Board have felt obliged to 
increase their expenses. The ill health attendant upon 
a short tour of school duty, opened the eyes of your 
managers to a painful truth. They discovered that they 
were destroying useful lives, by imposing a degfree of 
labour, altogether beyond the strength of the teachers. 
Consequently, a resolution was passed at the last stated 
meeting, to employ a servant in each school, at the rate 
of $1.25 per week. This is believed to be absolutely 
necessary, as the schools have in some measure suffer- 
ed from the indisposition of teachers, which might have 
been prevented by making their labor less. 

School, No. 1, situated m Thirteenth street by Vine, 
is still under the care of female teachers. The last year's 
report, presented three hundred and thirty-eight chil- 
dren belonging to it. Of this number one hundred and 
flfty-eight, have passed from under the care of your 
Board, and one hundred and one, have been received 
into the school; making the whole number two hun- 
dred and eighty-one. Fifteen children have learned to 
read, who never attended any but an infant school. — 
When the vice of swearing has been condemned, a lit- 
tle boy has been found weeping, because his parent in- 
jdulged in it. Is there not reason to believe, that this 
refuge interposes between many a bud of immortality 
fnd destruction,^ and nourishes and trains it for useful- 

PCM. 



No. 2, situated in College Avenue, enrols two hun- 
dred and twenty-six children. This has ever been an 
interesting school. Your Board feel that they have met 
with no tnfling loss in the removal of a vahiable teach- 
er, whose ill health oMiffed her to reaign her aituation. 
It b believed that the children have progreased, partic* 
ularl^ in readinr. We are able to record a very uncom- 
mon instance of a child, but three years old, who reads 
with ease. The intereat which these little ones mani- 
fest in their aehool, i« highly gratifyiiig. infants of two 
years have wept to come, when detained by aickness. A 
little boy, who had been ill for some time» osi hit return 
presented his teacher with ten cents, which he desir«d 
to be put into the children's contribution box. He had 
received it as a reward for taking medicine, and thus de- 
voted it to the object nearest his heast — bis school.-^ 
The act was not without effect. A visitor, who wasmn 
eye-witness, added ten dollars to the iofimt's mite. 

School, No. o, situated in Spruce stree^ between 
Front and Seqond streets, is a very important locaition. 
One hundred and seventy-seven children, have been re- 
ceived during the year. A number have passed from 
under the care of your committee, leaving at the pres- 
ent time, one hundred and forty-two, who are attached 
to the school. It is generally well filled, and isgather- 
ing the little wanderers from the wharves, and placing 
them under an influence which they rouft feel. In the 
low state of the funds, a resolution was passed, provid- 
ing for the admission of "pay children;" that is, children 
It one dollar fifty cents per quarter. To prevent thb 
arrangement from interfering with the original charita- 
ble object of the institution, the number was limited to 
thirty in each school. The experiment has proved most 
successful in No. 3. Seventeen children are receiving 
instruction there on these terms. 

The coloured school registers 115 attendanta. About 
fifty are waiting for admission. The coloured people 
appear to value this charity, and contribute to its stip- 
port. The mental and moral improvement of the chil- 
dren, is exceedingly gratifying. Instances of entire re- 
form from particular vices are known. A Bible class is 
here formed; and on Monday morning, the children are 
individually questioned on the manner in which they 
spent the Sabbath. ^ It is no uncommon thing for them 
to mention the subject of the sermon. They seem to 
know something of the vahie of prayer. During a late 
illness of one of the it teachers, a little group gathered 
round her.and attempted to comfort her,saying, •Teach- 
er, we pray for you." Many little occurrences take 
place, which tend to prove that the instruction given in 
these schools vs not lost. We see some of its happy 
effects and lament our inability to make them more ex- 
tensive. The ftt// harvest of these feeble efforts, will 
not be enjoyed until these children become adult mem- 
bers of society. Then, it will be an easy matter to dis- 
tinguish between the regular attendant, and the non-at- 
tendant on|an Infant school. While the reputable ranks 
of society will be filled with the former, our prisons 
may groan with the latter. The most hopeful attendant 
upon Infint school mstruction, is the child who enters 
at two years of age, or even younger. Many ate ad- 
mitted at so late a period, (5 years,) so practised in 
vice, that the short time they remain, seems to serve 
little more than to discover their extreme depravity. — 
The subjects of instruction are so well known, that it is 
not considered necessary here to touch upon them.-^ 
Reading has been more generally attended to, during 
the last year, but not to the exclusion of other important 
things. In conclusion, your Board would implore the 
blessing of Heaven on every Infant school patron. May 
you here have the happiness of witnessing the matured 
worth of some of these infant recipients of your bounty, 
and hereafter may you receive the commendation of the 
fiuthfMl steward. 

OfTICBIIS or THE SoctSTT. 

Mrs. M. P. Moore, First Direetrtss. 
Mrs. GiHison, Senmd Directress^ 
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Miss Eliza P. Sparh awk, Becording Secretary, 
Miss 'Cornelia Davidson, Corresponding Su*y, 
Miss Sarah H. Yarnall, Treaturer. 

INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
In Jkoount wUh Sarah H. YamaH Treamrer, 

1830. DR. 

T o cash for printing' and stationary, $^0 42 

Do Carpenters' work, 15 00 

Do House rent, 465 00 

Do School fixtures & fitting up School No 3. 207 62 
Do do and sundries for School No. 1. 103 37 
Do Committee for Coloured Scliool, 100 00 

Do Use of the Schools generally, 55 50 

Do Salaries ()fteachers& assistant teachers, 961 98 
Do Cleaning S. rooms & incidental expenses, 46 62 
Do Stove, stove fixtures, and fuel, 64 89 

Do Temporary Loan paid off, 300 00 

Balance, 768 67 



1830. CR. 

Balance in Treasurer's hands at last settlement 

Cash received for annual sabiicriptions. 

Do For one life subscription, 

Do Donations, 

Do Interest on United States Stock, 

Do From Children's box, 

Do From Contributors' box. 

Do Managers fines. 

Do Books sold. 

Do From executors of W. McKenzie,E8q. • 

Do United States Stock sold. 

Do House rent in Perry street. 



$3,109 07 


nt $62 66 


603 00 


20 00 


389 06 


43 86 


52 02 


21 47 


1 50 


1 50 


.• 1,374 00 


495 00 


45 00 


$3,109 07 



ScBOOL TOR Coloured Cbildrkit, 

In Jtcoouni with Sarah H, YamaU^ Treasurer* 

Dlt 
1830 I To cash paid for sundries for the use of 
School, from 5th mo. 19, 1829 to 5th 
mo. 91, 1830, 449 02 

Balancci 45 04 



^494 06 



CR, 

1830 j By balance In Treasurer's hands at last 

settlement, 75 52 

Cash received from the general funds, 250 00 

Do Subscriptions, donation8,&c. 168 54 

$494 06 



PITTSBURG MECHANICS' INSTITUTE. 

At a numerous meeting of the Mechanics and other 
Citizens, held at the Wasliington Coffee-house, on the 
11th June, in pursuance of public notice, B. Bakewxlx, 
Chairman, and S. Rj Joitnston, Secretary; the Commit- 
tee appointed on the 27th May, for that purpose, pre- 
sented a Report and Constitution for the Pittsburg Me- 
chanics' Institute as follows: 

THE Committee appointed at the meeting held 
at the court-house, on Saturday, 27th May, for the pur- 
pose of draft Ing the Coubtitution of the Pittsburg Me* 

• In addition to the sum of ^1374 received from the 
elecutora <>f William McKenzic, Esq. there were also 
received 4 shares of Stock in Farmers and Mechanics 
dank, valued at $2^, n.aking the whole an\ouot of the 
donation received from that estate $1,600. 
Vol. VI. e 



chanics' Institute, beg leave to present to this meeting 
the result of their labours^ and further take the liberty 
of submitting a few observations, explanatory of theih 
views and intentions, and of the principles by which, in 
their opinion, the Institute ought to be reflated. 

The flattering notice which the proposition to form 
such an establishment received, and the general inter- 
est excited on tlie subject, Incontestibly prove that the 
Mechanics and other citizens of Pittsburg are fully con- 
vinced of the Impprtance of having the useful Arts and 
Sciences presented to their attention In a familiar way, 
and of ** bringing them home to their own business knd 
bosoms." 

Thft committee do not consider it necessary to enu- 
merate all the beneficial consequences which may be 
expected to arise from such an institution, which, if it 
be judiciously managed, and meet with the liberal sup- . 
port of their fellow-citizens, will gradually extend ila In- 
fluence over all classes of the community.' As, howev- 
er, there may be some among us whose avocations have 
not led them to examine into its merits, we beg leave to 
bring forward a few of the most important effects which 
we confidently hope will result from its adoption* 

As one of the first, we would mention the advantage 
of Implanting and nourishing in tho mind of youth, a 
taste /or scientific pui suits, whether considered as af- 
forrjlng a means of profitably employing their leisure 
hours, and inducing them to devote that portion oftime 
to the cultivation of their intellectual faculties, which is 
too often wasted in idleness, or spent in the haunts'oT. 
vice and dissipation; or, as storing the mind with ideas, 
and leading it into trains of thought which may prove of 
inestimable value in future lift;^ tor whatever may be the 
chief objects of the attention, there is no calling or pro- 
fession in which an acquaintance; with Chemistry, Natu- 
ral History, Mechanical Philosophy, and the other 
branches of Practical Science can fail of being advan- 
tageous. 

Nor would these benefits be confined to the younger 
portion of our members: those who have been preven- 
ted from acquiring scientific knowledge in early life, 
through the exertions of the Institute, will have an op- 
portunity of obtaining a general acquaintance with Sci-. 
ence, and a more extensive knowledge of the works of 
Nature. 

Among the best means of communicating instruction^ 
the committee recommend the estahli&hment of Public 
Schools on the various objects of the Institute, as soon 
after its organization as circumstanced will permit; for 
when they are accompanied by the necessary apparatus,' 
illustrated by appropriate experiments, they excite tho 
attention, and Impress the memory of the spectators far 
more than the perusal of the best books can do, while 
tlie economy both oftime and money which they pre- 
sent, should not by any means be overlooked. 

In proposing the establishment of a g^od school, as 
one of the ultimato objects of the Institutiont the comr 
mittee have no desire to underrate the value of classical 
learning, oor are they actuated by hostility to any of the 
Seminaries already In existence here; but they merely 
express their opinion that there is not any one m which 
the latest improvements in education are adopted, or in 
which the course of instruction pursued, is the best cal- 
culated for the developement of the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, or the acquisition of useful and practical 
knowledge. 

The greatest difiiculty attending the establishment of 
an Institution of this kind, arises from the want of suflii- 
cient funds. Even in the moat economical manner in 
which it could be conducted, to be of any advantage to 
the members, a room for the Lectures and Meetings - 
must be procured; Models and Apparatus purchased, 
and a Library provided. Some resources may be, with* 
out d«ubt, derived from the occasional donations both 
of the members and their fellow-citizens, but the com* 
mittce are of opinion that the principal dependence of 
the Institute must be on the annual subscriptions of 
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its members. On those who partake of its benefits must 
it rely for the stippott of its expenses, for by this meant 
alone can it preserve a really independent course, as 
the aid of the Leg^islature can scarcely be expected. 

The terms pf membership have been maae as mode- 
rate and liberal as the committee believed would be 
ct^nsistent with general usefulness, and they hope a 
laripe portion of the youth of the city, who are engajg^ed 
in manufactures, will avail themselves of the provisions 
of the constitution in their behalf, for they trust that no 
parent, and few, if any of their employers, would re- 
rose them ther short time which attendance upon the 
Lectures will occupy. 

Having thus glanced over some of the prominent fea- 
tures of the constitution the committee have prepared, 
they will not take up the time of this meetin|^, further 
than to bespeak its indulgence for any deficiencies it 
may contain, and to express their hope that the forma- 
tion of this Institute may be the means of extensively 
aiding the great cause of the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and the improvement of the moral, physical, and 
inteUectaal condition of their fellow-citizena. 

ConatihOion of the PlUtbvrg Meehanica' InstUuie. 

Article 1. This Association shall be called the Pitts- 
burg Mechanics' Institute, and its objects shall be the 
promotion of the useful Arts and Sciences, the improve- 
ment of its members in practical knowledge, and the ad- 
vancement of popular education. 

Art. 2. To efiect the objects of this association, it 
shall, for the benefit of its members, estabHsh Lectures, 
and hold Meetings for reading and conversation, illus- 
trative of the useful Arts and Sciences, but no question 
or debate upon religious or political subjects shall ever 
be admitted. As soon as convenient, it shall procure 
collections of suitable Books and Apparatus, and of Mo- 
dels or other specimens of the works of Nature and Art, 
and shall have power, when the resources of the socie- 
ty render it advisable, to establish a school upon the 
most approved system of instruction. 

Art. 3. Any person who shall sign this Constitution, 
and shall pay to the Treasurer, annually, three dollars 
in advance, may become a member of this Associationv^' 
and any person contributing the sum of twenty dollars to 
the Institution, shall be constituted a life member there- 
of. Persons under eighteen years of age shall be ad- 
mitted to membership upon payment, as above, of one 
dollar and fiftv-centa, but no person under twenty «one 
years of a|p shall be jiermitted to vote at the meetings 
of the Insutute. The children or apprentices of mem- 
bers, under eighteen years of age, will be admitted to 
attend, free of charge, and between the ages of eigh- 
teen and twenty-one years, shall be admitted at half the 
annual subscription for regular members; provided the 
permisnon of their parents, masters or guardians shall 
be obtained. 

Art. 4. The Officers of the Institute shall be a Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, and nine Managers, not less 
than tw« thirds of lirhom shall be Mechanics, or persons 
engaged in Manufacturing or Agricultural pursuits, and 
ahall be chosen by ballotf on the third Tuesday in Au- 
gust, annually. 

Art. 5. The President and Secretary shall fulfil the 
duties usually performed by those officers, whether in 



association — they shall hold meetings from time to timev 
as the concerns of the Institute may require, of which 
meetings, the Secretary shall give due notice, and at 
which, fiv^ Managers shall form a quorum for the tran- 
saction of business — they shall present to the Institute, 
at its quarterly meetings, a just and true report of the 
receipts and expenditures; and actual situation of the 
Institute; and they shall conduct the general affairs ef 
the association. 

Art. T'. Meetings of the Institute shall be held quar- 
terly on the third Tuesdays in February, May, Au^st, 
and November, and at such other times as may be direc- 
ted by the bye-laws; and the President, or any five 
members, shidl have power to call special meetings, at 
any time, upon giving sufficient notice. 

Art. 8. The President, Secretary, and three other 
mentbers, to be chosen by ballot, at the annual election, 
shall lie a Standing Cotnmittee of Edacation, whose du- 
ty it shall be to direct public attention to the most effi- 
cient means of providing a general system of useful ed- 
ucation, for the benefit of all, at the public expense^ to 
procui'e and disseminate information on the subject of 
instruction, and to correspond and co-operate with oth- 
er Societies having similar objects in view; and if ady 
school shall be established by the Institute, they ahftlt 
have the superintendence thereof. 

Art. 9. The Institute shall have power to adopt such 
bye-laws and regulations, not inconsistent with the con- 
stitution, as shall be necessary to define the duties and 
powers of the officers, to repilate the management and 
use of the Library and Cabinet, and in any other nian- 
ner to promote the objeds and welfare of the institution, 
and all such bye-laws and regulations may be extended 
or amended by a majority of the members present, at 
any stated meeting of the institute: provided the same 
shall have been proposed at a previous meeting. 

Art. 10. This constitution may be altered or amended 
by the vote of a majority of the members present at any 
quarterly meeting: Provided, that such majority shall 
not comprise less than one-fourth of the whole mem- 
bers, and that such alteration or amendment shall have 
been proposed*at a previous quarterly meeting. 

Thomas Bakkwxli, ] c> 
JoHir DiirromTH, 

ROBIBT PSTBB, Jb. 

Obi IT NiWTOir, 
Fbkdxbick a* Bal»fS,J 9 
Which were read and unaminously adopted.— (?«& 




ous events of their histoiy as well as the eminent citi- 
general meetings of the Institute, or in meetings of the 1 zens concerned in them— and that nothing so much eon^^ 



Board of Managers, of which they shall be ex officio 
membersi and the Treasurer, who shall also be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers, shall hlive charge of the 
Funds of the Institute, and shall pay no orders, unless 
signed by the President and Secretary. 

Art 6. The Board of Managers shall provide conve- 
nient rooms for the use of the Institute— they shall ob- 
tain such Books and Apparatus as the objects of the 
Institute require, and shall procure such Lecturers, and 
other means of instruction thereon, as its resources and 
situation will admit— theV shall appoint a fit person as 
curator, to take charge of roomsSiother property of the 



. PROCEEDINGS OF GOUNCII*. 

7%ur0day Evemmg, Juhf 8M. 

Petitions of the tenor of the fblfowing, were preaent- 
ed by Messrs. Kitters, Baker, Troth, Walmsley, and 
Kneass, and were referred to the committee on the 
State House. 

7b the Select and Common Coundk of the City of 

Philadelphia: 

The Memorial of the subscribers, inhabitants of the 
said city respectfully sbeweth-«-thM in all ages it baa 
been regarded as honorable to the people of a free 
country to cherish a proud recollection of the Ohistri* 



tributes to bring vividly before the mind these grati^* 
ing recollections as visits to the scene where partiotic 
virtue or wisdom has been exhibited: 

That aU such places and edifices ought to be scrapie 
ottsly preserved m the form and appearance which tbejr 
possessed when the event occurred which eonsecrated 
them— and that all attempts to destroy or alter the ob- 
jects rendered famous and ren^ rable by disttimisbed 
acts of patriotism, ought to be and are esteemeo a kind 
of sacrilege: 

That they have always especially regarded as such a 
place the Hall where was convened that iRustrieus At> 
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•cmbly of tnily noble» wise and rirtuous men who sign- 
ed the Declftrttion of Aiiierican Independence-^tnd 
where at a later period also sat that no less dignified 
CoDTention, to whose learning and wisdom we owe our 
QBeqoalled Constitution: 

That they bare noticed' with regret and mortification 
^e alterations made in that Hall by the removal of the 
tnassiTe pannelting and carving which adorned its walls 
and which besides their intrinsic beauty and their cor- 
respondence with the other part of our ancient State 
House, seemed assoctated with and appropriate to all 
our recollections of the two august assemblies which 
have occupied it— that the present appearance of the 
apartment is inelegant in itself, out of keeping with the 
building and totally subversive oTall the pleasing asso- 
ciations which it was formerly calculated to inspire: 

That by these alterations our city has incurred the re- 
reproach of destroying all that Time has spared of tlie 
most interesting scene in our Gloricus Revolution; and 
that strangers who anxiously inquire for **The Birth- 
place of American Liberty*' can hardly regard an apart- 
ment so inelegant and mean, as the Hall where sat and 
deliberated that dignified Assembly,the First American 
Congress, and wheie it was first proclaimed that ''These 
United States are Free and Independent." 

They therefore pray, that provision may be made to 
restore its ancient and respectable appeamnce to this 
Consecrated Hall, by putting up anew the pannels, pi- 
lasters, carvings and mouldings which some years since 
were taken down, or replacing them by the accurate 
imitations of skilful artificers— and that means may be 
taken to preserve it ever after in tlie same state, that it 
may remain henceforth a memento of out Forefathers' 
Patriotism and a creditable evidence of the taste and 
good feeling of our city. 

Tliey would also respectfully suggest, that for the fur 
tore the Hall may be devoted only to dignified purpos- 
es and opened on. occasions df national or civil celebra* 
tion, and that its walls may be decorated with the por- 
traits of those great men who have deserved well of our 
eountry — beginning with the venerable and virtuous 
Founder of our State and City, and including as well 
Chose of our ancestors most conspicuous under the gov* 
emnent of bis successors, as those who assisted in a- 
chieviog our Independence or are numbered among 
tb« patriotic statesmen of our present confederacy. 

A communication was received from the City Com- 
mtamoners, with a statement of their accounts far the last 
quarter. Referred to Paving committee. 

A communication was received front the City Clerk, 
with a statement of the money received by him during 
the last quarter, vis. $372 50, Referred to committee 
of Atcountf. 

A communication was received from the City Treas- 
urer, with a statement of his aeountse for the second 
quarter of the vear. Referred to committee of Accounts. 

Mr. Worralf presented apetition from owners of pro 
perty, complaining that the sewer in Locust street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, is inadequate to car- 
ry ofTthe water. Referred to Paving committee. 

Mr. Kittera presented a petition from owners of pro- 
perty on west Walnut st,. Beach st, SchuylkillFront 9t., 
below the Permanent Bridge, praying that they may not 
be compelled to make foot pavements, till after the 
surplus earth shall be removed from their respective 
lota. "In the regulation of those streets, they have 
been cut down some five or six feet below the surface 
of the adjoiiiiog lots. " Referred to Paving committee . 

Mr. Hale presented a petition from James Cresson 
and Broth«ri» for peraiittton to make an opening into 
the sewer in Mulberry street, between Schuylkill Sixth 
■od Seventh, so as to introduce an iron pipe, which 
win relive the a^oining lot from the water which at 
present flows into it in consequence of the water cour- 
ses not being properly regidated. Referred to Paving 
^oniDsttee. 

The Commoo Council passed a bill declaring that the 



width of the foot ways on Mulberry street west of Broad 
shall be eigh em feet. The Select Counc'd laid the bill 
on ibe table. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, the Common Council 
passed a resolution directing the City Commissioners to 
caose Cordwainer's AHey to be paved during the pre- 
sent season. The Select Council laid the resolution ou 
the Uble. 

Mr. Johnson presented a petition for paving Jones' 
Alley, between Schuylkill Third and Fourth streets. 
Referred to Paving committee. 

A communication was received from the City Survey- 
or, giving the number of cubic yards of earth to be re- 
moved, and the number of square yards of pavement to 
be laid, in each street directed to be paved during the 
present season. Total number of cubic yards of^earth 
to be removed, 5457. Number of square yards of pave- 
ment to be laid 17,654. Referred to Paving committee. 

Another communication from the City Surveyor stat- 
ed that the number of square yards of pavement laid in 
Chesnut street from Front to 1'hird, (not included in the 
general account) is 3162. — Philadelphia Gazelle. 



TAXES IN SPRING GARDEN. 

By an ordinance Just published, there is to be raised 
by Tax on the real and personal estate in Spring Gar- 
den 111,000, or 60 cents on every $100 of real estate 
agreeably to last assessment, snd a proportionable tax 
on all free male inhabitants — to be appropristed "to- 
wards defrsying the expenses of making the general 
survey & the expenses attending the introduction of the 
Schuylkill water, repairs of public pumps^ public high- 
ways and cantingent expenses for the current year.** 

Salary^f the Superintendent of the district is raised 
to 500 dollars. 
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CENSUS or CUESTEU COUNXy. 

We are indebted to the politenes of Mr. Jippimiy*. 

fur tbe census of the following' towns. 

Inhabitants in Thombury. 
Whites. Males. Females. 

Under 5 years of age 14. 14 

Between 5 and 10.... 9 7 

10 and 15 8 4 

15 and 20. ..11 12 

20 and 30.. .17 20 

30 and 40.... 3 11 

40 and 50.. ..9 4 

50 and 60.. ..3 1 

60and70....2 1 

r0and80....4. 3 

80 and 90.... 1 

Whole nunnber of males, 81; females, 82; Total, 163 

Blacks. Males. Females. 

Under 10 yeara of age -2 S 

Petwcen 10and24....5 4 

24and36....3 1 

36 and 55.. ..4 3 

55 and 100.. .1 

Whole nurobet of males, 15; females, 13; ToUl 28 

Total number of inhabitants , .^—191 

Included in the above is one foreif^er, not naturalized. 

WasT-Towa. 
Whites. Males. Females. 

Under 5 years of age 37 -28 

Between 5 and 10. . . .34 32 

10and,15....63 50 

15 and 20. .. .37 66 

20 and 30... .47 58 

30 and 40.... 24. 32 

40 and 50. .. .21 25 

50 and 60... 15... .14 

60 and 70.... 8 12 

70 and 80.... 6 3 

60 and 90.... 1 4 

Whole number of males 293; females 324; toUl 6X7 

Blacks. Males. Females. 

Under 10 years of age 22 22 

Between 10 and 24 16 17 

24 and 36.. ..17 9 

36 and 55.. ..12 8 

55 and 100. .. .3 2 

Whole number of mtiles 70; females 58; total, 128 



Total number of inhabitants. 
Included are 3 foreigners, not naturalized. 

West-Gosbxk. 

Whites. Males. Females. 

Under 5 years of age 60 61 

Between 



5 and 10 
10 and 15 
15 and 20 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
iO and 00 
60 and 70 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 



46. 
36. 
35. 
63, 
36. 
27. 
23. 

9. 

6. 

1. 



38 
48 
48 
63 
33 
37 
23 
11 
6 




■745 



Whole number of males 342; females 368; total 710 

Blacks. Males. Females. 

Under 10 years of age 19 14 

Between 10 and 24. ... 11 14 

24 and 36 8 10 

36 and 55.. ..11 4 

55 and 100... 4 4 

Wbole number of males 53; females 46; total 99 

I'otu] number of inhabiunts, 809 

Included in the above are 1 blind, and 6 foreigners 
not naturalized.— rt^fc lieeord 



CENSUS OF UilRRISBURG, 

Free White Males, Free JThite Females. 

Under 5 years of age 271 234 

From 5 to 10.. ..201 213 

10 to 15. . . .238 245 

15 to 20. . . .255 310 

20 to 30 398 405 

SO to 40. . . .245 244 

40 to 50.. ..137 151 

50 to 60 90 84 

60 to 70.... 31 36 

70 to 80.... 12 15 

80to90.... 3 3 

Whole number of males 1881; females 1940. 
Male slavea between 24 and 36 2 

Free Colored Males. Free Colored Females. 

Under 10 years of age 57 58 

I0to24.... 57 94 

24 to 36.... 62 61 

36 to 55 40 33 

55 to 100,. .10 12 

Whole number of males 226; females 358. 



HlCAriTCLATZOK. 

White males. 
White females, 
Male slaves. 
Female slaves. 
Free colored males. 
Free eolored females, - 

Total, 



1881 

1940 

none 

2 

226 

258 



4307 



Of the whites there are 3 deaf and dumb; 4 blind, and 
40 aliens.— In 1820 the population of Harrisburg was 
2990, of which 180 were negroes. —M'Claysburg not 
included.— /a/eZ/fgenrcr. 

TuKBDT TowvsHTV, NomTHuxBssxjLini Co. 

Census of Turbut township, including M^EweasviUe 
which contains 160 souls, and Turbutyille 117. 

Malts. Females. 



Under 5 yean of age 289 

From 5 to 10 243 

10 to 15 221 

15 to 20 231 

20 to 30 254 

30 to 40 185 

4a»to50 117 

50 to 60 71 

60 to 70 , 39 

70 to 80 26 

80 to 90 4 



299 
246 
217 
216 
283 
169 
117 

ro 

51 
19 

4 



Whole number of males 1680; fent>a1e8 1691; total 3371 

There arc 38 aliens, 15 colored persons, 1 blind, 1 

dumb, and 1 deaf and dumb, included In the above.— /&. 

The following are the number of inhabitants in the 
Boroughs of Brownsville and Bridgeport, as furnished 
by Thomas Brown, Deputy Marshal. 

Bkowjistillb. 
Whites, 1088 Blacks, 72 Totel, 1160 

BstnexFOBT. 
Whites, 696 Blacks, 31 ToUl, TtT 



Vahu of a Newspaper. -^The, following paragraph is 
firom a late Pittsburgh Gazette. 

<'Tn Cxjrsus.— Thft Marahal has just informed vs, 
that in the course of Uking the Census, he diseoversa 
great difference between tbo families who take a news* 
paper, and those who do not; and that wherever he 
finds a paper laying about a house, the inhabitants give 
him every facility in performing his duty, while in those 
houses where no paper is found, great reluctance to tx- 
poa^ their numbers is evinced.'* 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, FOR JUN£. 



Di9ea»es» 
Angina Pectorb, 
Apoplexy, 
Asthma^ 
Atrophjr, 
Bronebitij, 
Burns, 
Cancer, 
Catarrh, 
Child-bed, 
Cholera Morbus, 
Choltc, 

Consumptien, 
Contusion, 
ConTulsions, 
Bcbinty, 
Decay, 
DiarrDas* 
Disease of heart, 

Drop^, 

of breast, 
of brain. 

Drowned, 

Drunkenness, 

Dysentery, 

Erysipehs, 

Fever, 

B ilious, 
Nervous, 
-Remittent, 



•Puerperal, 
-Inflammatory, 
-Scarlet, 
•Typhus, 



Hires, 

Hooping^ Cough, 
Hanged, 
Inflammation, Lungs, 

Breast, 
■ I ■■ Brain, 

Stomach, 

Bowels, 
L Liter, 

Bladder, 
— Peritonaettm, 
Insanity, 
Introsusceptionj 
Jaundice, 
Laudanum to excesi^ 
Mania a potu. 
Measles, 
Mortification, 
Old age, 
Palsev, 
Pleurisy, 
Prostate gland. 
Scrofula, 
Sore tbrt>at. 
Small-pox, 
Spasms, 
Still-bom, 
Sudden, 
Suicide, 
Stricture, 
Syphilis^ 
Teething, 
Ulcers, 
Unknown, 



From 
S9tb May to 5th Jane, 

5tbJttiietol3thdo. 
^hdo. t» 19th do. 



Jtdttiis. 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 

4 
1 
1 
3 



{5 



1 



3 

2 

, 

5 

7 

3 



7 

5 

2 



3 

3 

1 



1 



1 

1 





1 
1 

2 

7 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
13 

2 
8 
1 
2 
1 


3 
o 

7 
2 
1 
2 

3 
2 

172 

JduUi. 
32 
36 
34 



ChikTn, 



6 



3 

3 

2 



1 


49 


11 


24 
29 


11 

2 

2 

1 
16 

2 

P 
1 

3 

1 

2 



2 

Q 

1 

1 



6 

6 



7 

1 

2 

1 

5 





1 



1 







1 






2 
2 
5 
1 

17 
3 



3 
2 
5 




Toiai, 
1 
3 
1 
7 
4 
2 
4 
2 
1 

51 
1 

44 
1 

34 

32 
2 

11 
7 
9 
4 

16 
9 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
6 
1 
8 
3 
" 4 
8 
9 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
13 
1 
2 
8 

I 

2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
4 
17 
10 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
7 

410 

Total. 
74, 
83 
71 



19th June to 26th June, 35 
26th do. te3dJ^1y, 35 

172 



67 
45 

238 




410 



^^m^'^^'m «*WM|M^B •■^p^^B^ 

Of whom were Whites 352, Blacks 58— Males 233, Fe- 
males 177— Boys 132, Girls 106.— From Almshouse 36. 

Of the following ages: 



Under!, 


166 


Between 40 and 50, 


28 


'Aland 2, 


22 


50 and 60, 


19 


2 and 5, 


24 


60 and 70, 


19 


5&10, 


13 


70and80, 


10 


10&15 


5 


80 and 90, 


8 


15&20 


8 


90 and 100 


5 


30&30 


41 







30&40 



42 



410 



Towards the close of this month the amount of dis- 
ease ])revailii^ was somewhat greater, particularly in 
the surrounding districts, than during May. This in- 
crease of disease consisted principally in bowel com- 
plaints, dysenteries and diarrhoeas in adults, and choleht 
m infants-^hese may be in a great measure attributed 
to the sudden transitions of weather, which have been 
so prevalent during the past and present months. In 
many instances they were produced no doubt by im- 
prudent exposures to a draft of cool air, or throwing vff 
a part of the clothing when the body has been orerbeat- 
ed or thrown mto a profuse perspiration by walking or 
other exercise. Indulgence in unripe fruit Is another 
fruitful source of bowel complaints at this season. The 
hooping cough has prevatled to a considerable extent, 
and in some few cases has been particularly obttijMtp 
and unmanageable. In the Southern district a muffier 
of children have been affected with an eruptive diseaso 
resembling in all its symptoms what has heretofore 
been denominated Chicken-pox. The disease we un- 
derstand has been very mild & unattended with dangef. 



Dcaiha in JUNE, from 1807 to 1830 



1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 



91 

95 

82 

68 

97 

76 

60 

71 

126 

135 

119 

149 



68 
132 
102 
79 
80 
69 
58 
65 
71 
91 
76 
71 



2b. I YsoH. 



159 
227 
184 
147 
177 
145 
118 
136 
197 
226 
195 
220 



1819 . 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 



'During^Sve we^ks. 



. — CBuiht9ivt:J 

JiL a. To. 

121 138 259 

126 112 238 

151 106 257 

139 119 258 

160 210 S70 

171 181 352 
156 203 359 

139 186 325 
116 176 292 

140 203 343 
150 208 358 

172 238 •419 



SMe of the Thermometer, at the Heath 
9 12 3 



lit, 

2d, 

3d,, 

4tb, 

5th, 

6th, 

7th, 

8th, 

9tb, 

10th, 

11th, 

12th, 

13th, 

14th, 

15th, 



63 
68 
68 
69 
66 
67 
68 
68 
66 
68 
67 
70 
69 
69 
72 



65 


66 


16th, 


71 


74 


17th, 


71 


73 


ISth, 


68 


68 


19th, 


64 


69 


20th, 


69 


74 


21st, 


73 


75 


22d, 


70 


69 


23d, 


69 


70 


24th, 


69 


71 


25th, 


70 


73 


26th, 


73 


75 


27th, 


71 


74 


28th, 


69 


70 


29th, 


76 


82 


30th, 



Office, 

9 

75 

75 

72 

71 

73 

65 

65 

66 

68 

69 

71 

76 

74 

70 

71 



fur June^ 
12 3 



79 
78 
75 
73 
77 
68 
66 
68 
70 
72 
75 
79 
75 
72 
75 



81 

76 
78 

76 
80 

66 
67 
71 
73 
74 
79 
81 
78 
73 
79 



lUaS Ufhkh fell aeeorduig to ike regiaUr km)i at M^ 

Ptalth Office. 



C0DORU3 NAVtOATION. [Jitlt 

n^ in the month 31". On the 19th it noon, bumn- 
er at 30.B0, the highoti on the Slitin the morniw 
Tooietcrat 38.G5 the loir«iti range in ths nontfi 
15 — thii !■ not to he depended upon. Difference of 
mpemlure hetween the momingi «nd nooni, from 2" 
13. The Wind hu been 5 d«ya F.ul of the mertdiMH 
dxjt WeM of it, 6 (Iiyi North, wd I dsj South. — 
lere «ere thunder suit* vith heary nin on 6|13,14k 
lb. Sleadjr T*in, aU dtj, on 4,5.10.19,30,3nb, Bod 
owenoD 1,2,3, rib. It wu nnenllj cold and wet 
' the Kiioii, before the Slit (H the raonth, at >hich 
le a fiTounble cbangv for harreit, in and near Hat- 
burg com moticed, part leularlj the but week of the 
inth. The month traa 3° colder than June 1B39, and 
warmer than last May. 

rhe blank \e(t in (be Barameter columm wia occ*-.< 
ned b; aome Imperfeclion in the initruroent, which 
peari to admit of aome portion af air, aa the merct 
the tube separated, part raiaea up to the top, the . 
Indemnk aolow aa not (o be riaihle. By alriet es- 
Ination, I find Teiy few Pneumatic in^nmenta fit for 
:leoroleglcal purpote*. 

CODORUS ItATIG&TIOH. 

I few weeka ago, wo were aupplied bf Hr. Eliaba 
le, keeper of the gate on the York Haven road, with 
iccountofthe lumber which paaied through therw 
me week. It muat be obaerved, that the aelection 
bat week waa rut made because more buainen than 
al was expected, but it was chosen, aa a Tair avera^ 
he buaineas, which ia dooe for at least ais montha m 
rjF yttr. We rouat alao remark, that one of those 
a waa a Holiday, and another a very wet day ^on 
ich but 19 WB|^iu puaed. The account waa aa 

Shinglei, 30 loada. 

CooperatufT, 39 do. 

Boarda. 139 do. 

'Ilia win enable us to come at the probable busineu, 
eh will be done upon the Codarua Ifavigation when 
>hed. It ia well known that a much larger quantity 
umber comes up on the WrightsviHe road, than on 
York Haten turnpike, and that a Urge portion of 
latter avoidi the gate coming acrosa by Loucka', or 
cing off beyond it) crosses the country to the Getlya- 
g road. Assuming' therefore that the quantity pas> 
through this gate is a fair average (though it certain- 
I much too low,) we shall find at thia rate Iherc will 
>rought up weekly through the four routes men- 
ed, viz. Turnpike Gate, Loucks*, Wrightarille road 
the cross road to the Gettysburg Turnpike. 
20 loads of Shingles averaging 5000 000,000 

56 do of CooperstufT a. 3000 313,000 
te do Boards a. 2000 perload 1,113,000 ft. 
his it will he recollected is a weeks work, snd aup- 
ng the business to continue for six months of the 
' only, at this i^le, (recollect one day in the week 
which our calculsiion is based was a holiday, and 
het so wet that but little was done,) and you hare 
Tollowing H the amount done in sixmonthi, viz; 
15,600,000 Shingles. 
8,112,000 Slave*. 
38,913,000 feet of boards, 
'e abill now take the rates of tolls levied upon the 
citoga Navigational Lancaster.deducling one third 
ccnuiit of the difference In the distance, theirs be- 
18 miles and our* we shall call 13. The boards a 
enlaper 1000 would be {5783 40 

staves at 34 els. per 1 OOO 2758-S)8 

shingleaatrcU.perlOOO 1093 00 
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this calculation I take no account of the Coal and 
that will be sent here fbr our own immediate nar- 
nor of the Whiskey and Flour that will be bmufhl 
and waggoned to the Baltlnwa narket. Nor da 
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I notice, the Merchandue, which beings purchased in 
PhUftdelphia will be brought by the Union Canal to the 
Conewago falls, and by our canal to York, from whence 
it will be distrihated to the west of us, or disposed of 
bere. Nor of the round and squared timber that must 
and will be brought, by the up river people, for the saw 
mins which the immense water power we shall gain 
upon the Codorus shall supply us with; nor do I notice 
the value of this water power. This calculation is made 
too, entirely independent of the Baltimore and Susque- 
hsmna Rail Road, and we do think, tini/ force upon the 
mind of every one who enters into the calculation, the 
conviction, that even without the connexion vfith Bal- 
timore, it will be immensely profitable. v 

We are happy to learn that the levelling which has 
been so long protracted by the unusual height of the 
water and the continued vains, is now nearly finished, 
and we hope in a couple of weeks or less, to present in 
our columns an advertisement for contracts. — itork Rt- 
ptibiiean. 

York County Produds^-^yiT. Samuel Weiser of tliis 
place, presented to us last week, a stalk of OATS, 
which was six feet one inch long. He told us that he had 
at home a stalk which was about three inches longer, — 
He states, that the grain in the whole field is of a simi- 
lar height, and stands as erect as rye. The diameter of 
the stalk was one inch and an eighth. The Und upon 
which this grew, Mr. Weiser bought for about |12,00 
per acre, three years since, and all that he has done to 
H, was to put about 40 bushels of lime per acre upon it. 
the cost of which, was about 8 cents per bushel, ana 
this b the result, although, the former owner of the 



property could rais6 nothing from it. Is it not surpris- "No," rejoined the captain, *'not onci but I am com 
tog then, that so few of our farmers can be induced to j - j ^ ? »• 

use lime? — York Republiean. 



ne Western Section of the PennsyhaniaCanal is now 
the theatre of much bustle and activity. From the 1st 
to the 27th June, there were 114 arrivals and 116 de 
partures.— Pt//«W^A Gazette. 

IheuntUtv.'^On the 25th inst. the wife of Mr. Samuel 
Dersbamof Whitedeer township, presented tphimat 
one birth, two girls and one boy. A fruitful family tru- 
ly, married 10 years, and blessed with 11 children. The 
triplets were doing well on Thursday last. 

In the same neighborhood, the same week, the wife 
of Hr. John DifTendafier presented to him twins. Per- 
haps some of those in a state of celibacy would incline to 
matrimony by a short residence Jo whitedeer. -^3/tilfoft 
/*(■. Mtttmianm 

* 7%e MUtonkuC canal boat, Capt« Jamefl Blair, re- 
turned frofn her trip on Tuesday last, after an absence 
of six weeks. She left here in May with 1000 bushels 
of wheat for Philadelphia, delivered her cargo in prime 
otderf look in a load of oats for Pottsvillei loaded at 
that place with coal for Philadelphia) and has now safe- 
tf returned to oar shore from the latter place, wjth 20 
tons Nova Scotia plaister. She has had a prosperous 
trip " 



AN£CDOT£S OF THE ULTE JUDGE 

PETERS. 

At the ag^cultural dinner in December 1823, a gen- 
tleman remarked that whiskey had got to an enormous 
price, yet he was certain ita great cost would not 
change the habits of a tippler. < **1 beg your pardon," 
replied the Judge, '*it will completely change their 
habits; for they will swap their clothes for it when their 
money is out." 

On the arrival of the gfreat news of the dethronement 
of Bonaparte, the Judge met an acquaintance who first 
informed him of it, and as the Judge seemed to doubt, 
'*Why added his friend, it comes from both France and 
Ireland." **Oh," exclaimed the Judge, •*then it must 
be a cock and a bull stoiy ;" alluding to the cock that 
makes part of the arms of France, and the well known 
reputation of Ireland for bulls. 

When Judge Peters was speaker of the house of as- 
sembly, one of the members in crossing the room tript 
on the carpet and fell down. The bouse burst into 
laughter, while the Judge with the utmost gravity, cri- 
ed, "Orde;*, order, gentleman; do you not see that a 
member is on the floor ^" which is the usual way of re- 
quiring silence when any one rises to speak. 

At the beginning o/ the revolutionary war, the Judge 
was elected captain of a volunteer company of infantry. 
When he called at' the paymaster's to settle hb first six 
months' accounts, that officer remarked to him that 
they were very large, and added "Pray, captain, how 
many men do you command ?" "Not one," replied 
the Judge. "How," exclaimed the paymaster, «*8uch 
heav>' accounts as these and not command one man!" 



manded by ninety." 

When Lafayette was in America, he told us at the 
Judge's house that he and the Judge made their grand 
entrance il^to Philadelphia in a barouche and four. The 
dust, kicked up by the volunteer troopers, annoyed 
them much. "Ah," says ttie Judge, **most of these 
horsemen are lawyers, and they are always throwing 
dust in my eyt&," 

Oil another occasion the Judge was standing by La- 
fayette, when a young milhary orator in addressing the 
General said: '*Sir, although we were not bom to par- 
take of your revolutionary hardships, yet we mean, 
should our country be attacked to tread in the aAoes ^ 
our brave fbre&thers." ••No, no," cried the Judges 
"that you can never do, because your forefathers fought 
barefooted." 

On some occasion a very fat man and a very slim man 
stood at ^e entrance of a door into which the Judge 
wished to nass. He stopped a moment for them to 
make way, but perceiving they were not inclined • to 
move, and being urged by the master of the house to 
come in, he pusoed on between them exclaming, **here 
I go, then, through thick and thin." 

A lawyer engaged in a cause before the Judge, tor- 
mented a poor German witness so much with questions, 
that the old man declared he was so exhausted that he 
must have a drink of water before he could say any 
thin^ more. Upon this, the Judge called out to the 
teazuT^ lawyer, '1 think sir, you must have done with 
that witness now, for you have pumped him di7*"Afiii/L 



The Philadelphia Museum Company have declared a 
^ridend, for the Ust six months, of f2 a share. 

Emigrants — We understand that during the course 
of last week, one hundred and ninety emigrants arrived 
at tlus borough In canal boats, all from the county of 
Dnrharai Bngbnd. They are represented as very stea- 
dy and industrious- Pottsvilk Jowrnal. 

Ata meeting of the board of Trustees of the Manual 
Labour Academy of Pennsylvania, held July 6th, 1830; 
tbe Rev. GEORGE JUKKIN, of Milton, Northumber- 

laiid county, P». was unanimously elected the Princi- i The Northern Sky was illuminated on Wedntaday 
pal of «id Academy, in the pUce of the Rer. Joair night, by a brilliant Aurora, which rose about fifty dc* 



msswtmtUt rciigued* 



The Execution* — ^In pursuance of the sentence of the 
District Court, James Poaxxa, one of the convicted 
Mail Robben, was publicly executed on Friday the 2d 
of July, on Bush-hill, in the vicinity of the city. The 
other mail-robber, Wilson, received a pardon from the 
President, as to the capital ofFetice. 



greet above the horiaon. 
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Union ConaiL— Account of articles that pastml on the 
Union Canal from the 3d to the 10th of 2u\y.—Philad. 
Price Current, 

tons, cwt qrt. lbs. 
782 barrels of Flour weighing, 74 II 
890 bushels of wheat, 32 5 2 

250 barrels of Whiskey, 31 5 

1687 bushels hitumiuous Coal, 56 5 
770,100 feet of Lumber. 770 1 

172,400 Shingles, 86 6 

23 barrels of Fish, 3 7 1 

440 bushels of Salt, 17 3 1 

Merchandize, 79 12 3 6 

Plaister, 164 5 

Sundries, consisting of Tallow^ ") 
Oil,Clover8eed,Pork»Bark,^106 5 3 18 

&C. J 

Tons, 1411 7 3 6 



Bituminotu Coal from the Wat Brmuh of the 

Sueqaehanna. 

This is a new article in our market, and is now regu- 
larly for sale at Captain Harman's wharf, near Spruce 
street, on the Schuylkill. Our smiths, manufacturers, 
and others, who have been in the practice of using Vir- 
ginia and Liverpool coal, would do well to make trial of 
this variety, and ascertain what may be its true charac- 
ter compared with the others. We venture to predict 
that it win be fbund much superior to the Yirginia coal 
UMially brought to this market, and in every way suited 
to the purposes of workers in iron; and we flatter our- 
selves that all the wants of Philadelphia, as respects tills 
kind of coal, will soon be supplied from the mines of 
our state. 

The introduction of the Susquehanna coal into our 
market is attributable to the Union Canals by means of 
which, a constant supply may be kept up. The price 
of it at Middletowii, the western end of the canal, is 
14 cents per bushel. The cost of transportation from 
thence, including toll, is 9 cents per bushel, and' the 
whole cost when delivered in Philadelphia, 23 cents 
per busheL 

The price of Virginia coal in Philadelphia, of the best 
quality, is 28 cents per bushel. Upon this statement* 
the aidvautages are manifestly In favour of our own 
state, and such as must almost insure success to this 
branch of our coal< trade.— Price Current^ PluJadeiphia, 



Miff Creek Bail J?oadl— This is the only Rail Road in 
operation in our vicinity at present, and the business 
transacted thereon, we are happy to learn is rapidly in- 
creasing. From six to eight boat leads of coal are trans- 
ported on it to the landings daily. This road has been 
in operation since the navigation commenced, and 
much credit is due to the company for their unremit- 
ting exertions in keeping it in order. Miner*8 Joum, 

Freak cf Nature^ — On Tuesday last a boy brought to 
this office a living Duck, having four perfect kga/ The 
two hind legs^ if we may so speak,were placed exactly 
liktf those of a loon. — ^It was but a few hours old, and 
bids fair to live — thus threatening to become a rival to 
the Living Skeleton and Siamese twins. — Eaaton Dem. 



SiLK.-»A handsome specimen of sHk hat been pre- 
sented by Get). John W. Cunninghaa, to the Cheater 
county Academy of Natural Science. * It consists of two 
hanks, made in 1793, by Mrs. Elizabeth Johnston, of 
New London Cross lloads. One hank is in the gnm, 
as reeled from the cocoon, and is a light yellow colour; 
the other has been washed, and twisted on a common 
wheel, the colour being nearly white. Both are hand- 
some, and give evidence of what has been successfully 
done; and of course, may be done again. 

The difficulty of reeling the silk from the cocoon is 
now understood to have been the principal obstruction 
to rendering the Silk culture profitable. The Mulber- 
ry grows here eaually as well as in France or Italy. — 
l*he Silk Worm feeds, thrives and spins as welL 

Destructive Hc^Ht Storm. — A storm of Hail passed 
through the upper part of this coun^ on Monday last, 
which, it is said, injured the crops of grain and grass 
very much. In some parts of the township ef Abington, 
Greenfield and Tunkhannock, we learn the crops were 
nearly destroyed. The destruction of window glass, 
&ce. was also very great. Some of the hail stones are 
said to have been as large as hen's eggs. 

We have understood that in some places the groond 
was c^ered with hail to the depth of 9 inches. In 
Braintram, and other townships through which the 
storm passed, a number of gardens were completely de- 
stroyed. -^/^usftieAonna Democrat, 

[WUkesbarre, July 2. 

WiLxasBABms, Juljr 2. 
Dtskuetive Hail Storm* — ^The townships of Braintrim 
and Abington, in this county, were visited, on monday 
last by a violent bail storm, which prostrated almost 
every thing in its course. The damage done to the 
orchards, crops, &c. is said to have been immense. — 
Whole fields of grain, which were fast ripening for the 
sickle, were entirely destroyed. A number of build- 
ings were also slighlLly iniored. The tornado was about 
half a mile in width, and passed in a North Rast direc- 
tion. 



The citizens of Tioga county, N. T. have made prep- 
eration to break ground upon the Chemung canal, to- 
morrow. We learn from the Elmira Gazette, that ser^ 
eral of the contractors for making the canal, are pre- 
pared to commence opera^ons immediately. The Che- 
mung canal win commence at the head of the Seneca 
Lake, and extend to Newtown on the Tioga riter.— 
An extension of 12 or 15 miles would i^ach the state 
line.— 7&. 



DIVIDENDS -For the het Six Months. 

Dnited States' l^ank, ' • • 3 ^ per cent. 

North American Bank, • - 2^ 

Trenton (N. J.) Bank, - • 4 

Cumberland (N. J.) Bank, •> - 3 

Union Insurance Company, - 3 

Atlantic do do - - 6 

Marine do do - - 5 

Life do do - - 3 

PermaDent Bridge Company, ' #2.6M00. 



Epieeopal Church. — Some of the Pews in St. Luke's* 
Church, m this borough, rented on Monday last, as high 
^ fifty dollars for one year. The lowest rent for a 
pew, we believe, was twelve dollars. So great wasthe 
demand for pews that they were all taken within one ' 
hour after they were up, and a great many were com- 
pelled to withdraw without securing to themselves seats. 

PotteviUe Journcd. 



Ergot in Wheat,^K gentleman called at our office 
yesterday and left with us eight heads of wheat, tlie 
tops of then filled with Ergot. He spoke of the etr- 
cuhistance as being very remarkable; since seeing him 
we have conversed with several old and experienced 
farmers on the subject, and they all affirm that Ergot in 
Wheat IS what they never heard of before. — Columbia 
Sp y- 

PHntcd tyttj 8ATURDAT M0«K^G by IVlLtlAM F 
OEDDES, Now SO Uwo«c Sire^. PhifcuMpkia; «kere. and •% 
the PUBLKATION OTFICE, IH tlBLhtSlAH PLACE, tv«oa4 
4oot baok o/dM Post OA«e, (back raoni) subMHptifilit wUI to 
thaokfiiUy nweived. Priee FIVE BOIXARS p«|r miaum, paymbla 
annually by rabcaiben residiof iu or near Uae city, or vrikBlf 
kere U an »senc Other tabieribart pay in advance. 
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VALUE OF GOLD AlfD SILVER. 



Philade^hia, September 30, 1829. 

Sir: I htre now the satiifaction of replyin|^ to the 
trenX inquiries embraeed in your letters of the 2d and 
6th instant, and your circular of the 2l8t of July. 

For the determination of the weight and fineness of 
the gold e(Mns of Great Britain, and the gold and silver 
coins of France^ requested in your letter of the 2d, I was 
only fortunate enough to obuin» after much inquim a 
few sovereigns and 5 franc pieces of this year, and one 
specimen of the 40 franc gold pieces of 1828, all appa- 
rently perfect, however-exhibiting, even under a strong 
magnifier, no mark of attrition. They were all weigh- 
ed and assayed iHth the utmost attention to accuracy.— 
The Bovereigns were fbund to weigh precisely 5 dwta. 
3 grains, and, on being assayed, proved to be of the 
standard fineness of 22 carats. The value of each so\. 
ereign of standard fineness, and weighing as above» 
win be 455.5. The full weight of the sovereign, by 
mint regulations is 5 dwta. 3 &.100 grs. { and its intrin- 
sic value estimated in our coins at |4 56.6. The 40 
franc piece of France weighed 8 dwts. 7 grains, and 
was found to be of the fineness of 21i carats, equal in 
French expression, to 896-1000. The value of the 40 
franc piece deduced from this specimen, would be 
fr 20 5. By mint regulation it should contain 8 dwtSi 
7 15-100 of the fineness of 900-1000, the value corres- 
ponding to which is tr 24.2. * A 40 franc Napoleon of 
1810, unaltered by use was weighed and assayed 
with the same result in every respect. 

The 5 franc piece of J1829, though differing in weight 
totheextentof4 grains, weighed, on an average. 16 
dwts. 1 grain, and, on assaying, proved to be of the fine-, 
ness of 10 oz. 16 dwts. 7 grains fine in the pound, equiv* 
alentto the French expression 9001000. This gives 
for the value of each piece 93 4-10 cents. The 5 franc 
piece, by mint re|^ulation8, should weigh 16 dwts. 
1 85-100 graihs, which, at the standard fineness of 900. 
IPOO gives for the value of the 5 franc piece 93 54-100 
cents. 

For the purpose of accomplishing the objects specifi- 
ed in your letter of the 6th, and some of the inquiries 
in your circular, the accompanying table has been form- 
ed of the rates of exchange of Philadelphia, on London, 
Pans, and Amsterdam, through a series of years, com- 
mencing in 1788, before the eflccts of those events 
were develope<^ which, m a few years after that period, 
disturbed the ordinary arrangements of commercial in- 
tercourse. In Commencing the search for data to com- 
plete this series I entertained the hope of being much 
more successful than I have been; but I fear to render 
what has been done useless for your purpose, by longer 
delay, in attempting to perfect it. Incomplete as it is, 
it presents, during some parts of the period it embraces, 
a train of facts not uninteresting. In no instance has a 
conjectural quotation of exchange been inserted, how- 
ever probable it mi^ht be that the rate continued the 
same. When the sign of repetition appears in the col- 
umn, it represents an actual quotation in the price cur- 
rent or record made use of. 

In giving the exchanges, T have, for more ready com- 
parison, reduced those on Paris and Amsterdam to their 
rate above or below par^ as those of London are now 
given. 

Vol, VI. 7 



In reducing the quotations on Amsterdam, the guild- 
er has been estimated at 40 cents, the usual estimate, 
which Is ver^ nearly true; strictly, the guilder is worth# 
comparing silver with Vilver, 39 97-100. This coin is 
of the same v|ilue now as at the commencement of the 
series. 

^ The par on Paris hasheen assumed at 5 francs 26 cen- 
times per dollar, and the quotation reduced according- 
ly. This par is however, stated by some very respect- 
able authorities at 5 ft'ancs 25 centimes per dollar, found- 
ed on the erroneous, as I contend, report of the French 
assajTS, by which our niver coins are rated at about the 
fourth of one per cent, below their standard. Pre- 
viously to the present French system, the (quotations 
were rounded on the hvre, the relation of which to the 
franc is well known, and has been regarded in the re- 
ductions of that date. 

The earlier exchanges on London are reduced ac- 
cording to the old proportion of 166 2-3, Pennsylvania 
currency, for jEl sterling. In later years, tiie quotations 
are given in our prices current at so much sbove or be- 
low par, having in view the par of $4 44, assumed in 
our revenue laws, which, when thus assumed, was, no 
doubt» considered equivalent to the proportion above 
knentioned. ^ 

The near equality of the rates «f exchange on Lon- 
don» Paris, and Amsterdam* in 1788, 1789, indicates 
that the eld estimate of the par in London, which was 
venr nearly true during the currency of the pillar dollar, 
had not, at those periods, been discovered to be erro- 
neous, though this was the fact after the Spanish dollar 
of 1772| and onwards, had become general in circula* 
tion, and considered still to represent 4j|. 6d. sterling. 
The remarkable want of accordance exhibited in recent 
years, between our exchange on London and those on 
Paris and Amsterdam, strongly intimates that the nomi-* 
nal par on which the former is quoted is now far from 
being conformable to the existing monetary system of 
the United Statea and Knc^land. 

The exchanges on London, Paris, and Amsterdaifi, 
given for the years 1826, '27, *28, '29, are worthy of 
fecial notice; they are actual transactions of the same 
institution, the United States Bank. 

1 find no trace of a premium on gold. In this city, be- 
fore 1821, for the purpose of export and remittance, in 
preference to bills of exchange. A small premium of 
perhaps } per cent, was, in previous years, occasionally 
given for gt)ld, to be used in the arts, or as a medium of 
easier transportation than silver. The stste of exchange 
in May of that year would now bring gold into demand 
at a premium of 4 per cent; but it is probable that, for 
a few months after the first experiments of remitting 
gold, it might have been obtained without a premium. 
In the year 182(), more than $1,300,000, in gold, were 
coined at the mint, and it would not bear a premium 
that would attract notice until it had become scarce,* 



• The effect of the iuspension of specie payments by 
the Bank of England on the paper currency, is given at 
so mnch per cent, below par of $3 17s. lO^a. per ounce, 
for gold, calculated from the quotations oif the price of 
goId,Riven in Marcbett's Ubles, from 1815 to 1825,inclu- 
sive, from which, also, are chiefiy taken the quotations 
of the price of silver per ounce. It would seem from 
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I hare carefully taken the arerage* of the rates on 
London and Paris; together with the price of silver in 
London, and premium on gold here, for the srcsrs 1833, 
*24, *25, in order to pisce them in opposition with the 
exchange between London& Paris, given for those years 
by Mr. Tooke, in his ^'Considerations on the Currency ." 
These comparisons willt it is presumed, bear on the 
general subject of your investigations. This writer 
states the par between London and Pans at 25 francs 
15 centimes for the pound sterling. This is deduced, 
I presume, from a comparison of the market price of 
silver in the two countries. The price of standard sil- 
ver in London, fcr those years, averaged almost precise- 
5 shillings per ounce, equal to 5«. 4J(/. for fine stiver, 
which compared with the price of fine silver in Paris, 
by mint regulations, gives fur the par, during those 
three years, 25 francs 23 centimes, differing only the 
third of one per cent, from the ratio assumed by him 
as the ordinary par. 

It is worthy or notice, that the par between London 
and Paris, deduced from the par of 5 26} between the 
United States and Paris, compared with the actual par 
insilver between the United States and London, results 
in the above ratio of 25 francs 23 centimes for £1 ster- 
ling. 

Jverage of three yean^ 1823, 1S24, and 1825. 

London on Paris, 25 francs 40 centimes for sight bills, 
which is equal to 1 per cent, below par, say for 60 
day bills, | below par. 

Philadelphia on Paris, 60 day bills, 5 francs 
26| centimes, par. 

Philadelphia on London, 60 day bills, 8j premium. 

Standard silver, per ounce, in London, 5s. 

Premium on gold in Philadelphis, 2^ premium. 

Another scries of rates of exchange is subjoined, em- 

brtcing, for the years 1827 and '28, the exchange of 

Philadelphia on London, Amsterdam, and Paris, from 

actual sales by the United States' Bank. 

Average of two yeare^ 1827, ond 1828. 

PhiUdelphia on London, 60 days 10 2-3 premium. 

Philadelphia on Paris, do. I S-6 premium. 

PhiUidcIphia on Amsterdam, do. 1 96-100 premium. 
Price of standard silver in London, ^ 5 shillings. 

Premium on gold in Philadelphia, . .' 5 5-8 premium. 

Specie payments were suspended in Philadelphia the 
30th Au^st, 1814, but from the silence of the prices 
current, it is to be inferred that a general good feeling 
prevented the effects of this measure from becoming 
sensible, in the form of a premium on specie, until the 
spring of 1315. The first notice of a premium that I 
have discovered, is in May, 1815, 

Specie payments were resumed by the Philadelphia 
banks February 20, 1817. During all the period of 
suspension, gold and silver appear to have been equal- 
ly appreciated. 

The in(^iiiries contained in your circular will now be 
reviewed m their order. 

Question 1. The standard weight and fineneu of the 

fold and silver coins of Great Britain, France, Holland, 
pain, and Portugal, wiU embrace, it is presumed, all 
that it will be important to notice. 

Gbbat BmiTAiir. 

, The sovereign, or pound sterling, in gold, is of tbe 
standard weight of 5 dwta. 3 27-lUO grains, and of the 
fineness of 23 carats. The silver coins of Great Britain 
are of the standard fineness of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine in 12 
ounces, and the standard weight of 3 dwts. 15 3-11 grs. 
for the shilling piece. The market value of the sover- 
eign of fnll weight, when exchange on London is 9} to 
10, is 475 to 480 by tale. The sovereign is considered 



t^ese, that, until 1800, the paper currency of England 
had been sustained by public feeling, thcugh specie 
p.\vmf nts were suspended in 1797. 



to be of fiill weight when it weighs 5 dwts. 2j grainsi 
when below thii^ it is called light, and is sold by weight 
at the same premium as our gold coini. But few of 
them are ligh|. 

The silver coins of Great Britain are rarely seen in 
the Atlantic cities of the United States. The value of 
the shilling piece, when of standard weight and fineness, 
b 21 74-100 cents, the multiples in proportion* 

Fbarcb. 

Tbe standard fineness of the gold coins of France is 
9 parts fine and 1 part alloy. 1 he standard weight of 
the 40 franc piece is 8 dwts. 7 15-100 grains; the value, 
when of full weight and fineness, has been before stat- 
ed. These coini^ whether of full or of light weight, 
are not sold by tale, but at a premium by weighty vari- 
able with the demand for gold^ and nearly the same as 
that on our gold coins; the latter are however preferred, 
as being of a familiar standard. The fineness, weight, 
and Talue of the 5 franc pieces, have been before stated. 

The ten guilder piece of the in>proved coinage of 
1816 must be of the standard fineness of 900-1000, sod 
weigh 103 85-100 grains Troy; i's value, when of full 
weight and fineness, is 3 77-100, on which value it bears 
a premium in the market with other gold coins; it is not 
sold by tale, and is not frequently found in the United 
States. 

The silver guilder must be of the fineneu of 893-1000 
and be of the weight of 166 17-100 Troy grains: its val- 
ue is 39 97-100, it is rarely seen in the United States. 

SPAiir. 

The standard fineness of the gold coins of Spain is 21 
carats; the|r actual fineness is a little variable, but, on 
an average, about 20 carats 3 7-16 grains. Th^ doub- 
loon is the most important of these coins; by mint reg- 
ulations, it should weigh 17 dwts. 10 grains; their value 
if of the weight and fineness above stated, would be 
$14 iS8: they rarely, however, exceed the weight of 
17 dwta. 9 gfrains, and on an average, may be stated at 
17 dwts. 8 grains; they are sold only by tale, being in 
constant demand for export to the We^t Indies, especi- 
ally to Cuba, and varying in price from 15 to 16 dollars; 
their ordinary reU value, estimated in our gold coins, is 
114 62. 

The standard fineness of the silver coins of Spain is 
generally stated at 10 oz. 15 dwts. fine in 12 ounces; 
they inci'ne to exceed, rather than fall below this. , By 
mint regulations, 8} dollars are to be coined from a 
marc of silver; assuming for the marc the weight of 
3553 grains, which is exceedingly near the truth, the 
standard weight of the Spanish dollar will be 17 dwts. 
10 grains. These coins are not, however, made of this 
weight. When new, they wei^h, on an averaj^, 17 
dwts. 84- grains; taken promiscuously, as found m cir- 
culation at this time, they will average 17 dwts. 7 grains, 
the value corresponding to which is 100 cents 3 mills. 

POBTUOAK. 

The standard fineness of the gold coins of Portugal is 
22 carats; they do not, however, as repeated assajrs prove 
adhere strictly to that stsndsrd; the deviation ^cm it it 
from a quarter to half a carat grain. The standard 
weight of these coins is 9 dwts. 5| grains for the half 
Johannes, the value of which, of standard fineness, 
would be |8 IS}. The average Talue of a considerable 
number, which were the subject of examination in 1826, 
was found to be $8 18; they are sold only by weight, 
and bear a premium on their intrinsic value nearly equid 
to that on the gold coins of the United States. 

Of the tilver coins of Portugal, none are found in our 
currency. 

The above remarks embrace what I have to offer on 
the 1st, 2d, and 5d queries. .The rcope of the 4th has 
been embraced in the qnotationi r f eTchsnge exhibit- 
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ed in the table. The 5th will, no doubt, be replied to 

from some tuurce possessing means of information not 

witbio my reach. The table, however, ^ill satisfy this 

inquiry in relation to Great Britain. 
6tb. The entire expense of transporting g^ld and 

silver coins to London or Paris may be at 2} to 3 per 

cent. That on gold may be slightly less than that on 

silver, insomuch as the forwarding from Havre or Liver- 
pool would be somewhat mare expensive in the case of 

sUver. lllis statement is founded on actual operations 

of the United States!* Bank. Among the items of 

charge^ 1 observe, is one of one per cent, commission, 

which probably many shippers, by the aid of partners 

abroad, or some accommodating arrangement of nmtual 

fkron, find means to avoid, and thus reduce th{ charge 

to about 2 per cent, 
r & 8. These are embraced in the tabular details. 
9 & 10. The gold par with London is #4 56.6 for the 
pound sterling, which is 2j per cent above the par of 
$4 44, on which exchanges on Europe are now compu- 
ted. Until exchange advancea nominally to 2 j premi- 
um, it is actually below the par of gold, which would, 
in that case, rather incline to come into the country 
than to go out. When exchange is nominally at 2j pre- 
mium, if gold could be transported without expense, a 
remittance in our gold coina, or by a bill, would be 
equal; but the exchange must advance so much more 
as to cover the entire expense of transportation, before 
gold will be shipped in preference to bills, even if it 
oonld be obtained without a premium. When the ex- 
change advances to 6 per cent gold will be shipped 
regularly, and will begin to bear a premium, as there 
will at all timea be some shippers who possess facilities 
lor lis tmnsportation, which reduce the charges on the 
operation. With exchange at 7 advance, as usually 
cooipated, gold would be worth a premium of 1 per 
cent, to ahippera, if ordinary fkcilities and the prenttuin, 
would advance thereafter with the advance of exchange. 
It ia known that our gold coins occasionally are taken 
directl3r fixim the Mint to the Liverpool packets. On 
examining, however, the exports of gold and silver for 
1838, as stated in the annual report on the commerce of 
the United States, I was surprised to find only 13,000 
dollars in gold exported to England. The export to the 
Britiah American Colonies of about 51,000 dollars, con- 
sisted, probably, of our coins; the large shipments to 
Cuba were principally, I presume, of doubloons. I am 
unable, however, to add any thing useful to the informa- 
tion contained in those statements of the distribution of 
specie and bullion exported. 

11. Thia has been embraced in the table. 

12. Befor« tJM ^rcovery of America, the proportion- 
al Tmhie of gold fc silver was aa 10 to 1, and the amount 
in weight of gold produced in Europe was to that of 
silver about aa 1 to 40. 1 follow, on this subject, the 
staiementa of Humboldt^ in his work on New Spaii^who 
appears to have investigated the subject with much care. 
Tue production of g^ld from America, up to the year 
1525, was nuicb above the proportion first stated. From 
thia period to the discovery of the gold mines of Brazil^ 
near the end of the irth century, the quantity of silver 
exceeded in weight that of gold, in the proportion of 60 
or 65 to 1. In the first part of the 18th century, a re- 
markable change occurred. The silver produce had 
but Iftile increased, but that of gold was so much ex- 
tended by the productiveness of the Brazil mines, that 
the proportion of silver to gold, received annually from 
Ainefica,^ was reduced in weigbt from 30 for 1; but in 
the last part of thia century, the mineaof Mexico produ- 
ced, annually, fourfold the quantity derived from them 
at ita commencement; so that from 1750 to 1800, the 
quantity of silver imported from America into Europe 
baa been to that of gold as 40 to 1, the increase of sil- 
ver from Kexico having more than counterbalanced 
that df gold from Brazil. 

It ia to be remarked, that, in order to sustain the pro- , r u • 

uction of gol^ in the above ratio to that of silver, it has manded an average annual wpply of gold, m propof 
e«n Ibiind necesaary, progressively, to itrfcngthen the tion to silver, higher than 1 to 40 or 50. 



inducement for its production by increaalng Its value 
relatively to silver, so that it has advanced, since the dis- 
covery of America, from 10 for 1, to 15, Si even 16 to 1. 
New mines of gold or silver, it is conceivable, may 
again, as heretofore, be developed of such productive- 
ness as suddenly to derange the existing proportions; 
and, in this view of the subject, the proportional value 
of these metals is liable to great fluctuation. But such 
contingencies apart, it results fl*om past experience, and 
is conformable to analogy, that the proportional value 
of gold to silver roust still be progressively increased, 
firom time to time, in order to elicit from the mines the 
relative proportional production in weight of gold to 
silver, or countervail the diminution of it.* 

It may be added, that, if an^ highly commercial na* 
rion,not now employing gold m preference to silver for 
the purposes of currency, should decide on giving to 
it this preference, the effect of k new demand operating 
on a supply not now well sustained, must sensibly in- 
crease this tendency to an advance in the proporlion<il 
value of gold. The measure of this effect would de- 
pend on the quantity of gold required fur the circula- 
tion of such nation, and the relation of gold to silver, 
adopted in order to secure the object in view. 

In compliance with the request subjoined to your cir- 
cular, respecting the fineness and weight of the Mexi- 
can dolUirs, I have to observe, that the Mexican, Cen- 
tral American, and Peruvian dollars, weigh 17 dwts. 8 
grs. The Mexican has often been found to exceed this 
weight by half a grain on an average of large deposites, 
and the Central American baa generally exceeded it by 
a quarter of a grain. Our latest trials, however, indicate 
a disposition to issue these coins at a fraction less 
weight; but the deviation is not clearly ascertained, If 
indeed it be more than casual. All these coins, aa well 
aa the ChiHan doHar, are of the Spanish standard. The 
Chilian has, however, been generally found deficient in 
weight, the aversjg^e not .exceeding 17 dwts. 7 grs. The 
Columbian dollar is an anomaly: its fineness is only 9 
fine in 12, and its weight 15 dwts. 11 grs, and ita aver- 
age value 70 to 75 cents. 

The Mexican dollar has from its fuller weight, been 
more in demand than other varieties of the Spanish dol- 
lar for shipment, as a remittance, when exchange is 
high, its average value, when of recent emission, being 
about the half of one per cent, above that of ogr dollar. 
When exchange on London is at 8 per cent, advance, 
as tisually computed, that being very nearly the par 
with London, comparing actual value of silver with sil- 
ver under the present English system, our silver coins 
would be exported if the operation involved no expense; 
they wHl not m fact, however, be exported until ex- 
change has advanced about three percent, higher; and, 
even in that case, Mexican and Spanish dollars will be 
preferred, if obtainable without* premium, being a lit- 
tie superior in value to our dbins. When exchange is 
at 11 J to 12, and Mexican and Spanish dollars at a pre- 
mium, our silver coins are exported with some advan- 
tage, in preference to bills at that rate. 

Of the value of different coina in Cubs, or South 
America, &c. 1 have been unable to acquire any infor- 
mation to be relied on, except at to the doubloons, 
which has already beeg noticed « 

Very respectmlly. Sir, your obdt servsnt, 

SABfUEL MOORE. 
Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury. 



•What the requisite proportion of weight may be to 
sustain a given groportiop m value of gold to silver, is 
a difficult problem. The proportion of nations that shall 
decide on making gold an essential element in their 
currency, must very nrach control it. The great dis- 
proportion in the quantity of gold and ailver existing in 
nature, is strongly indicated by the fact, that a price per 
potind fiftdell tbnes at high, and operating for such a ae- 
ries of years as must have tested iu effect, has not com- 
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COL. POWELL'S SALE. 



On Wedneidij the 33d ult. tbe nJe of ■ nul of 
gentleman's ilock of itrmotej Durham thart homed 
tattle, imported or bred by him, took place at Fow- 
clton on the Schuylkill. Before the appointed time 
of nle, the lawn near the bouK was well filled 
with teipectable viiiteri^ who unke either to ad- 
nire cr purchaae. Aimong the company we ob- 
Mrved the Baron do Krudener, the Ruiiuui Ambaua- 
dor, Gon. Eaton, Secntuy oT War, the Hon. Ur. Lloyd, 
of BuMchniett*, Dr. Hoinck, of New York, G. W. 
FeMhentonebaufh. Eh). of New York, Mr. Walcott, of 
CaMwetinul, Dr C^Ho*,of Virpnii. SevenI gwitle- 
aon from Mainland, and a number of other diitinEuith- 
•d agiiculturiatf fmrn Tarious other part* of the U- 



lyoftbe cattle, their fine hreedioy, and excellent con- 
dition, conveying • con>plimcnt on the taite, jud|rment, 
and patriotic ipirit of Col. Powe), more pointed tlun 
any we can eiprcM. Indeed our object in writiii|f thia 
article ia not lo prai*c Col. Powel, nor hit cattle, but to 
give our agricultural readers an idea of the vsst improTC- 
ment and increase which might be made in their Mock- 
Too many of our farmers, we believe, Itave long' satitB- 
ed themielTci with the knowledge cirmmon to every 
one — that sll things in nature will produce their kind— ■ 
without recollecting th>C an evil tree Is as sure to pro- 
duce evil fruit, as a guod tree ia to produce good fmit 
In other wonli, if you want a good cow, mark the qual- 
ities of its parents. It is remirksble enough, tbM while 
in (he breed of Adtki every ostUr at a country tavern, 
and every pelly dealer at a mai^et, however ignorant 
they may otherwlie be, will aHect great knowledge in 
the pedigree uf a horse which lliey may have for sale, 
knowing that the proof of its coming from a good aire 
and a gaud dam, will be its best recommendation, yet 
some of our agriculturists appear to be utterly care- 
less or inattentive to the breed of sheep, dogs, and dtli- 
er animal*, no less Ufeful lo man nor profilable to their 
owners than a horse. But we are dwelling too long on 
prelimioariei^ and batten to give an account of Colonel 
Powcl's sale. 

The morning waa extremely warm, but the judicioua 
arrangements which had been made for the display of 
the cattle and for the accommodation of the company 
which exceeded 1000 persons, most of whom wck in- 
tended buyeraoramateun, brought the wholeunder A* 
■hade of the beautifiil treea which bound the paA on 
the North. 

I'he first cow oflered was PglanU, a beautifiil red 
and white, S ycsn old, bred by J. Whitaker, llaq. a 
genllemsn near Otiey, Yorkshire, England, and impor- 
ted by CoL Powel, in July 1336, which was sold to B- 
D. Perkina, Esq. for #305 

"he next cow .jnnaittti, 6 fcan old, light roan, 
bred by Hr. Doolh in Eng. and impoited with 
tbe foregomg, sold to W. H. Freeman, Esq. for 310 
Siatt^, in 1833, sold to W. Painter for 3S5 

Va^inia, 9 years old, begotten in England, from 
the stock oif the celebrated J. C. Curweo, Eiq. U. 
F. at Yorkshire, sold to W. Wright for S40 

Mania, a heifer of 7 months by B. Halcomb and 
Stately, sold to Thomaa Uotcb, Esq. for 340 

Zaiabia, a beautiful red cow, T-yean old, impor- 
ted by Cot-Fowel in 1838, bred byW.Woodboute, 
aold to U. Thonus of Uar)'land, for 410 

Sarah, six years old, imported last year, was alto 
bouKhl by D. ThooMafar 410 

Nme other cows were Mid lo Ue«m. Daper, 
Freeman, Sharp, S. Alleiij C. Bamitz, J. P. Thorn- 
■OD, and W. Elmer at various prices, ranging &etn 
310 the lowest, to 339 the highest. 

Five fine bulls were also sold; the first Bolivar, 
5 years old, red and wliite, bred in England by W. 
Whiliker, and imported by Col. POwel, in 1836, 
was purchaicd by B. Chew, Esq. for 465 

Ttaimteh, 2 years old, bred by Col. Powel, fhxn 

B. Malcolm and D. Desdemuns, was purebtaed by 

D. Thomaa for 510 

IKego, one yearold, purehftsed by U.Byre,Eiq. 300 

OrioRdi), eleven months eld, purchaaed by J- P- 

Thompsotit Esq. for 300 

Jftmnon, 3 years old, red and white, bred by Mr. 
Whitaker, in England, imported io 182^ pufcba- 
icdbyHr. Briscoe for 405 

Romp, a bull calf by Tecumaeb, 7 days old, wa* 
purchased by B. D, Pickering, Esq. for 110 

And GipMy, a heifer nine months old, was pur- 
chased by D. Elmer for 300 
Thus we find out of the abore list Ihit two bulls aad 
three cows sold tifether fiir 173S dollars! And de- 
ducting two only from the total sale, vln — KmbiUre 
Bdk, a cow, which was acid with a knowledge and un- 
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defituiding of it« beinff diaardered for 151 doUani» and 
the 9$ven daya old calf abov« meotioned, the sale of the 
remawinic 31 head vill arerage 320 dollars each, 

lAOiediateiy aftcF the tale, tables, apwards of 300 it. 
long, were spread, under the shade of the same beauti- 
fiil trees which had protected the company during the 
hoars of bustnessf in the - furnishing of which no less 
taite, jud^pment and liberality were manifested by our 
host than m the management of his other affairs. The 
tables were constantly replenished as the chairs were 
succeisively filled) and the gathering storm alone 
broke off the social and pleasant communication be- 
tween Col. Powel and his visiters. U. S. Gqz, 
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SOUS runTaiB ripias bxlitiito to 

CAPT. CONYNGHAM. 

CCommaaieatrd for the lUfUter of PcniujlrsnU.j 

Extract from the Journal of Capt* Quttatma Conyngham* 

**By the sound we knew that a little eaKh lay only 
between us and liberty— >what difficulty had I to repress 
mf various emotions at the circumstance — what opposi- 
tion did I not encounter from the prisoners — how diffi- 
cult it was to convince them that silepoe would prevent 
mspicion, and darkness alone give sucess to pur under- 
taking. I had to swear at them, I had to threaten them, 
I told them they must lie quiet till midnight, at that hour 
when mischief ventures forth to do her deeds of dark- 
nets. I made them return into the prison — I made 
them aid now to remove whatever might create suspi- 
cion— 1 covered the hole with my half worn out misera- 
ble bed — I laid down on it to rest, to keep all hid, all 
secret — I did not intend to sleep, my eyes were kept 
open by the hope which dsnced on my fancy, the hope 
of escape. We had all sufrered,and every breast breath- 
ed revenge. My wrists we're sore with the irons — my 
legs were cut with the fetters; I did not complain; ( had 
made up my mind to hear every thing or every species 
of cruelty, which British tyranny could devise, on ac- 
count of my own and mfycountnr*s injnrics; and I now 
anticipated the hour when I snoulcf be free and un- 
shackled, and once again on that element, wliere unre- 
strained I could do deeds of retaliation for all that I had 
been made to suffer. 

The men complained that I waated to get off alone, 
sad leave them to their fate. I proposed to <1raw lots — 
which was accordingly done. 1 caused them to observe 
nlence, to keep in their own apartments. The officer 
of the night entered — he counted each inmate — I pre- 
tended sleep— -he withdrew, and left us in security, as 
he thought. I was to give the ugnal — it was given — 
tbe men who had drawn the caily numbers entered the 
bole, they olamberr d to the summit, and soon burst 
forth through the little clay which was left between 
them and freedom. They were soon free; but it was 
my sad fate to follow the largest man of the whole num- 
ber—he unfortunately stuck fast — in vain did he try to 
tum, to twistf all would not do, all exertion was vain, he 
could neither go on or return, he was securely wedged 
between the earth and a large stone (which it was not 
thought safe to remove) of the building — I had follow- 
ed him — I WAS followed by others — in vain were their 
eries^ their entreaties, I told them they should not be 
buried alive if I could help it, and as necessity was the 
mother of expedients I told them to a^^sist me — I' scra- 
ped the earth away with my hands, I handed to the one 
behind, he to another, and so on till it reached the pris- 
on, my big companion was loosened, he g^t relieved 
aad was enabled to get upon the aolid earth. I hasten'd 

to , gave notice to Mr. ; a Post 

Chaise and four soon arrived — we hasten'd to Dover — 
the Packet was just putting off; loe jumped on board — 
the vessel had hardly got off when a cry was heard that 
the Pirate Con3mgfaam had been seen to go aboard. — 
The captain swore he would not put back; it was a fiiir 
wind, sn'l he wwild not miss it. We arrived af\er a 



pleaaant passage— took chaise and hones, posted to Pa- 
ria, which voe reached fatigued enough. Dined, drank 
the health of the Duke of Richmond and £dmund 
Burke, and prepared a sketch of future exploits on the 
sea. G. CONYNGHAM.'* 

Ply mouthy Guard Eoiutt outside of Prison Gate. 

The following is' a true account of what adventure 
happen'd me here. 

**I was somewhat staKled on seeing a female, well 
drest; face covered with a veil enter the room in which 
I was sitting. Before I could express any surprize she 
rushed forward, threw her arms around my neck, ex- 
claiming «my dear dear husband," then whispering in 
my ear, "acknowledge me to be your wife and you are 
safe. *' I caught hold of her, and pushing her back, told 
the officer *'I knew her not, she was not my wife, and 
in fact I had never seen her before." She, lK>wever,re- 
newed her cries and' intreaties, insisted upon it I was 
her husband, her darling husband, and I must go with 
her." I told her "she was a fool to a ct such a part, I 
was-neither afraid to acknowledge my name or the cause 
in which I bad embarked, and was prepared to suffer 
all that a cruel enemy dared to inflict" She however 
persisted that I was her husb'and, and it was not until af- 
ter some time that the officer thought proper to 're- 
move her from the room, seeing she made no impres- 
sion on me, and that I was determined not to be her 
dope. 

She appeared to be about twenty-five years of age 
rather good looking, and of decent mannera. I wai af- 
terwards informed her husband bad been confined in 
prison on a charge of murder, and had made his escape. 
I attributed therefore the conduct of the woman to the 
treachery of the government^for if I had acknowledg- 
ed myself to be her husband, I should have suffered for 
his crime. But my friends, who visited me in prison, 
and to whom I communicated the incident attributed it 
entirely to the woman herself, as a scheme to save the 
life of her husband, for whose apprehension a large re- 
ward was then offered. T, however, having suffered sb 
much by the treachery of the English, believe it was a 
scheme to rid me of life in an easy and expeditious way 
without much trouble or difficulty. To deprive me of 
life, as an Jmerican offleer, would be to jeopard the Uvea 
of British officers then in confinement m Americs, who 
would probably be made victima of exemplary ven- 
geance. To deprive me of life as a British subjeiu who 
had wantonly deprived a fellow creature of hia life by 
an act of deliberate murder would be considered oy 
them an act of masterly policy, which the good of the 
country required at the bands of the 3itmstry^ being a 
case in which Congress would have no rig^t to inter* 
fere. G. CONYNGHAM." 

Copied from the original — no date- 

Eztraet of a Letter from Jbtligua* 

"The Sun rose in all its majesty, and the blue waves 
of a West India sea were dazzling to tbe beholder. A 
gentle breeze, sufficient to fill the sails, made the vessel 
pass with easy motion over the waters. Some of the 
passengers were walking on the deck, others ast under 
fc sail spread as an awning, three ladiea were looking 
over the side at the fish playing around, and watcliKng 
for the Dolphin in pursuit of flying fish. The Captain 
paced the quarter deck with a small g^lasa in hia bandt 
which at intervals he would raise to his eye and look 
with some anxiety, as if to search for some monster of 
the deep; sometimes his eye would be raised on a sea- 
man who sat aloft. Houra passed away, the time waa 
beguiled much in the manner I have described. The 
Isdies would frequently interrupt the Captain aa he pas- 
sed them with questions, '^s there any danger of meet- 
ing with an American Privateer?" "U the Revenge 
cruizing near these Islands?" "Is it true that the A- 
mericans are so fond of shedding hluod, that naither sex. 
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aSfe, or condition, etn eiotpe their fury ?" The answers 
of the Captain were adapted to remote any unpleasant 
impressions, and he succeeded in soothing tnd calming 
their fears. The' ladies, relieved from anxiety, rattled 
away in pleasant talk, when suddenly s cry from alof^, 
**A sail/' "a sail/' caused general confbsion among the 
pasiiengers. Erery one was now on foot, with eag^r 
look bent on the place to which the seaman aloft point- 
cd. The Captain hastened up the shrouds* gave orders 
to the man at the helm, he remained some minutes 
watching the approaching and suspicious stranger, then 

coming upon deck, said **that the vessel looked d d 

rakish, he had no doubt it was a Privateer, probably the 
Revenge, the terror of these seas." The ladies were 
in tears, and. withdrew to the cabin half fainting from 
apprehension. We saw there was no prospect of es- 
cape; the sail gradually approached, enlarging as it ad- 
vanced, when near, a gun was firedi, toe lay too, a boat 
put off from the stranger and two officers and nine men 
were soon upon our deck. The spokesman was drest 
in a blue roundabout and trowsers, a belt round his 
waist had attached to it four pistoln, his face was some- 
what sun burnt, and his form light and active, apparent- 
ly about twenty -five years; his countenance was intelli- 
gent and interesting, from a melancholy shade over his 
Matures. He inquired our place of destination, from 
whence we had sailed, what did the cargo consist of, 
what passengers were on board, having been informed 
some ladies were in the cabin, his cheeks became suffu- 
sed with a rosy red, and be observed to his Lieutenant, 
*H am so little of a lady's man that you would have to 
communicate to them that the passengers are our guests 
not our prisoners." The youth replied, **he had not 
sufficient confidence to address tliem, and their very ap- 
pearance in somiw would tie his lips together." **Then 
unwillingly I will go," said the other. He went into 
the cabin with a manner and appearance all calculated 
to win their confidence and dispel their fears. The la- 
dies soon resumed their smiles, and the youngest ask'd 
with much naivete, if he was really a Pirate. *<I am a 
Captain of an American Privateer," he replied, <*andbe 
I trust cannot be a pirate." <*Are you the Captain of 
the Revenge >" «*1 am." *<Can it be possible that you 
are the man who is represented to be a bloody and fero- 
cious Piryte, whose chief delight is in scenes of car- 
nage?" **1 am that person of whom these nursery tales 
have been told, whose pictu>e is hung up to frighten 
children. I have suffered much from British prisons 
and from Britisb calumny, but my sufferings will never 
make me forget the courtesy due to ladies." During 
the few days the vessels were together, the character of 
■the Captain of the Revenge, gradually unfolded his lof- 
ty daring, his chivalrous spirit; his bold and gallant na- 
val achievements, which were related by the Lieutenant 
to many a listening ear, raised him in our estimation, 
and his recent conduct was such as to fill our hearts with 
gratitude. The beautiful Miss Anne , who talk- 
ed and chatted with him in so sprightly a manner was 
a day or two afterwards with her two companions put 
on board a vessel (which we had fallen in with) bound 

to the island of -. I did not see Miss Anne again, 

until at L'Orient some time afterwards, when she was 
the Wife of the far famed CapUdn of the Retenge.** 

I copied, or rather took a copy of the above many 
years ago, and think it would make a happy termina- 
tion of the Captain's papers. Mrs. Conyngham of^en 
told me the story as described by the gentleman who 
wrote the above. 

Correspondence in relation to Lieutenmnt ffele and others. 

Niw YoHK, Oct. Sr, 1778. 
Sir — Admiral Gambier having been informed that a 
Filot of the name of Welbank, lately employed in the 
Hothan sloop, sent with a flag of truce to the Delaware 
is now closely confined in a dungeon at Philadelphia, 
and intended to be immediately prosecuted to death.on 
the pretence of his being a deserter from the American 



service, I am commanded to demand^ in the nott per- 
emptory manner, that the Pilot may be immediately 
released and sent hither, tagetber with Lieotenant Hak 
and the crew of the late Hothan sloop, whose iaspris- 
onment and detentioit, is contrary to aU fkith and confi- 
dence, and in direct breach of the sacred regard held 
and maintained by all Nations in respect to vessela bear- 
ing flags of truce* I Mm, sir» yours, &c 

JAMES DICK. 
To Commissary BaaTTT^ 

Exirad of a Letter from C&mmiisary Betltty to Commit' 

$ary Dick. 
"Herewith I transmit you two Retolvet of Congress, 
that passed the 9th of November. You will be kind 
enough to lay them before Admiral Gambier. It ia aU 
the answer I am required to give him.'' 
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In Congress, 9th of November^ 1778. 

Ordered, That Commissary Beatty be furnished with 
a copy of the Resolutions of Congress on the au^ect of 
seditious papers circulated under the colour of flags; 
and informed that in the opinion of Congress there was 
good reason for confining the Pilot, Lieutenant and 
crew of the vessel mentioned in his letter; that if sny 
objections are made to it on the part of the enemy, they 
must be discussed on national grounds, and therefore 
that the peremptory reauisition of Admiral Gambier 
will not be complied with. A true copy. 

CHARLES THOMPSON, Ae'y. 

To A. SKi^isrsa, Dep'y Commias. Prisoners. 

A letter was sAerwards addressed by Admiral Gam- 
bier to Henry Laurens and other members of Congresi^ 
dated Aident, off New York, Nov. 15, 1778, complain- 
ing of the imprisonment of Hale and others, and 
another on the same subject, addressed to the same 
persons, dated Dec. 25th, 1778. 

Ardent, oflT New York, signed J. GAMBIEH, Hesr 
Admiral of the Bluet and Commander-in-chief of 
his Msjesty's vessels. 

PBII.ADXIPITA, Nor. 38th, 1778. 

Sir— Your letter of the 15th, respecting the officers 
and crew of the Hothan sloop, has been laid before 
Congress, and I am instructed to inform you that as the 
manifests on board that vessel were of a seditious nr 
ture and intended to open an unwarrantable correspon- 
dence, their being covered by a flag of truce is by 
no means an extenuation of the offence. That as no 
respect is due by the Law of Nations to a flag of trace 
when employed in illicit practices, so when detected all 
the rights of the flag are forfeited; nor does the acci- 
dental wreck of the vessel in question make any dir 
tinction in favor of those who navigated her. That the 
resolution of Congress, authorizing the seizure of the 
flag, being subsequent to the fact complained of in thst 
resolution, requires no justification. The fact must oe* 
ressarily precede both the complaint and the measures 
for preventing the consequences of the fact. That ad- 
dressing the manifesto in the first instance to CongreM 
does nut prove that it was not sedition, since it was «t 
the same time addressed to the several Assemblys of 
these United States, to the Clergy, to the officers of the 
American Army, and to the People at large; which in- 
contestibly shews it to be seditious and unwarrantable. 
That notwithstanding the implied threat of retaliation, 
had there been greater danger in it than there is. Con- 
gress would nevertheless have adhered to such mcssure* 
as are justified by reason and conducive to the public 
good. I have the honor, &c. 

HENRY LAURENS, 
President ofCopgrest- 

To Jaxzs Gaxbivi, Esq. Rear Admiral of the Blue* 
and Commander in Chief, &c. 
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The lieutenant *Helef referred to in the preceding^ 
correspondence was afterwards placed in strict confine- 
ment, with others, by order of the Congress, on account 
of the severe treatment Captain Gustavus Conyngham 
experienced hr New York, on h'ts passage to England, 
and in England when iai prisoner. 

Early in the month of October, ITTS, Admiral Oam- 
bier provided a number of vessels with Fbgs of Truce, 
and commanded by fiaval officers, and sent them to va- 
rious places with a maiufesto. The vessel commanded 
by Lientenant Hole was wrecked in her passage up the 
Delaware, and the Manifesto being shown by ihemt 
Hele and the crew were thrown into prison on achai*ge 
of endeavoring to throw sedition in the CbJbniBa. The 
hex was fully substantiated, and Hele waakeptin con- 
finement. 

The case of H^le occasioned much ferment and ex- 
citement among the Captains of British vessels, which 
was hei|^tened upon hearing that he was detained to 
answer the conduct of the English towards Capt Con- 
yngham. As the life of Capt. Conyng^am hid been 
threatened, Congress was prepared to retaliate in case 
of his execution by immediately havin|^ Hele and hit 
fellow prisoners hung. 

Cdpiedfrom the papers of Chistavue Conynghami ekew- 
ingthe wcmt and sufferings of the Prisoners previous to 
1779. Attributed to Edmund Burke. 
Obaenrations on the Ministerial arguments against put* 

ting the American Prisoners on the same footing with 

respect to provimons, as the French, Spanish, and 

Dutch Prisoners. 

On the 29th of June last, Mr. Fox moved in the House 
of Commons the following resoltftion: 

'*Tbat^it is the opinion ef tliis House that the Ameri- 
oan Prisoners ou|^ht to be put on the same footing with 
respect to provisions, as tJie prisoners of France, Spain, 
ana Holtand.*' This motion was negatived. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland then made the follow- 
ing motion; 

'That it app^LTs to this House, that the allowance to 
the American prisoners, is to each prisoner, per week, 
seven quvts of beer, seven pounds of bread, four 
pounds and a half of meat, four ounces of butter, and 
six ounces of cheese, together with two pints of peas or 
greens in lieu thereofi and that the said American pria- 
otiem have during their confinement been remarkably 
healthy. '* Carried. 

Mr. Fox then moved— ''That it appears to this House 
that the allowance of bread to the American prisoners is 
per day half a pound less than is allowed to the prison- 
ers of France. Spain, and Holland." 

Lord North admitted the fact, but in order to prevent 
it from appearing on the publick jotimal, moved the pre- 
fioQs question, ^hich was carried. 

The Lord Advocate then moved^Thatit appears to 
this House that the clothing fumifthed to the American 
priamiers is fully sufHcient, and is sent as ofVen as it is 
wanted. Carried. 

A motion was made In the House of Lords by his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, for putting the Ameri^ 
oan prisoners on equal terms, in point of food, with the 
Rrench, Spanish and Dutch prisoners. Negatived. 

^ Whether the allowance made by government is suffi- 
cient to keep the American nriioners in health and spir- 
its, without the assistance of^charitable contributions.— 
This is a question of pressing importance; the last shil- 
Khg of the charitable donations is distributed, and the 
Americans are reduced to the situation in which they 
were before any subscription was made for their relief. 
It will be therefore in a short time perceived, whether 
the allowance made by Gevemment be sufficient to 
keep the prisoners in health and spirits. Those who 

^Christopher Hele or Hale, also spelt Hall, in some 
of the Contineiital papers. He was released by order 
pf Congress, upon parole, to continue in Philadelphia. 
Vol. VI; 8 



remember the situation of the prisoners, in the very early 
part of their confinement, are deeply apprehensive of 
the mischief whici) will probably ensue; for they know 
during the years 1777, 1778, the American prisoners 
were so severely distressed and pinched with hunger as 
to kill and eat dogs which they enticed into the prison. 
The Lord Advocate himself appears sensible of the 
importance of the subscrip^ons, for his first motion 
states two facts, wliich are unconnected, and which he 
does not venture to connect— the allowance of provi- 
sions and the health of the prisoners. He was well aware 
that these two facts would not connect and coalesce 
without the help of a third consideration — the charita- 
ble Contributions; but these he artfully keeps out of 
sight. He did not venture to state that the health of 
the prisoners was to be attributed solely to the govern- 
ment allowance. 

It was argued '*That the diet of prisoners, as persons 
in a state of inactivity, ought to be sparing, and that 
just enough to sustain life ought to be the measure; for if 
more than sufficient be allowed it would render the pris- 
oners unhealtKy, by producing gross humors; or if they 
sold the superabundant it was probable spirits wohld be 
purchased, and render them unhealtlu^and unhappy.^' 

Admitting this argument in its full force, and connect- 
ing it with the circumstance of the prisoners having 
been, during confinement, in good health and free from 
g^ross humors; it manifestly follows that they have not 
hitherto had more than sufficient, althougit it is an in- 
contestible fact,that the government allowance has been 
largely aided by eharitable contributions. It seems al- 
most unnecessary to strengthen this observatior, by add . 
ing, that if the American prisoners have not had more 
than necessary with the help of charitable contributibns, 
they will have less than sufncient without sudi aid. 

It was contended by Lord Loughborough, "That in 
France it was usual for all persons to consume a mubh 
grater proportion of bread tlian was the custom in this 
country , and therefore it was reasonable to allow to the 
French prisoners a greater proportion of bread than of 
meat." 

Very well, but was it not also admitted by the noble 
Lord, 'that an American, tike an Englishman, was ac- 
customed to eat more animal food than bread, and there- 
fore in apportioning his allowance, that circumstance re- 
quired attention." 

Yet the American is npt allowed a greater quantity of 
meat than the Frenchman; his allowance of meat is 
equivalent to the Frenchman, but his allowance of 
bread is one third less; so (hat the American is allowed 
no more bread for three days than is allowed to the 
Frenchman for two, and the former most subsist twelve 
months on that which is gfranted to the latter for eight 
roonihs. This great disproportion in the article of bread 
is not made up in that of animal food, the allowance of 
meat being equal to both Frenchman and American, 
although the latter, it has been stated, require from hab- 
it a greater proportion of animal food than the former. 
The government allowance is therefbrc plainly defi- 
cient in the article either of bread or meat. The peti- 
tion of the prisoners is not murmuring, it is humble and 
respectful, reasonable and well-timed. It is reasonable, 
because it prays that the prisoners may be placed upon 
an equality; and itis well-timed, because it was not 
asked until tiie want was felt by the failure of the char- 
itable donations. 

It was said ''That the Americans have even a better 
allpwance than our own soldiers on board of transports.*' 
The Ministerial speakers spoke triumphantly, and Lord 
Sandwich exultingly demanded whether the House was 
willing to admit that the American prisoners ought to 
have a larger allowance than was given to our own sol- 
diers going to fight in the cauae of their country." I^rd 
Sandwich told the tpith, but not the whole troth; he 
neglected purposely to inform the House that the al- 
lowance he alluded to, was given to the soldiers in addi- 
tion to their pay, and that the masters and stewsrds of 
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Transports have an extra stock of proTisions, which 
they dispose of to the soldiera by means of Serjeant 
Master's votes. 



Agfthi— ''That a pound of bread is the ordinary |faol 
allowance througliout the kingdom { and that only a 
gpoat a day is allowed to those persons who have lur- 
rendered their aU, and are still detoined in prison by 
their creditors; and also that thfe like sum was allowed 
to the rebel prisoners in the year 1745, by means of 
which allowance they were furnished with the like quan- 
tity of bread, beer, beef, &c. as is now allowed to the 
American rebel prisonersJ' The American prisonen 
are compared to three cUuses of prisoners and the ten- 
dency is to show that the Americans have not been 
treated worse. 

The imprisonment of persons commitled on criminal 
prosecutions seldom exceeds six months,but the Ameri- 
can prisoners remain for an indefinite length of time — 
time enough to va«te the constitution and destroy the 
strongest. Many are in prison for upwards of 3 years, 
. and many huve been compelled to escape from the 
hardness of their fare by digging and undermining their 
priiion w^lls. 

Prisoners for debt. These are paid bv their creditors 
2s. 4d. weekly. The rigor of the creditor seldom ex- 
ceeds many months, and such is the plemency of the law 
that if the allowance be not duly paid on the first day 
pftlie week, immediate release ensues. The acts of 
insolvency afford a comforting prospect of relief to the 
prisoner. 

The rebels of 1745— These were allowed 44 a day, 
which procured for them the same quantity of provi- 
sions now given to the American rebels. They were 
soon brought to trial, and they had been accustomed to 
a spare diet when at home, and it bught to be remem- 
bered tliat they were supplied by their Jacobite friends, 
both with victuals and diet, and that to excess. The A- 
merican prisoners are all in a simifar state of necessity, 
and therefore cannot aid each other; but in our gaols 
many of the prisoners have more than enough and can 
supply the more indigent. 

English prisoners have the satisfaction of seeing a 
friend; enjoying his benevolence, his sj^mpathy, and his 
compassion — but few, very few, have not a friend either 
to pity them in their distress, or to relieve their necessi- 
ties. 

The American prisoners are separated from their 
friends by an immense ocean, and are only indebted (or 
acts of kindness to the charitable and humane of that 
country where they arc enclosed in prison. 

One circumstance is strong evidence of the American 
prisoners wanting bread •*that they have expended more 
than one half of the money given them in the purchase 
of bread.*? The American prisoners must now live on 
the prisonjallowance, unless the friends of humanity 
again interpose in tlieir behalf; the last of the money has 
been di**tributed at Forten on the tenth of Juty, 1781, 
and at Mill Prison some time before. 

The charitable contributions have been Urge in cloth- 
ing, but scarce any h»s been delivered to the prisoners 
at Forten for two years and a half past. 

The prisoners have been^aaid to be in good 8pirits,but 
tbey are true englishmen in this respects for they bear 
their confinement very ill. Some have died of grief- 
John Mars)ial at Hnslar, Mr. James Bestock and Mr. 
Wm. Hines at Forten. The same has occurred at Ply- 
mouth, and on bo»rd Prison ships. Jf the prisonen were 
eheerful,it ought to be attributed to the cause in which 
they are embarked, which has obtained for them the ap- 
probation of the virtuous artd enlightened Members of 
Parliament, and indeed of the worid. Suffering in a 
meritorious cause gives them that cheerfuhiess which 
has been artfully attributed to thfcir pretended plentiful 
and Abundant allowance of provisions. 
London, Augutt, 1781. 
The foregoing H respectfully addressed to the 
ffifnds of suffering humanity. 



BIASSACRE AT WTOMING & DEFEAT OF 
tHB INDIANS BT GEN. SUlLITAN. 



The following year (1776) commenced a new era in 
the history of the American Colonies, and in tome mea- 
sure gave peace to Wyoming in the midst of war, by rer 
moving fh>m Penn^lvania the authori^ of the Proprie- 
taries, and royal Governors. During this interval of 
comparative repose, three companies of troope wert 
enlisted at Wyoming for the service of theUmted Co- 
lonies. They were attached to the Connectiait line 
and made part of the troops of that Cokmy. At this 
time a full enumeration of the population at Wyoming 
was made, and the settlements were found to contain 
five thousand souls. Their militia at the same time 
amounted to one thousand one hundred men, capably 
of bearing armst* and of this force about three hundred 
enlisted to serve against the common enemy. After 
their march, the settlers continued to guard themaelvea 
with increased vigilance. Regular garrison duty was 
performed in the several fortifications by classes of the 
militia in successive order; in addition to which, a pa- 
trol called the *^cout,'* was established through the 
Valley, which was on duty night and day in succesnon, 
exploring all thickets and unfrequented grounds^ in 
searob of any lurking enemy which might have ceme to 
disturb their peace, or spy out the land. 
The frontier settlements of the different Colonies were 
at this time continually harrassed by incursive parties of 
British troops and Indians, from Canada; and the surren- 
der of General Burgtiyne which took place in October 
(1777) did not produce an abandonment of the srstem. 
Barlyin the spring of 1778 a force consisting of about 
eight hundred men, and composed of British regular^ 
tones and Indians, under the command of Colonel John 
Butler, assembled at Niagara and nurched to the re- 
duction of Wyoming. The Indians were in number 
about four hundred, and were commanded by Brandt,^ 
a warlike chief, of mixed blood. At Tioga Point these 
troops procured boats and rafts of wood upon whicl| 
they floated down the Susquehanna until they arrived 
about twenty miles above Wyoming Fort. Here they 
landed the latter part of June. On the evening oftmi 
2nd of July they took possession of a Fort which the 
settlers had built on the bank of the river about a mile 
below the head of the valley, called Fort Wintermoot. 
From this Fort, which the British commander made his 
head quarters, were sent small scouting parties in search 
of plunder and provisions, as well as to ascertain the 
situation and strength of the force which remained for 
the defence of the settlement. 

Upon the arrival of these troops the settlers coUeet* 
cd their principal forces in a fortification situated on the 
west bank of the river, at a large eddy in the stream be- 
low Monockonock Island and about three miles above 
Wyoming Port. This fort had been built and defended 
bv'forty of the settlers in that vicinity, and had thenoe 
obtained the name of "Forty Fort. " The Garrison now 
assembled here, consisted of the most active of the set- 
tlers, and amounted to three hundred and sixty eight 
men, a snudl paHy being left in the other forta for the 
protection of the settlement in their immediate rictnity. 
About a month previous messengers had been sent from 
the settlers to the Continental army, to inform the com- 
mander in chief of their situation, and to request that % 
detachment might be sent to their assistance. 

On the mommg of the 3d of July, the officers ofth« 
garrison at Forty Fort held a ceoncil to determine on 
the propriety of marching from the fort, and attaokiiif 
the enemy wherever found. The debates in this coon* 
cil of war are said to have been conducted with much 
warmth and animation. The ultimate determination 



*See memorial to the Legislature of Connecticut, 
Oct. 20, 1734. 

fBrandt is said to have been a son of Sir Wmism 
Johnson by an Indian woman. 
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Iras one on which depended, the lives of tbe rarriion 
and the safety of tbe settlements. On one side it was 
contended that their enemies were daily increasing^ in 
nombera — that they wojjld plunder the aetUenents of 
all kinds of property » and would accumulate tlie means 
of canyinf^ on the war while they themselves would 
become weaker; that the harvest woald soon 
be fipe» and would he gathered or destroyed by 
their enemiea^ and all iheir means of sustenance during:, 
the succeeding winter would &i]$ that probably all 
their messenfrers were killed, and as there had been 
mofe than sufficient time, and no a8si8t;tnce arrived, they 
would probably receive none, and consequently now 
was the proper time to make the attack. On the othar 
ale it was argued that probably some or all the messen- 
gers nuLY have arrived at head quarters^ but that the ab- 
ieoco or the Commander in chief may have produced 
dclav; that one or two weeks more may bring 4he de- 
•ifed aasistance» and that to attack the eiiemy, superior 
Si they were in number, out of the limits of their own 
fort, woiUd produce almost certain destruction to the 
settlement and thembelves, and captivity and slavery-7- 
perhaps torture, to their wives and children. While 
these debates were progcessing, five men belonging tq 
Wyeming, but who, at that time^ held commisiiojis.in 
the continental army, arrived at the Fort. Th^y had 
received information- that a force from Niagara had 
marched to destroy the settlements on the Susquehanna, 
ind being unable tohnn^f with them any reinforce- 
ments, they resigned their appointments and hastened 
immediately to the protection of their families. They 
bad beard nothing of the messengers, neither could 
they give any certain information as to the probability 
of relief. 

The prospects of receiving assistance became now 
extremely uncertain. The advocates for the attack pre- 
vailed in the council, and at dawn of day on ^the morn- 
ing of the third of July, the garrison left the' Fort, and 
()egan their march up the river under the command of 
Colonel Zebulon Butler. Having proceeded about two 
miles, tbe troops halted for the purpose of detaching a 
reconnoiterin^ party to assertam the situation of the 
enemy. Col. Butler rode along the flank of Uie column 
to invite the volunteers for this service. Abraham Pike 
ind an Irish comjjanion, offered their services, and they 
being the only volunteers,, were accepted. The scout 
fsund the enem^ in possession of Fort Wintermoot and 
Occupying bt^ts immediately around it; carousing inaup- 
posed security; but on theij* return to the advancing 
column, t^ey inet (wp strolling Indians by whom they 
were fired npen^ and upon whom they immediately re- 
turned the fire without effect. The settlers hastened 
tbeir march for the attack, Sut the Indians had given 
the alarm^ and, the advancing troops found the enemy 
already formed in order of battle, a small distance from 
tbeir fort, wiih^their right flank covered by a swamp, 
and their left, resting upon the bank of the river. The 
settlers immediately displayed their column» and form- 
ed in corresponding order; but as the enemy was much 
superior in numbers their lino was much more exten- 
nve. Pine woods and bushes covered the battle ground 
ipconKquence of which, the movements of the troops 
^ould not be so miickly discovered, nor so well ascer- 
tained. Col. dSebuIon Butlef had command of the ris^ht, 
and wa§ opposed by Col. John Butler at the head of 
the British troops on tbe left. CoL Nathan Denifon 
commanded the left, opposeid by Brandt at the head of 
hit Indians on tl^^ enemy's right. The battle comm.enp- 
cd at about forty rods distant, and continued about fifr 
teen mintuea through the woods and brush without 
nuich execution. At this time Brandt with his Indians, 
having penetrated the swamp, turned the left flank of 
tbe settlers' line, and witli % terrible war-whoop and 
*&vtge yell, made a desperate charge upon the troops 
composing that wifig^ whic)) fipll very fast, and .were iih. 
mediately cut to pieces with the tomahawk. Col. Den- 
iion having ascertained that the savages were gaining 



the rear of tbe leA, gave orders for that wing to fali 
baekf in order to prevent being surrounded by the ene-^ 
my. At the same time Col. John Butler finding that 
the line of the settlers did not extend as far towards the 
river as his own, doubled that end of his fine, which \»as 
protected, by a thick growth of brushwood, and having 
brought a party of his British regulars to act in column 
upon that wing, threw Col. Zebulon Butler's troops in- 
to some confusion.. 

The orders of Col. Deuison for his troops to fult 
back, having been understood by many to mean a re- 
treaty the troops began to retire in much disorder. l*he 
savages considered tliis as a flight, and commencing a 
most hideous yell, rushed forward with their rifles and 
tomahawks, and cut the retiring line to pieces, la this 
situation it was found impossible to raHy and form the 
troops^ and the rout became general throughout the 
line. The settlers fled in every direction and were in- 
stantly followed by the savages, who killed or took 
prisoners whoever came within their reach. Some 
succeded in reaching the river and escaped by swim- 
ming across; and pthers fled to the mountains; and the 
savages, too much occupied with plunder, gave up the 
pursuit. When the first intelligeiice was received in 
the village of Wilkesbarre that the battle was lost, the 
women fled witli their children to tbe mountains, on 
then way.to tlie settlements on the Delaware, where, 
many of them at length arrived after suffering extreme 
hardships. Many df tJie men who escaped the battle, 
together with their women and children who were un- 
able to travel on foot, took refuge in Wyoming Fort, 
and on the following day (July 4lh,) Butler and Brandt 
at the head of their combintrd forces appeared before^ 
the fort and demanded its surrender. I'he garrison 
being without any efficient means of defence, surren* 
dered the fort on articles of capitulation, by which the 
settlers, upon giving up tlieir fortifications, prisoners, 
and military stores, were to remain in the country un- 
molested, provided they did nut again take up arms. 

In this battle about three hundred of the settlers. 
were killed or missing, and from a great part of who|n 
no intelligence was ever afterwards received. 1 lie of- 
fieers killed were one Lieutenat Colonel, one Major, 
ten Captains, six Lieutenants, aud two Ensigns. 

A considerable number of the inhabitants of the dif*. 
ferent settlements on the Susquehjsmna, who, from their 
attachment to the British cause, were denominated /o- 
r»a, joined the British and savage: .-troops previous to, 
the battle, and exhibited instances of the most savage 
bsrbatity in tlie manner in which, they carried on the 
war against their, former neighbours and friends. One 
instance may serve to show the desperate feelings which 
those times produced. A short distance below the bat- 
tle ground there is a large ishmd in the river called 
••Monockonock Island." Several qf the settlers, while 
the battle^and pursuit, continued/ succeeded in swim- 
ming to this island, where they concealed themselvea 
among the logs snd brushwood upon it. Their amis 
had been thrown away in their flight, previous to theiv 
entering the river, so that they were in a manner de« 
fenceless. Two of them in particular were concealed 
n^ar and in sight of each other. While in this aituation 
they observed several of^the enemy who had pursued 
and fired at them while they were swimming the river, 
preparing to follow them to the island with their guns. 
On reaching the ishmd they immediately wiped their 
gi^ns and loaded them. One of them with bis loaded 
gun soon passed close by one of these men who lay con- 
ceided from his view, and was immediately recognized 
by him to be tbe brother of his companion who >»as 
concealed near him, but who^ being a tory, had joined 
the enemy. He passed slowly along, carefully exam- 
ining every covert, and directly perceived his brother 
in his place of concealment. He suddenly stopped and 
said, ••so it is you, is it? His brother finding that he 
was discovered, immmediately came forward a few steps, 
and falfrng on his knees, begged him to spare his life. 
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promising to lire with him and lenre bim, Mit\ eren to 
be bis slave as long as he lived, if he would only spare 
his life. "JU this is mighiy gvod," replied the savage 
hearted brother of the supplicating man, **lnU you area 
d****d rebelj" and deliberately presenting ^is rifle, 
shot him desd on the spot. The other settler made 
his escape from the island, and having related this fact, 
the tory brother thought it prudent to accompany the 
British troops on their return to Canada. 

The conditions of the cspitulation were entirely dis- 
regarded by the British and savare forces, and after the 
fort was delivered up; all kinds of barbarities were com- 
mitted by them. The vUlage of Wilkesbarre, consist- 
ing of twenty three houses, was burnt; men and their 
wives were separated from each other and carried into 
captivity; their property was plundered and the settle- 
ment laid waste. The remainder cf the inhabitants 
were driven from the Valley, and compelled to proceed 
on foot sixty miles through the great swamp almost 
without food or clothing. A number perished in the 
journey, principally women and children^some died of 
their wounds, others wandered from tbe path in search 
of food and were lost, and those who survived, called 
the willdemcss through which they passed V TVie Shadea 
of Death," an appellation which it has since retained. — 
On their way through the swamp, the unhappy furi- 
gitives met a detachment of regular troops from the 
continental army under the command of Capt. Spalding, 
which in consequence of the representations made by 
the messengers, had been sent to the relief of the in- 
habitants at Wyoming; but as all was now lost, they 
returned to the Delaware, and the remnant of the in- 
habitants pit)ceeded to their former homes in Connecti- 
cut. 

[Capt. Spalding and his company remained at 
Stroudsburg about four weeks,and learning that but few 
Indians continued at Wyoming came immediately to 
Wilkesbarre and took possession of the desolated coun- 
try, ^nder the command of Col. Z. Butler, by wh^m 
they had been joined, together with some others of the 
settlers, about the time of their departure. Soon after 
their arrival, they built a fort on the bank of the river 
a short distance below the centre of the present bo- 
rough of Wilkesbarre. This they occupied as a home 
about eleven months, when Gen. Sullivan and his army 
arrived. During this period smailpartiesof Indians occa- 
fliionally made their appearance, killing or taking prison- 
era,all who were so unfortunate as to fidl into their hands. 
Tbe Americans in return despatched an Indian whenev- 
er an opportunity presented iUelf. Sometime in March, 
1779, the fort was surrounded by about 250 IndUna and 

J tainted tories. Tfiey commenced an attack upon the 
brt, but upon a cannon being 6red by the garrison, the 
Indians with their abettors retreated, burning and de- 
stroying every thing of consequence before them. On 
account of the superior numbers of the enemy, the 
Americans did not pursue them.] 

The battle knd massacre at Wyoming having pro- 
duced much public sensation, the commander in chief 
of the American armiea, sent a detachment of two thou- 
aand five hundred men under the command of Gen. 
Sullivan, to drive the British and Indians from that place 
and to lay waste the Indian country along the north- 
western frontier. These tropps were to receive their 
military stores at Easten and to open a road through 
the fiwamp by which their baggage was to be transport- 
ed to the Susquehanna. Some unexpected delay oc- 
curred in the departure of the expedition from the Dela- 
ware, and the inhabitants, many of whom had returned 
to Wyoming in anticipation of the protection-to be af- 
forded by Gen. Sullivan's army, were under apprehen- 
sions of an attack from lurking hordes of Indians who 
continued among the mountains notwithstanding the de- 
parture of the Canadian troops. Toufford the requi- 
site protection incase of such an attack, a company of 
troops under the command of Major Powell, was direct- 
ed to march by the small path through the swamp, and 



form a garrison in Wyoming foK until the avri?al of the 
main army. These troops not apprehensive- of any 
danger proceeded in an irregular manner along the 
small path which admitted the passage of nngle filea 
only, and were fired upon on the 20th of April by a 
body of Indians in ambush, while crossing the head of 
Laurel Bun, near the summit of the firat mountun. In 
this attack, Capt Davis, Lieut. Jones and four men, 
were killed, and the reminder of tbe troeps having re- 
treated a short dutance, and formed for battle, succeed- 
ed in dispersing the Indians who fled after a few scat- 
tering discharge, when the troops entered the Valley. 
The remains of Capt. Davis and Lieut. Jones were re- 
moved to the burial ground in Wilkesbarre, where tbe 
Brotherhood erected a rou^ stone monument wHh n 
suitable inscription over their graves. 

On the 22dof June, (1779,) General SuUitan arrived 
with the main body of the troops. 

On the 22d day of July, a company of Penntylrenia 
militia, who had marched to Lackawaxen for the pro- 
tection of the settlements in that vicinity, were attacked 
by a body of one hundred & forty Indians, and between 
forty and ^y of the militia were either killed or made 
prisoners. 

Gen. Sullivan, having ascertained that tbe Canadian 
troops and their Indian aUies had removed up tbe Sua- 
quehanna where they continued their plunders, resolv- 
ed to follow them, and if possible give them battle. Ac- 
cordingly on Saturday the Slst of July, his whole army 
departed from Wyoming and moved up the river on tbe 
eastern shore. His baggage occupied one hundred 
and twenty boats and two thousand horses, the former 
of which were arranged in regular order upon the river, 
& were propelled against the stream by soldiers with aet- 
ting poles, having a sufllcient guard of troops to accom- 
pany them. The horses, which carried the provisions 
for the daily subsistance of the troops^ passed along the 
narrow path in single file, and formed a line extending 
about six miles. The boats formed a beautifol appear- 
ance as they moved in order fVom their moorings and as 
they passed the Fort received a grand salute, which 
was returned by the loud cheers of the boat-men. The 
whole scene formed a military display surpassing any 
which had ever been exhibited at Wyoming, and was 
well calculated to form a powerful impression upon the 
minds of those lurking parties of savages which still 
continued to range upon the mountains from which all 
these movements were v'isible for many miles. Gen. 
Stillivan found the enemy, consisting of about one thou- 
sand men, collected near Newtown on the Tioga river, 
where they had strongly Jentreocbed themselves behind 
a breastwork extending across a bend of the river, 
which covered their rear. In this position he attacked 
them on the 29th of August, and obtained a complete 
victory, having driven them from the breastwork across 
the river, whence they fled precipitately into the wocjds. 
He tlien proceeded fnto the Ind^ap country, and having 
destroyed eighteen villages, and laid waste the countiy 
aafar as the Genesee river, returned by the way of Tioga 
Point to Wyoming. The army arrived at Wyoming on 
the 7th of October, 1779— and on* the following day an 
entertainment was given by order of Col. Butler. On the 
10th of this month the army left the Valley, and on the 
15th arrived at Easton 

After the return of Gen. Sullivan, several partiea of 
Indians,stimulated by revenge for the losses theyhad sus- 
tained,continued to range among the mountains of Wy- 
oming in thirst of vengeance upon the white people, 
and occasionally caught, and tortured in the most cruel 
manner, any defenceless individuals who came in their 
way. Several companies of rustick troops were enlist- 
ed in the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania, to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against these incursions, and one 
from Northampton County, commanded by William 
Moycr, having proceeded on their march to Susque* 
hanna,were refreshing themselves at a small streamwhich 
falls into the Little Ncscopcck Creek, a short distance a- 
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bore the yilkge of Cofi3rogham,when thej were sudden- 
ly altseked by a party' conswttne of forty Indiana and one 
white man* who killed eleven m the company and mor- 
tally wounded two others. As soon as the troops could 
recorer their runs, the fire was returned, and in the at- 
tack« ten of the Indians were killed, and one mortally 
wounded. The Indians in their retreat carried away three 
prisoners, who however, escaped from them the next 
iH|^t at Nanticoke* where the wounded Indian died. 

The daaicer of Indian wars being in a g^reat measure 
remored, ^e inhabitants returned in great numbers to 
their possessions at Wyoming, where their settlements 
sgMn flourished, and their Yillsg^ was re-built. 



WYOMING. 

* * * And ia this Wyoming > O, Wyoming! 
Am I within thy fiury bowers^ Are these ^ 
The classic shades mine island bard doth sing 
So sweetly > Was it 'neath those dark green trees 
That Henry woo'd his Gertrude? Is this breeze 
That £uis my brow with its cool morning wing, 
The same that 'mid the sweeping circle bore 
Dark OutaUissis' song around yon sunny shore? 

rate of bliss! Though bosomed in the wild. 

Deep in the silent west, thou'rt not unsunr. 

How oft o'er yon blue sea, while yet a chiU, 

O'er tales of thee enraptured have I hung, 

And roam*d, in fancy, these wild shades among: 

And now I smile to see thee, though exiled. 

Roll up ye mists of mom! that I may view 

If of those dewy bowers, my childhood's dream.be true! 

The same! Yet no! Not even the poet's song, 
Or pencil's skill, can sketch thy waters wide^ 
Blue Susquehanna! as thou sweep'st along 
Thiough those wild woods that wave upon thy side^ 
Here £uhing o'er the rocks in crested pride; 
There stealing silently the shades among; 
Here biding thy bright ripples 'midst the trees^ 
There flashmg to the sun, and foaming to the breeze! 

GeniiM of Europe! Look'st thou on the Rhine 

With bold-swept lute and wildly beamtng eyes? 

Do Thames' bright waters in thy numbers shine? 

So oft? so brillUntly? Awake! Arise! 

The western world unveils its mysteries: 

Come to these forests! Turn that glance of thine 

On these majestic waters as they gleam! 

What is thy wildest flood to them^ — a brook! a stream! 

One solitary lute has sung of thee. 

Fair Susquehanna! while b^ bright Garonne 

A hundred birds awake their minstrelsy; 

Praising its beauties at the set of sun. 

Yet, oh! through yonder mists uprolltng dun. 

How grandly wave your forests to the sky, 

Treah as when first chaotic gloonu uncurl'd. 

And ahew'd to angels' eyes the new created world. 

And silent as that world, these woods! there wakes 

No shout from far; that early banquetter 

The bee, to his wild flowers amid the brakes, 

Hams gsily past; the wild birds also stir, 

But stiU in yon far town, the villager 

la wrapt in sleep; abroad the wiM deer takes 

A, quiet glance, for in his native woods 

He heara no hunter'a step stir on his solitudes. 

Dew -diamonds fall around me from the treea, 
And rooming flow'rets peep Arom forth the maze 
Of the wild woods around; but what are these? 
I heed them not. With fit'd glance still I gaze 
On yon bright flood! Alas! hr fiercer blaze 
Thsii now illumes thy wave, my funcy sees. 
Fair river! though thus smilingly yau flow, 
As if on thy g^en banks ne'er woke the wail of woe! 

lluih u*er mj soul the horrors of Ihst night, 

When on thy bloodstained wave pale look*d the moon! 



I see the beal-fire flashing on yon height; 

Red bursts the volley on night's startled noon: 

They come! they come! fierce bands on rapine bound. 

With dusky brow and scalp-knife flashing bright. 

Fly! Yinag^rs! Adown the burden'd wind 

Shrill sounds the fatal whoop ! Pause not to ghmcebehind . 

I see ye stand, a pale group, on yon shore! 
Grey sires, with tearless eyes, but anguish deep; 
And maidens that will dream of love no more; 
And matrons wild that wring the band and weep; 
And babes new wak'd fix>m infancy's calm sleep. 
Wild wand'ring at the conflagration's roar. 
Why gaze, ye fugitives, yon woods between? [seen? 
Can aught in yon fierce bUze of your lov'd homea be 

Awsy! away! nor lihger on that beach. 

In yonder eddy tosses the canoe, 

Some pesceful port ye yet may safely reach. 

In vain, in vain! there burst the death halloo. 

And see! dark forms the brake rush wildly through. 

Why mercy from those iron hearts beseech? 

Ah, heaven! what scene that sluilly whoop succeeds^ 

Beneath the tomahawk^cbild — parent— sister-bleeds! 

Not then, on smiling plains, fiiir Wyoming, 
Awoke as now, the glorioua eye of morn; 
But pale forms on thy steep banks weltering: 
Thy home in- ruin — thy green forests torn — 
And here and there some bleeding swimmer borne 
Down the deep stream— all madly, bufleting 
For life, the wave-— yet pausing oft to hear 
If at'dl the cry of blood rang en hia tortur'd ear! 

And there were dark forms on yon jutting steep. 
Watching, in triumph grim, the wreck they made. 
With blooidy hands, and eyea that ne'er may weep; 
And high in air the bleeding scalp display'd, 
Shew'd dripping red the long darkglossy braid. 
That once, in gentle hearts, moved passion deep. 
Ah! wheie was she whose brow that ringlet wore? 
See her amid the slain, on yonder ghasUy shore. 

And you, pale wand'rers, sad remaina of all! 
I see^ou rushing through the distant glade; 
In vam upstarting at the bugle'acall. 
Your gallant friends their bannered files disi^Uyed. 
Bravely they fell amid the bloody raid. 
And many a traitor's course has marked their fall — 
Move on! the Shadea of Death receive you now; 
There, deeper clouds than those shall gather round 
your brow ! 

There Famine waits with visage, haggard — psle, 
To haunt you in your night-march through the gloom; 
There sly illusion seeks her marshy vale. 
With flitting lights to lure you to your doom; 
There cold upon your cheeks the poison-rheum 
Shall fall from baneful trees, that taint the gale. 
Rise, Delaware! Where do thy M-aters roll? 
Shine on their march at mom, and cheer their fainting 
soul. 

'Tis past! and ever past be that fell scene! 
Ah! lovely bowers! ye were not made for war! 
Ne'er mav your wave reflect a redder sheen 
l*han the'mild twinkle of the morning atar; 
Ne'er on this breeze may harsher music jar» 
Than hunters' merry shout from forest green; 
The sheep-bell's distant tinkle on the gale. 
Or, whistling wild at eve» the wish-ton»wiih'awail. 

And here, at eve, let sylvan lovers roam. 
Where once disturbed the woods, the battle cry; 
Borne down the wave, let the soft flutc-note come. 
In sweet accordance with those lovers' sigh; 
Or let some exile lone go musing by, 
On the Far beauties of nis island home; 



Yet turning to find solace in the scene, 
For Albion's broomv bourns, or Erin's hilU of g 
!♦ ' (Bckiderc JipoHo] ' Des 
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PENNSBURY. 

[Extract from tlie Mvm. •€ H. S. of Ptu, by J. F. Wataon.] 

It has been matter of lurprise to some, why Pcnn 
80 soon pH)videcr for a country residence, even when 
soetety for inutual benefit wiui so necessary at the early 
rise of Philadelphia. A cause may perhapi be found 
in his predilections fot ik euuntry Ufe, as expressed in 
his admirable Ifcttef of Family Vounsel, to wit: «• Let 
my children (he said) be husbandmen and house-wives. 
This leadtf to consider the works of God and nature, and 
divtirts the mind from being taken tip with the vain arts 
and inventions of a luxurious world. Of cities and 
towns of concoutse bewart. The world b apt to stick 
dose to those who have lived and get wealth there. 
Ji country Hfe and estate I like best for my children,** 

A letter of Willian Penn says, the place cost him 
7000/,and he intended to settle permanently there saying, 
•«1 should have returned to it in '86 or '89 at furthest/* 

In 1705 y hesi^s, "whether I surrender to the crown, 
or not^ shall make no difference as to my coming and 
inhabiting there*' — be says he bought there of an old 
Indian kmg. Of course it inras a royalty once! It was 
called dapassin. 

The origiosit tract of Pennsbury contained, in 1684, 
about 8431 acres, from which were abstracted at various 
times afterwards about 1888 acres granted to others, 
and 400 acres besides to Arthur Cook, a public ftiend 
of Philadelphia. 

At this place WilFiam Penfn had a mansion, some- 
times called his ** palace," some of the finer materials of 
which were made in England. There he made the 
country residence of his fvmiiy, when here in ITOO-l, 
seeing there much company in his public capacity. 
The mansion and outhouses were neglected afterwards 
in his absence. A water reservoir on the top of the 
mansion got to leaking, and otherwise it fell into pre- 
mature decay, so that it was determined, at last, to pull 
it down and erect a better in its place. This house 
was taken down just before the war of Independence. 
The length of that war, and the final exclusion o^ that 
family from its former government, prevented any re- 
building. After the peace, the whole estate was sold 
out of tha Penn family, and all that now remains on the 
premises to mark the former location is the present 
frame dwelling-hQuse of Richard Crozier, the same 
-ivhich had been Penn's breW-house. 

Having had, in my possession, the book of MS. let- 
ters firom William Penn to Jamed Harrison, his chief 
steward — t. e. his general agent of the years 1681 to 
1687, — [vide the letters in form in my MS. Annals, pa- 
ges 1^ to 171, in the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia.] I have here selected such extracts, as will serve 
to show the character of the houses. Sec. olicc made or 
intended, as the residence of the proprietary and his 
future generations, to wit: 

In Aug;tist, 1684, be says, he sends Ralph, his ^rden- 
er, some walnut-trees to set, and some seeds of his own 
raising which are rare good. Hie urges Ralph to stick 
to bis garden, and to get the yards fenced in, and doors 
to them. By ao Irfsh ship, he says, be sends butter, 
cheese, aboes^ kc^-some beer at £10 a tun, and sdmc 
wine. 

On the 18th of Ihb month, 1684-5, he says, " I have 
•eot herewith feur servants, three carpenters,' and A 
gardener; he had three more, but they faded him. I 
would (says he) have a kitchen, two lardfers, a wash- 
house, a room to iron in, a brew-bouse, and a Milan 
oven for baking, a stable for twelve horses; all my rooms 
I would have nine feet high, and my stables eleven feet, 
and overhead half a ttof^. What y^ou can, do with bricks. 
What you can't, do it with good timbera, and caae tbeib 
with clap hoards, about five feet, which will serve oth^f 
things, and we can brick it afterwards. '^ [Probably 
this was never done so afterwards, and furnished a 
cause of premature decay.] 

•• Pray, let the court-yard be levelled, and the fields 



and places about house be cleanly and orderly kept: so 
let me see thy conduct and contrivance about pounds 
and farm accommodations. 1 hope the barge is kept 
safely. Let Ralph take the lower grounds of the gar- 
den, and the other, his helper, the upper grounds and 
couits — have too a convenient well, or pump, for the 
several offices. , 

** I desire that a pair of handsome plain steps be 
made at the landing right against the house, also the 
bridge more passable going to John Rowland's, unless 
one over the creek near the New EngUmd people maj 
be better done. 

** 1 would have a walk to the hXU [meaning in the 
direction to them] and to the point where S. H.'sson 
built, cleared so as two may walk a foot* It would be pleas- 
ant if the old Indian paths were cleared up. 

'* Pray, secure the refusal of the New England peo- 
ple's farms' I have some in my eye that will buy them. 

'* Let there be a two-leafed door back, and have a 
new one in one for the front, as the present is most ugly 
and low. I would have a rail and banisters before both 
fronts. The pales will serve round, though they are 
sad ones. 

The 19th of Sd month, 1685, he writes and say8» ^ I 
like all thou hast sent me. 1 hope they go on with the 
houses and gardens^ and let them finish that whieh is 
built as fast as they can. Tlie partition between the left 
parlour and the great room the servants used to eat in 
should be wainscotted up. The doors had best be 
large between the other parlour and the withdrawing^ 
room. 

**lf the cattle ofCul. Lloyd's are not brou|[ht hom^ 
from Maryland, dissolve the bargain, because I will 
supply beef from Ireland. The last I sent went by way 
of Rarbadoes. 

•* Let Ralph this ft»ll get twenty young poplars of 
about 18 inches round, beheaded to 20 feet, to plant in 
the walk below the steps to the water. 

*'I mentioned the kinds of outhouses wanted, but t 
kndw hqw to sh'if\. 1 am a man of Providence tost to 
and fro." 

1 be 11th of 5th month, 1685, he writes and says, 
** tell Ralph 1 must depend on hi& pcrfecthig his gar- 
dens — bay dust [is not this seed?] from Long Island,^ 
such as / sowed in my court-yaixl, is the best for our 
fields. I will send divers seeds for gardens and fields. 
About the house may be laid out into fields and grass,' 
which is sweet and pleasant. I trust to provide myself at 
my coming with carpenters, husbandmen, and brick- 
layers and makers. I hope care is had of my three 
mares and their colts. I intend moi'e when I come,' 
and a fine horse.' A good dairy my wife will love." 

The 4th of 8th month, 1685, he aayi, «< I hear poor 
Ralph is dead. Let Nicholas then follow it (the gaN 
den) diligently, and 1 will reward him. Do not much 
hiring of carpenters and joiners. I'hat I sent will do. 
Assure my servants, if they prove faithful and diUgent,' 
I will be kind to them in land and other things at my 
return. By this ship, 1 purpose \o send seme haws, 
hazle-nuts, walnuts, garden seeds, &c. 

In another letter he says, '* 1 have now sent a garden^' 
er [in place of Ralph deceased] with requisites. Let 
him have help of two or three men when needfuh He 
is to have his passage paid and J^O, and 60 atres of 
land at 3 years, and a month in each year to himself. 
He to train me a man and a boy. There comes also a^ 
Dutchman, a joiner and a carpenter, that is to work 
150 days, and pay me 5 or £7 country money, for £T 
sterling lent him. Let him wainscot and make tablai 
and stands: hut chieflpr help on the outhoiises, because 
we shall bring much fumilttre,** 

**l would have Nicholas (the gardener) have as many 
roots and flowers next spring by transplanting them 
out oftlte woods^ as he can. " 

rthof 9th month, 1685y he writes and says, **! am 
glad the Indian fields bore so well. Lay as much down 
as you can with bay dust, and clear away the wood up 
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tbe rirer to open » prospect ifp wards ss- well ts down- 
wards. Get some wnoden chairs of walnut with long 
backs, and two or three eating-tables for 12» 8, and 
5 persons with &lHng leaves to them." 

irth of 9tfa month, 1685, he says^ *' P. Ford has sent 
James Reed more trees, seeds, and sciences (scions), 
which James my gardener here bought. Tell James I 
would have him lay in a good stock before he parts 
with any thing I send him. I would send free stones 
for the steps, if he had tbe dimensions. What 
you build is best done with bricks. The man J sent 
can make them. A better kitchen would do well with 
milk-house, stable, &c. but all by degrees. There is 
gnvel for waVce, that is red at Philadelphia, near the 
swamp. In what you build, let there be low lodgings 
over beMl of eight feet. Let all be uniform and not a 
Ku, from the house. Oet and plant as much quick as 
you can about fields, and lay ttiem out large, at least 
12 acres in each." 

In 1686, he writes, *' I send a wfaeelwright, who can 
also work as a carpenter. I should be glad to see a 
draft of Pennsbury, [and so might we!] which an artist 
would quickly make, with the landscape of the house, 
outhouses, their proportions and distance from each 
other. Tell me how the peach and apple orchards 
bear. Of what are the outhouses built, and how they 
stsnd to the house. Pray don't let the fronts of the 
house be common. 1 leave thee whether to go on with 
my sons' land above Welcome Creek or no.'* 

Such is the early history of the munificent ezpendi. 
hires and intentions of Peno» 

A letter of Wm. Penn's to ^ames Logan of the !23d 
of 5th mo. 1700, then ai Pennsburv, says, that because 
of sn injury done his leg, be \b unaole to meet the coun- 
cil, &c. and therefore desires that four of the council, 
tlie collector and minister, and witnesses, to come up to 
him^yAif ^09^ which he will send to Burlington. 
He adds too, *' let the Indians come hither and send in 
the boat more rum, and the match coats, and let the 
council adjourn to this place. Here will be victuals." 
At this time he speaks also of his coach or *< calash'* 
and horses then in Phihidelphia, and of his man John 
(a black man) to drive it. 

The above letter seems to indicate an assemblage, 
or gathering for a treaty* It would seem tjiere must 
have been a plurality of such Indian assemblages, for in 
ir01,John Richardson, in his journal, tells of his being 
there when nuny Indians and chiefs were then te revive 
their covenants with Wm. Penn before his return home. 
There they received presents, held their cantice or 
worship by dancing around a fire prepared on the 
ground. 

In 1703-4, when young William Penn came> to this 
countiy, there assembled as many as one hundred Indi- 
ans and nine kings at Pennsbury, to greet his arrival 
there. 

After Penn had gone back to England, the Penns- 
baiy place was retained some time in hopes of his re« 
torn, but as they found this less and less probable, it 
wss rented in 1707 merely to keep it in occupancy, 
to Col Quarry of tbe customs for £40 a year for house 
•nd gardens only, on condition he should keep it in re- 
psir, and be ready to render it back when required. 
Bat almost at soon as he ag^ed he relinquished it, from 
hearing of Penn's embarrassments by •• the claim of the 
Fords." In 1708 Wm. Penn writes, saying, "let Wro. 
Watson tliat cornea 'firom Bristol, keep all in order till 
we come.'* 

Penn's furniture remained long at Penitsbury after 
his death. And at all times there was preserved a set 
room for the use of any of the Proprietaries when they 
■bould visit them. Charles Thomson talked of seeing 
Penn's bed when he was thelre. Mrs. D. Logan saw 
there hit quilt of white holland quilted with green silk 
in figures by Letitia. A gentleman of Bucks County 
told me it was understood that for years it was deemed 
a kind of pious stealth to bear off some of the articles- 



one of them hsd the mantle piece, much prized, and 
unother hsd his plush breeches^ bis clock and secretary 
desk are still known. 

Pennsbury in former tinoes used to be much visited 
by persons from Burlington. With them the idea waft 
very prevalent that the mansion had a *' fish pond," on 
the top of it. The story doubtless arose from its hav- 
ing had originally a leaden reservoir there to retain 
water as a security against fire. As early as the year 
1700 I saw that Wm. Penn spoke Of the house ss leak- 
ing, saying» *' it suffers in great rains; send Les^l up to 
mend the leads if he dare undertake it, speedily"— and 
when in England in 1701> he says to James Logan, 
" miiid that the leads are mended." 

In the year 1836Inrtsde a short vimt to Pennsbury 
to see the remains of what had been Penn's palace. I 
shall here set down some of my notes then made. . 

** Thete io tbe ferlbig heart are hallowed haunts 
Though bat in ruins seen and fkintly traeeil.'* 

Our spproach to the place, through the manor, pre- 
sented a general level and rich soil; and fi^m the river 
side the aspect of the country Mas low and tame, such 
as would never attract the notice of passengers passing 
in the daily steamboats. «• The Welcome Creek," was 
no longer known as such, but we found it half a mile 
south of the mansion, dammed across, and sluiced at its 
mouth — near there we ascertained that the land of Ro- 
bert Crozicr was so productive ss to produce twentv 
three bushels of wheat to the acre, and four hundrea 
and thirty-six bushels of rye from eleven bushels seed 
on fifteen acres. Welcome Creek once five feet deep; 
now shallow, originally went round Pennsburv farm so 
as to have made it into an island in high tides — over 
these Penn once had bridges *' going to Mr. Rowland's" 
and the other " towards the New England people's." 

The original front of the mansion — standing back se- 
venty yards from the shore, was sixty feet long and its 
depth forty feet; the line of the^ooc^old wall is still to 
be traced by digging a little under the present grassy 
surface. Only a part of it had a cellar, some of it 
still kiying open. The garden, a slopifi^ one, lay in 
front of the hoyse, and the offices were m a front line 
with the mansion, having a lane still there of forty feet 
wide, which sepkrated them from the house. The 
brew-house and roalt-houae under the tame roof, equal 
to fifty feet by thirty-five feet, were the nearest to the 
lane. The well still used, was in the middle of the said 
lane. The only remaining building is the frame hreW' 
hoiue^ tbe malt-house in its rear being pulled down, 
and that htnise was repaired as a temporaiy dwelling at 
the time they pulled down the mansion. The founda- 
tion of the offices, oow a garden plot, covered an area 
of about one hundred feet along the front of the river, 
north of the mansion, and extended back about sixty 
feet westward. These facts in general, I learned from 
Robert Cfozier, who was bom on the premises. Alonr 
]the lane is a long row of ancient cherrv trees; English 
red-hearts. ' Along the lawn fronting the original man- 
Mon,near the river, are the stumps of a triple row of 
great walnut trees. The mother of Robert Crosier, an 
aged woman, had many traditions to relate. Tbe bacl; 
part of the mansion had a long piazza in the rear; one 
room was called the spirit room, because it was always 
kept locked as the proprietaries' bed room, &e. and 
from its being so perpetually closed, it was deemed \9 
have been haunted. It was hung with tapestry, which 
all decayed by neglect or want of air. This was also 
confirmed to me by the present Joseph Hopkinson, 
Esq. who remembered to have so seen it when he was a 
boy. Like those who had preceded me, I brought 
away a relic — a piece of the carved capital of the pi- 
laster once at the front door. 



y 



During the past week, the weather has been exces- 
sively warm — (he thermometer being for several sue* 
cesslve da}'s above 90^, and on some occasions as high aa 
98<*. An unususl number of deaths litve occurred rroip 
drinking cold water. 
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We perceive thtt ^be appeal we ventured, a few 
weeks since, to address to the citizens of PennsyWania 
in behalf of the *'RBouTim,** has found admission into 
many useful prints which are circulated extensively 
<iver the state. The Editors, in whose papers it has been 
inserted, have (without ezception,we think,) expressed 
their warm approbation of our ^humble efforts to devel- 
ope the history and resources of Pennsylvania, Sc recom- 
mended the "Register" to patronage in the strongest 
language they could employ. So gpeneral an expression 
of kindness and good-will, we confess we were not pre- 
pared to expecti and if any thing short of an augment- 
ed subscription list could animate an Editor to diligence 
and preserve his spirits unimpaired, it Is such testimo- 
nies to bis deserts from his contemporaries. To each 
and all who have thus contributed to aid in the circula- 
tion of our paper we return our hearty thanks. 

By turning to the first number of the first volume, 
our readers will see the range of subjects comprehend- 
ed in our design. Our paper was emphatically intend- 
ed to be what the name impfies, a Register of PentiByl- 
vania — not a register of party politics, or of topics of 
transient and fleeting interest— but of transactions and 
facts relating to the paA, present, and future condi- 
tion of this state, and which — though some of them 
might be national in their character or interesting to 
the citizens of other states, yet having a particular or 
incidental reference to this— might prove amusing as 
matters of abstract inquiry, or practically and perma- 
nently useful. The great objects of the paper have been 
steadily kept in view, and, we believe, some light has 
been thrown on all the subjects enumerated in the 
prospectus. Many topics remain connected with our 
antiquities which require and will receive additional il- 
iottration in subsequent mimbers. Among these may 
h6 noted some particulars of our revolutionary story 
and state jurisprudence, including some account of the 
expenses of legal proceedings in early times; the varia- 
tioM in our judicial tribunals with biographies of emi- 
nent jurists; and more particular accounts of associatiofis 
Ja this city. But our ambition is not circumscribed to 
ihe single point of elucidating the early annals of the 
date. We shaH present, as we have heretofore done, 
every thing we ihay deem necessary to a complete his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, omitting no fact which may tend 
.to exhibit our wealth and resources— our present inter-, 
esU and pro1>able future destiny. In thus, we hope ju- 
diciously mingling the events of the past with those of 
the present — in thus presenting both sides of our his- 
torical picture, the one in colouring fresh and bright, 
^ith its beauties and defects palpably discernible; the 
other a little obscured or at at least mellowed by the ef- 
fects of time-^fatigue cannot spring from monotony, nor 
can aoMiseroent be prevented but by indifference. As 
a history, at once f\ill, diversified and pleasant; one that 
enters into speculation as well as narrative; that appre- 
hends no loss of dignity Irom descending into laughable 
Anecdote and common lifei the Register looks for sup- 
port from every Penn sy ' l v awa n who loves his birth- 
place, and contemplates with veneration the memory of 
his forcfatliers. 



We offer to our readers, this week, a highly interest- 
ing passage of a curious and entertaining book, entitled 
••J Skdch of the HUtortf e/ Wyoming^ by the laU Isaac 
A. Cbapkav, Esq." The text of the book generally- 
elucidated aa it is, with a few notes and copious appen- 
dix — is distinguished for clearness and precimon of nar- 
rative. We have been gratified in the perusal of it by 
finding the simple annals of an exiguous section of the 
state, related in a style more perspicaous and pleasant 
than that of many histories qf sounding pretensions.— 
The extract we have made, is an account of the memo- 
rable battle and massacre in Wyomin^^ by the Indians, 
and their subsequent destruction or Tictorioos repulse 
by Gen. Sullivan. This portion of the narrative having 
been carefully compared with a Journal, considered en- 
tirely accurate, kept by Col. Jenkins during the period 
of thete disasters in which he was a participsmt, may be 
regarded as authentic in every essential particular. Our 
readers, on this occasion, will welcome as opportune the 
poetical effusion prompted by a viait to Wyoming, 
which we hate likewise transferred to our columns, be- 
cause it relates to the principal incident of the narra- 
tive, and displays the glow of interest whicbmi^ be im- 
parted to the events of our historic page. Sofne psits 
of the piece breathe the true language of genuine poet- 
ry. The apostrophe to Europe, and the allusion ts 

Campbell — 

**Oiie MlitMy late hai tuog of thee 
Fair SatqnehanBa !** 

are happy» and several of the concluding stanaas eou- 
nently beautifuL 

Messrs. E. L. Cabxt Si Haat have just published 
a thick octavo, containing upwards of eight hundred 
page8,entitled "Jlnnab of PhiloddpUa** It is diffieuh 
to say without a more elaborate inspection 4han we have 
yet been able to give it, the precise nature of its con- 
tents. They indeed must be as various as the person^ 
scenes, and times, attempted to be deacnbed and pcvr- 
trayed. Many passages which we have read,are amutiog 
and curieus; and we hope, hereafter, to enrich oor ps- 
ges with copious extracts of what may appear to be ibe 
most striking or piquant. It certaiidy brings a vast se- 
cession to our stock of local adventure and personal an- 
ecdote, and Mr. Watson deserves our gratitude for his 
diligence. Whatever may be thought of the boek as s 
composition, it is entitled to respectful consideration fbr 
the authenticity of its materials^ the minuteness and sc- 
curacy of its details; and the reverence it professes, snd 
is calculated to excite, for the *olden times.' The HiS' 
torical Society of Pennsylvania has not hemtated to ftrc 
it the following warm recommendation: 

**Haa cfihe Htstdrieal Soaety of Ptntuyhmui. 

PbiMelphia, /one 7, IMS. 
At a lUted oMeting held thit ereningr, it was 
Resolved, that the Society bein^ informed, that John F* W«^ 
ton, Btq. one vf its aMmbers, was about to pvblish a work t» MfA 
•"Anaal* of Philadelphia** whieh JiaTin; been exaiatiied, a n< fa^ 
to be authentie, cartons, and highly interesting in many ^^'^'^i 
it is recoramended to the patronage of those who feel m* xt**** 
ment to our city, and uke an interest in its priroitiTe charaeter.^ 
Ordered that a eopy of this resolution be fumiihed to John F' 
Watson, Esq. 

IhOBERTS VAUX , Vice President. 
J. P. FISHER, Sec. P. T." 
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THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Br WiLiiJLM Rawle, LL. D. President of the Society. 

Althou|^h Pennsyhania was not inferior to any of her 
sister states in devotion to the cause of the revolution, 
or in liberni contribution to the support of the war, it 



a manner which did him the greatest credit. 

His opening talents rendered him an early favourite 
with his fellow citizens. In the provincial legislature, 
the city of Philadelphia was then represented by two 
burgesses annually elected, and to be one of those two 
burgesses was reckoned no inconsideruble honour, even 



has happened that the catalogue of eminent miKtaTy «n q"'et times; but when clouds began to gather round 
charactenhaa recoived little addition from her. Cir- 1 "«; ^^cn the blind desire to draw a forced revenue 

from the colonicp, led the British ministry to put in jeop- 
ardy the immense national profit derived from our trade, 
and when a severity of restriction on our internal tran- 
sactions was openly menaced and partly enforced, it 
became important that, the metropolis .of the central 



cumttances are always necessary to bring talent into ac- 
tion. The bravest warrior and the most ardent patriot, 
without the accidental opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, may remain unnoticed and obscure} while oth- 
en, though without superior merit, derive honour and 
distinction from a mere concurrence of circumstances* 

Armoirr Watitx and Thokas Mirruir were those 
of the chiklren of Pennsylvania who chiefly contributed 
ta decorate her with laurels. It was the felicity of the 
farmer, at a Iste period, to have a new opportunity of 
exhibiting the power and the success of hia talents for 
war. An accoimt of his life is now in preparation by a 
gentleman well qualified for the task, and enrjoying the 
advantage of access to the arohives of his family. 

In tracing the life of Thomas MifHin, we shall find 
that an early dedication of all his energies to the cause 
of his country, an unremitted aspiration for hazardous 
employment, and a constitutional activity which nothing 
could wear oat, #ere bisufficient to place him so high 
oa the roll of bbtortcal finne u some of his competitors; 
yet his name and his merits deserve to be recorded* He 
VIS in early life "the beloved man" of Pennsylvania, 
■ad the folloving sketch will show that her confidence 
and affection in respect to him, were never diminished. 
Thomas Mifflin was descended from one of the first 
•etilers of Pennsylvania, and he was himself a native of 
Philadelphia. 

In 1744, the year of hia birth, the peaceful and bum- 
ble dependance of a province afforded little prospect 
that the lapse of a few years would require the high 



province should select for its counsellors and agenta, 
men of the purest principles and the best abilities, ifn 
1772, when he had attained only 28 years of age, Thom- 
as Mifflin was chosen one of those burgesses. His con 
duct gave so much satisfaction to his constituents, that 
in the ensuing year he again received the same distinc- 
tion, which was rendered the more flattering from his 
having a colleague in the illustrious Benjamin Franklin 
who was then on his retuni from Europe. 

A yet more elevated post was soon afterwards assign- 
ed to him. In July, 1774, he was included in the list 
of delegates to the first Congress. The appointments 
of members of Congress were at that time made in all 
the provinces by the legislatures, and continued to be 
made in this manner until the adoption of the present 
constitution. It was an objectionable principle, but 
practically unavoidable. 

All the colleagues of Mifflin were his seniors. Joseph 
GnUoway, was a gentleman of the bar, of great talents, 
and considersble property. He had been an active op- 
ponent of the Proprietaries, and possessed the confi- 
dence of great numbers ef the people, though many 
suspected that he was not sincerely attached to the A- 
merican cause, and their suspicions were confirmed by 
his subsequently joining the army of Sir William Howe. 



employment of the mind in the perils of internal war- Edward Biddle, also, was a lawyer. He resided at Rea 



fan, and the establishment of an independei^ empire. 

Tbe general course of education at that time was cal- 
ctdittd for the utilities of domestic life, or the limited 
ctfls of provmcial employment; and it would have been 
deemed absurd and dangerous to hold up the heroes of 
Qreto aad Borne for the imitation of the youth of Phil- 
edclphia. Intended for the mercantile fn^essien, the 
«d(ieitionorM$filiD,alt]MNigh carefully superintended 
by his respectable fktber, was not protracted by a close 
itody of ancient languages, and his knowledge of them 
vi^ consequently, moderate; yet he pasted with repu- 
^*tioa throuffh the usual collegiate course, and was sub- 
•equentty plaoed in the ceuhting house of William Cole- 
<n>», a man of whom Dr. Fhrnkhn has testified, that he 
bad «Hbe coolest, clewest head, the best heart, and the 
exaetest morale, of almost any man he ever met with." 

On attaining the age of 21 years be made a voyage to 
^ufope,<eevera1 parts df which were visited by him witli 
*^|ew to his own improvement, but no furtlicr particu- 
■» of his travels have reached his present biographer. 
On bis return, he entered into business with one of his 
brothers, and the affectionate attachment which existed 
between them was much noticed. Circumstances af 
VuL. VI. y 



ding, in the county of Berks: he was a man of ready 
elocution, sound principles, and correct judgment- 
Samuel Rhoads, a respectable merchant of Philadelphia, 
belonged to the Society of Friends — ^without the talent 
of speaking in public, he possessed much acuteness of 
mind, his judgment was sound, and his practical infor- 
mation extensive. The other two gentlemen, Messrs. 
Morton and Humphreys,' resided in tlie country, and 
were respectable, though not prominent men. 

The closed doors of the hall of Congress prevented 
the public from ascertaining the particular conduct of 
the members within it. We find upon the journals, the 
appointments of conunittees and their reports. The 
transcendant abilities of Jay, of William Livingston, Pat- 
rick Henry, Chase, Uutledge, and many others, could 
not be recorded in these onicial protocols. The esti- 
mation in which individual members were held, may 
be uncertainly inferred from the appointments of com- 
mittees. The name of Mifflin frequently appears in this 
capacity. 

When the news of the battle of Lexington reached 
Philadelphia, a town meeting was called, and the 
fellow-citizens of Mifflin were delighted by his anima- 
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ted •mtory. Other addresses were delirered on this 
solemn occasion, all of which partook of the same feel- 
ing; but, although the youngest of thes6 speakers, Mif- 
flm had the exclusive merit of sugg^in^ the necessity 
of a steady adherence to the resolutions that were adop- 
ted. The language with which he concluded was long 
remembered. "Let us not," he said, '^be bold in de- 
clarations, and afterwards cold in action. Let not the 
patriotic feclinpfs of to-da^ be forgotten to-morrow, nor 
nave it said of Philadelphia, that she passed noble res- 
ofutions, slept upon them, and afterwards neglected 
them." 

What he recommended to others, he practised him- 
self. The formation of military companies and regi- 
ments, the acquisition of as great a portion of military 
' knowledge as there could be obtained, and the exerci- 
ses of daily drill and discipline, soon became general. 
Of one of these regiments he was appointed the Major, 
and no efforts on his part were wanting to improve this 
species of domestic defence. But his active spirit could 
;iot long be confined to mere measures of preparation; 
he panted for opportunities of coming into action, and 
he flew to the camp then formed before Boston. 

Destitute of materials for besieging a place even 
slightly fortified, the occupations of the American army 
were chiefly confined to restraining* the excursions of 



conuneree was suspended-^tnd, of the articles roost in 
demand, some could not be procured at all, and others 
were reluctantly parted with. In the organization of 
the department, every thing was new and unsettled; 
and, in its operations, almost every measure either of- 
fended the people, or disappointed the government. In 
all his share of public life, Gen. Mifflin found this the 
most obnoxious V) his feeling^ and, for a time, the most 
prejudicial to hit diaracter. 

Btit CongrcBs at this juncture entertained thigh opin- 
ion of hrm. On their secret journal, it appears (of the 
date of May 25, 17T6) that a committee was appointed 
to confer with Gen. Washington, Gen. Gates, and Gen. 
Mifflin, **touching the frontiers towards Canada." Of 
the resuH of this particular conference no traces ap- 
pear; and, as an incident of general biftoir, it would 
scarcely deserve notice, but to the biographer it is not 
devoid of interest. The friends of the youthful hero 
were gratified b^ seeing him associated with one on 
whom the destiniea of their country seemed to depend, 
and with another, whose age and experience stamped a 
value on his opinions. . ^ 

In November, 1776, the commander in chief sent him 
firom Newark with a confidential letter to CongfMs.— 
Our affairs at that time wore a gloomy aspect; aod it re- 
quired firm hearts to continue in resistance to theapps. 



General Gage, and intercepting his supplies. A small I rently overwhelming power of Sir William Howft. 



aflair of this kind afforded nira the first opportunity of 
displaying both his courage and his judgment A de- 
tachment had been sent from the British army to a place 
called Lechmire's Point, for the purpose of collecting 
cattle; Mifflin solicited and obtained the commsnd of a 
party to oppose them, and succeeded^ with half disci- 
plined militia, in repelling the regular soldiery. An eye 
witnesi>, the aged and venerable General Craig, decla- 
red to the writer, that he "never saw a greater display 
of personal bravery, than was exhibited on this occasion 
in the cool and intrepid conduct of Col. Mifflin." 

With no other opportunity to distinguish himself, Mif- 
flin, in common with his brother officers, was obliged 
to remain in a state^of inactivity, while the enemy were 
confined in Boston. Hopes were entertained that some 
effort would be made to capture the town, but Congress 
had laid General Washington tinder a restriction of 
previously obtaining the approbation of a council of 
war. 

A council wss called, and on full deliberation it was 
determined to postpone a measure, the success of which 
was certainly doublfhl. The general was not, however, 
inclined wholly to relinquish the attempt, and at a later 
period a strong work was erected on Dorchester Neck, 
which would command the town, and was expected to 
draw out a considerable part of the British force; on 
which event it was the intention of the judicious chief to 
make the attack; but the enemy, mindful of Bunker's 
Hill, instead of endeavoring to reduce the newly erect- 
ed work, resolved to withdraw from a town which thoy 
perceived they could not much longer defend. On the 
17th of March, 1776, Boston was evacuated, and moat of 
our troops returned to their respective homes. 

Very soon after this great event. Col. Mifflin receiv- 
ed from Congress the commission of Brigadier General, 
which at so early an age was nd inconsiderable honour. 
He had before this time performed the laborious duties 
of Quarter Master General; which were afterwards un- 
dertaken by Stephen Moylan, an accomplished Irish 
gentleman resident among us, but of habits and man- 
ners not exactly suited to the difficulties of thie times: 
he therefore soon abandoned the office, and Mifflin was 
rcquestecf by Cong^ss to resume it. Militanr men 
know thiato be a post of the first necessibr, and of se* 
vere responsibility; but it is one which tends to subtract 
the occupant from the chance of distinction in actual 
warfare; and therefore, as well in this respect, as in re- 
gard to the nature of the employment itself, Mifflin's ac- 
teptance of the office was somewhat of an act of self- 
dtnial. The country was in a state of disorder — its 



There was probably much committed to Mifflin be- 
yond the contents of tho letter; and Congress keiag de- 
sirous to avail themselves of his information and hit 
judgment, hte was, in a nuinner not very usual nor per- 
hsps altogether consistent with military order, directed 
to renuiirt near them, of which Gen. Washington wss 
apprised. 

The spirits of the people were at this period imich 
depressed. The Contest was considered by some ss 
desperate, by all as doubtful. Our irmy, dwindling ev- 
ery day in number, was obliged to seek refuge in de- 
fensible positions. New Jersey waa overrun, and the 
safety of Philadelphia was endangered. The inbalMt- 
ants of this oity were necessary for its defence, and it 
was from the country that the recruits fbf the anny,anx- 
iously invoked by Gen. Washington, were to be dnwn; 
but much torpor and much dejection seemed to prcTiil* 
-Something out of theicemmon course was neoesssry to 
revive the ardour of 1775. Personal i^pUcatioii was de- 
termined on, and one, who besides sincere and unaffec- 
ted patriotism, had already shared the dangers of the 
fields and who |M>sse8sed a powerful and impressiveelo- 
quence, was to be selected. These <}ualities werecon- 
bined in Gen. Mifflin, and he was directed ta proceed 
through the adjacent counties, ''to exhort and rouse the 
militia to come forth in defence of their country." The 
legislature of Pennsylvania, then in session, was rtques- 
ted to appoint a committee to accompany him. On this 
honorable and extraordinary mission he set out inmedi- 
ately. He assembled the inhabitaiits in every conve- 
nient place of public resort, his animated eloquence wss 
heard from the pulpit of the church, from the meeting- 
house, and the court house, and every where with \St 
hapniest effect. The gallant coiip 4& fnoth at lYenton 
proauced a gleam of sunshine^ which greatly aidied bis 
exertions, and ho was delighted at the respectable addi- 
tion which was soon made to the army in New Jersey. 

The sense which Congress entertained of his ro€fits» 
was evinced by their conferring on him, in the follow- 
ing month of Febmarjr, the rank of Major General. 

In the course of this year, his health became so moch 
impaired that he was under the necessity of requesting 
leave to resign, but his application was unsuccessfiiL-* 
He was not even reliered from the fatigues of tlie qoa^ 
ter-master general's department. On uie contraij, his 
labours were increased, by being appointed a member 
of a new board of war. It wbuM ieem, however, that 
this body did not immediately go into operation, for s 
report was soon afterwards mode to Congtess, by one of 
their committees, that be bad been consulted with, sn4 
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bb advice taken at to supplying the army with fl.oiir, 
and other matters which related to the quarter-master 
funeral's department. 

The ensuing winter is known to have been one of 
dense and heavy glopm in our public affairs. The rem- 
nants of an army, protected froyn the severjty uf the 
weather by huts hastily erected at Valley Forge, were 
safferin^ almost every privation, while the enemy riot- 
ed in enjoyment at Philadelphiiu Much complaint whs 
iMde of bad management some where, and Gen. Mi^ 
flin came in for a share of the bUme. On the 2d of 
March a new appointment of quarter^muter general 
WIS made, and he was directed to render to Congress 
and to General Greene, his successor, **a statement of 
the preparations for the next campaign, and deliver the 
articles on hand to Gen. Greene." 

The great want of order and subordination in many 
departments of the army, which was partly owing to 
the erroneous systems adopted at dinerent times by 
Congress itself, and partly to the novelty of the predic- 
aments in which we were placed* threw on the bead of 
a department no small difficulties; and MtiAtn, who, so 
far as reUted to his own receipts and disbursements of 
pobKe money, was above suspicion, very reasonably 
conceived that he ought not to be responsible for the 
conduct of others,over whom he had no efficient control. 
A resolution to a different effect was pa8sedfhowever,by 
Congress, ott the 19th of May, declaring as a general 
nde, that the **great servants of the public" are accoun- 
table to it, and tbat it must depend on particular cir> 
cumataocef, of which Cong^iiess will judge, wbether, in 
any case, the payment of money to deputies or assis- 
tants shall discharge the principal. No progress was 
made in the inquiry at this time, and on the 2lstof May, 
Mifflin, who with others foresaw tiie speedy evacuatiun 
of Philadelphia, and was snxious to participate in those 
military measures, which the event would probably give 
rise to, obtained leave to join the main army. 

Of the share which he took in the military proceed- 
inM that ensued, the writer of this sketch has nut been 
able to obtain any satisfactory information. It does not 
apfiear that he was in the l>attle of Monmouth. We 
DMist^ thereforr, return to the history of his troubles as 
quarter-master general. 

Bif one of those strange vacillations to which public 
bodies are always liable, Congress, after having at dif- 
ferent times manifested almost unbounded confidence 
in him, suddenly requested General Washin^on to 
make an inquiry into his oonduct, and if the distresses 
of.^he army were owing to his misconduct, or that of his 
inferior officers, to order a court martial. 

We may reasonably suppose that this procedure arose 
from clamours Vith which Congress was beset, and 
which they knew not how otherwise to appease. His 
particular friends might, indeed, have concurred in the 
measure from a desire of vindicating his character; 
and it is not improbable that the commander in chief 
was himself satisfied that no neglect of duty was 
imputable to bim. We may account, for the distressea 
of the army, as proceedinfc from a variety of causes not 
imputable to General Mifflin. It is certain that he ear- 
nestly courted the inquiry, and after waiting some time, 
and finding that no proceeding took place, he indig- 
nantly returned his commission to Congress, and insist- 
ed upon being allowed to resign, but this application 
was not more successful than the former. It was refer- 
red to a committee, who made no report Exactly one 
month afterwards, an unequivocal proof that he was net 
sospfected of any dishonorable peculation was given, by 
the advance tp him of one million of dollars, to be em- 
ployed in closing the business of the quarter-master 
general's department. This sum being, ef course, in 
continental bills of credit, was equal in value to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in specie. An amount sufficiently 
lairge however in the existing embarrassments of the 
government to evince the itUirn of public confidence 
to him. 



And yet, irpm the necessity of satisfying the public 
mind. Congress did not lose sight of the inquiry origin- 
ally directed. On the 23d of January, 1779, they were 
in/ormed by one of their committees, tbat Gen. Wash^. 
ington had done nothing in the business. By another 
resolve he was directed to proceed. Still, however* 
no formal inquiry seems to nave been instituted, or if 
any did take place in the course of the year, it was fa- , 
vorable to him^ since in Januaryi 1780, he was appoint- 
ed by Congress a member of a board to retrench the 
general expenses, and the tliauks of Congress were vo- 
ted to him and Col. Pickering, for *<the wise and salu- 
tary pUns" they had recommended. 

From this time to the close of the war nothing of 
much moment occurred in his public life, but his strong 
hold on the affections of his fellow citizens stiU continu- 
ed; in 1783, he was again appointed by the legislature 
of Pennsylvania a member of Congress} and on. the Sd 
of November in the same year, he was elevated to the' 
dignified station of President of that body. 

In this capacity, he had the distinguished honour of 
receiving at Annapolis, from one of the first of warriors, 
and best of statesmen, the resignation of tbat commis- 
sion which had borne him to glory, and his country to 
independence. The answer of the president to the 
di^ified, yet respectful address of the commander in' 
cbte^closely resembled the manly and simple eloquence 
of the Utter. Tljey are both recorded in the journals 
of Cong.^ess, but those journals could not record the 
feelings which the occasion inspired. The audience was 
public, and the impressions made as well by the act it- 
self^ as by the manner in which it was conducted, long 
remained on the minds of all who were present. 

Foreigners have not yet ceased to extol the magnan- 
imity of him who thus voluntarily retired, from the com- 
mand of a victorious army, to the shades of private life, 
without any distinction above his fellow-citizens; and of 
his merits in this respect, his fellow-citizens were duly 
sensible. If, indeed, he had made an attempt to arro- 
gate to himself any inordinate power, or personal privi-. 
lege, the (^nius and character of our country would, 
liave prevented its success, but the purity of his mind 
forbaae his forming even such a wish; his example waa 
followed by his fellow soldiers, and fellow sufferers, and 
never was the dissolution of an army marked by more 
resignation and tranquiVHy. The slight and tempoi*ary 
ebullition of June, 178^, deserves scarcely to be roen-^ 
tioned as an exception to the general demeanour of the 
common men.* 

General Mifflin, tufier discharging the duties of Presi- 
dent of Congress with much dignity and effe#, was^ 
left out of the new delegation from Pennsylvania, ana 
for a short time remained \n private life. But his native 
state, accustomed to ite his name enrolled in the list of 
her public servants, did not long leave him in' retire- 
ment. 

In 1785 he was chosen a member of the state legisla- 
ture, and when that body convened they elected him 
their speaker. In 1788 he was placed by popular suf- 
frage in the seat which had been occupied by Fninklin, 
and became first a member, and afterwards president of 
the supreme executive council. 

Prior to this, however, in 1^87, when it became ob- 
vious to all that the confederaCion of the ^tates was inad- 
equate to their safety and happiness, and a convention 



*It might have been instantly suppressed, if the ex- 
ecutive power of Pennsylvania had been in proper 
hands, and the city of Philadelphia would not have hud 
the mortification of witnessing the indignant removal of 
Congress to Princeton. But all was tranquil in 1784. 
The army gently and silently disappeared, leaving no 
bandit to prowl along the roads, nor burglars to invsd< 
the lonely cottage: the honest occupations of ci\il life 
were resumed, and the grim soldier was transformed in- 
to the industrious artizan or the hardy husbandmas. 
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for the purpose of framing a consthoUon wts agreed 
on, he was chosen a member. 

Of the share which he took in the formation of that 
unequalled constitution, which has so much conduced 
to the fame and happiness of our country, we have no 
satisftctory knowledge. Their proceedings were se- 
cret, and we can on^ glean from the imperfect journal 
of Ifr. Gates, part of their debates. His name appears 
as one of the illustrious band who signed the constitu- 
tion, of whom but one now remains^ 

The imperfections of pur state constitution, which 
had long been complained of, seemed to be rendered 
more viable on comparing it with the constitution of the 
United SUtes, and a eonrentien waa speedily called for 
the purpose of amending it. He was piesidcnt of this 
convention. 

In the formation of poTitical constitutions he was not 
expected to take a ^d. His natural disposition and 
confirmed habits were of an ardent and active kind: he 
was unaccustomed to and perhaps unqualified for slow 
deliberation and patient investigation. To the great lea- 
ding principles of individual and political Hghts, be was 
no stranger; but his knowledge on those subjects waa 
rather intuitive than acquired. In this last mentioned 
convention were many men accustomed to deep reflec- 
tion and laborious inquiry, men who could ascend to 
Aristotle and to Tu11y$ and could distinguish between 
the vague principles of ancient times, and the practical 
improvements and actual necessities of the present day. 
Some of them were of a profession which, in this 
country, naturally impels to the acquisition of the prin- 
ciples of government, as well as of laws, and teach- 
es that the latter are most easily enforced when founded 
on just views of the former. Of this class the most emi- 
nent aDK>ng us had been selected— Wilson, Lewis, M*- 
Kean, Sitgrcaves, Addison, Ross, and others. 1 here 
were other men of enlarged minds, and conversant in 
political studies .able both to fornj and to advocate opin- 
ions that could not be heard without respectj Findley, 
Smiley, Gallatin, and Pickering. 

In the ^at division of the powers of the government 
— its partition into tliree parts— a// concurred, but tlierc 
was some diversity of opinion, and some warmth of de- 
bate, in respect to several important articles, and the 
chaises, of aristocracy and anarchy were reciprocally 
hut decently made. The manner of electing the gover- 
nor — for all agreed that the executive power ought no 
longer to remain in the hands of a council — was one 
subject of warm and frequent debate. A close confor- 
mity to the constitution of the United States in this res- 
pect, by making use of the medium of electors, was 
much pressed. Experience has shown how entirely 
nominal this mode of election has become in respect to 
the President of the United States; and such would un- 
doubtedly have- been the result, if we had adopted it in 
the State, Another serious subject of contest— univer- 
sal suffrage— waa advocated as part of tlie inherent 
rights of man, while some of the members, highly res- 
pected for talents and influence, fruitlessly endeavored 
to establish a compound ratio founded on property and 
personal taxation. 

Wilson, who had been previously distinguished for 
the nobler part he had taken in procuring the adoption 
of^e general constitution which he had assisted to 
form, now threw the whole weight of his talents into the 

Eopular scale, and successfully cooperMed with 8mi- 
7, Fmdley, and GalUtin. 

In an entire view, the constitution of Pennsylvania 
roust be allowed to be a master piece,and we must hope 
that inconsiderate innovations, since the abortive at- 
tempt in 1825, will not again be proposed to disturb its 
symmetry or impair its strength. 

As president of the convention, Mifllin was not requi- 
red to vote, but in committees or the whole he could 
both debate and vole, yet his voice wat seldom heard, 
lis suflrages were always on the popular side. 
As soon as the constitution went into operation, the 



election of a governor became an interesting subject.— 
Wilson, whose views in the convcntioh were entirely 
theoretical & abstract, deserted his new associates^ and 
concurred with a small number of hisi citizens in re- 
commending General St. Clair for this high office* St. 
Clair then possessed a good military reputation He 
was a nuin of no extraordinary attainmentsp but his pri- 
vate character was lair, and he was much approved of 
by tlje federal party j yet many of the fedendists regret- 
ted the nomination, and fbresaw that, by opposing the 
election of iTiffiinr he would be dHven hito the oppdwte 
pontkal ranks. The mode of election finaMy adopted 
by the convention was admitted to render the svccets of 
St. Clair exceedinrfy doubtful. When it was suggest- 
ed to Wibon, that if the system of electors and the e6m- 
pound ratio had been adopted, there would have been 
a better prospect of success; be answered with an 
apopUiegm which showed little acquaintance with hu- 
man nature. "The best man," he said, ••will ahrajrs be 
the most popuUr/' He forgot the ostracism of Aris- 
tides. But the maxim is otherwise fallacious. If 8t. 
CUir was thought by some the ••best man in the stale" 
for this office, others sincerely believed that Mifflin wm 
the best It is, therefore, a matter of opinion, not of 
absolute merit. Mifflin was elected by a vast majority, 
and the preference given to him over St. Chur was not 
to be condemned. His^happiest exiiibitions were those 
of an executive character. He was ready to conceive, 
and prompt to execute whatever the duties of such a» 
office required. . . ^ 

The nine years which limited his continuance in offiee 
were not altogether years of quiet, regular detail. In 
1793, the public mind was disturbed by the indiscretions 
of the minister from France; and during that and two 
or three succeeding years, the administration of the U- 
nited States received from the Governor of Penns} lya- 
nia a ready and efficient compfuince with all its requiai- 
tioni. In this be evinced the merit of subjecting, to bis 
sense of duty, those predilections in favour of France, 
which he entertained in common witli numbers of his 
fellow citizens. 

The preset writer then filled a station which gave 
him the best opportunities of observing the official pro- 
ceedings of Governor Mifflin, and lie bears a willing tes- 
timony to his prompt and effective compliance with 
the requisilions of the President on every occasion. He 
did not, like the executive council in 1783, on the occa- 
sion already adverted tb, deliberate and discuss when it 
was his duty to act. It was a strong practical proof, that 
the executive power in a repubr»c is most safely confi- 
ded to a single hand. 

The absurd insurrection of 1794, could only be sup- 
pressed by the display of great military power; and at 
the head of that portion of the militia of Pennsylvania 
which went on the service. Gen. Mifflin cheerfully put 
himself under the orders of Gen. Lee, governor of Vir* 
ginia, who in the regular army durmg the war had been 
his inferior in rank. In this he showed his reverence 
for the constitution of the United States; which, render- 
ing the President commander in chief of the whole, au- 
thorised him to assign particular services to suefa offi- 
cers as he thought proper. 

Before his commis^on as governor expired, his fellow 
citizens, unwilling to part with him as a public man, 
again chose him a member of the state legislature; in 
which, however, he could hot act, till his successor was 
installed in the office of governor. His last official coift- 
munication in the latter character, was on the Tth of De- 
cember, 1799. It was an eloquent valediction, and Was 
respectfully and affectionately answered. He then took 
his seat in the house of repre^entativei^ but his shatter- 
ed constitution disabled him from making in it that im- 
posing figure which he had often dent before. He di- 
ed during a session of the house at JLancaster, on the 
21st of January, 1800. Resohitiotis were passed, expres- 
sive of his merits and his services as a soldier and ••a 
statesman;*' providing for his interment at the public 
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ezpeme* and for the erection of a monament to hi' 
memory. 

Thus ended the dtequered life of Thomas Kifflin^ 
hrilBant in its witact-^troubkd and perplexed at a period 
more advanced — again dtsUnguisfted, prosperouSf and 
il<im?y^finaUy clouded by poverty, and oppressed by 
eremoTB. In patriotic principle never changing — I'll 
ptt^ adion never faiterinr — in persofial friendship 
BncereTj warm — in reHeving the distressed always actiVe 
lad humane — in his own aifairs improvident ^in the 
bttiiness of others scrupulously j ust. 

In person he was remarkably handsorac» though his 
stature did not exceed fire feet eight inches. Vtis 



I httve heard from miTitary men, that the loss of the 
battle of Germantown was imputable to the suggestions 
of General Knox, that an advancing army ought not to 
leave a garrison in its rear. Chief Justice Marshall has 
Explained and vindicated the remaining with so many 
troops on Long Island, and the unforUiiiate attempt to 
defend Fort Washington now appears to hare been tbe 
act of General Greene. 
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The traveller must be destitute of the pride of patri- 

,, . , , ,,- /.L . .Demand of the best feelings of humanity, who can 

ftime WB athletic, and seemed capodZ? of bearing much p^^at this period, through the interior of Pennsylv*. 



fatigue. His manners were cheerful and aifable. His 
elocution open, fluent, and distinct. 

Graydon,* who did not like him, says that his man- 
ners were better adapted to atttact popularity than to 
preserve it, and that he possessed in an eminent degree 
tlie talent of huranguing a multitude, tie adds, that he 
wu a man of "education, ready apprehension and bril- 
Csncy; and possessed a fortitude equal to any demands 
that might be made on it" 

The present memoir ought hot lo be closed, without 
adverting to a circumstance, whicbTor a long time ope- 
rated to his discredit, and from which it is not yet too 
hte to clear his memory. 

In what may be termed the political conduct of Gen. 
Niifiin in the army, we cannot wholly exculpate him 
from the charge of being frequently discontented and 
out ef humour with the course of proceedings: at times, 



H'we are to hclicve Wilkinson, (in his memoirs,) quite . national church, in which you do not worship, will li^ 



despondent of ultimate success. He was naturally free 
aad uogarded in his convcryation; and it is very proba- 
ble that some of his remarks reached the cars of the 
commander in chief. It is certain that he was not a fa- 
vourite at head quarfers, and hence we may account for 
his never haTing had a separate command, except in the 
trifling affair at Lechmcre's point. But although sus- 
pected of being a parly to the unworthy^plot concerted 
at York to remove Gen. Washington from the command 
of the army, be was altogether innocent of it. 
The wiitqr of this article has accidentally become pos- 
lesBedof a correspondence between him aiid the late 
Col. Delany, which appears to vindicate him entirely 
fram the charge. 

In a letter dated February 1, 1778, the Geiieral ob- 
serves, •♦Ai a man of sense and honour, you must judge 
what my feelings mast be, when I am told that my old 
acquaintance Colonel Delany had charged me with a 
design of ruining General Washington and of setting 
up Gen. Gates in opposition to him. As a friend to my 
country, I have spoken my sentiments on public mat- 
ten With decency and firmness. I love and esteem Oen. 
Washington^ and know him too well, even to wish fir a 
dieiwe. J love my country, and fir her sake Jeprecate 
iheuKa of such a change. But I have seen, and among 
njr friends hare said, that Gen. Washington's judgment 
in mihtary points was frequently counteracted by what 
Lbeheved a dangerous influence. I have quoted Long 
lifauid and Mount Washington as instances of that influ- 
eace, and have lamented that the general did not con- 
sder the grea' value of his own private judgment, a 
jodgment universally admitted and admired." 

In answer. Col. Delany threw the blame on an officer 
Iron the southward, from whom he had heard the charge 
vheo dining at a friend's hottse, and did not attempt to 
Mpport it himself. 

In itke opinion that Gen. Washington sometimes al* 
lowed his own excellent judgment to be overruled by 
the suggestions of others, Blifflin did not stand i^ne. — 
Wilkinson observes, that General Wayne "wished our 
^^nrthy general would follow his own good judgment, 
^■^ithmttiistening tpo much to some counsel." 
Who were meant as giving this counsel,is not explained. 
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nia, without a glowing and aninoated sense of pleasure 
at the exhibition it presents. Every hill he rises opens, 
to him a magnificent scene of cultivation, fertility, plen- 
ty and comfbrt, that cannot be surpassed on the face of 
the earth. The* bright yellow of interminable fields of 
wheat; the deep green ofthe waving and majestic corn; 
the rich but paler hues of prolific meadows; the count- 
less acres of oats, potatoes, and, in short, of all that the 
teeming earth can return to the hand of labour and skill 
operating on a fertile soil, under a kind and refreshing 
sky, — spread themselves to surprise and delight the 
traveller, as they well reward and enrich their possess- 
ors. When I beheld the fields, covered with innumer- 
able shocks of grain just severed from them, I could not 
refrain from exclaiming — Favoured country! happy hus- 
bandmen! all that your industry has produced is your 
own,' it will all rttum to the bands that raised it. Ho 



its rapacious gripe on every tenth sheaf; no poor's rate 
and (axes will seize upon half that the parson leaves, 
while the other half is gathered by the inexorable stew- 
ard of a princely landloi'd. 

In such a country, among such a people, can there 
be any dcscontent. There ought not to be; and there is 
not, of a description to disturb the gcneral-peace, or im- 
pair individual happiness. But amidst these fields of 
plenty, we descry not only comfortable, but most valu- 
able fiirm-houses, more or less ornamented, and invari 
ably attended by a neat and flourishing gairden, filled' 
with a variety of the best vegetables for the use ofthe 
table. And then the barns/ nay, sp<>aking as an agri- 
culturist, the ^a/Sizoes.' The extent, the convenience of 
these buildini^, all made substantially of stone, cannot 
be conceived but by an actual inspection: spacious a» 
they are, new ones arc erecting by their sides, bespeak- 
ing at once the thrift of the owner and the increasing 
harvests of his fields. The horses and cattle are of the 
same superior character, and in excellent condition. — 
The stamp of plenty and wealth is found on every thing. 
No broken fences; no shabby out-houses^ no appear- 
ance of idleness or carelessness; but vigilance, industry 
and skill are manifested in small things as in great, in 
the bam-vard as in the field. 

We have been accustomed to hear the population of 
Pennsylvania sneered at and contemned, as vulgar and 
ignorant; and our Germans branded as animals not 
much higher in intellect than their horses. By their 
fruits you shall know them; and thus tested, they are 
not surpassed by any population of any country. They 
are intelligent and honest; they understand perfectly 
the business that belongs to them, they do all that they 
have to do in the best manner and with the best resultsi 
they are civil, kind aiui hospitable, and their general 
information far beyond what they have credit for; they 
are not highly educated, but they have a strong native 
sense* a sagacity of observation and an extraordinary 
fiiculty of employing their knowledge in practical* 
useful objects, 'inhere is no agriculture in tlie United 
States like that of the Germans of Pennsylvania— thero 
is none superior any where. This coujd not be done 
by an ignorant, stupid race of men. I have known farms 
on which other occupien^ have starved and have bttMf 
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finallft ejected by the •heriflT, they were Micoeeded by 
Germans who, in % few yean, corered the barren fields 
with rich crops itnd becaipe prosperous and wealthy. — 
Pennsylvinia may be proud of her population; they are 
making^ her rich and g^reat; they are unfolding and 
bringing into ttie the inexhaustible resources of her cli- 
mate and soil; and rearing in her bosom an industrious 
and hardy yeomanry 

The impressions which I have thus stated were re- 
ceived during a recent excursion into the interior. 

Some years ago, the newspafters of some of the East> 
em states were in the habit of speaking oi**poor PenU' 
tyhatUa" A distinguished statesman of that day; also, 
of the east, fireauently observed, that this gratuitous pity 
of Pennsylvania gfreatly amused him, inasmuth as he 
knew that by her agriculture and manufactures, her 
irOn and coal, she hid the resources and^ means of pros- 
perity and independence m higher degrees than any 
other State. Since that time, the discovery of the an» 
thracite coal has increased her wealth to a degree that 
caniiot yet be measured. H. 

Naiional Oazttie. 



GOaiMEKCi: OF I'HUiADELPIilA. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 

on the Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 

exhibits the following fiicts respecting the trade of I'hi- 
ladelphia: — 

The value of imporU for the year eifOing the 30th of 
September, 1829, in American vessels, ^9,855,715 

Foreign do. 244,437 



Total, 



10,100,152 



The value of exports during the Wme period: — 
Domestic Produce. 
In American vessels, 2,480,243 
Foreign do. 136,909 
Total domestic produce ■ . ■' » 2,^17,152 

Foreign Produce. 

In American vessels, 1,384,643 

Foreign do. 88,140 

Total foreign predate 1,472,783 

Total exports of Foreign and Dom. produce, 4,089,935 



ToHirAox. 
C^antity^f American entered. 
Do Foreign 

Total entered. 

Quantity of American departed, 
"Do Foreign 

Total depai^ted 



67, 222 
6,232 

52,841 
4,625 



73,454 



57,466 



Tonnage of tlie Shipping of Philadelphia on the 31st 

of December 1828. 

Registered— Permsnent, 56, 257. 43 

Temporary^ 10,426.66 

66,664.09 

Enrolled ^Licensed — Perni«nent,32,243.38 

Temporary, 1,302.84 

. 33,446.22 
3,970^ 



licensed under 20 tons — Coasting trade, 

* 

Aggregate of the district tons, 104,080.64 



«*i 



Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage, there is employ- 
ed in the coasting trade, 33|446.27 
Steamboat navigitioii, 3,596.26 



NOTICE OF THE ANTHRACFTB REGION 

In the FtUky of the lAukmoanna and of W^fomuig 
on the StuquehamuL 

Bt BxjrjAMiv SiLLiMAv, M. D. LL. D. 

The Anthracite coal formations of this country have 
become very interesting to Science, to the arts, and to 
domestic economy. Having recently, at the request of 
many of the, inhabitants, visited and examined the val- 
ley of Wyoming and of the Lackawanna, I have drawn 
up for their use, a notice of the Anthracite coal of this 
region the substance of which, in tlie popular form in 
wmch it was written, is subjoined, with some additioiial 
observations. 

in the discharge of this duty, I have received every 
possible assistance from the zeal and kindness of the 
gentlemen of the valley, as well as of the scientific 
friends* who accompanied me through the mines and 
mountains. 

In the remarks which I now offer, I lay no claim ta 
discoveries^ these were made before, and some of tbem 
long ago; I aim to present only a lew general view^and 
nhm allude to particular interests, only so far as they 
are subservient to general conclusions. 

The anthracite refcion of the SusqUehannais between 
sixty and seventy miles long and about five broad; thai 
portion which I have particularly examined ia forty 
miles in length, and although distinguished as the vsl- 
Ties of the Wyoming and I^ckawannil, it is, in reality, 
without a natural division, and constitutes but onefonna- 
tioh. In exploring it, upon both sides, and by many mc* 
lions and windings, we traversed at least one hundred 
and twenty miles* and although a longer familiarity with 
this region might have led to more precision, 1 trust that 
nO' important error will be found in the following state- 
ment. 

It is well known, that there are three principal re- 
gions of Anthracite coal in Pennsylvania, namely, on 
the Schuylkill, on the Lehigh, and on the Susquehan- 
na; the two latter I have visited, and the former, fh)m 
want of time to complete the tour, as originally projec- 
ted, is reserved for %^ure opportunity. Tbe region 
of the Schuylkill is ttferefore unavoidably omitted on 
the present occasion. In another paper in the next 
No. pf this Journal, t shall say something of Mauch 
Chunk, and the Sdiuylkill will be remembered wheir« 
ever it is in m)r power to visit that region. 

VaUey <^ Wyoming and of the Lackawanna, 

I1ie double barrier of nearly parallel mountahu^ 
through whose included Talley, flow the Susquehanna 
and its tributary, the Lackawanna, is a perfectly well 
defined coal formation, and. its geological structure is 
equally intelligpble and interesting. Coal is often situ- 
ated in basins; this region is, however, not a basin, but 
rather a trough; and its strata, seen in a transverse Mo- 
tion, would present a series of elliptical curves. Leav- 
ing out of view its irregularities, this valley may be re- 
garded, as tlie lower half of a vast flattened tube lying 
borri^ontally, within which are laid a series of sections 
of smaller tubes, whose sides continually diltainisb, in 
height; and end with the omission of those towards tbe 
centre; the bottom of these sections represents tbe stra- 
ta in the lower parts of the valley, and the sides; those 
of the slopes of the hills and mountains. The La^ks- 
wanna creek and Susquehanna river flow through a 
natural canal, scooped out longitudinally, hi the lower 
part of the upper strata; winding, irregularly in a lioe^ 
nearly, but not exactly central, and tending roost to- 
wards the side which represents the western barrier of 
mountains. 

[The F^ditor of the Journal here furnishes a wood cot 

shewing the different strata.] 

Tbe strata or natural beds included in this great val- 

^Prof. Ed. Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and Mf. 
George Jones, Senior tutor in Vale College. 
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ley ire those of the Anthracite cotl formation. The 

particular ttrata that require to be noticed are only 

three. Supposing them all present at any particular 

place» they are arninged as follows, — beginning at the 
top: 

1. A rock composed of fragments or ruins of other 
rocks, the parts and cement of which are principally sili- 
ceous; the fragments are of various size, from that of 
pebbles to that of sand; in the latter case the mass is call- 
ed sandstone} in the former, puddingstone; other names 
might be mentioned, but these are sufficient; most geo- 
logists, however, will call this series of rocks grauwacke 
and when they are slaty in their structure, they obtain 
the name of grauwacke slate. They are usually refer- 
cd to the transition class. 

2. Argillaceous slate, in many varieties of fineness 
and firmness, and often abounding with vegetable im- 
pressions, which are found also, but more sparingly in 
the tiltceous rock. 

3. Anthracite coal, in regular strata, between roof and 
pavement. 

This simple arrangement of three members in the 
scries; appears to embrace all that is essential in the 
construction of the valley; I omit, of course, accidental 
rocks and unimportant varieties. 

The usual roof and floor of the coal is clay slate; but 
sometimes the sandstone Ties directly upon the coal, 
the slate being omitted, and not unfrequcntly, when 
the coal is near the top of the ground, both rocks are 
absent, having probably been removed, either by vio- 
lent causes, or decomposed by time, into loose earth; 
in such cases, the coal and slate« in a state of minute di- 
vision, are usually mixed with the earth, and even with 
the soil which is thus rendered more or less black, and 
frequently appears on the surface, in what are locally 
called, eoal blosaoms. 

The inclination of the strata varies, generally between 
four degrees and fifteen or twenty, but it occasionally 
becomes much greater and is in some fe^. instances 
nearly perpendicular; I have never seen it quite so in 



tome of those In Plymouth and Wilkes Barre, where 
rooft of almost perfect regularity correspond tofloors* 
equally uniform, and in one of these mines, the cavity 
extends thirty five rods into the mountain. The coal 
lies in beds, and not, as is commonly said in veins: 
veins cross and intersect the strata, at all degrees of 
obliquity ;bed8 lie between or parallel with them, wheth- 
er they are flat or inclined, and I have never seen the 
coal intersecting the strata, but always parallel with 
them. The coal beds of this valley arfc of every thick- 
ness, from a foot to twenty seven feet, none are much 
regarded by tltc proprietors, that arc not as much as 
three or four feet in thickness; few are wrought that are 
^less than six; a great number are found from six to 
twelve; a considerable number from twelve to twenty 
and several mines are from twenty to twenty five or 
more. I speak of course of solid coal, without refer- 
rcnce to the rocks. 

The lateral extent of the beds is immense. They 
break out in the precipices and hills, at>d upon tho 
banks of the Susquehanna and Lackawanna; they form 
in some places, the pavement of these rivers, and they 
appear in the sides and channels of almost every stream 
from the mountains; they blacken the soil in numerous 
places; in the Lackawanna valley many wells are ^ sunk 
in the coal — ^several, in the valley of Wyoming, and even 
in the borough of Wilkes Barre. 

There is no reason to doubt, that excepting the agen- 
cy of violent causes and the slow operation of time, in 
removing portions of the upper strata, the beds of coal 
are continuous tlirough the whole region: that they pass 
under the rivers and accompany the strata of coal rocks 
thro' the lowest depressions of the valley, under the 
flats and meadows, and up the hills and mountains, on 
the sides of which and even near the summit, and in 
the banks of the rivers, they break into view. The 
whole region is completely underlaid 1>y coarb^eds, re- 
peated sgain and again, with their attendant ruckft; five 
repetitions of the series of coal beds and rocks ^w^ 
distinctly saw, and sometimes in natural sections, made 



Ais valley or quite horizontal. The direction of the I by rivers and other causes, three or four were, at once, 
strata is between N. andN. E. and S. and S. W.; the in view; we understand that seven were ascertained by 



dip is generally towards the rivers, and of course it is 
opposite on ^ the opposite sides of the rivers; on the 
esstem side it declines to the west, and on the western 
side to the east. 

The strata of particular mines, however, generally 
copy the form of the upper surface, immediately over 
Xhtm^ they are therefore sometimes curved, or . irregu- 
lar, or ^uldle or mantle-shaped; and I saw one that was 
dome-shaped. 

Between Pittston ferry at the junction of the Lacka- 
wanaand Susquehanna, and Mill creek just above 
Wilkes-Barra, a djstance of eight or pine miles, on the 
eastern side ef the river, the strata immediately on the 
river's bank, dip to the east, contrary to the inclination 
of those of the neigliboring niountains on the same side 
of the river, but they soon resume the general arrange- 
ment, to which this fact docs not form an exception, 
but proves only that the river did not there find its 
way through the lowest part of the curve of the trough, 
but obtained a passage a littlo west of it. On the decli- 
vity of the eastern barrier of mountains there is, how- 
ever, ja place where the strata, for a short distance, dip 
in a direction contrary to that of the general arrange- 
ment, and there may be other exceptions which I did 
not observe. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist on various other irreg^ 
ularities of the strata in particular situations;these irreg- 
ularities hare apparently arisen from convulsions,k ex* 
hibit strange contortions,not affecting the general order 
of the stratifieation, which is, on the whole very constant. 
The preceding statements are essential to the Just com- 

Erehension of the position of the strata of the coa],which 
e between the strata of rocks^&follow all their changes 
of form, and position with almost exact regularity.— 
This is teen particolariy in the excavations, such as 



the late Mr. Jacob 'Cist of Wilkes Barre, than whom* 
both as a scientifio and practical observer, it would be 
difficult to cite a better authority; he supposed that ttie 
entire depth of the coal strata, and their attendant rock% 
is one third of a mile. It is not certain however, that 
the number of beds is limited to seven, or the entire 
depth to one third of a mile; it is indeed altogether 
probidile that other beds exist, at a depth still grater. 
Except as a matter of science, there is however no ne- 
cessity of deciding this question, for the quantity of 
workable coal in the valley is altogether inexhaustible; 
and (especially if we add the vast ma^zines on the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill,) Ihere is a sufficient quantity of 
anthracite in Pennsylvania, to supply remote genera- 
tions and countries. 
Wherever in the valley of the Susquehanna and Lacka 
Wanna, the pudding^tone or sandstone and slate are re- 
peated, there we usually find the coal as a third mem- 
ber of the series; I would not venture to sapr that there 
is no exception; but all the appearances in the tralley 
countenance the opinion that this is a general arrange- 
ment; no instance to the contrary was observed by me» 
or was remembered by the inhabitants, and I am per- 
suaded, that if the position is not universally, it is, at 
least generally true. If the preceding observations are 
just, It follows, that all the lan^s of this great valley are 
coal lands, and there can be no reasonaole doubt that 
the coal beds may be found beneath every acre of 
ground.* 

It does not however follow, that the coal can be, in 
every situation, profitably explored; there is mitch 
room for the exercise of good judgment in the aelection 



*In numerous instances, the people draw the coul fof> 
domestic consuoiption, from-their own grounds. 
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of proper situations and the following cautions may p«- 
vent fruitless expenditures. , 

1. Never to undertake an expensive excavation 
where the coal is not actually in sight, without previouft- 
Iv ascertaining its existence and thickness by the au^r. 
+ui^neli«, galleries and pits, are cnormousry expensive, 
compared with the simple and comparatively cheap op- 
eration of boring. 

2. At present, not to undertake a new mine, where 
great draining by mechanical power is necessary. 

These obvious cautions are the more necessaiy m the 
valley of the Susquehanna and Lackaviannt, because the 
number of excellent raining situations in that region, is 
very great. In most of the coal mines, now wrought in 
those valleys, there is little or no inconvenience from 
water; it runs off by the natural declivity, and by a ju- 
dicious arrangement of the work, a drainage may, in a 
great majority of instances, be established, both in the 
mines now worked, and tliosc that are to be hereafter 
opened. 

The great work at Carbondale,* at the head of the 
valley, being wrought, like that at Ma'uch Chunk near 
the Lehigh, as an open quarry, there is of course the 
greatest facility in comin|f at the coal, and the water 
subsides into lower situations. In the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna and Lackawanna many such mines may be 
opened and workM, like quarries. Since 1824, I have 
been familiar with the use of anthracite, in most of the 
yarieties known in this country. For Uie results of my 
own experience, I beg leave to refer to some papers in 
Vols. X and XI of this Journal for 1825 and 1826; I 
would cite also the valuable remarks of Mr. Cist, Vol. 
IV, and of Mr. Pierce, Vol. XII, and of other gentlemen 
who have communicated their observations through the 
same channel. Without depreciating wood and the bit- 
iiminous coal, which must ever be held in high estima- 
tion for fuel, my impressions of the value of tn€ anthra- 
cite have, by experience, constantly acquired strength; 
lind I regard the vast deposits of Pennsylvania, as ^n in- 
valuable national treasure, more important than mines 
of gold and silver. 

Toere are varieties in the qualities of the anthracite 
of Pennsylvania, from different regions; from different 
mines; and from different parts of the same mine; these 
varieties, relating chiefly to the ease of igniting, the in- 
tenseness ond endurance of the heat, the more or less 
rapid consumption of the fuel, and the proportion of 
residuum are, among those interested, frequent sub- 
jects of discussion and preference; but the varieties af- 
ter all, appear to be merely shades of difference in the 
members of the same family; and they are fortunate dif- 
ferences, as they afford a more perfect adaptation to the 
various purposes of the arts and of domestic economy. 
Ther^ can be no doubt that the anthracite of the valleys 
/of Wyoming and Lackawanna contains all the varieties 
that are found in the other anthracite regions of Penn- 
/lylyania. To the eye of the mineralogist it presents ev- 
ery appearance, indicative of the excellent qualitiet 
that are known to belong to the anthracite, of the Le- 
high aitd Schuylkill, and there can be no reason to 
doubt that the best cdal of these valleys is equal to the 
bet in the world, and the inferior qualities, like those 
of the other mines, are all applicable to important usee. 
It is intet*esting to observe the numerous uses to 
which the coal is applied by tlio inhabitants, and the 
decided preference which they give to it, over the wood 
and charcoal of their own forests. The smiths uniformly 
employ it in their forges; and in the kitchens the an- 
thracite fire, kindled in a long and .capacious grate, 
never goes out, either i^ winter or summer, and per- 
fectly answers every culinary purpose.f Its use also in 
almost every art requiring fire is nearly universal, and 
numerous favorable attestations, from the most respec- 

•They «re now beginning to mine into the hill be- 
tween roof and pavement., 
f The fixed ovens are heated with wood. 



table men, may be seen in Vols. IV and X, of tbie 
Journal. 

The large quantities of ax^llaceous or clay iron ore 
which are connected with the coal strata of this valley, 
and the bog ores which appear also to abound here, are 
well worthy of the attention of the inhabitants, and it 
can scarcely be doubted, that the difficulties hitherto 
experienced in the use of the anthracite in the sknelt- 
ing of iron will be overcome, and then all the means of 
manufacturing iron will be here at hand. 

The chalybeate mineral springs which flow from nu« 
merous places in this coal region, are worthy of some 
attention as sources of health, and of attraction to stran- 
gers, and it might be well to exclude the rain water 
from some of them, and to put them in other respects 
in order. 

I have seen with much pleasure, the great progress 
already made, towards opening an easier communica- 
tion with this important and mteresting valley. The 
canal which is just entering it at the south, and which 
has already advanced wfthm cig^t miles of Wilkesbsr- 
re, will, witliout doubt, be continued through the en- 
tire valley, and also to such other points as shall con- 
nect it to the north with similar communications from 
the interior lakes, canals, and rivers of New York. 

The noble mine, railway and canal, of the Delawmre 
and Hudson company, shew what can be done, by the 
resources, enterprize, and perseverance of an associa- 
tion of individuals; and it cannot be doubted, that the 
two most powerful and opulent States in the Union, 
having already led the way, so successfully, in the great 
field of internal improvement, will continue to consult 
the.high interests of their citizens, by compIetin|^ all 
the communications and especially the northern ones, 
with this important valley. Those already begun on 
the south, will doubtless, be finished by the State, and 
the inhabitants will themselves take care that aU the 
additional communications through the valley, on both 
sides of the river, which their mterests may demand 
shall be in due time established. The importance of 
the coal beds will justify and require a canal on each 
side of the river, and numerous rail ways leading fr^m 
different mines. We may expect soon to see this noble 
valley become a great thoroughfare of travelling and of 
business, and a seat of numefous manufactures* for 
which its great fertility, its % ast magazines of fuel, its 
fine water powers, and its excellent population, give it 
rare advantage. 

Mining districts are rarely rich in soil, — the sterilitj 
of the surface being compensated by the mineral trea- 
sures below. Seldom are both advantages combinedi 
we see it occasionally in some of the coal districts of 
Britain; and in this respect, the valley of Wyoming is 
particularly happy. * It is rich in soil and in the best 
agriculturar productions. Its extensive meadows aie 
unrivalled in fertility and beauty, and its undulating 
surfiice, between the meadows and the mouiDtaJui» is a 
fine region for grass and wheat In a wordg splendid 
and beautifiil in the scenery of its mountain^ riyen» 
fields, and meadows; rich in the most productive agri- 
culture, possessed by the still surviving veterans and hy 
the descendants, of s high minded race of meni luN ef 
the Inost interesting historical associations, and of scenes 
of warfare, the precious blood of fathers, hnabsnds snd 
sons, so often mobtened their own fields; the valley of 
Wyoming will always remain one of the most attrsctiye 
regions to every intelligent and patriotic American. 

MIBCXLLAirXOOS MEMARKS UPGW TBI VALLXT OF WT- 
OHIlrO i.KD ZKCKAWXKKX. 

Disputed iiik. 
The severe and long continued struggle for the pos- 
session of this country, which was sustained by the ori- 
ginal Connecticut settlers from fifly to eighty years 
since* and the repeated attempts which were made to 
dispossess them by arms, sufficiently .evince the high 
estimation in which it yvas held by all the parties.-^ 
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Wtthout recid]i«|^ the p«inful cireamstAncet of that un- 
exampled eontvoreny, it ii mot improper to uj, that 
the prise for which the settlers contended vas worthy 
of «U the beroisnif fortitude, and long sufTering perse* 
severance, which, during so nanj year% they display- 
ed;* an exhibition of moral courage rarely equalled and 
ncrer surpassed. BelioTing themsehres^ both in a po- 
litical and personal view, to be the rightful proprietors 
of th« ceontty, they defended it eren to the deatb^and 
no one who now suryreys this charming yalleyf can 
wonder that they would not quietly relinquish their 
churn. 

Altboa^ifi the view under which it is now before us, 
relates pnnci pally to science and national resources, I 
win not hold myself prechidcd from alluding to some of 
those additional attractions, which may conspire to draw 
the intelligent traveller to this valley. Its form is that 
of a very &ng oval or ellipse. It is bounded by grand 
mountain barriers and watered by a noble river and its 
tributaries. The first glance of a stranger entering at 
either end, or crossing the mountain ridges which di- 
vide it, (like the happy vallev of Abyssinui,) from the 
rest of the world, fills him with the peculiar pleasure 
produced by a fine landscape, combining richness, 
besiiity« vmriety and grandeur. From Prospect Hill, on 
the rocky summit of the eastern barrier, and from Ross' 
ttiU, on the west, the valley of Wyoming is seen in one 
view,a(s a charming whole, and its lofty and well defin- 
ed boundaries exclude more distant objects from ming- 
fiqg in the prospect. Few landscapes^ that I have seen, 
can vie with the valley of Wyoming. Excepting some 
rodiy precipices snd cfifis, tbe mountains are wooded 
from th« summit to their base; natural aections furnish 
mnmn for noads^ and the rapid Susquehanna rolls its 
pQWcrifbl current through a mountain gap, on the 
north west, and immediately receives the Lisckawanna, 
which flows down the narrower valley of the same name. 
A similar pass between the mountains,on the south,eives 
the Susquehanna an exit, and at both places a slight 
ohliqaity in the position of the observer presents to the 
eyea seeming lake in the windings of the river, and a 
' barrier of mountains, apparently impassable. 

From the foot of the steep mountain ridges, particu- 
hrly on the eastern side, the valley slopes away, with 
brc^ sweeping undulations m the surface, forming nu- 
merous swelling hiUs of arable and grazing kindj and as 
we recede f^om the hills, the fine flats and meadows, 
covered^ with the richest grass and wheat, complete the 
picture^ by features of the gentlest and most luxuriant 

Peoplt-Jarti^haUk ground. 

AMkU^t nnd intelligent population fills the country; 
their buildings and farms bear witness to their Jndustry 
sad akill; aeveral villages or clusters of houses give va- 
riety io the acene, and Wilkesbarre, a regular and well 
bttStboroui^, having 1000 or 1200 inhabitants, with 
ckyrches^ ministers, academy, able teachers andaohooli^ 
snd with many ei^ightened, moral and cukivated peo- 

C* e, iiumisbesan agreeable resting place to the travel- 
. He will not uil to enquire for the battle ground, 
and for tho trades, now alsuMM obliterated, of the fbrta 
which wore so often assailed and defended; which fre. 
qnently protected the entire population from civil and 
smge warfiu^ and which have been rendered memor 
*hle, by events of the deepest interest.! 



Some of the hoary veterans of that dnr still survive, 
and the valley is full of the decendants of those whose 
blood has purchased the privilege of this now happy 
country, wbose^ riches, both above and below the sur- 
face, and whose fine scenery and heroic and pathetic 
hbtory, present a rare combination of attractions. 



*See Trumbull's History of Connecticut and Chap- 
QMi's History of the Talley of Wyoming. 

fTbechum embraced also a much more extennve 
country west and north west of Wyoming. 

iAs I taw them in May, 1830. 

I The scite effort Wyoming is now covered by the 
court houses fort Durgee was half a mile below the bo- 
rough near the Shawnee flats; there was another fort 
00 Die eastern bank nearly opposite to Porter's hotel, a 
Vol. VI. 10 



little below the bridge; the redoubts (an admi- 
rable look-out station) are still visible on the 
hill at the north of the vUlage, and near them the solita- 
rv grave, without a monument, of the first clergyman* 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, who was buried there by his own 
request. 

Mill Creek empties into the Susquehanna, at the 
north of the borough and near its mouth, both on thu 
same,& on the opposite shore, were block houses which 
were famous in the wars of the valley; Og^en's block- 
house wfts here Two or three miles north of Wilkes- 
barre, and on the western side of the river, is the site 
of Forty Fort near t|^ tavern of Mr. Myers; a mile or 
two still fiirther north, is the creek upon whose south- 
em bank, the little army of the phtnters, bravely led by 
Cols, Z. Butler and N. Denison, took their judicious sta- 
tion on the morning of July, 3, 1778, intending, there to 
await the enemy; and two or three miles still farther 
north, is the plain on and near which, most of them 
were destroyed, in and after the fatal battle, accident- 
ally and prematurely brought on, in the afternoon of 
that day. The left wing of the combined army of Loy- 
alists, Indians, and British, under Col. John Butler, rest- 
ed on fort Wintennoot, whose site near the river is now 
covered by the house of the late Col. Jenkina, while tho 
right wing extended to the swamp at the foot of the 
hills. The patriot army of ,368 men, after a aevere 
struggle, was overthrown by thrice their number of the 
enemy, and slaughtered, principally in the flight and 
aher surrendering themselves prisoners of war. The 
plain, the river, and the island of Monockonock, were 
the principle scenes of this horible massacre. [Perpe- 
trated by the Indians and tories.] Sixteen men, placed 
in a ring around a rock, which is still shown be- 
hind the house of Mr. Gay near the river, were held by 
stout Indians, while they were, one by one, slaughtered 
by the knife ortomhawk of a squaw. Only one indi- 
vidual, a strong man, by tlie name of Hammond, by a 
desperate effort, eacaped, and is but recently deceased 
In a similar ring, nioe persons were murdered in the 
same way, a little farther north. Many were shot in 
the river and hunted out and slain in their hiding places 
(sometimes by their near but adverse relatives) on the 
now beautiful idand of Monockonock. But sixty of the 
men who went into the battle survived, and Forty Fort 
was filled with widows and orphans, [The war made 
150 widows and 600 orphans in the valley,] whose tears 
and cries were Bupprened after the surrender for fear 
of provoking the Indians to kill them, for it was one of 
their pastimes to brandish the tomahawk over their 
heads. There are still remaining several surviv- 
ors of the battle, Messrs. Bennet, Imnan, Bkickmant ' 
and others from whom many interesting particulars 
may be obtained. Mrs. Myers, now residing near For- 
ty Fort, was in it at the t'raie of the battle and surren- 
der, and is very intelligent and interesting in her com- 
munications. Gen. Ross was charged with buryiiig tho 
dead; it was more than a month itf^er the event, and 
he assured me that oaring to the intense heat of Uie 
weather, and probably the dryness of the air, the bodies 
were ahrivellcd, dried and inoffemnve, but with a single 
exception, then* features could not he recognised. — 
They were buried in a common grave, on land now own- 
ed by Mr. Gray. The absence of two companies of the 
flower of the young men of the valley then serving in 
the ContinenUl army, and the urgency of some of the 
subordinate officers on the ground, who insisted on giv- 
ing the enemy battle that day, before their absent fnends 
then on their homeward march, could arrive, were the 
causes of this terrible disaster, which brought m its train 
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CommumeaUona. — Catbondak. 

When the communication, by the cansls anil rail way 
of the Hudson and Delaware company, shall be fully 
adapted to the convenience of travellers,* they will be- 
gin to pass from the Hudson to the Delaware, and then 
to the head of the Lackawanna valley. The canals and 
rail way and steam enf^ines, for conveying the coal, 
will form a very gratifying subject of obserx'ation, and 
the sight of the great mine at Carbendale, is alone worth 
the journey* Here the thriving villagti of Carbondale, 
and the suburb of New Dublin, containing the laborers 
employed about the mine, have arisen within a very 
short period. 
The mine is situated In the front of a hill; it is qtiarried, 
in a continued line, for sixty rods, and presents a front 
of good coal of twenty feet in thickness, besides several 
feet more of roof coal, stained and shattered by time 
and the weather. Great as have been the expenditures 
of the company, if any mining object can justify them, 
it must be such a deposit of coal. This mii»e and othe^ 
mines in the vicinity — as for instance the rich bed of 
Thftmas Meredith, Esq. and the various other beds al- 
ready opened in the Lackawanna valley, leave no room 
to doubt, that the coal is inexhaustable. Several sta- 
tionary steam engines draw up the coal in waggons, on 
a rail way from the mine, to the summit level, whence 
it decends to the canal. The entire rail way is sixteen 
miles long, and the canal along the Lackawaxen thirty 
more. From thls^ canal it crosses the Delaware, and 
proceeds by another canal to the Hudson, sixty seven 
miles to the vicinity of Kingston. 

Laiit year there was much Inconvenience from the 
breaking of the chains by which the fixed steam en- 
gines draw up the coal waggons from the mine; during 
the season, about fifty waggons were dashed to pieces 
ih that manner, and when the chains parted, the waggon 
could not be seen in its descent; so instairtaneously did 
it dart to its goal^ that only a dim streak could be tra- 
ced through the air. They now use cables of hemp, 
and the accidents do not any longer occur. 

The establishment at carbondale, is only, the opening 
of the great valley of the Lackawanna, and of Wyoming. 
The Hudson and Delaware company, will now convey 
coal from the other mines, for a rate which may not im- 
probably be hereafter reduced; so that much of the coal 
of the valley may find its outlet in this way; and other 
communications to the Delaware, the Hudson, and to 
the northern part of New York are in contemplation. 

Boadi, C^e. 

Tliere is, at present, a forest which extends eight or 
ten miles south of Carbondale, and through which there 



niore^calamity than the most sanguinary European bat- 
tles; for the mtirdered settlers were connected with 
the survivors, by the nearest and dearest domestic rela- 
tions. Much interesting private history of these times 
may still be gleaned in the valley; but the original wit- 
nesses wdl soon be gone, and their narratives ought to 
be secured before it is too late. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the memoirs of Judge Hollenback have not 
been written; he was one of the most intelligent and 
heroic men of the valley; was personally engaged 
in many perilous adventures; after the fatal bat- 
tle escaped from the shot of the Indians by swim- 
ming and diving in the river, and lived, till within a 
year or two. greatly and justly respected. It is only 
by learning from history and biography, at what price 
the Uberty and security of this country have been pur- 
chased, that the rising generation can be made, in any 
good degree, to appreciate the magnitude of the sacra- 
fice or the value of tlie acquimtion. If a scene of hero- 
ic and tender association is desired for Poetry and Le- 
gendary story, the valley of Wyoming will give it with- 
put the aid of fiction; and Campbell, Scott, and Coop- 
pr need only to delineate authentic realities. 
? Which will soon be doqe/ 



is only a very muddy and rough road, hardly to be 
ed with comfort and safety, except on hofaebaek. — 
Still a good road can be made here, at a moderate ex- 
pense, and when this is done, there will -be notbin|f to 
obstruct the passage of the traveller to the valley of 
Wyoming. From this valley, he can easily pais to 
Mauch Chunk, and then te Pottsville^ and thus take in 
his way the mines of the Lehigh and SchoylkiH. sad 
endat Philadelph'ui;or th^oppodte course can be, m 
some cases, more conveniently, pursued. The time hi 
probably not distant, when this will become a favoiinle 
tour, as_it must always be an interesting one. 

There is nothing now to hinder the construction of % 
rail road from Wilkesbsrrc to CaTbondale» and then the 
mineral riches of the valley, may obtain also a northern 
as they now have a seuthem vent. The Baltimore coel 
company have a receiving establishment within the Sua- 
quehanna, at Port Deposit, not far firom the Chesa- 
peake; and the coal of Wyoming, may hereafter reach 
Philadelphia by the interior canals and rail waya that 
are to connect the Susquehanna with that city, at it al- 
ready passes ^through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal. 

Mines* 

It seemsHo be little known abroad, that several of the 
coal mines,* on and near the Susquehanna, and Lacka- 
wanna, are already works of great magnitude) Taat ex- 
cavations either open to the heavens, or between roola 
and pavements of solid rock. In tevend of them tbeie* 
are rail ways, and carts and waggons are driven into oth- 
ers, and return from the bowels of the monntata* lad^ 
with coal. Some of these mines art objects of great 
curiosity, 'and the most remarkable may be visited with 
no inconvenience, as they are dry, roomy and well ven- 
tilated; many others are approached onl^r with toil and 
difficulty, but such places will be intereiting onlj to the 
scientific or fpeculating traveller. 

Vegdabk Remaint. 

In visiting several of the mines of the Soaquehanna 
and Lackawanna, the naturalist is gratified, by seeii^ 
the vast deposits of vegetable impressions and remains 
which accompany the coal, usually in the slate that 
forms the roof, and occasionally in Ihat of the floor; 
they exist also, although, in a smaller degree in the 
sandstone, and sometimes, but much more rarely even 
io the coal itself. There are instances where they fiU 
the slate for a space often feet in thickness, and roakiog 
due allowance for the compression which they have un- 
dergone, the original deposits, must have ocoapied a 
vastly greater thickness, than their relics d6 now. The 
impressions are very perfect,indicating repose and caloit 
at the time of their deposition, and excluding the passi- 
bility of transport from distant countries; there ure ma- 
ny species of terns, none of them, as is said, modern* 
and most or all tropical; there are impressions, some- 
times several feet long and broad, of the bark of gi- 
gantic vegetables; some botanists say they are palmsf 
occasionally there are entire limbs carbonised; fre- 
quently, b/oad leaves are found of six or aeven inches 
or more in diameter; culmiferous plants are nmneroas* 
and so are the aquatic algse, and rusher; the leaves of 
the plants are usually in ^11 expansion, fhe most deli- 
cate parts of their structure being exactly preserved, 
or copied,; and accordhig to Mr. Cist, flowers of a stel- 
lated form, sre occasionally found. Prof. Hitchcock^ 
believed that he had found a flower with unfolded 
petals, and so it appeared to me. 

The inferences to be drawn from the vegetable re- 
mains are very interesting, but there is not time to dis- 
cuss them fully on the present occasion, or to apply the 
facts to account for the origin of coal; a subject suffi- 
ciently difficult. We cannot however hesitate to fsyi 
that vegetable life, on a great scale, attended the fonns- 
tion of this coal, and both preceded, accompanied, snd 
followed that event; that the causes which establisbcd 
its existence were repeated many times, an4 continue^ 
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to ofiemte, daring the depoitaon or die succeMive atra- 
ta; that a tedimentaiy rock, namely the slate, in a loote 
and imprettible form, was deposited with the vegeta- 
bleib and enveloped, coTered and preserved them, that 
a fiagoeotar}' rock succeeded, composed of pebbles, 
rounded or angular, or of sand cemented firmly— the 
niina of previously existing formations; that the causes 
which produced these rocks were also many times re- 
peated, and of course, that all the causes which produ- 
ced such deposits as the various ones now mentioned, 
were at dtflfereot times* alternate, successive, and con- 
tomitaoL 



Origin ofCoaL 

If the anthracite coal of vegetable origin ? Does the 
fibrous charcoal, frequently found between its layers, 
owe its origin to the vegetable skeleton ? . There seems 
no more reason to doubt the latter fact, than lliat the 
vegetable impressions found in and upon the coal and 
Its rocks, have the same origin. But did the mass of 
coal arise from vegetables? This has been admitted by 
many persons with respect to bituminous cual, but, 1 
have heretofore been mcnned to attribute anthracite 
coal to a direct mineral creation; the opinion of its vege- 
table origin appears however to me less improbable, 
since 1 have seen with my own eyes, the incontruverti- 
ple and abundant proofs of vegetable life in these mines. 
We aijb obliged, from the facts here seen, to go a great 
^ent, hi iidmittin^ vegetation in connexion with Uiis 
toaL But if we seek to trace the entire masses to ve- 
getahle matter, how shall we admit the existence and 
accumulation of the enormous quantities that must have 
grown or beei^ collected on the spot, to form such stu- 
pendous beds, ten, twenty and thirty feet in thickness, 
and repeated, again^ and again, with all their attend- 
ant rocks and impressions. But, the plants, from 
ferns and lifiputian vegetables to those of great size, 
did grow, ana were deposited, in connection with these 
coal strata; for theve we find their unauestionable and 
exuberant remains; and they were produced again and 
Kain;'fbr we find them in the different deposits, as 
the ceal strata succeed each other at different depUis. 
As the vegetables, whose organized forms or impres- 
lions wo actually find did exist in these plaees, could 
there, by anv posmbility, have been enough accumula- 
ted to form the coal beds? If it is difficult to answer in 
tiM affirmative, perhaps it is not quite certain tliat we 
must reply in the negative f at least, it is not, I must 
confew, quite so certain, as I once thought it to be. 

But Mipposiiig the veffetable matter to have existed 
in sufficient quantity to have formed the coal; why if so 
formed, b there in general, no appearance of ligneous 
structure, of vegetable organization intheeoal itself? 
On this point, it may be suggested that the Vegetable 
matter may have been bo decemposed as to lose in a 
great degree, its orppanizaliom it may have been sus- 
pended or deposited m water along with the same earthy 
Aiatters which form the accompanying locks, and 
particularly the coal slate, and this earthy matter may 
have been deposited along with and among the particles 
as well as the masses of coal: now in minute proportion 
is we actually find it in burning even the purest anthra- 
cite, the form and stmcture of whose layers, is delicate- 
ly exhibited by the earthy skeleton, commonly called 
ashes, which remains: now, the earthy matter may have 
prevailed to a greater degree and then the coal is more 
impure, less combustible, and affords a more abundant 
residuum: again the earthy matter may have prevailed 
still mote and then the deposit is a carbonace- 
ous slate— ^md lastly the carbon may hav6 been sup- 
pkntedby the earthy matter, and then the seams of 
sbte would be formed as we actually find them in the 
coal bods. Without some sach process, it seems diffi- 
cult to account for the varying proportions of earth and 
carbon, which we find blended in the anthracites; the 
Extremes being the purestcoal on the one hand & slate on 
the othery' and between these there appear to be innu- 



merable mixtures or combinations of earth and coal in 
different proportions. 

Perha|» the reason why the vegetables found in the 
slate retain their organised form, is found in the fact 
thatthe fine sedimentary earths, the sil'icious and arg>il- 
laccous of which the slate is composed, may have en- 
veloped the plknts too suddenly, to permit them to un- 
dergo decomposition, and thus to exhibit an impalpable 
carbon; while their forms would, of course, be distinct- 
ly impressed upon the yielding plastic mailer of the 
sUUe, rendered soft perhaps by diffusion in water.— 
Pressure is also to be taken into account in reasoning 
upon the probable obliteration of the organic structure; 
this force would operate in proportion to the progress 
of tlie accumulation, whether uf^coal strata, or of tlio^o 
of superincumbent rock. 

Many other considerations present themselves in re- 
lation to this subject; such as tlie time when, and in 
which, these deposits were made, the original position 
ofthe strata, whether fiat or inclined, if flat, by wlui 
force raised or depressed: if inclined, how the materiuU 
were prevented from accumlation iii thicker masses at 
the lowest curvature or point of declination, 8cc. Inter- 
nal fire may have raised and distorted and modified tlie 
coal beds after they were formed, but it seems mure dif- 
ficult to admit, that coal strata have been in actual ig- 
nition. 

Conchuion. 



But, dismissing theoretical considerations, the coaT 
is in our power and it is destined to produce great re- 
suits in tne United States. Including the bituminous 
and the anthracite coal of the various regions; 
there is in our territories, enough to supply the world, 
and the country on the Susquehanna and its tributflricit 
will, when the corftmunications shall be duly opened, 
rise to a degree of importance, at present, not easiiy re- 
alized. It is hoped that the spirit of speculation, so 
productive of extravagant and crron6(^u8j.expcc!aticnd, 
will not be here substitQted for a regular course of* in- 
dustrious exertion, which, with suitable entcrprize, 
forms the best basis of public and private prosperity. 

Bemarki — It is a favourite idea among the inhabit ants( 
thfettbe valley of Wyoming was anciently a lake. This 
is by no means improbable. Every cup-shaped cavity, 
great or small, on the earth's surface, may have been a 
lake, and its permanency would depend upon the due 
supply of its waters and upon the firmness of its bar- 
riers. -See the ••Outline" accompanying the American 
Edition of BakeweO^s Geology. 

a^FMDlX, 

ExhibUing the SNcasuon oft/te iirata in aeviral mines, 
1 would remark to the proprietors of mines in the 
valley, that the following statements being made for il- 
fustration only, there has been no attempt to enumer- 
ate all the mines, but only a few, by way of example,— 
Those that are omitted (among which are some import- 
ant ones,) are not neglected; in many cases no minutes 
were preserved, cither because it was not convenient 
to take them, or because they were thought to be un- 
necessary. I am indebted for these notes to my com- 
panion, Mr. George Jones. 

1. CarbondaU bed, owned by the Delaware and Jludnon 
Canal and Hail Road Company, 
1. Soil.— 2. Dark earth, 3 ft.^-3. Loose slate, 5 ft — 
4. Broken ooal, called here 2d qualit>', not considered 
fit for market, 2 ft. 

5. Good coal, called Istquallity, 6 ft. ^ 

6. Coal of still superior quality, 1 ft, 20 ft. 

7. Coal, Ist&ad. quality intermingled, 3ft. wrought 

8 . Coal, verf good quality, 4 ft. > for 

9. Good coal with sti-aU of slate intermix- I market.' 

ed.6ft. J 

10. Fu-m sUte, with vegetable impresssions and |ly- 
rites; thickness not known. 

The mining haiibcon so far in llw opcnair^ but they 
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are now begrinning' to follow the bed without remoying' 
the Miperincumbent roaterUlsi pillars of coal beings left 
to support the weight. About three and a half acres 
of the bed bare been removed: the nining, (including 
also the removal of the rubbish above and intermixed») 
costs the company about 75 cents per ton. Thev now 
offer their coal at Kingston, on the Hudson, at $6 per 
tOB{ the cost of transportation thence to New York, Is 
50 eents per too. The qusntity sent off* to market 
averages 350 tons per day, during eight or nine months. 
A sketch of the rail-way nay be seen on the annexed 
map. 

n. Hr. Inghant^B bed, on the W, aide of the Susquehanna. 

1. Ilarth.— 3. Graywacke, 8 or 10 ft.— 3. Firm slate, 
75 h.— 4. Coal, best quality, 3 ft.— 5. Firm sl^te, 10 ft. 
—6. Good coal, 9 tt — 7, Firm slate, thickness unknown. 
— Dip45«S. E 

The impressions on the slate of this bed, are nume- 
rous, and remarkable for distinctness, and delicacy. 
m. Mr, Ckiyiord't bed, on the West side ^f the Susque- 

hanna River, 
{Here is inserted in the Journal, a cut shewing the 
peculiar curvature of the bed.] 

1. Gray wacke, 15 ft.— 2. Loose slate» 1 ft.^-3. Good 
coal, 6 ft. 
lY. Mr, Smith's bed, on W. side of the Susquehanna, 
1. Soil.— 3. Gravwacke, 30 ft— 3 Slate, 10 feet, with 
numerous vegetable impressions. — 4 Broken coal and 
slate, 6 ft.— 5. Good coal» 30 ft— 6. Firm slate thick- 
ness not known. 

This mine has been extensively wrou^t, and the 
scene, both without and within, is exceedingly imposing, 



This bed Is remarkable for the fueeetsion of skte and 
coal strata; Mill Greek a, oonsiderable stream, flows hy, 
and has laid the bed open one eighth of a mile. At ime 
spot is a beautiful cascade of fifteen or twenty feet^ the 
coal here crosses the streamt Mid the pitch is from its 
ietty masses, which form a singular contrast with the 
foam below. 

IX Bed of Messrs. BennaU Miner, four mikseaai from 
WiOtesbarre, and one and a half from the Smquehantsa 

lUver, 
1. Soil.— 3. Looae pi^wacke, akemating wkh mi. 
caceoussand stone and slate, 5 ft — 3. Broken ooid, 3 ft 
4. Good coal, 5 ft^— 5. Firm slate^ thicknesa unknown. 

X. Baltimore Company bed 3} mtiss Nn E, fiam 

mBttsbarrt. 
1. Soil. — 3. Loose slate^ 15 ft., rbounding in vftgeta* 
ble impressions.- 3. BUty coal, 3 ft.— 4. Broken coal 
and slate, 3 ft -^. Broken coal, 3 ft — 6. Good coal, 8 
ft., (now wrought)— r. Coal of first quality, reserved 
for Blacksmiths, 3 rt., (now wrought.)— 8. Coal of same 
quality, 6 ft.— 9. Good coal, 3 ft — 10. Broken coal of 
inferior quality, 4 ft. — 11. Firm slate^ with vegetable 
impressions^ thickness not known. — Dip, N. W. about 

lliisbed yields 35,000 tons per atre: it is supposed, 
by those who have examined, to appear again on the 
Licka wanna, 18 miles distant, a bed bemg optoed 
there, in which the succession, thickness and quality of 
the strata, are exactly the same. 

The Baltimore Company, began to work this in Au- 
gust, 1829. The bed is followed into the hill, piOatrs of 
coal, being left to support the roof. 



The bed is followed into the mountain, large pillars of XI. The Baltimore Company's bed on the Pea's ht, 3} 

coal being left to support the superincumbent weight ~*'' ^* -»> t^t-o . . — 

At first the entire stratum of coal was removed, thus 
leaving the roof ofsUtei but the frost operated on the 

state, and a considerable portion of the roof fell in 

A thickness of one or two feet of coal is pow left for the 
roof, and this practice is followed throughout the coal 
region. Where the coal stratum is not Slick, the roof 
is sometimes supported by wooden, instead of coal pil- 
lars, but this u not considered as safe as the other mode. 
Nearly opposite to this mine is that of Borbridge and 
Donley, one of the ^eatest in the vatley; we preserved 
no minutes of this mine,, which is a stupendous cavern, 
into which a coach and six might be driven and turned 
again with ease. Most of the coal hitherto sent down 
the Susquehanna, has been from these two mines: the 
quantity left is apparently incalculable: they are about 
commencing a raii-roitd to the river which is a mile dis- 
tant. 



V. Mr. Hartey's bed, at the breast work rocks,- W. side 

of the river. 
1. Immense rocks of gray wacke.— 3. Broken coal, 4 
ft.— 3. Firmer coal, 4 ft.— 4. Good coal, thickness un- 
known.— Dip S** to the N- E.. 

VL Front view of a contorted coal bed at PittsUm, one the 
east bank of the Susquehanna River, nine miles north from 

TVilketbarre. 

f A cut is given, sliowing this bed- ] 

1 . Loose stones and earth.— 3. Gray sand stone. 

3. Slate 13 feet in depth.— 4. SUte mingled with coal. 4 
feet.— 5. Coal 13 feet. 

VII. Mr. HiUhouse's bed on the east bmk of the Susque- 
hanna, about seven ndles north of Wilkesbarre. 

1. Soil— 3. Sandstone, 4 ft.— 3. Loose shrtc, 30 in.— 

4. Coal, 6 ft.— 5. Slate, 8 ft— 6. Coal, 18 in.— r. Shite, 
probably about 8 ft.— 9. Thin stratum of coal.— Dip 5° 

5. B. ' 
This bed extends a considerable distance along the 

bottom of the river. % 

VIII. Mill Creek bed, nine milks east from Wilkesbarre, 

and two from the Lackawanna River. 
1. Soit—S. SUte, IS ft.— 3. Coal, 18 in.— 4. SUte, 
5 ft.— 5. Coal, 4 ft.— 6. Slate, 8 ft.— r. Coal, 6 ft.— 8. 
Slate, thicknesa unknown. — Dip 4^^ N. E. 



miks southward from Wilkesbarre. 
1. Soil. — 3. Broken slate. — 3. Broken coal, 4 in. — 
4; SUte, Sin. — 5. Good coal, about 16 ft.— 6. Firm sUte, 
tliickness unknown. 

Xlt. Mr. Robinson's bed, ahout^ 3 miles south from 
Wilkesbarre, 

1. Soil. — 3. Loose slate 6 ft.— 3. Broken coal, 1 ft 
4. SUte, 1 ft — 5. Broken coal, 3 ft — 6. Good coal, 8 ft 
— 7. Firm sUte, thickness unknown. — Dip, N. W. 
XUl. J^. Blaekman's bed, 3 miles south from WUkss^ 

barre. 

1. Soil and loose earth. — 3. Loose aUte, 4 ft— ^Jlro- 
ken coal, 3 ft.— 4. Good coal, 9 ft-^. FirmsUte, thick- 
ness unknown. Dip, 13^ W. 

XIV. Mr. Hurlberfsbed, 2 miks south from WUkssbant. 
1. Earth. — 3. SUte.— ^. Brokan coal 15 in.— 4. Firm 

sUte, 3 ft — Good coal, about 13 ft. — 6. F&rm sUtc, 
thickness unknown. — Dtp. 40^ N. 

XV. Qen, Coker^sbedS miles southward from WWtes* 

barre, and Hfrom the Susquehanna River. 

1. Earth. — 3. Fine broken sUUi. — 3. ^Sandstone, 30 
in.^-4. Loose slate, 4 ft. — 5. Broken coal, 5 in. — 6. 
Very excellent slate, 3 ft.— 7. Good coal, 41 ft— 8. 
Firm sUte, thickness unknown. — Dip. 5® W. 

Inhere U a bed of coal, (Mr. Babb^s) a furlong to the 
S. E. which from its dip is supposed to pass under tlus. 

XVI. Mr. Sliver's bed 7 miks south from Wilkesbarre, 

and 2hfrom the Susquehanna River. 
1. Soil.— 3. sandstone.— 3. Slate.— 4 Pretty good 
coal, 3 ft.— 5. Coal of better quality, 4 ft.— 6. Good 
coal, thickness unknown, probably 12 ft. 

* + 

General Remarks. — It will be seen from the slight no- 
tice of the stratification and from reference to the map 
of the valley, that the quantity and quality of coal U 
immense. Yery few of the beds are yet wrought: in 
many pUces they are known only so far as they hare 
been laid open by the raf>id mountain streams; w« 
made therefore no attempt at ascertaining the quantity 
of coal now wrought, as it would do noth'rog like jostiee 
to the resources of the valley. 

W e could not leam that in any one case attemptshad 
been made to pierce through the firm sUte beneftth Ihe 
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r^acfi: 



cmK tliellriiabitMMi «•«% b«h|r nCbaca with whit is I this BoaH with a ^t«ptfed biH lor the «oiifiniMtiMi of 



dbore it. In one ot two inslances they bare bored into 
it three or fimr leet: the hapressien general^ is that 
there is no coid beneath, but the truth of this remains 
to be tested. 

Ualil rectMfy it wa htWeteA that en the western 
Side of ^e rivei^ the eoal did not extend much more 
(ban hslf #ay up the WvonUng vallext but it is now dis- 
covered within a mile or the gap w4>eK the Sosquehan- 
na enters amd even in the Dial If onntain, whi<u& is on 
tbenevthetn side of the gap; a mine was shewn us 
6iere by Mr. Robinson, and more are known to exist 
On Ifr. 9hoeniaker^ Iand» which is on the north^irest 
side oftheMley* we saw fire distinct sucoessire bads 
as we ascen ded the nountaini and another was reported 
still higher up. 

[In the Journal a map of the Wyoming and Laclcawan- 
M Tidley will be found.] 



■HfftJTSB OF THE EXECUTIT£ COUNCU*— 

ITQO TO 1713. 

[coirrnruxD raox riei 36.] 

M a CouneU held at PhiiadeiMh nhcfBtkmo. ITOl. 
PmBSXRT— Proprietary and Governor. 
Edward Shippen, I Thomas Stoty, 
Samuel Carpenter, I Caleb Pusey, 
Jqhn Guest, | Griffeth -Owen. 

A charter of privileges to be granted by the proprie- 
tary and governor to the (reemen and inhabitants or this 
province and territories being prepared, was read and 
ordered in tome heads to be further considcKd and 
digerted. 

The sachems ofihe Saaquehanna and Sbavanah Indi- 
ans with some of their people bating come to take leave 
of the Proprietary before bis departure for England. — 
He inlbimed them that this now was like to be his last 
interview with theoi, at least befiE>re his return; that he 
had ever loved and beenkind to them and evM should 
ooolimie so to be* not through any politie design or for 
intciest, but out of a most real affeotion, and desired 
tbein in his absence to cultivate friendship with those 
he would leave behind in suthorit^, as they would al- 
wm in some degree continue to be to them as himself 
had ever been. The Governor also informed thero4hat 
the Assembly was now enactin|f a law, accerding to 
their desire, to prevent their being abused by the sel- 
fing of Rum, with which Orettyagh one ef their sa- 
chems, in the name of the rest, espreswd.agteat latis- 
&0tioB,and denred that law nugbt^effeCtuaUy be put in 
execution, and not only discouraed of, as formerly it 
has becBi they had long suffered by the praottce, but 
now hoped for a redress, and that they should have rea- 
son ta cemplain no more. 

And lor the more effeetuaUy answering so good a 
design the Governor desired that when ever any trans- 
gressed the said law and came amongst them contrary 
to agreement, they would forthwith take care to give 
i nfc f matiun thereof to the government, that the oflTend- 
en might be duly prosecuted which they promised to 
obaervr, and that if any rum was brought they would 
net buy "but send the person who brought it back 
with H again." 

Then the Governor inlbrmcd them that he had char- 
ged the members of Council, and then also renewed the 
same charge^ that they should in all respects be kind to 
them and entertain them with all courtesy and demon- 
atmiofis of good-will as he himself had ever done, 
which the said members promised faithfully to observe, 
and making them some presents they withdrew. 

M a Counai held at Philadelphia, 9lh ofBth mo, 1701. 
Pbbsxvt— The Proprietary snd Governor. 
* Edward Shippen, [ Samuel Carpenter, 
Caleb Pusey, | Griflbth Owen,. 

Edward Shippen and Caleb Pusey were sent /rom 



the laws pasaed at Newcastle, together with a petition 
on which the said bill was grounded from several 4>f thw 
magistrates and officers of Philadelphia, comfdaining 
that by reason of sandry objections made to the Ivwa 
paased at Newcastle be'mg without bounds of the pror- 
mee, the people so ht scrupled to pay the same, as 
without constant distresses the sheriff bad no hopea t« 
be ever able to recover the s am e a nd theremre re- 
qnesting that the said laws might be confirmed, and idl 
fttfther objections thereby reaMved. 

Jtu CouneOheldat Philadelphia, lOth ofSih ma. 1701. 
Paxsx]rT--liie Proprietary and Governor. 



Thomas Story, 

& 
Caleb Pusey. 



Edward Shippen, 

Samuel Carpenter, 

Judge Guest, 
llie House of Representatives meeting the Governor 
in a conference as proposed to them yesterday, the Gov- 
ernor told them be had considered the bills they Imd 
sent him yesterdav-, and to the flegg bill objeirted that 
in the penalty that part of the forfeitore which was 
made formerly to the Governor waa given away, and 
that he ezpe<^d to have a due regard paid him in 
those respects, that something might t>e in his pewvrto 
ease those that were innocently simerers. 

The governor also let them know that he had further 
considered the bill against selling rum to the Indians, 
and desired they would admit of the evidence of the In- 
dians, without which the desigpiof that act would be 
eluded, and that tliough they were not umler the same 
conscientious obligation as Christians are to speak the 
truth, yet they might be obliged to it through the tcx^ 
ror of some punishment to be inflicted on their giving 
false evidence. 

The governor also desired the bill for the regulating 
o^fbes might be further consideredt the respective offi- 
cers to whom it was left to consider it having complain- 
ed that if the bill were passed as now drawn, the fees 
were so smaH that they would not siTord them a necessa- 
ry subsistence. 

The Governor also proposed to the Assembly to con- 
sider of some fit persons to be proposed to him to re- 
present him in the government in his absence, letting 
them know that he nad wrote to his son many months 
ago to reeommend for the King's approbation Col. An- 
drew Hamilton, (Sovemorof the Jerseys. 

The governor also delivered to the Speaker the Char- 
ter of Privileges, as prepared for their acceptance, idt 
which the Speaker said should be laid beforethe Hoiise, 
and what the Governor had been pleased to g^ve them 
in charge should be duly weighed and considered. 

jSi a Couneil held at Philadelphia, I3ih Odober, 1701. 
Pbesiitt — The Governor. 
John Guest, | Edwsrd Shippen, 

Samuel Carpenter, I Capt. Finney. 
Thomas Story. I 
A message to the Assembly to desire them further to 
consider of the bill about marriaij^es and the attest of 
attorneys, as far as the first has given ocoarion to some 
members of the Church of England thinking thenn 
selves aggrieved thereby, and the Tatter to the attorneys* 

Jit a Council held at Philadelphic, lAth of October, 1701. 
PasssHT— 1%e Proprietary and Governor. 



John Giiest, 
Caleb Puaey. 



Edward Shippen, 

Samuel Carpenter, 

Griffeth Owen, 
The Members of Newcastle and Kent counties, 
with John Hill, for Sussex, appearing before the Gover- 
nor, did remonstrate that on the 6th day last, being the 
10th inst., a certain petition and bill for confirmation 
of tfie laws pamed at Newcastle, being brought into the 
Assembly, which carried with it consequences highly 
injurious and destructive to the privileges ef the three 
lower counties; they judged they could not lAt while 
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H wu carrying on without a manifeftt abuse to the ooun- | essentials; and beuig safe m one another^ yoo will M- 
ties represented by -them, and therefore they inibrmed 
the GoTemor they thought it most expedient to depsrt, 
and accordingly were about departing to their respec- 
tive habitations. Upon which the Governor msking a 



further inquiry, and deiirtng the case to be stated, and 
matter of fact declared— one of the said members read a 
paper containing their exceptions and reasons. To 
which the Governor gsve his several answers, conclud- 
ing thst if as it has been a frequent prsctice (as can be 
evidently proved) to confirm the laws of former Assem- 
bly's, and in England the great charter has been con- 
firmed by at least 50 several acts, it could be no dero- 
gation to the authority of the laws passed at Newcastle, 
to have them confirmed again. That were he to stay 
be would not be for it himself, but that all the difiicul- 
ties might be entirely removed in his absence, and see- 
ing some foolish contests have arose, which however 
groundless, mip^ht be improved in the Governor's ab- 
sence, and drive them into confusion, and. that he took 
it very unkind to himself in particular, they would now 

£'v€ occasion of a rupture, such a return as they would 
id; perhaps he deserved better fix)m their bands. Up- 
on which they affirmed (J. Yeats) that it was not thro' 
any personal disregard to the Governor, for whom they 
had always a sincere respect, but they must be just to 
their principals whom they represented, and therefore 
could not proceed unless they could safely in regard to 
the privileges of their counties. 

The Governor proposed that they should meet be- 
fore him and Council^ within an hour, together with the 
rest of the House who'should be sent for. 

llie Assembly having been sent for, both those for 
the provinte and the secluding members appeared, and 
the Governor let them know that his time now being 
short, he must come briefly to the point That it was 
no small wound to him to think that having atthe^eam- 
est desire of the lower counties, as well as the good- 
will of the upper, engaged in an undertaking which 
cost him at least 2 or J^OOO, to make them one^ they 
should now endanger a rupture and divide themselves 
after they had been recognized as one, not Only by the 
King's commission to Gov. Fletcher, but his Maj. pat- 
enter his own restoration^ and by the King^s several let- 
ters to Governor as well of the territories as of the prov- 
ince, and therefore would not have any thing resolved 
on but what was considerate and weighty, lest it should 
look too unkind now at his departui'fc, and carry a very 
ill report of them all to England. 

The Lower County members objected,- they were 
great sufferers by that act of union, however it was at 
first intended, and could not support the burthen' of 
the charge. The Gov. then told them they were free 
to break off and might act distinctly by theinselvcs,wtth 
which they expressed themselves well pleased and rea- 
dy to join. But the Governor told them it must be up- 
on amicable terms and a good understanding. They 
must first resolve to settle the lawsf and as the interest 
of the pnJVince and those lower counties would be in- 
separably ^e same, they should both use a conduct to 
cachptber consistent with that relation. And many 
things being talked over on the subjeot, they all with- 
drew. 

Ma CouncUhea ai PfUlade^a, ISih Ocldber, 1701. 
Prissht— The Proprietary and Governor. 



Caleb Pusey, 
Gr'iffeth Owen< 



Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
John Guest, 

The Proprietor having in the morning wrote the fol 
lowing letter with bis own hand, the same was sent to 
the Assembly. 

*'Ffneiids--Your union is what I.desire, but the peace 
and accooMDodation of one another is what 1 must er 



ways be so in esteem with me^ make me not sad now I 
am going to leave you. Since 'tis for you as well^aa 
for Your friend Prop'y and Gov'rs good." 

Richard IlaHtwell, Jasper Yeats, and William Bod- 
ney« appearing at the Board, acquainted the Cknrctnor, 
that -in pursuance of what had been this nM>miog pro- 
posed them, they had gone with the rest of tneir 
members to the House of Representatives* in order to 
proceed upon business, but those pf the province per- 
severed so obstinately in refusing them any saving of 
their privileges that would be con«stent either with 
their honour or interest that they could not ait — ^wbich 
they came to inform the Governor of, and^at the- sam^ 
time humbly to take their leave, being under a neceaai- 
ty of departing to their habitations. 

At which the governor as well as they expressed a 
concern, but let them know he believed and that upon 
a further inquiry it would be found that they stood not 
at such a distance; upon which tht Governor proposed 
a message, and accordingly several were sent firom ih€ 
Council both to the house of members sitting and the se- 
cluding members, and it was at length concluded they 
should meet all together sgain and try to compose tbeif 
differences amongst themselves. 

llie Governor having divers affauv to settle In bis 
family at Pensbury, went up thither on the IGth ^ Oc- 
tober, and did not return till the 21st, 

M a Coundi held ai PfUladt^kia, 22d of October, iroi. 
PaxsxaT — The Governor. 



Capt. Finney, 
Thomas Story, 
Caleb Pusey. 
the Governor and Counoii, 



Judge Guest, 

Edward Shippen, 

Samuel Caipefiter, 
It being made appear to 
by the complaint of some of the ndgfhboring inhabitants, 
that the patsage over the water at Frank^M opoa the 
high way is much broken and dangerous— ana to the 
end the same may be forthwith amended, it is ordBred 
that the overseers of the high way' at Frankford, and 
the township of Oxford equally contribute to what is 
needful towards the said repair^ And that Thomas Par- 
son (for good causes shewn) be obliged to cut open the 
old water course, or pay the sum of 40s. towards the 
same. -^ 

Jit a CoumeU heU at PMbde^thia, 2^ofOclober, irOk 
Pbxsxvt— The Governor. 



Judge Guest, 
Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 



Griffeth Owen,' 
Csleb Pusey, 
Thomas Story, 



Phiiieas Pemberton. 

Two members of Council were sent tb. the AmemhUf 
in a message firom the Governor, to let them know that 
his time was now so short they must expect to sit wr 
longer than to-morrow, and to return such bills as faiy 
before this Board. 

A message from the Assembly mentioning a petition 
signed by above one hundred hands of the chief inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia, to remove the several doggs and' 
burthens upon trade, to wit: the tonnage of ships, the 
duties on liquors, &.c. which being voted in the House 
and carried, was proposed to the Governor, who an- 
swered that in case they would give an equivalent be 
was content, upon which another message from the 
Council was likewise sent — but no answer made. A- 
Charter of ProprieUry was read and Ppmmitted to Me*- 
srs. Carpenter, Pusey, Story & Pemberton; alio a Char- 
ter for the city of Phikdelphiar committed to 
Shippen and Guest. 
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[Communkatcd.3 
S^tfi^rayouT^iirre^^^^ the I -^*>'°»* *»*^^ pubVwhed in your Register, two RoM>ltt- 
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K^ty much more; and I desire you to remember and 
obaerve what liay-Yield in circumstantiab to preserve 



tions of Pennsylvania, I send you a copy of the whole 
in^ oonnection* 
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Jh General Ji»9emhly of Permsyktmia, May 2Sth^ 1778. 

Resolred un«nimously» That the Dele^^tes or Depu- 
ties of the United States of Aineric«»in Cong^ss assem- 
bled, are invested with no exclusive authority to treat 
with the Ring^ of Great Britain, or with anjr Commission- 
ers hy him duly appointed, respecting a peace between 
the two countries. 

RetolTed unanimously. That any man or body of men, 
who shall presume to make any separate or partial con- 
▼entjon or agreement with the Ring of Great Britain, or 
with commissioners or commissioner under the Ring of 
Great Britain, ought to be treated and considertd as 
open and avowed enemies of the United States of A- 
nerica. 

Resolved unanimously. That this House highly ap- 
prove of the declaration of Congress, *'That these Uo«* 
ted States cannot with propriety hold* any c;onference 
or treaty with any commissioners on the part of Great 
Britain, unless} they shall, as a|preliminary thereto, ei- 
ther withdraw their fleets and armies, or else in positive 
and express terms acknowledge the independence of 
the said States. 

Resolred unanimously. That tht Congress shall have 
no power, authority, or right, to do any act, matter, or 
thing whatsoever, that may have a tendency to yield up 
or abridge Uie sovereignty and independence of this 
8tate» without its consent previously obtained. 

Besolved unanimously. That this House will maintain, 
support, and defend the sovereignty and independence 
of this State with their lives and fortunes. 

Resolved unanimously. That it be recommended to 
the Supreme Executive Council of this State, forthwith 
to order the militia to hold themselves in readiness, to 
act ai occasion may require. JOHN MORRIS, Jr. 

Ckrk of the General Jbtembly, 

In GeneralJhsembly of Penmybjama^ Now* lOM, 1778. 

The committee appointed for that pu^ose, brought 
m m draught of Resolres, expressive of the sense of this 
Boose* respecting the lisnifesto and Proclamation of 
the British Commissioners, dated at New-York the 3d of 
October last, signed Carfisle, H. Clinton, Wm. Eden. 

First Resolution: That the assertion contained in the 
siid Manifesto and Proclamation of the Honorable Con- 
gfremt baTiog no authority to reject the proportions 
which were made to them by the said Commissioners 
without a previous consultation of the respective As- 
temblici, either manifests an invidious design of divid- 
ing and disuniting the powers of Congress, or betrays 
an ignorance of tiie trust which the People of the United 
StaleM reposed in that honorable body, and of the pow- 
er* wiUi which they are rested. 

Resolution Second. That eveiy part of the transac- 
tions of Congress with, or relating to, the British Com- 
mtsnoners, is most thoroughly approved of and applaud- 
ed by this House. 

That the House r^ects with indignation the said 
Manifesto and Proclamation; and will treat with the 
utmost contempt every offer which can be made to se- 
duce them ftfsm their independence and alliance with 
Franee. JOHN MORRIS, Jr. 

CUrk of ike General Jhaemhly, 



their contents) and in case the report respeettng the 
wreck of the vessel above mentioned should prove tme^ 
communicate them to the Assembly's of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware states, to whom, as well as to Con* 
gress, the instrument executed in due form, shall be 
sent as soon as any desire is by them signified to that 
effect. I am with due respect, sir, your most obedtent 
and most humble servant, ADAM FERGUSON. 
To his Excellency Henry Lmtrena^ ? 

jss. > 



Esq. President of Congrei 



Copy of the list enclosed in the packet sent by Lieut. 
Hale on board the Hotham Tender. 

Addressed as follows: 

To the Assemblies of the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, instruments signed and sealed on veUum. 3 
copies. 

To the Governor of each of the States of Pennsylva- 
nia and Delaware. 2 copies. 

To the Hon*ble the President of Congress. 3 copies. 

To the Hon'ble the Speakers of the Assemblies. 2 
copies* 

To the officer commanding in chief the Provincial 
forces. 2 copies. 

To the Rev'd the Ministers of the Gospel . 3 copies. 

To the Chief Justice and Judges of the Courts ot Jus- 
tice. Scopies.^ 

To the President of Congress pra tem. 2 copies. 

To the Delegates of Congress from each state43 eopa^ 

ji ne edo i es. 
An officer, at a ball,in the intervals ofdancing,amused 
himself with the lively sallies of Miss — ^ and asked her 
if the roaring'of the British Lion in his late speech did 
not interrupt the spirit of the dance . ''Not at all," she 
replied, "it rather enlivens; for I have heard that ani- 
mal always increases his howlingswhen most frightened.' 

, Major Stark complainod to Judge Peters of the con- 
duct of the British in canying off their clothes, with, 
much anger. Peters coolly replied, '*Poh ! poh * I would 
much rather be itark naked than stark madt at any 
time." The jest was BO happy that the Major forgot 
bis anger, and laughed very heartily. 

A lady who resided in Philadelphia, during the time 
it vras in possession of the British, had a Parrot whom 
the servants had taught to say, when holding a piece of 
red cloth before it, '<Tam the Pitish, Tam the Pitish»'' 
It happened one dav the British where marching by 
when Poll (suspended in a cage beneath a second stoiy 
window,) began 1o cry out ''Tam the Pitish! Tam the 
PitishP' An officer rode up to Gen. Howe, and re- 
quested him to permit him to have the house torn down, 
as his men were all buining with rage. Howe told him 
he would attend to it himself. After they had turned the 
comer Howe returned, knocked at the door, and be- 
ing admitted to the presence of the Lady, only cauHom 
ed her *tokeep the Parrot in the back apartments of 
her house." 



jSneedote of General Wayne. 

Savaitkab, July 4th, 178S. 
Sir — The Creek Indians rushed like a mighhr tor- 
rent upon Wayne's Camp, and completely overwhelm- 
ed him. Wayne got on horseback, and a personal reo- 



LoxDox,Dec.5th, 1778. 
The British Commisttoners sent the following letter 
to Congress, which that body thought proper to treat I centre took place between him apd the celebrated In- 

..^ .. _. ___* .. ' dian chief Emistesegue. Wayne struck at him with his 

sword, which the Indian as adroitly parried; he pressed 
forward, the horse was shot, and in a moment the Indiai| 
with uplifted tomahawk rushed on his fallen foe, when 
a rebel horseman darted between them and cut the In* 
dian down with his sword. Wayne wu soon on his feet^ 



with silent contempt 

••New York, Oct. 26, 1778. 
«8ir — It being reported l^t the Hotham tender,Lieu- 
tenant Hale, sent from hence with a flag of truce to ear- 
ly packets, directed according to the enclosed list, and 
containing tlie original and copies of a manifesto and 
prockmation lately issued by his Majesty's Commis- 
sionen, has been wrecked and the papers lost I have 
the command of then* Excellencies to transmit the en- 
ploted copies, that the Congress may be informed of 



the Indians having lost their chiefs, fled through the 
swamp. The loss of Wayne's detachment is very great 
Wayne was stationed at Mr. Gibson's. The Indian^ 
had fallen back into town . Tours in haste, 

Gr Y ., 
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N(wei Canai Enterprin. — Cleared at tke CoUeotor's 
office in AlbanjT on FrkUy laa^ boat Scio^ of PhUadel- 
l^a, for Symcuae. Thia waa a boauttfol yawl boat at- 
tadbed to a ahip Bailing' from Philadelphia. The cap- 
tain of the Scio left Philadelphia ia this tmall boat with 
Ilia wife, children and furniture, rowed from Philadel- 
phia up the Delaware, tbreii|^ the creeka into the Rar- 
itan liver, and acroia to New Yoric — rowed up the Hud- 
son river to Albany — here takes the canal and intends 
to row up to Syracuse on the Erie Canal there goes 
up the Oswego canal to Lake Ontario, in JefTeraon 
coonfy. 

WiLKisBAmBi, July ^. 

Ttie weather, though unusually warm, has ibr the 
last ei^t or ten days been quite ftivourable for the in- 
gaUienng of the grain, which is very abundant. The 
crops of wheat and rye particularly are uncomiBonly 
heavy. 

We spoke of warm weather,— the heat, for the week 
past, has indeed been intense — ^the beet thermometers, 
(standing in the shade in our halls,) having risen to 93, 
94, and even to 96 degrees. ^ 

NomsisTowy, July 14. 
The crops of Wheat and Rye, it is believed, are gfen- 
erally much better than they have been for a number of 
yean. On a smaM town lot in this borough, containing 
leas thai) one fourth of an acre, 18 dozen oif heavy head- 
ed Rye were cut last week, which it is supposed will 
produce more than 10 buahela exc eeding 40 bushels 
per acve.— JSsratf. 



We are indebted to a gentleman for the following 
table, extracted from the records of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Office, and giving the range of the thermom- 
eter for a number of corresponding days in July in the 
years 1825 and '30. 





July 1825. ' 




July 1830. 






9 


12 


' 3 
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12 
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10, 


a5 


92 


98 


10, 


73 


79 


82 


Il- 


90 


96 


98 


11. 


70 


76 


80 


ls, 


91 


96 


100 


12, 


68 


72 


79 


13. 


86 


92 


94 


13, 


72 


79 


81 


1^. 


82 


90 


89 


14, 


79 


82 


84 


15.' 


80 


86 


93 


15, 


82 


86 


88 


16, 


84 


90 


94 


16, 


86 


91 


93 


17, 


86 


94 


98 


ir. 


88 


92 


941 


18. 


88 


941 


100 


18, 


89 


924 


94 


19, 


90 


96 


99 


19, 


91 


96 


♦98 


20, 


90 


94i 


98} 


20, 


90 


93 


96 


21, 


90 


97 


101 


21. 


89 


93f 


96 


22, 


91 


98 


1001 


22, 


88 


95 




23, 


92 


97 


101 




•blood heat 




24, 


86 


93 


97 




[PkU> Gttz. 



The last Legislature of Pennsyltania was composed 
of 
Law>en 



LxwisTowv, July 21. 
The Weatkir, — We understand, that in oonsequenoe 
of the extreme hot weather we have bad in this region 
for the last eight or ten daya, labour was suspended on 
many sections of the canal between this and Hunting- 
don.— Jiimato OaieUt» 



Mr. (jewis— In an elevated and airy ntuation in the 
vicinity of th« borough of Wilkesbarre, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit'a Thermometer, graduated hy McCallister 
& Sons, Philadelphia* stood on the 20th instant as fol- 
lows: 
At 10 A. M. in the shade, - - 92^ 

12 noon, do • . - 96 

1 P. M. do - . - 97 

1 past If P. M. exposed to the sun upon the^ 
aouth side of a painted building, it rose rapid- > 126 
ty\o 3 

2 P. M. in the shade, - - 97 

3 P.M. do - - - 94 

4 P. M. do - - - 93 

5 P.M. do - - . 92 

Wilkesbarre Bern, 



47 

Farmers 30 

Merchants 16 

Manufacturers. 7 

Physicians 7 

Innkeepers 3 



Mechanics, 3 

Professsorof Mathe^ 

roatics, 1 

Prothonotary 1 

Post-maater 1 

Dealer in Coal « . . 1 



▲ part of Columbia county in this state, about three 
Aveeks since, greatly suffered by a hail storm — about 3 
miles wide for a distance of 6 or 8 miles, the crops of 
jvrheat and rye were totally destroyed. 

Laxcastsr, July 23. 
Better crops of grain than those ol the present year, 
liave aeldom or ever been cut in this county, and the 
jvbole has been housed without a dro^ of rain. 

State of the Thermometer, 

1830 8o'cl'k. 9o'crk. 12 o»cl'k. 3 o'cl'k. 
Jfulyl5, 7S 76 81 84 

16, 76 79 84 89 

17, 78 81 87 90 

19, 81 82 88 90 

20, 82 84 90 90 

21, 83 85 90 90 
?2, 83 85 90 90 

Idmeaster jQumai. 



A conaiderable portion of our present number ie d^ 
voted to Professor Sizuvax's account oFthe Wy ow n n g 
and Lackawanna vallies, and the Anthracite of that sec- 
tion of country. The importance of the subject and 
the interesting manner in which it is treated, will, we 
trust, insure for this paper (though long) a careful pe- 
rusal. The promise of a nmSlar description of the L^ 
high, and of a foture visit to to the Schuylkill dis- 
trict, for the purpose of examination, encourages us to 
hope that we shall be enabled to lay before our rendtn^ 
hereafter, Profossor Silliman's account of theeevaloabli 
and ftourishing regions. 

We again avail ourselves of the lately poblidied 
volume of memoiis of the Historical Society, by trans- 
ferring to our coluains the inteveating biofraphioid 
sketch of Gov. Mirrujr, by the renerable Presideat^— 
The department of our work, devoted to biography, we 
deem a very important one^ and we should be much 
gratified to see it well fomished with foithfol and able 
memoirs, sudi as that inserted in the present number, 
of those who have been conspicuous as public men, at 
various periods, and under the varying circiamstMcca of 
the state. 

During the past week the weather has been op- 
preflMvely warm; and sudden deaths have been numer- 
ous. The weekly bitt of mortality ending on the 24th 
inst. shows an amount unusually great, viz— 196. We 
shall notice this bill more particularly in connection 
with oar uiual monthly statement* 
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[From tiM GeroHUntovn Tfelrgnph.] 
NOnSS OF NORRISTOWN9 Ac. 

Norristown, nov lo beautiful, mod numeroua in 
houieiy U a village wholly built up since the War of 
IiidepeiKlence4 The ground on which the town stands 
was previously cultivated as a farm, and in the time of 
that war, it was the property of John Bull — whose 
htm residence m the tame house now standing as the 
inn of Mr. Richard fttchison, nearly at the upper end of 
the village. This li, of course, entitled to the preemi- 
nent distinction of being iheprimUive house. Belong- 
hig to the same estate, was an overshot mill — ^the same 
now called *«Pawling's Mill. 

As early as the year 1704, the whole manors as it was 
the* called— which included the present township of 
Norriston — was sold out by William Penu,Jr. to William 
Trent and Isaac Norris, for i^O. From the latter, the 
town has since derived its name; and from the other, 
who was the founder of Trenton, that place took its 
name. 

Maj. H. a very respectable 'resident of Nornstown, 
showed me some remains of the American redoubts 
constructed by Gen. Du Porteiul, to defend the passage 
of the '*SweJes*-For )/' just after the battle of Brandy- 
wine* It extended half a mile up and down the east 
side of the river at that ford. The river has since 
washed away some of i(, and tite old canal altered the 
other part of it. When the British attempted to pass 
over the river there, they beheld the defence, changed 
their purpose, and proceeded up six miles higher, to 
"Fatland-Ford," where Mjij. H. remembers to have 
seen them pan in grand array. He also witnessed 
Washington's army passing over at the Swedes'-Ford, 
while marching from Whitemarsh to Valley-Forge, for 
winter quarters. They then maile a bridge of their 
waggons, all backed to each other; I'rees abounded 
then on the banks, in front of the redoubt before men- 
tioned. 

Tliere was formerly a cannon, in the small angle of 
this redoubt, which Maj. H. thinks must now lie inter- 
red under the alluvial of the river soil, in fh>nt ofit. If 
it should be dug up half a century hence, it will per- 
haps excite a de^free of wonder, as some relic of the 
eelebrated Btuebeanfe dbyZ-^Nenrthis was the grave of 
a man who died with the Yellow Fever, in 1793, on the 
spot. Ue linrered in a small hut there. 

It was on the river bank at Norristown, that the fh^ 
spade was set to excavate the ftrst public canal attempt- 
ed In the United States. It was abortive fur want of 
funds as well as economy; — bat it tested the early spi- 
rit of enterprise of ofir leading citizens. This, in ctm- 
nexion with the accoant of Mr. John Thompson, of his 
eariy adventure in a boat (the *<White Fish,") by a 
communication from Niagara to PhiUdelphfa* by tiie 
Water course in New York state — showing be/unhand, 
the practicability of the Grand Canal of New 1?ork 
—are so many evhlences of our early efibrts in the ''ca- 
nal system"! — Mr. Thom!H>n was of Sprin^^eld, Dela- 
ware county. Fa. and performed his expedition with his 
friend David Lummis, in the year 1795. I have pre- 
served some of their journal of the voyage.* 1'heir 
boat they laid up in the State-House yard m Philadel- 
•See Begiiter, VoL 1, ». 237. ' 
Vol. VI. U 



phia, [with parade.] 1 believe the sight of that boat, 
and a knowledg^e of the facts connected with it, induced 
Gen. Washingfton, then President, in Philadelphia, at 
that early period, to write of his conviction of the prac- 
ticability of a union of the waters of the Laken with the 
ocean. Mr. Thompson, 1 believe, was out in that coun- 
try, as surveyor; — at least, that was bis professional 
business. 

Maj. H- gave me an bid an head carved in stent, 
which was ploughed up by him in his meadow, near 
his present residence in Norristown. He has also fre- 
quently turned up Indian arrows, points, and axes of 
stone. 

In digging the new canal on the west side of the 
Schuylkill, via a vie Norristown* they found imbeded in 
the ground logs of trees, ahd a iSi&e(/<«A moul^ — that is, a 
sapUn, large at one end, and small as a handle at tbe 
other. It was supposed that these things indicaleda ibr<« 
mer passage of the river there. 

The original settlers about the neighborhood of Nor^ 
ristown, Swedes'-Ford, &c. were Sv^e$^ who much in* 
clined to settle along the banks of tbe Schuylkill. 

Mathtas Holstein or Hobtin was a primative Swedislf^ 
settler in Upper Merion, where he tf^>k up one thousand 
acres of land. Maiintz Rambo was, at 80 years of age, 
about 50 years ago^ a celebrated hunter. His smooth- 
barreled gun is still in his family. He told Maj. H. of 
killing numerous deer in bis neighborhood. Once he 
shot a panther, which he found attempting to attack his* 
dog. Another time, he wounded a large deer, with 
which he grappled :--*at length the deer made oiT Irith* 
him on its back; in which position,however,he succeed- 
ed in killing it by piercing its throat with his knife.—' 
He used to say that there were numbers of friendly In*' 
diana about andamong them in his youthful days. 

Tlie grandmother of Maj. H. was born at Molathen, 
four miles above Pottstown, andf\^as of Swedish parent; 
age. In the Swedish settleTYltnt, where they reaidedy' 
she well remembered of having been carried some dis- 
tance on a squaw's back. l*hey then performed alf 
their travelling in canoes, down the Schuylkill. When 
married, and Drought to Swedes'-Ford, sh^ and her ■ 
wedding friends, came down the river iA canoea. 

Maj. H.'s father, Samuel, own^d aix hundred acres 
of laud, and could whenever desired, kill deer, about 
70 years ago. Even his soq, my informant, as a r^ty^^ 
about 40 years ago, was the means of liavmg killed a 
very large bear, on the same place, by shooting him^ 
from a tree, whither he had sought refuge from pursuit. 

Formerly — say fif^y years ago^sA the men and wn- 
men who visited the Swedes church, in Mehon, rode 
there on horseback. The woftien wore '^safe-guard pet- 
ticoats," in riding, which they took off and Ining along 
the ^nce, during worship. 

It is rather atngular, that there is now in Upper Me- 
rion, only three tuvema^ being the same which existed 
there 100 years ago; — each three miles apart, and seve* 
rally ontlnree pointsof a triangle, to wit; The *'Swedes*- 
Ford,"the ••Bird-in Hand,** and the ''King of Prussia" 
—as they are now severally named.— A township so 
unproducfive of taverns, is certainly a commendable 
rarity. 
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[From the AiBeriean Joarnil of Scienefr mnd Aru.] 
On TBI UlB OF 

ANTHRACITC IN BIiACKBHlTH«8 SHOPS, 

By G. Joirxs, Tutor in Yak CoUege. 

In a recent visit to Mauch Chunk and the Tallies of 
Wyoming and Lackawai»a» I was struck with the urn- 
versal employment of anthracite in the blacksmiths* 
shops of those regions, and with the strong terms in 
which the workmen expressed their preference for it 
orer every other kind of coaL To use their own words: 
**they would not substitute charcosl* if it were brought 
and offered them fsr nothtnga at their doors." Though 
familiar with it in the grates of parlors and in furnaces, 
on our sea-board» the present was a use to which 1 had 
not hitherto seen it applied. I gave the subject some 
attention, and as the results may be useful to the pub- 
fic will endeavor to offer them. 

7^ kind of Coal to be employ td> 

Every one, familiar with anthracite, in place> knows 
that its varieties, even in the same bed, are very great. 
Some of the strata are unusually slaty, portions of oth- 
ers^ are charged with sulphuret of iron, (iron pyrites,) 
while other parts, generally fiur the greater portion, are 
almost entirely carbonaceous. The last is always pre- 
ferred by the smiths, and the value of pure coal to 
them is so well known, that in one mine, near Wiikes- 
karre,* which we visited, a stratum was reserved for 
them, the coal from which was sold for twodolhirs per 
ton, while for the remainder but half this price was de- 
manded. As the proprietors of the different mines, 
however, are desirous of aojuiring a good reputation 
for their coal, only the best is now sent to the sea- 
board, and it is probat>le that but a small portion of the 
anthracite in our market is unfit for the heating of iron. 
The proper coat is easily distinguished: I seated myself 
by aheap of anthracite, near a smith's shop, in Wilkes- 
barre, and with a little assistance from the owner learn- 
ed, in five minutes, to discriminate between the differ- 
ent kinds. The slaty coal is inferior in lustre, and an 
experienced eye wiU easily distinguish the delicate lines 
of the shite: its fracture is also even, while that of the 
pure anthracite is more or less conchoidaL The sul- 
phuret of iron forms usually fine white specks, and may 
be easily observed from its contrast with the glossy jet 
ofthecoaK If any difficulty however is found in ma- 
king the distinction before beating, there can be none 
when the coal is in the furnace. The slaty coal soon 
becomes covered with a white ast^ coat, and has a dull 
appearance: the pyritous coal lias a bright glow, but on 
being moved, will send up numberless brilliant sparks; 
Its smell is aLio stronger, but the smiths rely more on 
the fbiiner circumstance than on the smell The shUy 
coal will not injure the iron; its only evil is in the infe- 
rior degree of heat it affords, The case is different 
with the pyritous anthracite. Yellow iron pyrites is a 
bi-sulphuret; when heated one proportional of its sul- 
phur combines with the bar to be forged, making it a 
protO'Siilphuret, and giving consequently a brittle char- 
acter, which renders it difficult to be wrought. When 
in small quantities, however, neither the slaty nor the 
pyritous coal is to he dreaded; if the latter is in larger 
proportion, the smiths find an easy security from its in- 
fluence, by throwing common salt upon the fire. Only 
a sniall quantity i» needed; ^they simply scatter it upon 
the ignited coal and then work confidently, as in other 
cases; 1 was informed that it is uniformly effectual. Sjilt 
is sometimes used by them to assist in igniting the an- 
thracite; I have observed, since my return, that it is al 
so used as a guard against sulphur inbituminous coal. 

The manner of eonstructif^ the furnace. 

The general construction need not differ from that 
in other shops, the bellows and the health being the 
■ame. 1 he tuyere-iron, (pronounced by the smiths as 

*The Baltimore mine. 



if spelt icie-u'on,) however, must have a greater dii 
ter; in the shops which I have examined, it varied from 
three fourths of an inch to an inch; about seven-cighftka 
of an inch, for the inside diameter, was usually convd- 
ered the best. As there are no sparks or smoke, a 
chimney is not needed; and althou^ one^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
service in carrying off the gases which arise mim the 
coal, the shops at Wilkesbarre are usually constructed 
without any chimney, an opening in the gable end near 
the roof being found to answer the purpose neariy as 
well; even this is used only during the summer. In 
visiting these shops, a person m struck with the deanl/ 
appeanAce of the wc^men; the dust from anthmcitev 
though penetrating, not being of a character to aoil ei- 
ther furniture or clothes. I frequently heard the work- 
men speak boastinglv ofthefact that they could now 
be as clean and comfortable as persons engaged in any 
other trade. 

Him manner (fudng tke eoal 

Charcoal or dnr wood is requisite for igniting the an- 
thracite; when nurly ignited, it will need no foreign 
help, provided the iron to be heated is small and is to 
be operated upon to no great extent at one time. If the 
bar is large and requires a dffused heat, a small quanti- 
ty of charcoal must be mingled with the anthracite, as 
witiiout this, the bellows are not able to ignite a brge 

auantity of the mineral cost The iron to be heated 
lould not be thrust down so near the tuyere-iron as is 
the case when charcosi is employed. Most of the fiul- 
ures, at the first use of the anthracite, 1 was informed, 
arise from ignorance of this circumstance, from having 
the diameter of the tuyere-iron too small, and from lea- 
ving the iron too lon^^ upon the fire. Anthracite will 
heat a bar in one half the time that b requisite for char- 
coal, and until the blacksmith is fiamifiar with its use, 
the heating process must be closely observed, or the 
iron will be burnt, before he thinks tliat it has been suf- 
ficiently heated. The bar may easily be watched, as 
from itr being so far above the tuyere-iron,the quantity 
of coal above it is smaller than in the charcoal furnace, 
and it may be kept constantly in sight. While in the 
fire It should be suffered to remain undisturbed: if mo- 
ved about, as is common in the charcoal fires, the heat- 
ing will be retarded. 

Adoantage» of Ike JtOhradie CoaL 

Some of these ma^ be inferred from the preceding re- 
marks. They consist chiefly in the saving of time and 
money. From the rapidity with which the iron is heat- 
ed, the quantity of work done is about one-third greater 
than when charcoal is employed. The gain, as res- 
pects the cost of materials, will depend on the price of 
anthracite, which from its weight, increases rapidly in 
value as we recede from the mines. The Carbondale 
Company state that they will be able to offer it in the 
New York market, the coming season at $6.50 per toils 
and the time will soon arrive, when from the increased 
facilities for transportation from the various coal regiona 
& from the rivalry of the companies, this fuel may be had 
at a price far less. At its present cost, however, even 
at remote places, jt is much cheaper than charcoal. A 
ton of anthracite will heat as much iron as two hundred 
bushels of the latter, which at the average price of se- 
ven or eight dollars per hundred bushels, witl give a sa- 
ving of about one half in favor of the anthracite. I vis- 
ited a shop sixty five miles froip Mauch Chunk, from 
which mine the owner was in the habit of bringing 
his coal in wagons; he said it cost him ten dol- 
lars per ton, delivered at his door, but that even at thb 
price it produced a saving of 80 per cent, in his mate- 
rial; and he seldom employed any other eoal. The use 
of it has extended to a considerable distance, in all di- 
rections from the coal region, and is now increasing ra- 
pidly in Philadelphia; in a few years, it will probably 
be general throughout the country. The first effort at 
employing it, will generally be attended with difficul- 
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ticsi lOiDetiinea the imith fails entirely aiid throws it by 
in disffustf but I beHere 1 have not hesrd of one esse, 
io which a iair trial has been made» that has not result- 
ed in m great fondness for this species of coaL Still, 
however^ it best friends acknowledge that for some pur- 
pcwes it is not well adapted. When a holkno heai is rc- 
quisite, it will not answer; nor will it suit in forges 
vkere the fire nmst be greatly disturbed by the reoio- 
Tal and replacement of the bar. It is said also not to 
be ^ood for iempering^ but 1 have seen it employed for 
tJi]% and in Brard's Minerabgie t^K^uee aux arUt I ob- 
serve it is spoken of as highly useful m the manufacture 
of m Tariety of delicate edge took. June 5, 1830. 



Nonoa ov the riasT 
INTRODUCTION OF ANTiiHACIT£ COAJL 

•■ ike Siuqutkannos eonmumieaied to the Editor by 
JmdgtJtou Fed, May 34, 1830. 

There has been some inquiry, when and by whom 
tills coal was first used. I have mad some effort to as- 
certain the facts. The late Judge Obadiab Gore, a 
blacksmith by trade, came into this ralley as a Connec- 
ticut settler, at an early day, and he himself informed 
me that he was the first person that used the coal of this 
region in a blacksmith's fire; it was about the year 1768 
or 1769. He found it to answer well for this purpose, 
and the blacksmiths of this place [Wilkesbarre,] have 
used It in their forges ever since. I find no older tradi- 
timi of its being used in a fire, than the above account. 
About forty-two years ligo, I had it used in a nailery; I 
fband it to answer well for making wrought nails, and 
instead of losing in the weight of the rods, the nails ex- 
ceeded the weight of the rods, which was not the case 
when they were wrought in a charcoal fire. There is 
anotber advantage in working with this coal — the heat 
bein^ superior to that of any other fire, the iron is soon- 
er heated, and I believe a bhicksmith may do at least 
otte third more work in a day, than he coiud do with a 
cBarcoal fire. 

Prom observation, 1 had conceived an idea, that if a 
body of this coal was ignited, and confined together, H 
would bum as a fuel; to try the experiment, in the 
■Mmth of Pebruary, 1808, 1 had a grate constructed for 
the purpose, eight inches in depth, and eight inches in 
heighl, with feet, eight inches high, and about twenty- 
two inches long, (the length is immaterial, it may be 
fegaUted to suit its use or convenience,) and the coal 
liter being ignited in it, burned beyond the most san- 
{[une expectation. A more beautiful fire could not be 
nmnned, it being clear and without smoke. This was 
thenrst instance of success, in burning this coal in a 
grate, in m common fire-place, of which I have any 
knowledge; and this experiment first brought our coal 
into use, for winter fires, (without any patent right.) — 
P^m that tine it has become a matter of great atten- 
tion and spectilation. When, how, or of what matter 
it was formed, 1 know not, and do not expect to know, 
but itsusefulness we do know, and appreciate, still be- 
fieving its use to be as yet only in its infancy. 



dance in the southern parts of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Besides the proper porcdain clay, be uses also 
feldspar and quartz. The feldspar is from a huge vein 
in Delaware; the most common pieces that are used in 
this manufactory are beautiful, and many of them suffi- 
ciently so to form ornaments of cabinets, being little in- 
ferior to the adularia of the Alps; while quartz is also 
used; both are calcined to aid the pulverization, which 
is effected by proper mills; the powders are then ming- 
led with water, and form an excellent bisis. 

If we possessed jdl the facts, and it were proper to 
publish toen, we are not new disposed to enter into 
the details fk the manufkoture, and it is mentioned 
again, that we may say from personal inspection, and a 
very full and obliging exhibition of the manufacture^ by 
the proprietor, that we entertain the fullest convicticm 
of its entire success. The porcelain is excellent and 
very beautiful, and as the public afford Mr. Tucker en- 
eouragement, by purchasing, liberally, his fine produc- 
tions, he will be abI6 to add all the embellishments in 
the merely omainental part of the manufacture, which 
fimcy and tsste may require. 

In surveying, with some attention, the great improve- 
ments which the lapse of a few years has introduced in- 
to Philadelphia and its environs, nothing impressed us 
more agreeably, even m 1hi$ €ity of imtitutiant, ooiente 
and art$, than this unostentatious, but perfectly success 
ful manufiicture of porcelain. The patriotism of this 
country will make no sacrifice by affording Mr. Tucker 
all the encouragement which he can desire, and which 
he so richly deserves. SUUman'a JifurtmL 



From the Journal of Uie Franklin InsUtute. 



PORCELAIN OF PHUiADJSLPHIA. 

This fine product ^our domestic arts was mention- 
ed in Vol. XIV. pa. 198 of this Journal. There is little 
loadd to what was then (we have great pleasure in say- 
Wf truly) stated, rektivc to the beaaty and excellence 
or the pdrcebun of Phikvdelphiai but a recent visit to 
the numufiuttoryi places it in our power to say, that It is 
gMg^on with vigor and success.^ It is now under the 
entire management of df r. Tucker, and there is exhib- 
ited in his premises sufficient evidence of skill, good 
jodj^ment, persereranee and efficiency, to justify the 
behef that the establishment will be permanent, and 
win admit of due extension sa the demand shall in- 



Mr. Tucker is very fortunate m (he possession of the 
belt materials^ which are obtained in the greatest abun- 



fiXPLOSION OF STEAM EIM3IME8. 

Circular of the committee appointed at a meeting^ of ihe 

Board of Managero of the Pranklin bioiitute^ toengtdre 

into the cauoes of the expbnon of the boiiert of Steam 

Enginet. 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennay]vani«» 
for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, have had their 
attention lately called by the subject of the explosion of 
steam boilers, by the lamentable number of accidents 
that have occitrred in steamboats during the present 
season; and by the painful circumstances which have in 
many cases attended these accidents. They long have 
had the subject before them, and are impressed with 
the hope, that those explosions were produced rather 
by imperfection in the construction, arrangement, or 
management of the machinery, than by any inherent 
and irremediable source of danger in the invention it- 
self. Feeling a high interest in the promotion of the 
success of the mechanic arts, and especially of that of 
steam navigation, which with pride they consider as pe- 
culiarly the offspring of American ingenui^ and per- 
severance, tliey have appointed the undersigned a 
committee for the purpose of enquiring, 

Ist What are ttie probable causes of the explosions 
of boilers on board of steam boats? 

3d. If any, what are the best means to obviate the 
recurrence of these evils, or to diminish the extent of 
their injurious influence, if they cannot be wholty guar- 
ded against.^ 

3d. By what means can those remedies be applied 
and enforced? 

We are aware, that no investigation of so difficult 
and extensive a subject, can be productive ef good. Un- 
less it occasioned a concentration upon one point, of all 
the information that results.fh>m the ofMse steam boats 
over so vast a country as ours, during a period of op* 
wards of twenty years. With this view we beg leave 
to call your attention especially to it, and request that 
you may be pleased to communicate to us the result of 
vour observation, experience and reflection, on tliese 
interesting questions. We shall feel thknkfiil to you, 
particularly for an account of any explonon, which may 
liave occurred in your vicinity or under your observa* 
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tion, or of which yoii VMif hare obt tined correct infor- 
mation. By collecting^ the facts in a number of ezplo- 
aions, we may be aMe to arrire at some satisfactory 
conclusion as to the causes witich produced them. We 
are aware tliat these -may hare been different in diffe- 
rent cases, and we are by no means prepared to assumd 
it as certain that a simple and efficacious remedy will be 
devised^ but we hope it may be found, and without any 
imdue interference with the rights of indiriduals or 
with the freedom of commerce and industry. 

We had first proposed to draw up a series of ques* 
tions for publication and eirculatioti, but upon mature 
deliberation prefer to leare the subject open, assuring 
you that any information or suggestion will be thank- 
fully received, and duly acknowledged in the report 
which we shall make of the result of our inrestigation. 
We beg leaver^wever, to suggest a few general heads 
which may direct your attention to those points upon 
which we are chiefly anxious to obtain informationy 



.>iz: 



The Boiler. — its size, form tnd relative thickness, the 
materiitl from which it is made (of copper or iron, &c); 
if of iron, whether of foreign or American iron, espe- 
cially in^e boilers that exploded. 

Safety Vahe, — Its fomn size, load in propoKlon to 
the thickness of the boiler, liability to get out of or- 
der, facility of repair, number used, location of the 
valre. 

I^upply of Water. — ^Mode of insuring % spfficiency, how 
guaged? 

Jrrangemeni of the boilere in the boat; which is the least 
liable to accident. 

Construetum of the boat — to avoid the accidents in the 

boilers. 

In addition to these, we will add, that our wish is that 
the investigation should take the widest range; and we 
beg that you will give the same scope to your answer. 

Please direct your reply to Mr. Willu^m H%milUin, 
Actuary of the Franklin Institute. 
W. U. Keating, J. K. Mitchell, M. D. 

Robert Hare, M D. Benjamin Reeves, 

Samuel V. Merrick, George Fox, 

Alexander Dallas Hache, ThomssF. Jones, M, D, 

Isaiah Lttkens, Walter R. Johnson, 

lames J. Rush, M. W. Baldwin, 

James Ronaldson, James P. Espy, 

Frederick Graif, George Merric^, 

R. M. Patterson. 



PROCEEDINGS OF COUIfCELS. 

Monday Evening July 27'th. 

A petition was presjeiited from sundry citizens, pray- 
ing that they may be authorised to mike a foot pave- 
ment on only the south side of the alley below the 
Presbyterian Burying ground* At the comer of Fourth 
and Pine streets. Referred to Paving Committee. 

An ordinance was passed to release Hudson Car- 
lisle from his contract for digging the Pine Street Sew- 
er. 

Apotlier ordinance was passed to open Franklin 
Square as a public promenade. 

The Select Council refused to concur with the Com- 
mon in the bill to fix the width of the footways in Mul- 
berry street west of Broad, as eighteen feet. 

A petition was presented from sundry citizens pray- 
ing that measures may be taken to cause a private alley 
to be paved, running west from Eighth street, between 
Mulberry and Cherry. — Jhe City Commi^iouers were 
directed to notify the owners of property, to have the 
said alley payed* 

Resolutions were passed directing the City Commis- 
sioners to cause Jones' Alley to Fern street, to be re- 
{fuUted. curbed, and paved; also Norton and Cox's Al- 
ley, also Branch Alley, and Wheat street. 

|t was resolved th«)t the City Commissioners be di- 



rected to cause the laws to be carried into effect in 
all cases in relation to footways in front of unimproved 
lou. 

On motion of Mr. Troth it was resolved that m eom- 
mittee be appointed to wait upon the Mayor and advise 
with him as to the force suitable to be employed in clean- 
sing the gutters during the hot weather. 

Mr. Price, from the Market Committee, presented the 
following. 

7b the Select and Common CcuneHa, 

The committee on Markets have had under consider- 
ation the petition for re-building the Market House in 
High Street, between Third and Fourth streets. This 
market house has been built upwards of 40 years^ and 
many improvements would render its appearance and 
usefulness much improved. The roof is muoh decayed 
and will require considerable repair. By an act of ao» 
sembly, the Western moiety of the stalls are free of rent 
and although several applications have been made for a 
repeal, the request has not yet been granted. The 
number of stalls and stands^ which the city has the 
power to rent, is as follows, 

36 Butcher sUUs at $30 is $1080 00 

32 Meal and Shoemaker sUnds at #10 330 00 

32 Seed snd Vegetable stands at $10 320 00 

OuUide spaces at Third and Fourth streets 108 00 



Total, #1828 00 

Of which, the following are no( rented for the present 

year, 
15 Butcher stalls at $30 is $450 00 

3 Meal stands at 10 80 00 

14 Vegetable stands at 10 140 00 

Total, $670 00 

It is probable, all the stalls and stands of a new mar- 
ket house would readily rentf and if so, ^he additional 
rent received, wouki considerably more thtn pay the 
interest on the sum expended. Your commit^e are 
however of opinion that the city should have the con- 
troul of all the stalls; and are induced to believe, thai 
an early and energetic application to the Legislature, 
at the ensuing session, with a prospect of rebuikling^ 
would obtain a repeal of the acta, allowing fi'ee stalla. 

The following resolution, is therefore respectfully oft 
fered. 

Be it resolved, That it is recommended to the next 
Councils, to present to the Senate i|nd House of Bep- 
resentstives, in the early part of the next session, a me- 
morisl for a repeal of such laws as make free of rent* *!*/ 
of the stalls of the market houses in the city. 

1 he resolution was adopted. 



Air Act of N. Jibset to ihcorporitx tbi 
DEI.A W ARE A RARITAN CAlf AI. COMPAIIT. 

Sec . i . Be it enacted by the Council and General JU- 
eembly ofthk State, and it is hereby enacted by the oulAurs- 
iyofthe wame. That subscription books to the capital 
stock of the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company shall 
be opened within six months after the passing of this 
act, by James Psrker and James Keilson, of Middlesex, 
John Porter, of Somerset, William Halsted. of Hunter- 
don, and Garret D. Wall, of Burlington, or any three or 
more of them, whosre hereby appointed commisnon-, 
ers to receive subscriptions to the said stock, at such 
times and places as they or a majority of them ni«y di- 
rect, giving notice thereof, at least twenty days prior to 
the openipg of said bobks, by publishing the same in at 
least thre of the newspapers published in this state, three 
in the city of Philadelphii^ and three in the city of New 
York. ^ 

Sec. 2. Jnd be it enacted. That the capital stock of 
the kaid company shall be one million of Dollars, to be 
divided into shares of one hundred dollsrs each; and 
that wben five thousai^ shares are sub^ribed , fur, tji^ 

\ 
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persons holdln|^ the atme shall be, and thej are herebj 
iacorporated into a company by the name of "The 
Delaware and Rarttan Canal Company,** and by that 
name shall be capable of purchasing^, or of otherwise 
receiving and becoming^ possessed of, holding and con> 
keying of real and personal estate, shall hare perpetual 
succession, and power to make and use a common seal, 
and by said corporate name may sue and be sued, and 
shall have, enjoy, and exercise all the rirhts, powers, 
and privileges pertaining to corporate bodies, and ne- 
cessary to perfect an ex^ditious and complete line of 
communication from Philadelphia to New York, and to 
carry the objects of this set into effect. 

Sec. 3. And Beit enaeied. That at the time of sub- 
scribing for the said stock, five dollars shall be paid up- 
on each share subscribed for, to the commissioners, or 
tome of tbem, which money shall be paid over to the 
treaaorer of the company, as soon as one shall be ap- 
pointedy and that the residue of the subscriptions shaH 
be paid in such instalments, and at such times and pla- 
ces, and to such persons as the president and directors 
of the company shall from time to time direct and g^ve 
public notice of, and upon failure of payment thereof, 
as so directed, the said president and directors shall 
have power to forfeit the shares of each and every per- 
son so failing to pay the said instalments, or any of them, 
to mnd for the use of the said company — Provided^ that 
if the number of shares subscribed for, shall exceed 
the amount or number of shares authorized by tltis act 
to be subscribed for, that the said commissioners shall 
apportion the said stock among such subscribers in pro- 
portion to the amoimt or number of shares by them 
subscribed for as aforesaid — Provided oIbo, that no sub- 
scrtptlon for less than six shares of said stock shall be 
reduced by such apportionments. 

Sec. 4. And be it enaeied. That if the number of 
shares herein before made necessary for the incorpora- 
tioQ of said company be not subscribed within one year 
from the time or opening the said subscription books, 
thia act, and all the subscriptions under it, shall be null 
and void, and the said commissioners, after deducting 
thereout the expenses incurred shall return the residue 



point some other suitable person who, f«r the time be* 
ing, shall possess the same power and authority, and 
perform all the duties herein perscribed. 

Sec. 7. And be it enacted. That the said directors, or 
a majority of tliem,may supply any vacancy occurring in 
the interval between the annual elections, by t^e death* 
resignation, removal, or refusal to act of any president 
or director, and may appoint a treasurer and all other 
officers, engineers, agents, superintendents, and ser- 
vants that may be required to transact the business of 
the company, with such compensation as they may 
determine upon, and may exact from ttiem such secu- 
rity for the aue performance of their respective trusts aa 
tHcj fn*y thmk^xpedient^hey shall regulate the tolls^ 
and have the superint^fl^ce and direction of all ih% 
receipts and disbursemms, and all other affairs of the 
company, and may make and enfbrce auch ordinances 
and by-laws as they may think expedient for regulating 
the transfers of stock, and for the general government 
of the company, and management of its affairs— /Vovidbef 
the same are not repugnant to the lawa of this state or 
of the United State's. 

Sec. 8. And be it enacted. That, at the annual meet- 
ings of the stockholders, it shall be the duty of the pres- 
ident and directors of the preceding year to exhibit to 
the stockholders a full and complete statement of the 
affairs of the company during the said term. 
. Sec. 9. And be it enacted. That special meetings of 
the stockholders may be called by order of the said 
president and directors, or by the stockholders owning 
one-fourth of the whole stock of the company, oy giv- 
ing notice of the time and place of holding the aame, as 
is herein before directed with regard to the annual 
meetings, which said notice shall specify the particular 
object of the meeting — but that no business of the com- 
pany shall be transacted at such special meetings, un- 
less a majority in value of the stockholders attend and 
concur therein, who may require the books, accounts* 
and all papers and proceedings of the company, to b« 
exhibited by tl)e president and directors. 

Sec. 10. And be it enacted. That if, from any cause, 
any election herein before named shall not be bad at tbp 



of the money paid in to the respective subscribers or j time specified therefor, the same may be made at any 
their representatives, in proportion to the sums paid by ] other time, on notice as aforesaid, and that until such 



thon. 

Sec. 5. And be it enacted. That when fivethonsand 
ahstfes of the said stock are subscribed for, the said com- 
missioners shall call a meeting of the stockholders,giving 
at least twenty days notice of the time and place of said 
meeting, as herein before dh^cted, with regard to the 
•peningof thebook, at which meeting the subscrip- 
tion books shall be laid before the stockholders^ who 
shall thereupon proceed to elect by ballot,nine directors, 
anajority of whom shall be oitiaens of this state, to 
manage the affairs of the said company for one year, of 
which election the said commissioners, or a majority 
of them shall be judges, and that at the expiration of 
that term, and annually thereafter, upon like notice to 
be given by the directors for the time being, the said 
stockholders shall elect the same number of directors, a 
majority of whom ahall be citizens of this state as afore- 
said, and that at every such election, and in all other 
eaaes in which the stockhcdders shall be entitled to a 
vote, a vpte may be ffiven for each ahare by the holder 
or holders thereof, either in person or by proxy. 

Sec. 6. And be it enacted. That within twenty days 
after their annual election, as aforesaid, the said direc- 
tors shall elect a president of their said company, who 
shall hold his office for one year, and until another shall 
be electod, and receive such compensation for his ser- 
vices as a majoritjr of the said directors shall direct, and 
shall be the presiding officer at all the meetings of the 
sttd directors^ and have the casting vote when they shall 
be equally divided— he ahall have charge of the seal of 
the company, and shall appoint the judge or judgpes of 
all Actions of the stockholders, or, in case of his death, 
absenso, or inability so to do, the said directers shall ap- 



election is had the officers for the preceding year ahall 
continue to hold their respective offices until others are 
elected in their stead, and that the charter shall not be 
defeated or avoided by reason of the irregulmity or want 
of such election. 

Sec. 11. And be it enacted. That it shall be kwful for 
the said canal company to construct, make, erect, and 
execute a canal or artificial navigation from the watera 
of the Delaware river to the waters of the Raritan^d to 
improve the navigation of the said rivers, respectively, 
as may from time to time become necessary below 
where the said canal shall empty into the said rivers, 
respectively; which canal shall be at least fifty feet wide 
at the water Kne, and the waters therein be at leaat five 
feet deep throughout; and the said company are here- 
by empowered to supply the said canal with water from 
the river DeUware, by constructing a feeder, which 
feeder shall be so constructed as to form a navigably 
canal, not less than thir^ feet wide, and four feet deep, 
to conduct the water from any psrt of the river Dela- 
ware. 

Sec. 12. And be it enacted. That it shall be lawful for 
the said company to conatruct, make, and execute all 
the locks, works, device^wharves, toll-houses, and offi- 
ces necessary for the use of said canal and feeder; and it 
shall and may be lawfiil for the, said company, by the 
president and directors, and by any agent, engineer, 
superintendent, or contractor, or any other person or 
persons employed in the service of said comptny to en- 
ter from time to time, and at all times, upon all lands, 
whetherfcovered with water or not, for the purpose of 
exploring or surveying the route or routes for said canal 
and fee4er, ai^d loating the seTertl works ai| above sp^* 
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ctfiedt doings thereuolo no unneeeastry djuna^; aod 
wbeD the laid route or route* shall have been fixed up- 
on, and its several works located by the president and 
directorsy or a majority of them, and a survey thereof 
deposited in the office of the secretary of state, then it 
sludl be lawful for them, and for any agent, supertntend- 
•nt, engineer, contractor, or any person or persons em- 
ployed in the service of said corporation, at any time to 
enter upon, take possession of, and use all and singular 
Mch lands* waters, and streams, subject to such com- 
pensation to be made therefor, as is hereafVer directed 



|>#nses to the jvstice of the Supreme Coart, 
sioners, clerks, and other persons perform'mg any of the 
duties prescribed in this section of this act, as they or 
be shall think equitable and right, and to order and di- 
rect by whom the same shall be paid, under the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Sec. 14. Jind be it enacted^ That in case the laidooii^ 
pany, or the owner or owners of the said knd or ma- 
terials shall be dissatisfied with the report of the 
commissioners named in the preceding section, aod 
shall apply to the justices of the Supreme Court, at the 



Sec 13. Jndbe U enaeUdf That when the said com- next term after the iilling of the said report, the court 
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pany or its agents cannot agree with the owner or own- 
ers, of sueh required landmoi^ materials for the uac or 
purchase thereof and the Wjamee^ sustained bv such 
owner or owners, or when bj^ason of the legal inca- 
pacity or absense of such owner or owners no suoh 
agreement can be made, a particular description of the 
land or materials so required for the use of said compa- 
ny, in the construction of the said canal and feeder, vbaU 
be given in writing, under the oath or affirmation of 
tome engineer or proper agent of the company, and 
also the naoM or names of the occupant <^ occupants, 
if aay there be, and of the owner or owners, if known, 
and their residence, if the same can be ascertained, to 
one of the justices of the supreme Court of this state, 
who shall cause Uie said company to give notice there- 
ofto the persons interested, if known, and in this state, 
or if unknown or out of the state, to make publication 
ttiereo^ as he sfaaU direct, for any term not less than 
twenty days, and to assign a particular time and place 
fetbe appointment of the commissioners hereinafter 
named, at which time, upon satisfactory evidence to 
bim of the service or pubFication of such notice aforesaid, 
he shall appoint under his hand and seal, three disinter- 
ested, impartial, and judicious freeholders, not resident 
in the country in which the lands or materials in contro- 
versy lie, or owners reside, commisrfoners to examine 
and appraise the said land or materials,upon such notice 
to be given to the persons interested, ss shall be direct- 
ed by the justice making such appointnient to be ex- 
pressed therein, not less than twenty days; and it shall 
be the daty of the said commissioners, having first taken 
and subscribed an oath or affirmation before some person 
duly anthorized to administer an oath, faithfully and im- 
paitially to examine the SMtter in question, and to aiake 
a tnie report^ aooordiag to the best of their skill and 
underttan^g,to meet at the time and place appointed, 
and proceed to view and examine the said lands or ma- 
terial, and to make a just and equitable estimate or ap- 
praisement of the value of the same, and assessment of 
damages^ and after taking into tiew the benefits that 
will result ftom the canal or feeder to the owner or 
owners of the lands or materials, shidl report what sum, 
ff any, shall be paid by die smd company, for«uch land 
or maternds and damages aforesaid; which report ahaU 
be made in writing under the hands and seals of the 
aaid commissiofters, or any two of them, and filed within 
ten days thereafter, together with the sibresaid descrip- 
tion of the land or materials^ and the appointacnt and 
oaths or affirmations aforesaid, in the clef's office of 
ttst county in which the land or aMteriak are situate, to 
renunn of record therein, which report, or a copv there- 
of certified by the clerk of said county, aihan, ataH 
times^ be considered as plenary evidencO of the right of 
aid company to have, hold, use^ occupy^ possess, and 
ciyoy the said land or materiids, of the said owner or 
owners to recover the amount of said valnation, with 
interest and «ost, in an action of debt, in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, in a suit to be instituted against 
the company, if they shall neglect or refuse to pay the 
same fbr twenty days after demand made of thehr trea- 
surer, and shall from time totime constitute a lien upon 
the property of the company, in the nature of a mort- 
gage; and the said justice of the Supreme Court shall, 
on application of either party, and on reasonable notice 



shall h»v* the power, upon good cause shewn, to set 
the same aside, and thereupon to direct a proper issue 
for the trial of the said controversy to be formed b^ 
tween the said parties, and to order a jury to be struck, 
and a view of the premises and materials to be had, and 
the said issue to be tried at the next Circuit Court to be 
holden in the aaid county, upon the like notice; aad in 
the same manner as other issues in the said court are 
tried; and it shall be the duty of the said jury to assess 
the value of the said land or nuiteriab and damages sus- 
tained,having regard to the benefits aforesaid,and if tl^y 
shall find a greater sum than the said commisaiooera 
shall have awarded in favor of the said owner or owners^ 
then judgment thereon, with costs shall be entered 
against the said company, and execution awarded there- 
fer; but if the said jury shall be applied for by the said 
owner or owners, and shall find the same or a leaa sum 
than the company shall have offered, or the said com- 
missioners awarded, then the said costs to be paid by 
said applicant or applicanta, and either deducted out of 
the said sum found by the said jury, or execution awanU 
ed therefor, as the court shalldirect — Proetcfe^ that such 
application shall not prevent the company from taking 
the said land or materials upon the filing of the aforesaid 
report. 

Sec. 15. Md he ii enatUd, That it shall be lawful fm 
the said company, their officers^ superintendents, engi- 
neers, workmen, laborers, and other person or persons 
by them employed, with carts, wagons, and other car- 
riages, and, with their beasts of burthen and draughty 
and all necessary materials, too]% and implements^ to 
enter upon all lands contiguous or near to the route or 
track of the canal and feeder, doing as little danuige 
thereto as possible, repuring any l^eaches they make 
in the enclosures thereof and to take and carry aw«r 
any stone, gravel, clay, sand, earth, or other mateiiak 
there, being most conveniently situated, aad being most 
suitable for making or repairing said canal or feeder, or 
the locks and other devices before mentioned thereto 
belon^ng, the said owners or occupants beinf eatitled 
to a fair compensation or remuneration fer their aateri- 
als taken, and damage done, if claimed within twdve 
months from the time of snch daouige auitained, or aiar 
terials taken away; and in case of disagreement as lo 
the amount of such damage sustained, or the value of 
such materiab taken away, then it shall be lawliil fer 
the said company to apply to one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court, not beimg a stookholdeiv or interested 
in any way, and in ease be shaU bea stockholder, or in- 
terested, then to one of the judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, not being a stockhcMder, nor in any way ia^ 
terested, whose duty it shaU be, upon such 4U>p]icatioiH 
to appoint three judicioos and disinterested freeholders 
of the states not resident in the county where such lands 
lie; and thereupon the sud appraisen having riven at 
least fifteen days notice in the maimer aforesaidt of tho 
time and pbu^e of their meeting to the owner or ownenb 
occupant or occupants, or person or persons^ having 
charge of such lands, to meet at such time and plaoe^ 
and, having taken an oath or affirmation fairly and im- 
partially to inquire into and report the value of the said 
materials, and the amount of the said damsges, wfaiob 
may be submitt^ to their judgment, shall proceed lo 
view and examine the premisea, snd make a vahiation 
lo ibVothefB, tax, and adow such costs, ttt^ and ex- 1 and appiaiseflseat under their hands and seals^ and do* 
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Ibcr the aarae iota the office of the teoreUry of the 
•tate of New Jersey; which said lakistion and appraise* 
meat shall he cottclusire evideoce of the vakie of the 
said materials^ and the amount of damages sustained bj 
such owner or owners of such lands, in any suit to be 
broufbt therefor; and every such owner or owners of 
the said land, haring first made deomnd of the said 
companj for the amount so valued or appraised, may sue 
for and recover the same by action of debt, with costs 
ofsulL 

Sec 16. Jnd b$ ii ermpie^ That itshallbethe duty 
of the campanr to construct and keep in repair good 
and sufficient bridges or passages over the said canal 
and feeder, where any public or other roads sbal] 
cross the same, so that the pssssge of carriages, horsey 
and cattle on said roads shall not be prevented thereby, 
and also where the said canal or feeder shall intersect 
the &rro or lands of any individual, to provide and keep 
in repair a suitable bridge or bridges as aforesaid, so 
that the owner or owners and others may pass the 



8eo. IT.Jindbeii inaeUdt That the said company 
are hereby aothorised to dennnd and receive such sum 
Of sums of money, for tolls and the transportation of per- 
sons and every species of property, whatsoever, on said 
canal and feeder, as they shall fW>m time to time think 
reasonable and proper: FroMed^ that they shall not 
charge more than at the rate of fbur cents per ton per 
mile, tdl, for the tranntortation of every species of pro- 
perly, nor mere than five cents per mile, toll, the cany- 
mg of each passenger, on the csnal, and not more than 
half that rate of toU on the feedert and that the said ca- 
nal and feeder, and their appendages, and the land over 
which the same shall pass, and all the works and im- 
p r ov c m c nts^ and all other property whatever belong- 
ing to the company, are hereby vested in the said com- 
pany incorporated by this act, and their successors, for 
and during the continuance of this charter; and the 
shares of the capital stock shall be deemed and oonsid- 
ered personal estate: Frovided oAsoy^ that in case the 
said company shall not complete the canal and feeder 
within the time herein after limited, or, if after the same 
is completed, shall abandon the said canal and feeder, 
or cease to use and keep the same in repair, at any 
time, for three successive yean that then and in that 
case this charter shall be annulled, and the title to the 
lands over which the ssid canal and feeder shall pass, 
shall be revested in the person or persons from whom 
the lands were taken by concession or by inquisition as 
aforesaid, their heirs and assigns: Prmndta mhoatf*, if 
the state of New Jersey shall take possession of said ost^ 
nal and feeder, then the ssid canal and feeder, and the 
title to the said lands shall be, and hereby are vested in 
the state of New Jersey, to be used or disposed of ss the 
legislature ntay deem proper. 

Sec. 18. Jnd be it enacUd, That the president and di- 
rectors of the said company shall, ss soon as the sfTairs 
of Use company will admit, declare and make such divi. 
dend as they may deem prudent and proper, of the nett 
profits thereof, and shall semi-annually declare such div- 
idend, and pay the same to the stockholders of the said 
company, in proportion to the amount of shares held by 
them respectively, or in case they fail so to do, assign 
their reasons to the stockholders, in writing, for not do- 
ing ao. 

Sec 19. And be it enaded^ That, under the powers, 
restrictionfl^ and conditions stipulated and prescribed in 
the foregoing enactments, it shall be lawful for the com- 
pany aforesaid to alter any part or parts of the route of 
the canal or feeder, if in constructing the same they 
meet with any insurmountable obstructions arising from 
rocks or other physical causes, msking compensation 
to owners, as herein before directed; and that it shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons, bocfy corporate 
or politic, whatsoever, to construct any canal within 
five roilcs of any point of the aaid canal or feeder, with- 
out tht consent <u the said company, expressed in wri* 



ting under their common seal, saving to any pwMm or 

Eersora^ body politic or corporate, any of thieir just and 
'g^ rights alieady vested, to the contrary of this pro- 
hibition! and it shall be the duty of the chancellor of 
this stkte, upon an application made therefor by biU in 
due form of law by the said company to isaue his in- 
junction to stay and prevent the erection and constnic- 
tion of any such canal. 

Sec.20. jand be it enacted, That the said canal and 
feeder, and the works to be erected thereon, in virtue 
of this act, for the transportation of piMsengers and 
freight as aforesaid, when so far completed as to be used, 
shall be esteemed a public highway, free for the trana- 
portation of passengers, or any goodB, commodities or 
produce whatever, on payment of the established tolls. 

Sec 3L Jnd be it enaeUd^ That if any person or per* 
sons shall, in any manner, wilfully or maliciously des- 
troy, injure, or obstruct said canal or feeder, or any of 
their parts or works therewith connected, or unnecessa* 
rily or maliciously open any gates thereon, he, she, or 
they, shall forfeit and pay to the said company any sum 
not exceeding one hundred doUara, to be by them re* 
covered in any court of competent jurisdiction, in an ac* 
tlon of debt; aind also be liable to pay double the amount 
of dionages sustained thereby. 

Sec 23. Jind be it enacted. That if ft shall be neces- 
ssry to carry into full efiect the objects of this act, the 
stockholders shall have the power to increase the capi* 
tal stock of the said company, any sum not exceeding 
five hundred thousand dollars, by increasing the num* 
her of shares for that purpose. 

Sec 33. Jind be it enaded. That the legisUture of this 
state ahall have the riff ht of subscribing for one-fourth of 
the cspital stock of the company created by this act, 
and in case the state shall so subscribe, it ahall have the 
appointment of two of the directors of the said compa- 
ny, or if the state shall subscribe for a less number of 
shares, then the state shall have the appointment of one 
director* which director or directors shall be appointed 
in auch manner as the legikUture shall by hiw direct: 
Prmddedahme, that if the legislature shall omit or re- 
fuse to authorize such subscription as aforesaid, for tho 
spsce of two years after the said company ahall have 
fixed upon and agreed to the size, dimensions, and 
routes or location of the said canal and feeder, then the 
said right to subscribe shall cease: Jnd pnwided oka, 
that ifthe state shall subscribe for any portion of said 
stock, not less than one eighth part thereof, the cornpa- , 
ny ahall not thereafter alter or change the size, dimen- 
sions, or location thereof, without the consent of tlie le- 
gislature. 

Sec 24. Jnd be it enacted, That if the canal and feed- 
er shall not be commenced within two years after the 
passiiitr of this act, or shall not be completed withhi 8 
years, this act shall be void. 

Sec. 25. Jnd be it enacted. That at the expiration of 
thirty years from the completion of the canal and feed* 
er, the legishiture of this state rosy cause an appraise* 
nnent of the said canal and feeder, and the appendages 
thereof to be made by six persons, three of whom shall 
be appointed by the Governor, or persons administer> 
ing the government of this state, the remaming three 
by the company, who, or a majority of them, shall re- 
port the value thereof to the legislature, within one year 
from tlie time of their appointment, or if they cannot 
agree, they shall choose a seventh, who, with the afore- 
said six, sliall report as aforesaid, which value shall in 
no case exceed the first costs of the said canal and feed- 
er, with the lands and appendaees thereof, and thereup- 
on the state shall have the privilege for ten years, of ta- 
king said canal and feeder upon the payment to the 
company of the amount of the said report within one 
year after electing, to teke said canal and feeder, whidl 
report shall be filed in the office of the secretary of this 
state, and the whole property and interest of tlie canal 
and feeder, and the appendages thereof, aliall be vested 
in the state ot New Jersey, upon payment of the imouot 
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•o reported (o the said company t and it shall be the du- 
ty of the president of the company, to lay before the 
legislaturci under oath or affirmation, whenever the le- 
gislature shall so request, a full and fair statement of the 
costs of the t»aid can<kl and feeder, with their appenda- 
9es, and of the receipts and disbursements of sa:d com- 
pany: Frmndedt that if the said company shall, fur the 
space of two months aAer ihe appointment of apprais- 
ers made by the state, refuse or neglect to appoint the 
requisite number of appraisers on their part, that then 
and in that case, the governor, or person administering 
tlie government of this state, sliall have ttie power to 
appoint two appruisers, who, with those appointed by 
the governor, or person administering the government, 
shall make the valuation aforesaid, and the said compa- 
ny shall be bound thereby — Jnd provided ako^ that if 
the appraisers appointed by the governor or person ad- 
ministering the government, and the company respec- 
tively to be equally divided, and the appraisers on the 
part of the company, shall refuse or neglect for two 
weeks, to appoint a seventU person, or cannot agree on 
the appointment of such seventh person, within said 
period, as heretofore provided, that then and in that 
case the governor, or peraon administering the govern- 
ment, shall appoint the said seventh person — j^tdjtrth 
vided akot that if any of the said appraisers so appointed 
on the part of the state, shall refuse or neglect to per- 
form the duties required, that the governor, or person 
administering the government, shall have power to ap- 
point other sppraisers in the place of those who do so 
refuse or neglect to perform the duty aforesaid. 

,Sec. 26. Andbt it madtii^ Ihat from and after the 
completion of tlie said canal aind feeder, it shall be the 
duty of the treasurer of said company, under oath or 
affirmation, to make qtiarterly returns of the number of 
passengers, ami the numbei uf tuns of merchandize, 
and other articles, transported thereon across the state, 
to the treasurer of this ^tate, for the time being", and 
tliereupon to pay the ^aid treasurer ot the stiite the sum 
ot eight cents for each and every passenger, and the 
sum ot eight cents for each and every ton of merchan* 
dixe so tr^nhported thereon, excepting the articles 
>of coal, lumber, lime, wood, ashes and similar low pri- 
ced articles, for which two cents per ton shall be paid 
aforesaid; and that no other tax or impost shall be 
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levied or assessed upon the said company. 

Sec. 27. Jlnd be it enacted^ That this act shall be 
deemed and taken as a pubUc act, and as such taken 
notice of by all courts of this state, without the necessi- 
ty of pleading the same. 



Eatracted fhua Wat»on*» *<Annals af Philadelphia.** 

APPAREL. 

Our forefathers were occasionally iine practical 
aatmstft on offensive innovations in dress — they lost 
no time in paraphrastic verbiage which might or 
might not effect its aim, but with moat effective 
appeal to the populace, they quickly carried their 
point, by making it the scoff and derision of the 
town! On one occasion, when the ladies were going 
astray after a passion for long red cloaks, to which their 
lords had no aflTectionii, they succeeded to ruinr their 
reputation, by concerting with the executioners to liave 
a female felon hung in a cloak of the best ton! Oivano- 
ther occasionr in the time of the Revolution, when the 
••tower" head-Rear of the ladies was ascending,. Babel- 
like to the skies, the growing enormity was efi^etually 
repressed, bpr the parade through the st/eets of a tall 
male figure in ladies attire, decorated with the odious 
tower-gear, and preceded by a drum! At an earlier 
period, one of the intended dresses, called a trollopee, 
(probably from the word trollop) became a subject of 
offence. The satirists, who guarded and framed the 
•uroptuaiy code of the town, procured thft wife of Dan- 
iel feltittcau the hangoMo, to be array Jr in ful) dresa 



troUbpee, &c. and to parade the town with mde muaie! 
Nothing could stand the derision of the populace! Ddi. 
cacy and modesty shrunk from the gaze and sneem of 
the muhitude ! And the trollopee, like the others, ^was 
abandoned! 

Mr. B , a gentleman of 80 years of age, has given 

me his recollections of the costumes of his early days in 
Philadelphia, to this effect, to wit: Men wore three- 
square or cocked hats, and wigs, coats with large cuffs, 
big skirts, lined and stiffened with buckram. None er- 
er saw a crown higher than the head. The coat of a 
beau had three or four large phuta in theskht^ waddtD|^ 
almost like a coverlet to keep them smooth, i^iffa, very 
large, up to the elbows, open below and inclined down, 
with lead therein; the capes were thin and low, so as 
readily to expose the dose plaited neck-atock of fine 
linen cambric, and the large silver itock-btickle on the 
back of the neck, shirts with hand ruffles^ sleeres finely 
plaited, breeches close fitted, with silver, stone or paste 
gem buckles, shoes or pumps with silver buckles of va- 
rious sizes and patterns, thread, worsted and silk stock- 
ing s; the poorer class wore sheep and buckakin breech- 
es close set to the limbs. Gold and silver sleeve but- 
tons, set vrith stones or paste, of various colours and 
kinds, adorned the wrists of the ahirtaof all classes. — 
The very boys often wore wigs, and their dresses in 
general were similar to that of the men. 

l*he odious use of wig^ was never disturbed till afler 
the return of Braddock's broken army. They appear- 
ed in Philadelphia, wearing only then* natural baii^— a 
mode well adapted to the military, and thence adopted 
by our citizens. The king of England too, about tbia 
time, havingcast off his wig malgree the will^ of the peo- 
ple, and the petitions and remonstrances of the periwig 
makers of London, thus confirmed the change uf fashion 
here, and completed the ruin of our wig makers. 

The women wore cap8.(a bare head was never seen*) 
stiff stays, hoops from six inches to two feet on each 
bide, so that a full dressed lady entered a door like a 
crab, pointing her obtruding flanks end foremost, high 
heeled shoes of black stuff with white cotton or thread 
stocking^; and in the miry times of winter they wore 
clogs, gala shoes, or pattens. 

The days of stiff-coats, sometimes wire-framed, and 
of large hoops, was also stiff and formal in manners at 
set balls and assemblages. The dances of that day 
among the politer class were minuets, and some times 
country dances; among the lower order hipesaw was 
every thing. 

As soon as the wigs were abandoned and the natural 
haur was cheriahed, it became the mode to dress it by 
pUiting it, by queuing and clubbing, or by wearing it in 
a black silk sack or bag, adorned with a laige black 
rose. 

In time, the powder, with which wigs and the natural 
hair had been severally adorned, was run into disrepute 
only about 28 to 30 years ago, by the then strange in- 
novation of •*Brutus heads;" hot only then discanKng 
the long cherished powder and perfume and tortured 
frizle-work, but also literally becoming **Round beads»" 
by cropping off all the pendant graces of ties, bobs^ 
clubs, queus, &c! The hardy beaux who firat encoun- 
tered public opinion by appearing abroad unpowdered 
and cropt, bad many starers. The old men for a time 
obstinately persisted in adherence to the old regime, 
but death thinned their ranks, and use and previSence 
of numbers at length gave countenance td modem usage. 
Another aged gentleman, colonel Bl. states, of the re- 
collections of his youth, thst young men of the highest 
fashion wore swordii — so frequent it waa as to excite no 
surprise when seen. Men as old as forty so arrayed 
themselves^ They wore also gold laced cocked hats, 
and similar lace on their scarlet vests. Their coat-skirts 
were stiffened with wire or buckram and lapt ooch oth- 
er at the lower end in walking; In that day no man wch« 
drawers, but then* breeches (so called undeservedly 
tlieD)were lio^d in winter, and were tightly fitted. 
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IVoro various reoiiniscenti we glean, that laced ruf- 
fles, depending over the hand*were a mark of indispeom- 
hle gentility. The coat and breeches were generally 
^ desirable of the same material — of •'broad cloth" for 
winter, and of silk camlet for summer. No kind of cot- 
ton fabrics were then in use or known^ hose were there- 
fore of thread or silk in summer, and of fine worsted in 
winter^ shoes were square-toed and were often "dou- 
ble channelled." To these succeeded sham toes as 
peaked as possible. When wigs were universally worn, 
grey wigfs were powdered, and for that purpose sent in 
a paper box frequently to the barber to be dressed on 
bis block-head. But "brown wigs,* so called, were ex- 
empted from the white disp^ise. Coats, of red cloth, 
c?en by boys, were considerably worn, and plush 
breeches and plush vests of various colours, shining and 
slipping, were in common use. Everlasting, made of 
worsted, wfts a fabric of great use for breeches and 
sometimes for vests. The vest had great depending 
pocket flaps, and the breeches were very short above 
the stride, because the art of suspending them by sus- 
penders was unknown. It was then the test of a well 
formed man, that he could by his natural form readily 
keep his breeches above his hips, and his stockings, 
without gartering, above the calf of the leg. With the 
queus belonged frizzled side locks,and toutpies formed 
of the natural hair, or, in defect of a long tie, a splice 
was added to it. Such was the general passion for the 
longest possible whip of hair, that sailors and boat men, 
to make it grow, used to tie theirs in eel skins to aid 
its growth. Nothing like surtbuts were known; but 
they had coating or cloth great coats, or blue cloth and 
brown camlet cloaks, with green' baize lining to the 
Utter. In the time of the American war, many of the 
American ofi^cers introduced the use of Dutch blank- 
ets for great coats. The sailors ip the olden time used 
to wear hats of glazed leather or of woollen thrumbs, 
called chapeaus, closely woven and loo^cing like a rough 
knap; and their "small clothes," as we would say now, 
were immense wide petticoat-breeches, wide open, at 
the knees, and no longer. About 70 years ago our 
working men in the country wore the same, having no 
falling flaps but shts in front; they were so full and free 
in girth, that they ordinarily changed the rear to the 
front when the seat became prematufely worn out. In 
sailors and common people, big silver broaches in the 
bosom were displayed, and long quartered shoes ^with 
extreme big buckles on the extreme front. 

Gentlemen in the olden time used to carry muflf^ees 
Hi Winter. It was in effect a little woollen muff of va- 
rious colours, just big enough to admit both hands, and 
long enough to screen the wrists which were then more 
^Xpos^d than now; for they wore short sleeves to 
the'nr coats purposely to display their fine linen ami 
plaited shirt sleevef| with their gold buttons and some- 
times laeed ruffles. The sleeve cuffs were very wide, 
and hung down depressed with leads in them. 

In the summer season, men very of^en wore calico 
morning gpownA at all times of the day and abroad in the 
streets. A damask banyan was much the same thing by 
another name, poor labourTng men wore ticklenberg 
linen for ahirts, and striped ticken breeches; they wore 
grey duroy-coats in winter; men and boys alwavs wore 
leather breeches. Leather aprons were used by all 
tradesmen and workmen. 

8ome of the peculiarities of the female dress were to 
the following eflect, to wit: Ancient ladies are still alive 
who have told me that they often had their hair tortui- 
ed for four hours at a sitting in getting the proper crisp- 
ed curls of a ba^ curler. Some who designed to be 
inimitably captivating, not knowing they could be sure 
of professional services where so many hours were oc- 
eupled upon one gay head, have actually had the 6pe- 
ntJon performed the day before it was required, then 
have Slept all night in a sitting posture to prevent the 
derangement of their frizzle and curls! M This is a real 
Ikcr, and wie could, if questioned, name cases. They 
Vol. VI. 12 



were, of course, rare occurrence?, proceeding from 
some extra occasions, when there were several toserve^ 
and but few such refined hair dressers in the place. 

This formidable head -work was succeeded by rollers 
over which the hair was combed above the forehead. — 
These again were superseded by cushions and artificial 
curled work, which could be sent out to the barber's 
block, like a wig, to be dressed, leaving the lady aa 
home to pursue other objects-^-thus pioducing a gjrand 
refonnation in the economy of time, and an exemption 
too from former durance vile. 

When the ladies first began to lay off their cumbroua 
hoops, they, supplied their place with successive succe- 
daneums, such as these, to wit: First came bishops— a 
thing stuffed or padded with horse liair^ then succeed* 
ed a smaller affair under the name of cue aft J'aris, also 
padded with horse hai.r! How it abates our admiration 
to contemplate the lovely sex as bearing a roll of horse 
hair under their garments! Next they supplied ttieir 
place with silk or calimanco, or russell thickly quilted 
and inlaid with wool, made into petticoats; then these 
were supplanted by a substitute of half a dozen of pet- 
ticoats. No wonder such ladies needed fans in a sultry 
summer, and at a time when parasols were unknown, tor 
keep off the solar rays! I knew a lady going to a gala^ 
party who had, so lai-ge a hoop tliat when she sj^t in the 
chaise she so filled it up, that the person who drove it 
(it had no top) stood up behind the box and directed 
the reins! 

Some of these ancieAt belles, who thus sweltered un 
dertlie weight of six petticoats, have lived now to see 
their posterity, not long since, go so thin and transpa- 
rent, a la Fruneaise^ especially when between the be- 
holder -and a declining sun, as to make a modest eve 
sometimes instinctively avert its gaze ! 

Among some articles of female ^M^ear we may name, 
the following, to wit — Once they wore a 'skimmer liat,', 
made of a fabric which shone like siUer tinsel, it was o^ 
a very small flat crown and big brim, not unlike the 
present Leghorn f)ats. Another hat, not unhke it in 
shape, Was made of woven horse haii:> wove in flowen*^ 
and called *horse*hair bc:inets,'— an article' which mighf 
be again usefully introduced for children's wear as an' 
enduring hat for long service. 1 have seen what waa' 
called a bath-bonnet, made of black satin, and so con' 
structed to lay infblds that it could be set upon likp a 
chapeau bras, — a good aiticle now for travelling Udiesf 
'The mush-mellon' bonnet, used before the Revolution, 
had numerous whale-bone stiffeners in the crown, stt 
at aA inch apart in parallel lines and presenting ridge's 
to the eye between the bones. The next. bonnet watf" 
the 'whale-bone bonnet,' having only the bones in the 
front as stiffeners. *A calash bonnet' was always form- 
ed of green rilk; it was worn abroad, covering the head,' 
but when in rooms it could fall back in folds hk6 the 
springs of a calash or gig top; to keep it up over the 
head it was drawn up by a cord always held in the haitd' 
of the wearer. 1 he 'wagon bonnet,' always of black 
silk, was an article exclusively in use among the Friends^' 
was deemed to look, on the head, not unlike the top of 
the Jersey wagons, and having a pend^t piece of like 
silk hanging from tlie bonnet and covering the shobi"' 
ders. The only straw wear was that called the ^taaw 
bee*hive bonnet,' worn generally by old people- , ^ , 

The ladies once wore, 'hollow breasted stays,' whtdt' 
were exploded as injurious to the health. Th^o e^tMb 
the use Of straight stays. £ven little girls wore such 
stays. At one time the g^wns worn had no fronts; the 
design wsa to display a finely quilled Marseilles, silk or 
aatin petticoat, and a worked stomacher on the waist.-^ 
In other dresses a white apron was the mode; all wore 
large pockets under their gowns. Among the caps was' 
the 'queen's night cap,'— the same alwa)s worn by La- 
dy Washington. The 'ctishioo hend drcsb' was of gauss 
stiffened out in cyUndrical/orm with white sp'u^l wire. 
The border of the cap was called thf balcony. 

A lady of my acquaintance thus describes the recoUci* 
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tions of her early days preceding the war of Indepen- 
dence. Dret9 was discriminative and appropriate, both 
as regarded the season and the character of the wearer. 
JLadics never wore the same dresses at work and on vis- 
its) they sat at home, or went in the morning, in chints; 
brocades, satins and mantuas were reserved for evening 
or dinner parties. Uobes or negKgees, as they were 
called, were always worn in full dress. Muslins were 
not worn atalU little Misses at a dancing-school ball 
(for these were almost the only fetes that fell to their 
share in the daj's of discrimination) were dressed in 
frocks of lawn or cambric. Worsted waa then thought 
dress enough for common days. 

As a universal fact, it may be remarked that no vtber 
colour than black was ever made for ladies bonnets when 
formed of silk or satin. Fancy colours were unknown, 
and white bonnets of silk fabric had never been seen. — 
The first innovations remembered, was the bringing in 
of blue bonnets. 

The time was, when the plainest women amon^ the 
Friends (now so averse to fancy colours) wore their co- 
loured silk aprons, say, of green, blue, &c This was at 
a time when the gay wore white aprons. In time,white 
aprons were disused by the gentry,and then the Friends 
left off their coloured ones and iiscd the white! The 
same old ladies, among Friends whom we can remem- 
ber as wearers of the white aprons, .wore also large 
white beaver hata, with scarcely the sign of a crown, 
and which was indeed confined to the bead by silk cords 
tied under, the chin. Eight dollars would buy such a 
hut, when beaver fur was more plentiful. They lasted 
Buch ladies almost a whole life of wear. They showed 
no fur. 

Very decent women went abroad and to churches 
with check aprons. I have seen those, who kept their 
coach in my time to bear them to church, who told me 
they went on foot with a check apron to the Arch st 
Presbyterian meeting in their youth. Then all hired 
women wore short-gowns and petticoats of domestic 
fabric, and could be instantly known as such whenever 
■cen abroad. 

In the former days it was not uncommon to see aged 
persons with large silver buttons to their coats and vests 
— >it waa a mark of wealth. Some had the initials of their 
namea engraved oo each button. Sometimes they were 
made out of real quarter dollars, with the coinage im- 
pression retained,-^thcse were used for the coats, and 
the eleven-penny-bitsfor vests and breethes. My fiMh- 
cr wore an entire suit decorated with concb-sbell btit- 
tans, silver mounted. 

An aged gentleman, O— J^, Eaq. told me of see- 
ing one of the most respectable gentlemen going to the 
bMl room in Lodge alley in an entire suit of drab cloth 
richly laced with silver. . 

On the subject of wigs, I have noticed the following 
special facts, to wit — They were as generally worn by 
genteel Friends as by any other people. This was the 
more surprising as they religiously professed to exclude 
all superfluities, and yet nothing could have been offer- 
ed to the mind as so essentially useless.* 

Ui the year 1685, Willism Penn writes to his steward, 
Jsmes Harrison^ requesting him to allow the Governor 
(Lloyd,) his deputy, the use of his wigs in his absence. 

In the year 1719, Jonathan Dickinson, a Friend, in 
writing to London for his clothes, hays, *M want for my- 
self and my three sons each a wigg — light good bobba." 

In 1730, ( see a public ad%*ertisement to this effect in 
ihfc Gazette, to wit — "A good price will be given for 
good clean white horse hair, by William Crosswaithe, 
peruke maker." Thus showing of what materials our 
forefathers got their white wigs! 

In 1737, the perukes of the day as then sold, were 
thus described, to wit — "Tyes, bobs, majors, spencers, 



•The Friends have, however, a work in ther library, 
written ageinst perukes and their makers, by John Mul- 
liiier. 



foxtails and twists, together with curies or tatea (tetes) 
for the ladies.*' 

In the year 1765, another peruke maker advertise* 
prepared hair for judges' full bottomed wigs, tyes for 
gentlemen of the bar to wear over their htir, brigadiers, 
dress bobs, bags, cues, scratches, cut wigs, &c. and to 
accommodate ladies be has tates, (tetes,) towers, ^c. — 
At same time a stay maker advertises cork stays, whale 
bone stays, jumps, and easy causkets, thin boned mis- 
ses' and ladies' stays, and pack thread stays! 

We have even an insight into the wardrobe of Ben- 
jamin Franklin In the year 1738, caused by his adver^ 
tiiement for stolen clothes, to wit : *'broad-cloth breech- 
es lined with leather, sagathee coat lined with ailk, and 
fine homespun linen shirts." 

From one advertisement of thtf year 1745, 1 take the 
following no unintelligible articles of dress — all of thei» 
presented for sale too, even for the ladies, on Fisbbome's 
wharf, "back of Mrs. Fishboume's dwelling," to wit: 
<*Tandems, isinghams, nuns, bag and gulix, (these 
all mean shirting) huckabacks, a figured worsted for 
women's gowns) quilted hundiums, turkettees, gras- 
setts, single allopeenf, children's stays, jumps and bo- 
dice, whalebone and iron busks, men's new market 
aq)s, silk and worsted wove patterns for breechers, al- - 
libaoies, dickmansoy, cushloes, chuckloes, cuttaneei^ 
crimson dannador, chain'd soosees, lemonees, byram- 
pauts, moree, naffermamy, saxlingham, prunelloc^ bar- 
ragons, druggets, florettas," &c. &c. 

A gentleman of Cheraw, South Carolina, has now in 
his possession an ancient cap, worn in the colony of 
New Netherlands about 150 years aro, such aa nuy 
have been worn by some of the Chieftains among tbe 
Dutch rulers set over us. The crown is of elegant yel- 
lowish brocade, the brim of crimson silk velvtt, turned 
up to the crown. It is elegant even now. 

In the year 1749, 1 met with the incidental mention 
of a singular overcoat, worh* by captain James asaatorm 
coat, made entirely of beaver fur, wrought together in 
the manner of feltmg hats. 

Before the'UevoIution no hired men or women wore 
any ahoes ao fine as calf skin { tliat kind was the exclu- 
sive property of the gentry; the servants wore coarae 
neatS'leather. The calf skin shoe then had a white ' 
rand of sheep skin stiched into the top edge of the sole, 
which they preserved white as a dress shoe as long m 
possible. 

It was very common for children and working women 
to wear beads made of Job's-teara.a berry of a shrub. 
They used them for economy, and caid it prevented 
several diseases. 

Until the period of the Revolution, ever>' person who 
wore a fur hat had it always of entire beaver. Every 
apprentice, at receiving his ••freedom," received a real 
beaver, at a cost of six doliars. Their evety-day hata 
were of wool, and called felts. What were ealled ro- 
ram hats,beii>gftjr faced upon wool felts, came into use 
directly af^er peace, and excited much surprise as to 
the invention. GeBtlemeu's hats, of entire beaver, uni- 
versally cost eiglit dollars. 

The use of laceveils to ladies faces is but a modem faah*' 
ion, not of more than twenty to thirty years standing.— « 
Now they wear bUck, white and green,— the bat only 
lately introduced as a sumnrer veil. In olden time, 
none wore a veil but as a msrk and badge of mourning, 
and then, as now, of crape, in preference to lace. 

Ancient ladiea remembered a time hi their early life, 
when the ladiea wore blue stockings and party-coloured 
clocks of very striking appearance. 

Old Mra. Shoemaker, who died in 1825 at the age of* 
95, said that she had lived many yeais in Philadelphia 
before she ever saw temple spectacles — a name then 
given as a new discovery, but now so common as to hare 
lost its distinctive charactet . In her early yeara the 
onlv spectacles she ever saw were called *'bridge apee- 
taclea," without any side supporters, and held on the 
nose solely by nipping the bridge of the nose. 
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My grandmother wore a black relvet mask in winter 

-with a ailver mouth-piece to keep it on, by retaining it 

io-Ui« mottth. I have been told that green ones have 

-been Qsed in summer for some few ]ftdies» for ndihg in 

the sun on horseback. 

Ladies formerly wore cloaks ua their chief over-coats; 
^ey were used with some changes of form under the 
successire names of roqueUos, capuchins, and >cardt- 
nals. 

In Mrs. Shoemaker's time, above named, they had 
no knowledge of umbrellas to keep off rain, but she 
b$d wien sonte few use kitisols^an article as small as 
pKsent parasols now. Tbey were entirely to keep off 
rain from ladies. They were of oiled muslin, and were 
of various colours from India by way of England. They 
must, however, have been but rare, as they never ap- 
pear io aay advertisement. 

Dr. Chancellor and the Rev. Mr. Ducbe were the 
first persons in Philadelphia, who were ever seen to 
wear umbrellas to ketp off the rain. They were of 
oiled linen, very coarse and clumsy, with ratan sticks. 
Before their time, some doctors «nd ministers used an 
oded linen cape hooked round their shoulders, looking 
not unlike the big .coat-capes now in use, and then call- 
ed a roque|auc. It was only used for severe storms. 

About the year 1771, the first efforts were made in 
Philadelphia tp introduce the use of umbrellas in sum- 
mer as defence from the sun. They wei» then scout- 
ed in the pdblic Gazettes as fr ridiculous effeminacy. — 
On the other band, the physicians recommended them 
to keep off vertigoes, epilepsies,, sore eyes, fevers, &c. 
Finally, as the doctors were their chief patrons. Doctor 
Chancellor and Doctor Morgan, with the Rev. Parson 
Duehe, were the first persons who bad the hardihood 
to be so singular as to wear umbrellas in sun-shine. Mr. 
Bingham, when he returned from the West Indies, 
where he had amassed a great fortune in the Revolu- 
tion appeared abroad in the streeU attended by a mulat- 
to boy bearing his umbrella. But his example did not 
take, and he desisted from its use. 

In the old time, shagreen-cased watehes, of turtle 
shell and pinchbeck, were the earliest kind seen; but 
watches of any kind were much more rare then. When 
they began to come into use, they were so far deemed a 
matter of pride and show, that men are living Who have 
heard public Friends ezpreM their concern at seeing 
their youth in the show of watches or watch chains. It 
was so rare to find watches in common use that it was 
quite an annoyance at watch makers to be so repeatedly 
called on by street passengers for the hour of the day. 
Mr. Duffield, therefore, first set up an out-door clock to 
give the time of day to people in the street. Gold 
chains would have been a wonder then; silver and steel 
chains and seals were the mode, and regarded good 
enough. The best gentlemen of the country were 
content with wlver watches, although gold ones were 
occasionally used. Gold watches for ladies was a rare 
occurrence, and when worn were kept without display 
for domestic use. ^ ^ 

The use of boots have come in since the war of In- 
dependenoei they were first with black tops, after the 
militaiy, strapped i|p in union with the knee bspd^; < 
afterwards bright tops were introduced. The leggings 
to these latter were made of buckskin, for some ex- 
tr^ne beaux, for the sake of close fiting a well turned 

leg. 

It having been the object oflhese pages to notice tlie 
change of fashions in the habilimenU of men and wo- 
men from the olden to the modem time, it may be ne- 
cessary to tay that no attempt has been made to note 
tiie quick iocc^on of modem changes,— precisely 
becauae th^ fre too rapid and evanescent for any use- 
fhl record. 

The m&w. TaoxAS J. Bioos, of Frankford, was unani- 
jBovaly elected Principal of Washington College, Pa. 
on the 14th ult. 
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Mb. Ed ITCH, 

I offer a few incidents and thoughts, the result of a 
lazy ramble through the counties of Montgomery and 
dhester, with the view,*^ if the latter are not too 
crude and hasty for the light, of presenting them to 
your readers. The general impression remaining of 
fruitful fields, green towering woods, and neat smiling 
villages, is almost too delightful to allow the feelings to 
be analised, or the objects which produced it to be dis- 
tinguished with great severity. But now-a-days philo- 
sophy must lay her cold dampening hand upon every 
poetical object in nature — creation is not, it appears, to 
be viewed as a fiury land exciting romance and minister- 
ing to rapture, but as^beneficial or useless to the all-ab- 
sorbing cause of earthly necessities. Alas for the poe- 
try of our feelings at the present day, we can indulge 
in few abstract enjoyments without the alloy — we can 
contemplate few spectacles remarkable for elegance 
without the shock, of some allusion to practical adapta- 
tion or inutility. Enter a garden stored by the prodi- 
gal hand of taste with flowers and plants of exquisite 
fragrance, and surpassing beauty, and you will experi- 
ence the annoyance of some earth-bom plodder expatia- 
tiatlng upon their relative use or worthlessness. Sug- 
gest the planting of a grove composed of 'Umbrageous 
trees, whose richness of foliage and aromatic virtues 
would embellish the surrounding scenery and give an 
air of rural grandeur to the neighbouring dwelling, and 
you are met by some argument drawn from utility or 
convenience; it is frigidly contended that one species ia 
difficult to rear, that it can be dispensed with in point of 
shade, that it would interfere with the productiveneaa 
of the contiguous hind, or with some objection equtUy 
terrestrial and homely. In short, every thing is now 
subservient to utility; that and that only ia the true cri- 
terion of excellence. 

I shall not therefore, Mr. Editor, endeavour to recom- 
mend to your readers the felicitoua content of the vil- 
lager, the beauty of the streams and grovea, the ver- 
dure of the fallow Und, or the smiling luxuriance of that 
which is cultivated. I must need advert to them, if at 
all, as matters of business connected with the advance- 
ment of husbandry, the increase of agricultural wealth 
or the intellectual fitness of the people to their con- 
dition. Some reason of this kind seems necessary for 
writing of the beauties of this enchanting country in 
other ftrains than expressions of nnmingled delight and 
of excited poetical sensibility. 

Westchester is a pleasant village conUining a popu- 
lation less than 1300. It is the seat of justice of Chester 
county, and in every respect, reflects the credit of in- 
telligence upon its citizens. The female society, I am 
informed, is good; I know that it conUina very estima- 
ble and enlightened men. Being the capital of the 
county, it may be imagined that the legal profession 
is represented by the presence of some of its mem- 
bers. About twenty live in the town, and this 
number comprises all who reside in any part of the couo. 
ty. Judge Darlington, the President of their Common 
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Pleas, and Mr. Miner the intelligent representative 
and Editor of the Village Record, add to the attractions 
of its society. I was most agreeably sorprised by the 
information that Westchester, contained an Athenxum. 
The chief periodicals of this country and England, com- 
prising the Foreign, Edinbiirg, London Quarterly, and 
1 thinV, Westminster, and the American Quarterly, 
North American, and Southern Reviews, with several 
Magazines and divers newspapers published in differ- 
ent parts of the Union, are regularly received. And, 
Mr. Editor, your will not esteem it the least striking 
evidence of the judgement displayed in this selection, 
that your Register is hot forgotten, but makes one of 
the periodical sheets lying upon the tables. It is truly 
an excellent and meritorious enterprise, and I am only 
surprised that the plan of establishing similar institu- 
linns in our small to^yns, has not obtained universal pre- 
valence. It peculiarly commends itself to all who are 
4esirous of knowing well the intellectual height and 
strength, as well as the literary, scientific and political 
intelligence of the age. The best writers contribute to 
these periodicals, especially the Quarterly Reviews, in 
which arc to be found some of the happiest and strong- 
jest efforts of the respective authors. The most enter- 
taining and important topics are selected for discus^on; 
find it is almost impossible for an individual residing at a 
distance from the metropolis to be acquainted with the 
laboursof the learned world without them. They put 
him in possession of the estimation in which the cur- 
I'ent productions are held by persons who have critical- 
ly examined them, and who %re generally competent to 
decide upon their merits. The expense of taking all 
^he peribdicals, even of the United States, is too consid- 
jerable for a single individual whose income does not ex- 
ceed what is ordinary in tlie country. The conse- 
quence is, that very few are subscribers to more than a 
jingle Review or Mag^ine, and in some instances, that 
jielected is English. Now, it is well known, that the 
American Quarterly of Philadelphia, and the North 
American of Boston, are quite equal to the London 
tixid Edinburg, but people living in the soHtude of the 
country, do not always hear Of the fame of a work till it 
has passed away. But the American Reviews do not 
exclusively recommend themfelves on the score of the 
eqtiftl or superior ability with which they are conducted. 
Patriotic consideration! and the nature of the subjects 
treated, should enter into the question of choice; for it 
is equally a stigma upon the country, and discourage- 
ment to native genius, that American literature derives 
po little aid from ocir own citizens. Adequate patron- 
age would enable the respective Editors of these able 
and excellent worki to reward contributprs more liberal- 
ly, and thus render their numbers replete with the 
fruits of elej^nt genius and profound knowledge, ma- 
turely elaborated. By forming associations like the 
one fn Westchester, every kind of literature can be made 
accessible ^tatrifliog expense; and the newspapers of 
the diierent sections of Europe; their repertories, ma- 
^xinea, and reviews; their poetry, biog^phy, history, 
i|itd works of science | may all be rendered tributary to 
(he spreading and deepening sea of American genius. — 



It seems to me that wherever an vssodatien 1^ nu- 
merous enough to snpport it, the .productions of 
the continent, being quite as worthy of support »8 
the English, sliould be superadded. These will not 
only stimulate a wider taste for the cultivation of the 
European languages, but extend our vision into coaa- 
triea where learning and science are making gigmntic 
strides — where the illuminations of philosophy are dif- 
fusing a divine light and encircling every object with a 
radiant halo — countries of whose true character and seal 
sublinkity we shall learn but little tbroogbthe diatortii^ 
medium of a foreign presa. But enough of this. * 

Downingtown is a small and scattered viUage, Um 
people seeming to enjoy aU the delights of a rural re- 
treat, combined with the pleasures of general society. 
As it is surtounded by a fertile soil, and provident, in- 
dustrious farmers, it wears the appearance of thrift^neat- 
ness, and comfort. In thb neighbourhood stretches a 
fine luxuriant limestone valley, which, commencing in 
Montgomery county, extends with different breadths 
through this county, Laacaster, York, and perhaps still 
further in a westerly direction. The Great Valley cros- 
ses the Schuylkill in the vicinity of Norristown. This 
borough possesses an agreeable site on the Schuylkill, 
and has experienced wonderful improvements since the 
opening of the Schuylkill canal. It boastoof two or 
three excellent inns, the most beautiful of which in point 
of situation, is the Franklin House, formerly tbe resi- 
dence of Judge Wilson. It is seated on a hill at tbe 
eastern extremity of the village, aloof from dust and 
noise, and commanding a fine view of the river and of 
the adjacent fields, woods, and meadows. The accoia- 
modations are said to be of the best kind. The bridge 
across the Schuylkill at Norristown, has been travelled 
over since Ust January, though it is not yet completed. 
The cost of construction amounts to nearly 31,000 dol- 
lars. Of this sum, I understand, several hundred dol- 
lars were owing by the company till by a roost singular 
application of the funds the debt has been extinguish- 
ed. The act of mcorporation provides for the open'mg 
of the subscription if the cost should exceed the amount 
resulting from the number of shares fixed by the estl- 
mate. The estimate having been found too low by on- 
warda of a thousand dollars, the stockholden instead of 
opening the subscription for additional ^ares of' stock, 
resolved not to declare a dividend till the debt was paid, 
but to apply the tolls to ite extinguishment! The bridge 
is 800 feet long, is subsUntially built, and has thf««ai€h- 
es and four piers, including the hutments. Though 
Norristown is the seat of justice of Montgomeiy, yet it 
boasts of no reading room or Athenxi|m. The great 
ro^'ority of the reading men of tbe place have aoeess 
merely to the newspapers of the county, and one or two 
published m Phdadelphia. What a vast change wou|d 
be produced in a few years, in the minds and sentiments 
of tlic inhabitwits, if there was a reading room at wluob 
was received the better portion of the present literature^ 
Persons who now saunter about in idleness, lounge 10 
Uvems, and are content with the disgusting political 
trash which finds admission into so many of our ittws- 
papers, wo4fd soon realise sensations itumical to sae)i det 
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basuig pursuits in the whisperings of a more worthy |un- 
bition, Nprristown exhibits a busy aspect. Its situa- 
tion upon the ^eadinj^ turnpike — the benefits of the 
business from the canal — the establishment of mitls and 
factories — and the congregation pf \^Tg^ numbers Of 
people from eyeiy part of the country during the ses- 
itoM of the Court — must conduce to render the town 
floarishiiig«,and the inhabitants enterpriung & wealthy. 
The condition of agriculture In^Chester and Kontgom- 
«Ty oDuntiea speaks highly ^r the intclU^noe of the 
state. The benefits resulting to the improyement of 
cattle from the ezertiont of Mr. Powell and others, 
is perceptible in Tarious (Erections. It seems to 
xDCt howeTer. that there exists in the minds of prac- 
tical fttrmers a strong repugnance to the admission 
of novelty into the prevailing system of tillage, Priioti- 
cal husbandmeOf it'is true, should be cautious in adopt- 
ing any acheme or introducing any project, sustaiQed 
«nly by a plausible theory. Nothing short of repeated 



Am.Qi)g tl^ Attractions. of 'tills bcautilnl farm nay be 
mentioned one which has ^irvived even the destructive 
neglect of a succession of tenants. It is the operation 
of churning by means of water» p. simple but curious 
contrivance of his own. The advantage of this mode 
of agitating the cream, besides the manual labor that is 
saved, is said to consist in the gceaterregularity of the 
motion by which the oily property being more readilgr 
separated from the serous and caseous parts, the butter 
is improved and actually augmented in quanti^. I can- 
not Mr. Editof, in the limited space I have prescribed 
to myself in thia letter, enter into a minute description 
of the various curiosities and improvements which so 
strikingly distinguish **Woodlawn" from most otheca 
possessed by practical husbandmen in Pennsylvania.-* 
At present, I am told, ^t much of its elegance is lost^ 
some of the buildings, &c. ma n i fe s ting the approach of 
decay. To Uf. Roberts, aa a man of clear and discrimt^ 
nating judgment In ihe application df means to render 



vuccessful experiments should authorise the least dapar- the soil productive; in the example he has acft of combi- 



Ante (torn ancient practice* it is equally certain that 
fH>t they, hot tiie affluent yeomanry of the country 
aboold subject to trial that which is problematical, or 
laanch beyond what is sanctioned by personal observa- 
tions & indubitable expedience* But farmers seem stren- 
uously to resist every attempt at improvement, aa a fool 
isb innovation or unrighteoua encroaohment on the 
sanctity of immemorial usage. If fior example, the quea- 
tioa be asked, why that particular aeason of the year 
fimnd to be the b^, ia not selected fbr planting poata 
for fences) or why the injurious custom of sowing the 
buckwheat too thickly, ia not diacontinued, the reason 



ning practice with theory; in the ready adoption of as- 
certained improvements; in enlarging hia views beyond 
his neighbors, in the intervala of toil, by diligent inqui- 
ry; in imparting to the public the results of his own 
practice and experience—the agricultural interests of 
the state have centfacled a debt they cannot easHy it- 
pay. He sharply reproves the prejudice which haa set 
in Pennaylvania againat alterations in the system c^ hus- 
bandry, at the aame time that he condemns aa ii^u£- 
cious the hasty acceptation of notions and schemes pour- 
ed in upon it by pretending visionaries and whimsical 
theorists* He insists that farmers depending for subsia- 



alwaya mtisfitctory to themselves is given that many old | tenoe upon the annual prodoce of their farms, act with 

the most censurabte folly in attempting experiments 
never tried,or which upon trial have not proved sdcccM- 
ful. Improvements must originate with men of large 
fortone, who, actuated by a lively enthnsiaito for thte 
advancement of agriculture and an lAdifierence to the 
unavoidable disbursements con^uent upon miscarria- 
ges, possess ability to austain ^e loss. Periiaps « Sec- 
ondary cauae of the prevailing oppoaition to new 
schemes of tried utility, arises from the abundaht prev- 
alence of senseless speculation npen the subject, and 
the substitution of fanciful conjecture and falkcloUS ar- 
gument for ascerteined fbct and actual experience; The 
farmers, it is probable, have in many instances been 
trepanned by citizen dreamers, and lliis to a cettidn el- 
tent has determined their resiiifance to every deviation 



people of their acquaintance, perhaps their own 
tcrsy with a sttcceaa corresponding with the exigencies 
of a large family, had invariably been indifferent to 
both.- The reply is insufficient that science should be 
progressive; and that the demonstrated auperiority of 
attention to both, entitles the-suggestion to observance. 
Among the farms I vinted in Montgomery, ia one 
which a few yeara Mgo, excited no little attention. It is 
the extensive-fimn of the venerable Job Roberts, Esq., 
the author of a treatise, which appeared Some years 
ago, on practical agriculture, entitled **The Pennsylva* 
nia Farmer.*^ For the ISst thirty years this gentleman 
has exchanged the active duties of the agriculturist, 
which during forty years he had zealoualy and even labo- 
riously pursued, fbr the ei^oyment of 'otium cum dig- 
nitate,* in visiting hia friends abroad and discharging 
tb« pleasing officea of hospitality at honse. Hedgea of 
thorn of different descriptions enclose many of his fieldst 
making altogether a distance of more than three 
miles. These hedges were planted and brought to per- 
fection without any assistance but that which he deriv- 
ed from books, snd the limited means of observation 
within his reach. They exhibit a most flourishing ap- 
pearance, and may be advantageously compared in 
point of %igor, compactness, and beauty, with any of the 
boasted thorn hedgea of Europe . Nothing can' be more 
agreeable than the view firom an eminence, of theaefen- 



from estsblished custom* Indeed they httt some rea<i 
son for pauringbefbre they introduce a plan sanctioned 
only by a name authoritative upon other subjects. Thia is 
exemplified in the hwtaitce of Mr. Roberts. The com 
sequence of sevens triab had sboim him that the safisat 
treatment of sciceors about Indian com, was to prevent 
their growth by plaehig upon them a stmie ot any sub- 
stance of sufficient gravity to keep them upon the 
g^round. This method wasaccerctingly recommended in 
his treatise to agriculturists. A tbecrist immediately 
stvted up who adtoaed the tbsttuction of the mteeori, 
as preferable to the old mode «f suffering them to luxl^ 



ces encircling his highly cultivated and luxuriant fields. Hate. Many adf)pled this soggeition, the reMfIt ef whieh 
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WM the extrmction of nearly all the rital juice Irom the 
parent stalk by the copious [feeding it induced. The 
farmen after finding these, eifects from auceoring the 
earn, permitted the succors to luxuriate as before; and 
few felt inclined to adopt the simple and rational meth- 
od which had been proved by Mr. Roberts to be the 
safest and most beneficial. The immense superiority, 
howeyer» of his Indian com over that of those who ad- 
hered to a different treatment — arising perhaps as well 
from turning the ground hack to hack upon the com as 
prostrating the succors— at last induced a partial imita- 1 
tion of his example. Thus, it often happens, that false 
opinions and presumptuous empiricism prove bane/ul to 
the practical arts. 

But we must assign some other reason for this hos- 
tility on the part of oar agriculturists, to novel however 
improved methods of husbandly than the suggestion of 
notions originating in ignorant or fanciful caprice.-— 
It is insufficient as a cause for undistingoishing rejec- 
tion, and should induce only the salutary effect of cau- 
tion and prudence. But, alas, it is used as an omnipo- 
tent afguroent against all countenance to innovation.— 
We are constrained to seek the origin of this paralizing 
and fatal error in the absence of sufficient mental cul- 
tivation. However proud and striking the exceptions 
may be, I think that the English, and especially the 
German farmers of Pennsylvania, attend too little to 
reading themselves, and are culpably remiss about the 
education of their children. They possess in an emi- 
nent degree the virtues of frugality, temperance and 
physical industry, but are without, I fear, that mental ac- 
tivity and enei^ which are alike propitious and indis- 
pensable to advancement. Hard labour and provident 
care, are commendable in the operative husbandman, 
but these are certainly consistent with intellectual im- 
provement There is no part of the business of husband- 
ly which may not derive vital assistance from it, in teach- 
ing the advantages of comparison and thought. . I risk 
little perhaps in affirming, that a proper expansion of 
the intellect induced by application to the useful sci- 
ences in the morning of life, would enable our hardy 
yeomanry to dispense with nearly Iwlf tbe labour to 
which they now buppose themselves subjecteld, by an 
imperious, unyielding, and fatal necessity. Tbe unre- 
mitted toil, the hard, self-denying existence they now 
lead isnnfiivourable to mental development, and des- 
tructive to native shrewdness, elasticity, and vigour. It 
is quite as uncongenial to the mind, as unceasing watch- 
fulness and constant study, are injurious to the health 
& powers of the body. This never-varying round of pla- 
cid, I had said, ignoble drudgery, saps the essence of the 
manly and elevated qualities. It extinguishes the na- 
tural enthusiasm of youth, and annihilates those pas- 
sions of the soul which as they generally lie at the foun- 
dation of all that is good and great in the world, we 
may suppose God himself has conferred, for the ^fi^cA 
and most salutaty purposes. Hail, then, that gkrious 
and happy period in whiohby tbe lights of science, our 
whole country may unite the possession of eveiy do- 
mestic virtue to tbe charroa of a rdbh^for the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and heart! 



Industry will then spring as well from principle a 
habit — the transforming hand of delicacy and taste, 
shall convert regions, before doomed to sterility, into 
garden spots and parterres — the beauties of horticulture 
shall be admired with a becoming ardour — and the bless- 
ings of a munificent soil and genial climate shall be ap- 
preciated with a livelier gratitude, a keener sensibility. 
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BOLI* OF MORTAXITY, FOR JULY, I890. 



iXseonet. 

Abscessb 

Apoplexy, 

Asthma, 

Atrophy, 

Bronchitis, 

Burns, 

Cancer, 

Casualties^ 

Child-bed, 

Cholera Morbusb 

Cholic, 

Chorea sancti viti. 

Consumption of longs. 

Convulsions, 

Coup de Soletl, 

Debility, 

Decay, 

Diarrbcca, 

Disease of heart, 
of hip joint. 

Drinking cold water. 

Dropsy, 

of brain, 
of breast. 
Drowned, 
Drunkenness, 
Dysentery, 
Epilepsy, 
Excessive heat. 
Fever, 

Bilious. 

—^—Inflammatory! 
Nervous, 
■Remittent, 
■ Scarlet, 

Typhus, 

Fungus Hoematodes^ 
Gout, 

Hcemorrfaage, 

Hernia 

Hooping Cough, 
Inflammation of Brain, 



-of Bowels, 
•ofLiver, 
-ofLung^ 
-ofPeritonoeum, 
-of Stomach, 



of Uterus, 
Insanity, 
Mania a Potu, 
Mortification, 
Measles, 
Old age, 
Palsey, 
Pleurisy, 
Scrofula, 
Sore throat. 
Small pox. 
Stillborn, 
Stone, 
Sudden, 
Teething, 
Tbmsh, 



Jd^fAis. 

1 

13 

1 

o 
•* 

X 


5 
1 
3 
3 
3 

41 
3 
3 
15 
1 
4 
1 

11 
5 


. 3 

5 

3 

5 

1 
18 

5 

4 

1 



6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 
3 

3 
S 
3 
3 
3 
3 
I 
3 
15 
1 

9 
5 
1 
1 

I 


36 
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Q 
1 

3 
1 
3 
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1 
6 
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13 
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1 

15 



4 
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4 
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7 

5 

5 
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*4 
3 

n 

1 



Taiai, 
1 
14 
1 
5 
3 
3 
6 
1 
3 
114 

A 
.> 

I 

AT 
40 

3 
48 

1 
16 

1 

1 
11 

6 
15 

S 

9 

3 
15 

1 
18 

6 
4 

1 

1 
10 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
7 
7 
13 
3 
4 
3 
5 
1 
3 
15 
1 
1 

9 

5 
1 

1 

4 

3 

21 

1 
38 

4 
1 
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I ■ »i 



* 


JthUts. 


CktWn. 


Ihiai^ 


TnvDon, 


I 





A 


Unknown* 


8 


3 


n 


Violence* 


3 





2 



269 



3or 



576 



3d to 10th, 


43 


69 


112 


10th to 17th, 


32 


53 


85 


17tb to 24tb; 


103 


93 


196 


24th to 3 1st, 


91 


93 


183 



269 



576 



Ualet 346, Pemtlei 230^Of the tbiMrea, 179 Boys, 

ISBGirli. Whites 513, Blacks 64. 

From Alms-house, 31. 



ses. No epidemic, or msirpnsnt disease has prevailed; 
indeed those of our cittsens who possess a moderate 
portion of the comforts of life hare enjoyed their usual 
or even a greater degree of exemption from disease 
than in tlie same season of former years^ as will be seen 
by ft reference to the sUtement of the deaths in July for 
the last 24 years, which is given above. 

The 115 who died of Cholera* were of the foUowinjr 
ages;— * 

Under 1 year, 83 

Between 1 and 3, .23 

3and5, 5 

30 and 40^ 1 

70and80, 1—114 



Under 1 year 

Between 1 and 3, 
3 and 5, 
5 and 10, 
10 and 15, 
15 and 20, 
20 and 30, 
30 and 40^ 
40 and 50^ 



210 I Between 50 and 60, 



48 
36 j 
11 
7 

4 
61 
73 
47 



60 and 70, 
70 ann 80, 
80 and 90, 
90 and 100, 
100 and 110, 



Total 



34 

39 

13 

7 

5 

2 

576 



1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 

mi 

1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 



Ut. 

3d, 

4th, 

5th, 

6tb. 

7th, 

8th, 

9th. 

lOtb, 

11th. 

13tb, 

13th, 

14tb, 

15tb, 

16th, 



101 

111 
53 
63 

125 
68 
54 
67 
78 

131 
86 

143 



DeatkM mJufy 1807 io 1830, mehtkie. 



AccouBT or 
THE WJBATHER, TAKEN AT PA. HOSPITAL 

The number of Rainy days in June 1830—15. 
The quantity of water fidlen 5.99 inches. 



Rained on the Ist 
4th 



Ch. 
136 
263 
131 
129 
126 

92 
114 
104 

75 

97 
113 
178 



n. 

237 
374 
184 
192 
251 
160 
168 
171 
153 
228 
189 
321 



1819 
1820 
1821 
1833 
1823 
1824 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1828 
1829 
1830 



Jd. 
122 
124 
169 
173 
183 
141 
254 
183 
148 
184 
149 
369 



9 

72 

77 

77 

78 

7S 

75 

76 

75 

70 

70 

73 

70 

n 
74 
75 

78 



Tbemtdmeter ai BeaUh Ofiee. 



12 

75 

80 

89 

82 

77 

80 

79 

73 

72 

74 

77 

70 

72 

76 

79 

83 



3 

79 

83 

80 

83 

81 

83 

81 

75 

74 



17th, 
18th, 
19th, 
20th, 

2l8t, 

22d, 
23d, 
24tb, 
25th, 



76 I 26th, 
78 37th, 
73|38th« 
75 I 29tb, 
30th, 
31st, 



79 
82 
85 



9 
81 
83 

83 
83 
83 
81 
79 
83 
85 
85 
83 
79 
74 
75 



Ch. 
216 
217 
95 
368 
303 
173 
296 
332 
367 
385 
317 
307 



13 
85 
88 
86^ 
86 
88 
87 
83 
85 
SS 
89 
88 
83 
79 
75 
77 



To, 
338 
341 
364 
441 
486 
314 
550 
'515 
415 
569 
366 
576 



3 
87 
92 
88 
SS 
90 
90 
84 
89 
93 
91 
91 
85 
78 
77 
79 



.18 of an inch, 
.70 
.50 
.03 
.09 
.01 

.11 
.70 

1.37 
1.10 

.31 

.13 

.15 

.36 

.37 



Night. 



wind S. £. 

N. E. 

6 8. W. 

8 8. W. 

9 8. W. 
13 S. W. 

13 N. E. 

14 8. E- 

15 8. W. 

16 S. W. 

17 N. W. 

19 S. W. 

20 N. W. 
n 8. W. 
28 8. W. 

The 3d, I5th and 30th of the month the Thermome- 
ter ranged 87®. 
On the 16th it rose to 93<'. 

In June 1825 there were 9 rainy days & 3.59 in. Rain 

1826 14 4.65 

1827 7 2.09 

1828 8 2.69 

1829 8 3.44 

1830 15 5.99 

July, 1830, duringthia month it rained on 8 days, on 
which it afibrded 4.07 inches— being about twice the 
quantity which fell in 1825. 

wind S. W. 
8. W. 
N. E. 
N. B. 
N. E. 
8. W. 
8. E. 
N. 



July Ist Rained 
8 
13 
13 
22 
27 
28 
29 



.06 Inches. 
1.11 
1.40 

.10 

.06 

.03 

.72 

.59 



Notwithstanding the apparently large number of 
deaths reported this month,the actual amount of disease 
10 comparison to the population is by no means greatly 
increased; this will be very apparent when' we deduct 
the deaths from violence, drowning, drunkenness^ and 
its effects, from exposure to heat and drinking cold wa- 
ter—which might have been avoided by even ordinary 
prudence, together with' the deaths from old age, &c. 
smounling to 1)9. The total will be reduced to 457. 
The cases of cholera morbus (115) also tend to increase 
the bill of mortality for the present month— the greatest 
number of these have occurred among children, and 
have been produced in connection with the beat of the 
*^tton by bad nursing, the confined and uncleanly situ- 
ations in which the parents reside and other similar cau- 



4.07 



1825 July had 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 



7 Rainy days & 2.06 Incbet. 
6 3.68 
9 2.97 

13 5.33 

12 4.35 

8 4.07 

The prevailing winds for the last two months. West- 
erly — varying from 8. W. to N. W. 

The nights during June were pleasant— ranging 
about 65— 70®— on the 26th and 27th inst. however, at 
10 P. M. it stood 78 and 79<*.— During July the nigbts 
have been excessively warm-^at 10 V, M. the time at 
which the observations are usually made* it ranged du- 
ring the warm spell, t. e. 17th to 38th about 80 and 83^ 
-^on the night cfthe 26th at near midnifffat it stood 82^^ 

Barometer from :|p.02 to 30.47 in Jiuy. 
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UlSC&LLAKBOtJS. 



tAt}«««r 



TUrmbmeier atlQai niahttoat doom aiFetm^htmi^ 

HoBpUaL 



4 

5 
6 

7 

a 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 



7S 
70 
75 

r4, 
n 

66 
68 
69 
69 
72 
70 
74- 



16 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24- 

25 

26 

27 

2ff 



77 
73 
80 
80 
82 
82 
77 
75 
81 
82 
83 
80 
75 



9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 



7 
70 
75 
70 
66 
70 
78 
80 
82 



Thi Thtrmomettr dunng.iht day, 



12 


3 


17 


80 


74 


77 


18 


84 


79 


83 


19 


87 


82 


80 


20 


84 


73 


79 


21 


86 


80 


84 


22 


87 


m 


84 


23 


81 


84 


88 


24 


77 


88 


92 


|25 


87J 



90 

92 

93i 

91 

92 

93 

87 

91* 

92} 



93 

94i 

95 

95 

95 

95 

90 

94 

94 



We gire below a statement of the mean heat of the 
months of June and Ju1y» at 3 o'clock, P. M. from 1793, 
to 1809 incloaive (17 years,) and would be obliged if 
some friend would furnish us with a similar statement 
from 1809 to the present time. 

Average of 
the 2 months 
at 3, P. U. 
82 
78 
7a 6 
76 
81.6 
79.5 
80.5 
76.5 
78 
76.3 
79.3 
74.5 
79 
78.4 
74.7 
77.1 
say 74.3 
— Penn. Enquirer. 

The weather continiped exceisiyely warm throughout 
yesterday, [Monday.] A thermometer hung up m th^ 
shade at Marshall's Dmg store in Chestnut itrcet, ranged 
as fottow8«-* 

12 3 

88i 99i ^ 

89 91i 





The mean 


The mean 


heatof Juue, 


heat of July, 


at 3, P. M. 


at 3 P. M. 


1793 


79.7 


84.3 


1794 


75.6 


80.4 


1795 


75 


82.2 


1796 


76.5 


81.5 


1797 


79 


84.3 


1798 


77 


82 


1799 


77 


* 84 


1800 


75 


78 


1801 


76 


80 


1802 


75.7 


7h 


1803 


76.9 


81.3 


1804 


71 


78 


1805 


75 


83^ 


1806 


78.1 


7S.7 


1807 


71.6 


77.9 


1808 


75.5 


78.8 


1809 


73,7 


say 75 



W«ll writteii biograpbicsl nemoira teem to be pccn* 
liarlf adapted* to the design of oar paper. W4 bare 
already inserted much matter of this description, either 
origjoal, or selected from new publications and such 
old ones as from accidentia neglect or unmerited for- 
g^fttlness, are now but {Martially known. We shall 
cheerfully give publicity to all communications detaiUog 
anecdotes illuatrative of the characters of individuals^ 
which we caivregard as authentic. Essay* on all tobjectj 
however contiected with the elucidation of the early or 
subsequent anoals of any portion of the 8tate»will always 
be accep^le, and shall raoet with prompt attentioii« 
But the department of biography stems to claim a 
marked and solicitoosxare, a^tent^g-not only to place 
before the worid those eminent worthies who have coii" 
tributed to the present pre-eminent gloiy of the State, 
but as fuBmsbini^ new lights to general history, as in- 
vesting it- with the glow ^nd' novelty oTfifetion, and 
throwing around it the delightful entertainment of per- 
sonal adventure. Articles of this kind we sbatt cherish, 
as so many acts of private favor and pablic benefaction 
performed by the contributors;- 

We solWt attention to the letter of *«A Citixen," 
giving some facts and observations relative to our small 
towns and the state of husbandry in Montgomery and 
Chester odunties. His 'suggestions touching the inti- 
mate union between thfc education oTouryeoihanry and 
th^ improvement of agticuUure, being induced by what 
he saw, are^ntitled to attention. In connection with this 
subfitet, we may remark, that the Inktitutidn* on the 
Fellenberg plan, recently established upon the Bolton 
farm, a few miles from . Bristol, in Bucks county, b| 
Anthony Morris, Bsq., offers to young men the beat op- 
portunity for acquiring those branches of science necet* 
sary to the intelligent pursuit of rural affilrs. A particulsr 
account of this Pennsylvania institution of the illaitiioat 
Pellenbeig, may ere long be expected. 

As many of our intelligent citizens have passed a por- 
tion of tb^ summer in travetlhig through difi^rent sec- 
ti6ns of Pennsylvama, we should be pleased to receive 
the result of their observations. 



Sunday— 86 
Monday— 87 



iVaioCAiirM.»-St,'MaUhew's church, on New street^ 
was dedicated to publit worship on Sunday last, agree- 
ably to the form of the English Lutherans. It is a very 
neat edifice, 66 by 50, with a lecture room and school 
Tooms in the baaement It ia a brick buildiiigf but be- 
inp^ covered with stucco looks as well as stoBe« ' A neat 
railing separates it from the street. 

Th^re'are ncfw eighteen chnrchiis within a quarter of 
a mile of the comer of Hace and Tourth streets, vis. one 
Rdmati Csithdflic, two German Lutheran, two English 
Loth^ran, ont German Reformed, one Dutch Reformed, 
on^'Presbyteriftti; one Universalist, one Tunker (Bap- 
tist Unitersaliit,) one Moravian, two Methodis^ three 
FiSends, (two on Arch street Imid one on Cherry, ) one 
Free Quaker, and one synagogue Amt Jews. 

PMlad. Giu. 



CENSUS OF majTOUD YILLASfBf 

Pike Coustt. 
White Mitles. Femilea. 

Under 5 yearaof age 43.:...^.. 42^ 

Between 5 and 10. • . .80. • • .^ 37 

10 and 15. •• •39. •••*••. •••.•.. 46~ 

15 and 30.. ..40; .....33 

30 and 30. . ..45 3* 

30 and 40. .. .36 ^...30 

40 and 50;.. .13 ....IS 

. flu aSu ou.'* • • I4. •..»«••••••.■•• 9 

60and70 3...., ^.. 8 

70 and 80... ..1 ..%.... 1 

80 and 90 1 1 



24a 
Blaeki 38.' 



Total, 
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DESCBIPTION OP LUZERNE COUNTY. 



Xstraetcd from the Appendix to '-A Slwtch of the History Of Wyo- 
aior'-by IiMe A Clupaian.. '* 

LvsiBvs CoirvTT, in nearly the centre of which lies 
the Yaller uf Wyoming, is bounded N. by Susquehanna 
and Bradford; E. by Waynei S. E, by Wayne, Pike, 
and Northamptoni S. by Schuylki]]; 8. W. by Colum- 
bia; and W. by Columbia and Lycoming. Its territory 
averages about 45 miles in length, from north to south, 
and 40 miles in breadth, from east to west, and contains 
abottt 1800 square miles. The Susquehanna rirer en- 
ters the County neariu N. W. angle, thence running a 
N. £. direction and crosaing the mountain ridges near- 
ly at right anglea, it breaks into the Wyoming valley 
near the mouth of the Lackawannock rivef ; thence it 
turns and nins S. W% about 20 miles, where it breaks 
through the mountain out of the valley, and continues 
generaUy the same course until it passes out of the coun- 
ty a little below the motith of the Nescopeck creek. It 
is mountainous, and the mountains run in parallel ridg- 
es in a S.W. and N.B. direction. The soil of the val- 
lies is generally of an excellent quality, and well adapt- 
ed to the growing of grain; that of the highlands is bet- 
ter adapted to grazing. Perhaps one half of its whole 
Borfikce may be cultivatedy and the greater portion of 
theother half may advantageotisly be used tor pastur- 
sge. 

By the census of 1810, Luzerne county contained a 
population of 18,109. It then included the whole of 
8uiquelNmna,& the most populous portion of Bradford. 
By the census of 1830, Luzerne contained a population 
of 30,037; SuAiuehanna 9,960, and Bradford 11,554.— 
Total population in the three counties 41,5417-showing 
an increase in the three counties, in the ten years, of at 
least 100 per cent. It is believed that the census of 
1830, will shew a population in Luzerne of more than 
30,000. 

Luzerne county ia divided into 26 townships. Their 
names, alphabetically arranged, with their boundaries, 
and a brief description of each, follow. There are oc- 
casionally introduced some scraps of local history, which 
will, it is hoped, be interesting, if not to the general rea- 
der, at least, to the people of the neighborhood. 

Mington is bounded N. by Nicholson; E. by Green- 
field; S. by Providence; S. W. by Falls, and W. by 
Tunkhannock. Its timber is principally beech, sugar- 
maple, ash, red cherry and hemlock. Tributariea of 
the Tunkhannock and Lackawannock, either head in, 
or flow through, this township, which afford many ex- 
cellent mill sites; and springs of the purest water may 
bt found on almost eveiy hundred acres of land. 

The soil is better adapted to grazing, than the grow- 
ing of grain. When once cleared, white clover springs 
op spontaneously, and grows luxuriantly. Timothy is 
the principal grass cut for fo<Ider, of which from one to 
two tons per acre are produced. A considerable por- 
tion of this township is settled, and some part of it pret- 
ty well cultivated. Wild lands of a good quality are 
m1^ here at from 3 to 5 dollars per acre. This 
township produces annually for market, considerable 
^sn6tiesofmaple sugar, butter, cheese, (of a good 
quality,) wool, domestic flannels and linens, oats, hor- 
•es, cattle and aheep. 
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The Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike road pas- 
ses nesrly through its centre — an act has been passed 
to authorize -the mcorporation of a company for making 
a turnpike from this townsliip to Mont^tjse, and town- 
ship roads are opened in every direction. The settlers 
are principally mm New England, and are a hardy, in- 
dustrious and thriving people. School houses are erect- 
ed in every neighbourhood, in which achools are kept 
during the greater part of the year. 

Abmgton is situate about 25 miles N.E. from Wilkes- 
Barre, has three post-offices, and contains about 1300 
inhabitants. 

Blaktky is bounded N. by the county of Sus(|uehan- 
na; £. by the county of Wayne; S. E. by Covington; 
S.W. by Providence, and N. W. by Greenfield. This 
township was called Blakeley from respect to the mem- 
ory of Capt Johnston Blakeley, who commanded the 
U.S. sloop of war Wasp, and who signalized himself in 
an engagement with the British sloop Avon. 

The timber in the northem psrt of this township, it 
principally beech, maple, hemlock, ash and cherry; in 
the southern, it is pine, oak, hickory and chesnut. The 
Lackawannock enters it near its N. K. angle, and flowa 
S« W. until it intersects its south*western boundary, a 
distance of about 15 milea, dividing it into nearly two 
equal parts. 

The Anthracite coal formation commences near the 
sources of the Lackswannock, not ftr from Belmont, the 
residence of Thomas Meredith, Esq. and extends thro* 
the whole valley of the Lackawannock, cropping out 
upon the hills and mountains upon each side. It is ev 
ery where exposed in the bottom and banks of the rii 
er, and in all tne little ravines formed by its ^ributariee. 
It ia mined with little expense— its strata having very 
Httle dip. The coal lands of the Hudson and UeUware 
Canal Company are located in this township. The rail- 
road from the basin at the western te: mination of the 
Lacka waxen canal, terminates here; and Carbondale, a 
village containing several stores, mechanics shops, and 
well-Duilt dwelling houses, and about 400 inhabitants, 
has grown up, upon a spot where two years since but a 
single log cabin was to be found. The company have 
constructed an excellent artificial road from Carbondale 
to interaect the Milford and Owego turnpike upon the 
top of Moosic mountain, at Rix's Gap, a distance of 
about three miles; — the Milford and Owe^ turnpike 
passes through the northern division of this township: 
the Luzerne and Wayne county tumpiko passes thrdugh 
4ts eastern, and the Clifford and Wilkes-Barre turnpike 
through its western divisions; and a company has been 
incorporated for making a turnpike road from Carbon- 
dale, along the Lackawannock river, to interaect the 
Clifford and Wllkes-Barre turnpike, a distance of about 
ten miles, from whence there is an excellent road to 
Wilkes-Barre. 

A considerable poKion of this township will admit of 
cultivation. Numerous mill sites are furnished by the 
Lackawannock and its tributaries. It'is situate about 33 
miles N. R. from Wilkes-Barre — has two post-oflices, 
and contains a population of about 1000 aoula. 

Brmntrim is bounded N. by the county of Susque- 
hanna; E. 8. E. by Tunkhannock; 8. by the Susque- 
hanna river, which separates it from Windham; and W. 
by the county of Bradford. 
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The river bottom in this township was orig;iQ&% cov- 
ered with black walnut; from which it is called **Black 
Walnut Bottom." The hills produce pine, oak and 
hickory, and will generally admit of culture, and when 
improved, produce good crops of summer and winter 
grain. The Tuscarora, and the big and little Meshop- 
pen creek*, afford excellent mill sites. A Woollen fac- 
tory has been in operation fur several years upon the 
big Meshoppen, furnishing a market for wool, and mai>- 
ufttCturing excellent cloths for the surrounding country. 
The worthy proprietors, Messrs. Sterling and Parker, 
deserve great praise for their persevering exertions in 
this branch of domestic manufactures. 

A considerably surplus of agricultural products, And 
large quantities of lumber, are annually produced, and 
floated down the Susquehanna to market. 

Braintrim is situate about 40 miles N.W. froroWilket- 
Barre. The great post road from Tunkhannock to A- 
thens, passes Uirough it. It has a post-office, and con- 
tains 700 inhabitants. 

O/vingttM, (so named in honor of Brig. Gen. .Coving- 
ton of the army of the U. States, who fell in the battle 
of Williamsburg in U. Canada, during the late war,) is 
bounded E. by Wayne county, S. £. and S. by the Le- 
high river, which separates it from Pike and Northamp- 
ton counties; S.W. by Bear creek, which separates it 
from Wilkes Barre; and N.W. by Pittston, Providence, 
and Blakeley. 

Its timber is pine, beech, maple, birch, ash and hem- 
lock. There is a very thriring settlement in its north- 
ern division upon the lands of Henry W. Drinker, Esq. 
Although its surface is very uneven and mountainous, 
much of it may be cultivated, and most of it will make 
excellent p^isturage, especially for sheep. The exper- 
iment of keeping sheep upon tlie wild and uncultivated 
mountains and highlands in this and Wilkes-Barre town- 
ships, during the spring and summer months, has been 
tried for several successive years. The result has proved 
most favourable. Sheep return from the mountains in 
the autumn, greatly improyed in health flesh, & fleece. 
The Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike passes 
through its northern division, and the Easton and 
Wilkes-Barre tumpiko and great stage road, through 
its southern. Stoddartsville, at the great fulU of the Le- 
high, was, a few years since, a very flourishing village. 
It has felt ^he pressure of the times, and is now gomgto 
decay. This is the extreme point to which the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, are authorized to ex- 
tend their improvements in the navigation of that rirer. 
The contemplated Canal or Rail Road from the mouth 
of the Lackawannock to the Water Gap upon the Dela- 
ware, roust pass tlirough this township. Its streams af- 
ibrd abundant and never-failing mill-power, and its for- 
est the choicest of timber. 

It has 2 pobt-offices and contains about 500 inhabtt'ts. 
Dallas, is bounded N. £. by Northmoreland; S.E. by 
Kingston and Plymouth; and S. W. by Lehman. It is 
called Dallas, in honor of the late Alexander J. Dallas, 
Esq. of the city of Philadelphia, one of the most diuin- 
guished citizens of Pennsylvania. 

Its timber is pine, oak, hickory and chesnut. A good 
portion of its soil will admit of cultivation, although its 
surface is very uneven, and part of it mountainous. 

Harvey's lake, a beautiful sheet of water, surrounded 
with romantic scenery, and stored with the finest of 
trout, perch and sunfish, lies in this tbwnship, and is 
the resort of parties of pleasure during the summer 
months. The outlet of this lake. Bowman's creek,and 
other streams, furnish excellent mill power. 

Dallas is situate about 8 miles N. W. from Wilkes- 
Barre, and contaitis about 500 inhabitants. 

Eaiofit (so named, in honor of Gen. William Eaton, a 
native of Massachuaetts, and hero of Dene, in Barbar}',) 
is bounded N. N. £. and E. by the Susquehanna river, 
which separates it from Tunkhannock and Falls; S. by 
North moreland ; and N. W. by Windham. It is general- 
ly hilly, some part of it mountainous, i>ut a good portion 



of it may be cultivated. It produces some agricultorml 
products, and considerable lumber for market. The 
great stage route from Wilkes-Barre to liontrooe, par- 
ses through it. It is situated about 35 mHes north of 
Wilkes-Barre; it has a post-oflEice, contains about 600 
inhabitants. 

Exeter, \% bounded N. by the Sosqueluiiina river and 
Falls; E. and S. E. by Providence and Pittston; S. W. 
by Kingston; N.W. by Northmoreland. 

Its timber is similar to that of Dallas. Its surface b 
very uneven. Part of ita soil is excellent, and most of 
it may be cultivated. 

The southern angle of this township includes part of 
Abraham's Plains, the celebrated battle ground of the 
3d July, 1778, where the whole military force of the 
valley, under the command of Colonels butler and 
penison, were drawn into an ambuscade, and literally 
cut to pieces by the British, Indians and tories, under 
the command of the British Col Butler,- and the Indian 
chief, Brandt 

Near the battle ground stood a fort called Winter- 
moot's, after a notonous and blood thirsty tory of that 
name, who claimed the adjacent land. Old Winter- 
moot, after having done all the mischief he could to our 
naked and defenceless frontier settlements, removed to^ 
and settled in Canada. After the revolution, CoLJohnJen- 
kins, an American ofBcer,a citizen of the valley, entered 
upon Wintermoot's claim, as a^ Connecticut settler, & re- 
mained in possession until his death in 1827* During 
the late war, whibt our army was in possession x^ the 
British fort Erie, and the enemy lay in its vicinity, a son 
of the old tory, who was a Lieut, in the British army, 
commanded one of the enemies advanced piquets. A 
volunteer from Bradford county, "was stationed at one 
I of our piquets in the neighborhood. Young Winter- 
moot one day left his post, advanced alone towards our 
^nes, for the purpose, it is presumed, of reconnoitering 
our position, when he was discovered at some distance 
by our volunteer, who was advancing alone upon a sim- 
ilar errand towards the enemies lines. Our volunteer 
was armed with his rifle, which in kii hands never mis- 
sed its mark. He took good aim, fired, brought young 
Wintermoot to the ground, and returned to the fort 
with tlie arms and commission of his enemy. .Tktis, sf> 
ter the lapse of nearly 40 years, were the iniquities of 
the father visited upon the son. The battle groond is 
within a mile of the northern extremity of the valley; 
and about 10 miles by the road N. E. from Wilkes-Bar- 
re. Subscriptions have recently been solicited thruugfa- 
4jut the valley for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the memory of those who fell in that disastrous bst- 
tie. The object is praisp worthy, and it is hoped, will 
not fail of being aceomplished. 

The great stage road and turnpike from Wilkes-Bar- 
re to Montrose, passes through Exeter, and over the 
battle ground. Exeter has a post-ofiice, and contains 
about 800 inhabitants. 

Falls, is bounded N. W. by Tunkhannock; N. £. by 
Abington; S.'E. by Providence and Exeter; and S* W. 
by the Susquehanna, which separates it from Exeter, 
Northmoreland and Eaton. 

This township derives its name from a beautiful cas- 
cade in Buttermilk falls creek; a handsome view of 
which, engraved from a sketch by the late Jacob Cist, 
Esq. formed a frontispiece for one of the numbers of the 
Port Folio, several years since. 

Its timber is white and ye^ow pine^ oak* tiickoi7f 
chesnut, and some beech^ maple and hemlock. 

Its surface is very uneven — part of it mountainous; 
but a considerable portion of Us soil produces good 
crops of grain and grass. It furnishes a considerable 
quantity of lumber annually for market. It is ntuated 
about 18 miles north of Wilkes-Barre, and contains about 
500 inhabiunts. 

Greenfield, is bounded on the N. bv Susqufthanna co. 
E. and S.E. by Blakeley; S. by Providence; and W. by 
Abington and Nicholson, 
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Its tiniber ia beech, maple, asb, red cberty and hem- J Lebanon counties, who came on under the Connecticut 

title in 1769, amon^ whom was the late Judge Uollen* 
back. 

Judge HoUenback took an early and active part in 
the revolutionarj war; was ho-^ored with a commission 
in the army, by the Continental Congress; participated 
in the conflict relative to the right of soil and jurisdic- 
tion to this part of the country; was complimented with 
various appointments, civil snd military, by his fellow- 
citizens and the government; enjoyed the abundant 
fmits of an active and temperate life, and died at the 
advanced age of 77, on the 18th February, 1829. 

The original settlers in this township have given place 
to the Germans, who ni>w compose the principal part of 
the population. They are an honest, industrious ^d 
punctual people. 

Hanover furnishes annually large surplus quantities 
of wheat, rye, Indian com and pork, which has hitherto 
been transported by wagons to Easton, and latterly to 
Mauch Chunk, to market. The great stage route from 
Wilkes-Barre to Harrisburg, passes through it. Nanti- 
coke falls is near its wcHtern angle, whicli will be mure 
particularly noticed in the description of Newport. It 
contains about 1000 inhabitants. 

Huntingdon^ 'is bounded N. E. by Union and Salem; 
S.E. by Salem; S. W.&W. by Columbia county; and N. 
W. by Lycoming coun^. 

Its timber is pii»e, oak> chesnut and hickory, and in 
its north western angle, some beech, maple and hem- 
lock. Its surplus products are pork, whiskey, and the 
various kinds of grain, which it produces in considera- 
ble quantities. Himtington and Green creeks flow 
through this township, and furnish good mill sites. An- 
thracite coal has been discovered in thi^ township, and 
it is not known that it has beej) found in any considera- 
ble quantities on the west of the Snsquehanna, south of 
this. It is a populous and thriving township. It hat 
three post'oflices and contains 1500 inhabitants. 

Kingston, is bounded N. E.by Exeter; S.E. by the 
Susquehanna river, which separates it from Pittston and 
Wilkes-Burre; S.W.'by Plymouth and Dalks. 

This township has a large portion of flrst rate timhrr. 
The mountain is of gentle declivity, and its soil is good, 
and produces abundantly. It yields annually large sur- 
plus quantities of wheat, rye, Indian corn, pork and 
whiskey, which are either floated down the Susquehan- 
na or transported by wagons across the mountains to 
Easton, to market. 

It contains two villages — Xvingtiton, quite upon its 
southern boundary, aud New Troy near its nortliern; 
each of which has a posf-ofl[ice, and contains several 
stores and michanic*s sliops. Kingston village is at 
present most flourishing. School houses are erected in 
every neighborhood, in which achonls are kept up da- 
ring the greater part of the year. They are partly sup- 
ported by the annual income from lands, which were 
originally appropriated to that purpose by the Connec- 
ticut settlers. Had the government of Pennsylvania 
made similar provision for each township in the Com- 
monwealth, its advantages, judging from til experience, 
and particularly from the practical eifect of the Connec- 
ticut system of Common School support from which the 
original settlers took the hint, would have been incalcu- 
lable. The day is past for this species of provision; but 
it is believed if*^ Pennsylvania prosecutes and completes 
her system of internal improvement, the time is not dis- 
ant, when its income will be abundantly suflicient to ex- 
tinguish the debt incurrt- d, and make ample provision 
for the Common School education of every child in 
thia Commonwealth. 

Anthracite coal aboynds in this township, and it is 
not known that it has been found further to the north 
pn thi^.weat side of the rive r. Abrsbaui's, and Toby's 
creeks are pretty good mill streams. 

In this township are to be seen some remains of an 
ancient fortification, similar to those found upon the wes- 
tern waters. They bear the impress of an idvanc^ 



]oc]|. Its soil is generally of ap excellent quality — bet- 
ter adapted to grazing than the growing of grain. It 
produces annually for market, considerable surplus 
quantities of maple sug^, butter, cheese, (of an excel- 
lent quality,) oats, domestic flannels and linens, horses, 
cattle and sheep. 

Chapman's Tower Chr^stal, and part of upper Cbrys- 
tal lakes, lie within this township; and several of the 
branches of the Tunkhannock and Lackawannock, have 
their sources in it, which furnish sufficient mill sites. — 
Wild lands of a superior quality are selling here at from 
3 to 5 dollars per acre. The Milford and Owego turn- 
pike road crosses its north-eastern angle, and Uie Clif- 
ford and Wilkes-Barre passes nearly through its centre, 
firom north to south. 

The flouri^ing village of DundafT, in Susquehanna 
county, b located near its northern boundary, and the 
village of Carbondale is springing up like magic near its 
eastern border. The settlers are generally from New- 
England— hardy, industrious, and intelligent. Their 
prospects are very flattering; and every circumstance 
conspires to invite settlers. Indeed, no portion of north- 
em Pennsylvania, presents stronger inducements, and 
more favourable prospects to the New England emi. 
grants, than Greenfield, and the. neighboring townships 
of Abington, Blakeley and Nicholson. 

It is situate^about 30 miles N.E. from Wilkes-Barre. 
It has a post office, and contains about 1300 inhabitants. 
Hanovetf is bounded N. E. by Wiikes-Barre; E. and 
S.E. by the Lehigh and Northampton county; S. W. by 
^ugarloaf and Newport; and N. W. by the Susquehanna 
river, whicli separates it from Union and Plymouth. 

That portion of this township which lies in the Wyo- 
ming valley, is thickly settled, and the land is of an ex- 
cellent quality, and well cultivated. The mountainous 
partb covered with timber, consisting of white and yel- 
low pine, oak, hickory and chesnut; some portion of 
which may be cultivated. 

Anthracite coal is found every where in this township, 
from tho river to near the summit of the mountain, a 
distance of two or three miles. The argillaceous iron 
stone abounds in the mountain, and it is believed of suf- 
ficient richness to justify its being worked upon an ex- 
tensive scale. 

In tile eastern division of this township, are the east- 
^m branch of the Nanticuke, and Solomon's creek, 
which are pretty good mill streams. In this latter stream, 
about mid- way up the mountain, and two miles from 
Wilkes-Barre, in which is called Solomon's Gap, is a 
beautiful cascade, which has long been visited as a great 
natural curiosity. Its wild and romantic aspect, and the 
delightful natural scenery around it, have within a ft w 
years, been considerably injured by the erection of a ve- 
ry superior merchant mill immed ately below the falls, 
by Gen. Wm. Roa%of Wilkes-Barre, who is the propri- 
etor of this valuable water power. But the lovers of na- 
ture and of art, are still highly gratified with a visit to 
this romantic spot. 

In its eastern division are Pine, Wright's, Terrapin 
ponds, and Sandy creek; whic^ empty into the Lehigh, 
and the sources of the Nescopeck and the big and little 
Wapwallopen, which flow into the Susquehanna. 

Penobscot Nob, the highest peak of the mountain in 
tbb township, affords an extensive and sublime pros- 
pect. Standing upon its apex, you look down upon the 
surrounding country as upon a map. To the west 
aad south-west, the vallies of the west branch, Penn, 
Buflalo and Bald Eagle creeks, and the majestic Alle- 
gheny, in Centre county, are plainly seen, whilst the in- 
tervening mountains dwindle in the *view into gentle 
and easy undulations. Here, whilst he contemplates 
the vast prospect around htm, man feels his own little- 
ness, and instinctively turning to the great Author of all, 
exclaims, *'what is man that Uiou art mindful of liim!'' 

Hanover was originally settled by emigrants from 
Paxton and Hanover, then Lancaster, now Dauphin and 
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knowledge in the art of war. Here alio are the remains 
of Forty fort, to which Co). Denison, with a feeble rem- 
nant of hii corps, retired after the battle of the 3d of Ju- 
ly, 1778, It was from this fort that the Colonel was 
compelled- to negociate for the safety of the aged aqd 
infirm — and for the widows and orphans which that dis- 
astrous battle had made. It was here that articles of 
capitulation were agreed upon, and the pledge of safe- 
ty giren by Butler, the British commander. The pre- 
ceding histoiy tells how soon that pledge was yiolated. 

Part 9f the battle ground lies in the north-eastern an- 
gle of this township. The remains of those who fell, 
were here collected, and hastily and <*sadly" interred. 
The wealthy, intelligent and liberal citizens of King- 
ston, and of the valley, can handly permit so interesting 
a spot to remain long without a *^raised stone," and a 
"carved line," as a memorial of their fallen kindred and 
friends. 

The great stage route from Wilkes-Barre t» Mont- 
rose, passes through this township. It has three post- 
offices, and contains about 1500 inhabitants. 

Lehnant is bounded N. £. by Windham and North- 
morelandi S.E. by Plymouth; S. W. by Union; and N. 
W. by Lycoming county. 

This township was organized in November^ 1829; its 
name was intended as a tribute of respect to the late 
Doctor William Lehman, of the city of Philadelphia, for 
many years a member of the House of Representatives, 
chairman of the committee of internal improvement and 
inland navigation, and a distinguished and aetive friend 
and advocate of the great system of canal and rail road 
improvement^ adopted in Pennsylvania, and which pro- 
mises inc^leulable advantages to the Commonwealth. 
He had visited the g^at public works in Europe; bad 
witnessed their operations, and returned with a mind 
well stored with useful information upon the subject. 
He died at Harrisbur^ during the session of the Legis* 
lature of 1828-9, whilst attending to his duties as a 
member. His fellow members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives decreed him a tomb stone, to be erected at 
the public expense. 

This township is very uneven; the great range of the 
Allegheny passes through its north-western divbion; yet 
much of it may be cultivated. The timber is pine,oakf 
hickory, chesnut, with some beech, maple and hem- 
lock. It contains several small lakes, one of which at 
the head of the western tributary of Harvey's oreek, is 
called Lehman's lake; and the tributary itself, of which 
the lake is the source, is called Lehman's creeks Har- 
vey's, Bowman's, and Mahoopeny creeks flow through 
it, and afford numerous mill sites. 

It has a post-office, and contains about 400 inhabitants. 

yiaeopeekt is bounded N. £. by Newport; S. E. by 
Sugarloaf; W. by Columbia county^ and N. W. by the 
Susquehanna river, which separates it from Salem and 
Union. It has some very good river bottom, but its sur- 
face is generally uneven. Big and Little Wapwallopen, 
and the Nescopeck creek, flow through it. Nescopeck 
village, handsomely situated on the bank of the river, 
has a post-office, and several well built houses. A 
bridge is thrown across the Susquehanna at this place, 
connecting it with Berwick, a thriving village upon the 
west bank of the river. The Berwick and Raston turn- 
pike road and great stage route passes through, this 
township. Its exports consist in the various kinds of 
geain and timber. Its population is principally Gentian, 
and amounts probably to 1300. 

NeumorU is bounded N. E. by Hanover; S. E. by Su- 
garloaf; S. W. by Nescopeck; and N. W. by the Susque- 
hanna river, which separates it from Union and Ply- 
mouth. Its timber the same as in Hanover and Nesco- 
|>eck. Some part of it is thickly settled, and weU cul- 
tivated, but a considerable portion of it will not admit of 
culture. Anthracite coal is found here in abundance. 
it contains bog iron ore, which has been worked to a 
considerable extent at a forge upon the Nanticoke, 
which has been long jn operation. 

Nanticoke falls, where a feeder dam is now being 



built for the North Branch canal, is at the extreme 
northern angle of this township. The immense amount 
of surplus water which this dam will furnish, and which 
may be applied to hydraulic purposes, its location at 
the outlet of the extensive valley of Wyoming, the coalk 
iron oreinito vichiity.with the facilities of canal transpor- 
tation, are calculated to invite capitalists, and at no very 
distant day, to produce in its immediate neighborhood, a 
populous and busy manufincturing village* It is mtuate 
about 8 miles from Wilkes-Barre; has a post office, and 
contains about 1000 inhabitants. 

Nichohony (so named, from John Nichobon, Esq. for- 
merly Treasurer of Pennsylvania,, who early formed a 
settlement in t|ie neighbourhood,) is bounded N. by 
Susquehanna county; c. by Greenfield, 8. by Abington; 
and W. by Tunkhannock. 

Its timber along the Tunkhannock, which flows thro' 
it, is principally pine, but its ge^^^i" portion is covered 
with beech, maple, ash and hemlock. The soil, ex- 
cept upon the creek, is similar to that of Abing^n and 
Greenfield. Its exports are principally lumber. The 
Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike, passes through 
it from north to south, dividing it into nearly two equud 
parts. 

It is situate about 35 miles N. from Wilkes-Barre^has 
a post -office, and contains about 800 inhabitants. 

NoHhmortland, is bounded N. by Eaton and the Sus- 
quelianna river, which separates it from Falls; E. by 
Exeter; S. by Dallas and Lehman; and W. by Wind- 
ham. Its surfoce is very uneven — indeed monntainoos; 
yet it contains a considerable quantity of land which 
will admit of culture. Its timber is similar to that of 
Dallas. Its principal exports at present, are lumber. — 
It has three post offices, and contains 86o inhabitants. 

Filiston, is bounded N. by Exeter and Providence^ 
N. E. by Providence; 8. E. by Covington; 8. W. by 
Wilkes-Barre; apd W. and N. W. by the Susquehanna, 
which separates it from Kingston and Exeter. 

The soil of that portion of Pittston which lies in the 
valley is good, and some part of it of a superior quality. 
A g^rcat portion of it is mountainous, but much of it may 
be cultivated. It include* the mouth, and lower sec- 
tion of the Lackawannock river, a strong and never 
failing stream, which furnishes numerous mill sites. 

Falling Spring, a great natural curiosity, near the 
north-western angle of this township, is precipitated 
from a high elevation over an almost perpendicular 
ledge. Its frothy track* of a snow white appearance, is 
seen by the traveller, as ha advances to the north, at 
the distance of sevend miles. At this point the Suquc- 
hanna breaks into the valley of Wyoming. 

Anthracite coal is found here in g^est abundance. 

The mouth of the Lackawanna, in Pittston, is about 
10 miles N. E. from Wilkes-Barre; 23 miles 8. W. from 
Carbondale; and 50 miles N. W. from the Delaware 
water gap* The construction of a canal along the Lack- 
awannock river, and a canal or rail road from the Dela- 
ware water gap, have been authorised by law. If these 
improvements should be executed, and the North 
Branch canal extended, of which there «tn be little 
doubt, Pittston, with its immense water power, and 
rich coal mines, will possess advantages calculated to 
attract capitalists, and at no very distant period, a popu- 
lous manufacturing village may be expected to grow op 
within its limits. 

It has three post offices, and contains about 1000 in- 
habitants. 

Ffymoutht is bounded N. E. by Kingston and Dalits; 
S. E, by the Susquehanna, which separates it from 
Wilkes-Barre, Hanover and Newport; S. W. by Union; 
and N. W. by Lehman and Dallas. 

That part of Plymouth which lies in the valley of 
Wyoming, consists mainly, of the richest alluvial soil.— 
A g^reat part of its surface is mountainous; but its moun- 
tains are generally of gentle acclivity, and will admit of 
cultivation. 

The Plymouth coal mines have been worked to n 
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greater extent, knd with more judgment and skill, than 
an3r other in the valley. 

The Connecticut lettlefi, originallj appropriated 
lands in thb township, for the support of schools, from 
which rery considerable aid to that object, is now de- 
rived. Its citizens have establnbed an academy, or high 
sehool, in which the languages, and the higher branches 
of an English education, are (aug^t. 

The exports of Plymouth are coal and grain. 

It has two post-offices, and contains about 1300 tnbabi- 
tants. 

JProoidenee, is bounded N. H. by Blakely, S. E. by 
Corington; S. W. 8c S. by Pittston, W. by Exeter, 8c N. 
W. by Falls. 

There is much good, and well cultivated land along 
the Lackawannock, in this township. Most of its sur- 
&ee is mountainous, but much of it may be cultivated. 

Anthracite coal is found here in abundance, and is 
eaaily mined; the Lackawannock and the Roaring brook, 
furnish mill power to an indefinite extent. 

The Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike passes 
tiirough its northern division, and the Luzerne and 
Wigme county turnpike, has its commencement here. — 
A viUage called CentreviUe has been recently laid out 
upon the river, which is fast improving. 

The local position of Providence, in relation to the 
great projected improvements in this <}uarter, its im- 
mense water power, extensive coal mines, and valua- 
ble timber all combine to render its projects of increas- 
ed population and improvement, highly flattering. 

Lumber, grain and whiskey, are its principal exports. 

It IS situate about 17 miles N. E. from Wilkes-Barrc} 
has a post-office, and contains about 1000 inhabitants. 

Sakm^ is bounded N. E. and S. E. by the SuM^ue- 
hanna, which separates it from Nescopeck; S. W. by 
the county of Columbia; and N. W. by Huntmgton. 

The greater part of its soil will admit of cultivation^ 
The river side of this township is well settled, and pret- 
ty wen cultivated. The North Branch canal passes 
through it. Anthracite coal has been found in its hills, 
but its extent has not been ascertained. The Shickshin- 
ny. Beach's, and several other streams furnish pretty 
good mill power. 

A post-office is established at Beach Grove, in this 
township, the residence of Nathan Beach^ Esq, who 
emigrated with his family when an infant and setiled in 
this township in 1769. After having served his country 
during the revolutionary struggle, he returned and set-. 
tied near the spot where bis family was first located, and 
is believed to be the only man living who resided in the 
valley in 1769. He long acted as a magistrate, and re- 
presented the county for several years in the Legisla- 
tnre. He is now enjoying the abundant fruits of a tem- 
perate and active life. 

Salem produces a considerable quantity of surplus 
agricultural products for niarket; is situate about 30 
miles S. W. from Wilkes-Barre, and contains about 900 
inhabitants. 

Sugarbaf^ (so named fK>m a mountain which at a dis- 
tance appears shaped like a sugar loaf,) is bounded N. 
£. by Hanover; 8. E. by Northampton county; 8. by 
Schuylkill county; 8. W. by Columbia county; and N. 
W. by Nescopeck and Newport. 

It is very mountainous. The vaUies or Nescopeck and 
Black creek, contain some excellent land, which is pret- 
ty generally settled, and well cultivated. Its streams 
word excellent mill sites. 

The Berwick and Easton turnpike and great stage 
road passes through it; and a canal is in contemplation 
•crofls the Nescopeck summit, to unite the waters of the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna. 

Its population is German; Exports, the various kinds 
of grain. Conynj^am, in this township, is a thriving 
and prosperous village, where there is a post-office. 

Sugaiioaf contains 1300 inhabitants^ 

Twnkahannodty ts bounded N. by Susquehanna coun- 
ty; E. by Nicholson and Abington; 8. E. by Falls; 8. W. 



by the Susquehanna, which separates it from Eaton and 
Windham ; and N. W. by Braintrim. 

The soil along the Susquehanna, and the valley of 
the Tunkhannock creek, is productive; and the high 
lands, a considerable portion of which may be tultiva- 
ted, are covered with valuable timber, consisting of 
white pine, oak, chesnut, See. A village, advantageous- 
ly situated near the mouth of the Tunkahannock, con- 
contains a post-office, several stores and mechanic's 
shops; and from its local position, promises to be a 
place of considerable importance. 

It produces largfe quantities of lumber, and some of the 
products of agriculture, for market. 

It is situate about 38 miles N. of Wilkes-Barre, and 
contains about 1300 inhabitants. 

C^tbfi, is bounded N. E. by Lehman and Plymouth; 
S. E. by the Susquehanna, which separates it from 
Newport and Nescopeck, S. W. by Salem and Hunting- 
ton; and N. W. by Lycoming county. Surface very 
uneven. Much of it may be coltivated. Henlock's, 
Shicksbinny and Huntington creeks, head in, or flow 
through this township, which afford sufficient mill pow- 
er. The North Branch canal passes through it. Its 
timber and agricultural products are similar to those in 
Huntingdon. It contains about 800 inhabitants. 

Wtniham^ is bounded N. E. by the Susquehanna, 
which separates it from Braintrim and Tunkhannock; 
8. E. by Eaton and Northmoreland; 8. W. by Lehman; 
and N. W by the county of Bradford. 

Its surface b mountainoust yet it contains some ex* 
ceUent land . Most of its soil will admit of cultivation. 

The big and little Mahoopeny, are strong and never 
failing mill streams, and its for^ts contain the finest of 
.timber. 

It produces large quantities of lumber for market; and 
within a few years, considerable attention has been paid 
to grazing, and several dairies have produced excellent 
cheese. 

It is situate about 40 miles N. W.fh)m Wilkes-Barre, 
contains a post-office, and about 1000 inhabitants. 

Wilkes-Barre township, is bounded N. E. by Pittston; 
E. by Bear creek, which separates it from Covington; 
S. W. by Hanover; and N. W. by the Susquehanna, 
which seperates it from Plymouth and Kingston. 

Its name is derived from the celebrated John Wifftes 
and Colonel Barre, who were members of the British 
Parliament during the revolutionary struggle, and took 
a decided part in favour of America, against the mea- 
sures of the British ministry. 

Wilkes-Barre is situated in the midst of the anthracite 
coal formation, and contains an inexhaustible quantity of 
this valuable mineral. It is believed that no portion of 
the valley affords greater facilities for the transporta- 
tion of coal to the Susquehanna, or offers stronger, in- 
ducements to capitalists to engage in the coal trade, 
than the coal lands in Wilkes-Barre. They extend 
from the river back to near the top of the mountain, a 
distance of about two miles. The strata are firom mx to 
twenty four feet in thickness, and are every where ex- 
posed where intersected by the streams and rivulets 
from the mountain. The coal is of a brilliancy and 
richness rarely equalled, and no where excelled, in the 
whole anthracite coal formation. 

The Borough of Wilkes. Barre, in this township, is on 
the east bank of the Susquehanna, and is the seat of 
Justice for Luzerne county. It contains a court house, 
jail, public offices, an academy, a meeting house, an 
Episcopal church, eight or ten stores, a number of me- 
chanics' shops, and about one hundred dwelling houses. 
••The Wyoming Bank of Wilkes-Barre*" chartered by 
an act of the legislature in 1839, has now (February 
1830,) commenced its operations. From the general 
interest felt for it^ success, and from the known charac« 
ter of its officers, it is believed it will contribute lamly 
towards the improvement and the prosperity of the 
country. The number of inhabitants within the bo- 
rough is probably about 1300, and about the same num- 
ber \n the township. 
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The WilkesBarre Academy, incorporated in 1806, 
hai deserredly acquired a high reputation. It general- 
ly contains from twenty •five to fifty students, of both 
sexeiy pursuinif the higher branches of lesmiog. The 
Latin and Greek languages, are here taught, together 
with the mathematics, and all the varioua brsncnes of 
an English education. Tiiis institution has produced 
some respectable scholars, and has prepared numerous 
young men to enter northern colleges. 

The Wyoming Seminary, for the education of young 
ladies, recently established at Wilkes-Barre, promises 
M extensive usefulness,- as any institution of the kiml 
in our country. Under the care of Mrs. Chapman^ (the 
widow of the author of the preceding history) its prin- 
cipal, and Miss TroiU her assistant, both highly accom- 
plished, and well qualified instructors, thissemmary has 
excited an interest, and is acquiring a reputation, not 
usital in the infancy of institutions of tlie kind. 

From the general healthiness af the valley, and the 
delightful scenery, and natural charms which it affurda — 
from the excellent society of the village — the cheap- 
ness of living, and the competency of the instructors, 
the schools of Wilkes-Barre deservedly merit extensive 
patronage and support. 

In eonelunon it is proposed to take a summary, and 
more connected view^ of the anthracite coal formation, 
and of the improvements in progpress, and in contem- 
plation, in this interesting region of countr)'. 

The origin of the anthracite coal formation, has been 
a fruitful subject of speculation. It is generally be- 
lieved to be of vegetable origin, and there are certain- 
ly many facts which naturally lead to this conclusion. 
Iti component parts, properties, and localities, and the 
various vegetable impressions which are every where 
plainly to be seen in this mineral, and also in the slate 
rock, which generally covers it, are regarded as con- 
clusive evidences, that its first existence depended up- 
on vegetable matter, it is supposed too, that its first 
formation w^as in horizor>tal strata^ and that by some 
great convulsion of nature, they have been broken up, 
and the fragments thrown into the situations in which 
they are now found, inclining to every point of the 
compass, and in every position from horizontal to ver- 
tical. This opinion is as strongly supported by appear- 
ances in every part of the anthracite coal fiirmation, as 
is the fact of its vegetable origin. 

But at what period, and by what means such im- 
mense masses of vegetable matter were collected, and 
by what great convulsion of nature they were broken 
up after their formation, are problems, the solutions of 
which, are left entirely to . conjecture. No history 
which has come down to us, furnishes any satisfactory 
data by which these enquiries can be answered. In- 
deed, it would seem very difiicult to sustain this theo- 
jy, without intrenching upon the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and the unbroken chain of history since 
that period. 

I'o suppose this mineral a primitive material in the 
formation of Uie earth; that it has undergone some mu- 
tations in tlie lapse of ages, and that its original situa- 
tion waa materially changed — its strata divided, and 
thrown into different positions, when " the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up," would certainly re- 
lieve the subject from most of the difficulties in which 
science involves it, without impeaching the integrity of 
the sacred history, or detracting from the wisdom and 
goodness of the great Author and ^aker of all things. 
The anthracite coal formation, in this region, com- 
mences near the head waters of the Lackawanupck, in 
Wayne county and extends down the vallejr of that 
stream to the Susquehanna river, at the head of the 
Wyoming valley j thence down the valley of Wyoming, 
to its southern extremity. Here its strata are lo&t in the 
mountains, until they again make their appearance at 
the Beaver meadows, and Mauch Chunk, in North- 
ampton county, at the head waters of the Schuylkill, in 
Scbi^lkill county, and near the sources of most of tlie 



principal tributaries of the Suaquehanoa, from the efst, 
below Sunbury, as far south as the Stony creek, be- 
tween the Rittaning and Peter's mountains, in Dauph- 
in county. Its width through thevallies of the Lack- 
awannock and Wyoming, is from one to five miles. It 
is seen cropping out upon the hills and mountains^ on 
each side of the Lackawannock, (and in many places 
forming the bed of that stream,) through thetowndiips 
ofBlakely, Providence, and part of Pittston, where it 
reaches the Susquehanna — thence it extends tlirough 
Pittston, Wilkes-^arre, Hanover and Newport, upon 
the east side of the river, and is found in great abun- 
dant ?, and has been extensively mined in Plymouth, 
upon the west side of the river. It has also been dis- 
covered on the west side of the river in Eangston, in 
the valley of Wyoming, and/in Salem and Huntingdoa, 
S. W* of the valley. It^ general range is from north- 
east to «outb-west, and its lengtli not Ur frpm seventy 
miles. 

There are four or five different strata of ooal, varying 
from six to twenty-four feet in tl^ickness, with interve- 
ning strata of coarpe aand stone and slate; whieh latter 
immediately covers the coal, and contains innumerable 
vegetable impressions. These different strata may be 
traced from near Carbondale,'to the foot pf the Wyo- 
ming valley, as they are intersected by ravines formed 
by the mountain streams, for the distance of more thsn 
fihy miles. The dip X)f the coal strata varies from five 
to fifteen degrees. Their inclination, it is believed, is 
less where the surface of the ei^rth is Icrel, and is great- 
er, and more irregular, where the surface is broken and 
uneven. Their inclination, it is believed, will be found 
generally to correspond very nearly with that of the 
surfi.4:e of the superincpmt>ent ewih or rock. These 
circumstances are most favorable to mining operations. 

No examinations have as yet been made with the au- 
ger, to ascertain whether tlie strata exposed by the in- 
tersection of rivulets, are continuous throughout this 
extensive coal formation; but every appearance indi- 
cates that such is the finct. The same number of stra- 
ta a.)pear, (where exposed,) in the same range, and of 
the same thickness; and although they niay be fre- 
quently ruptured transversely, as well as longitudtnalbr* 
yet the gi«at fragments remain without ai^y noaterial 
change of position. Thia last remark ia intended to ap- 
ply jnore particularly to the Wyoming and Lackawan- 
nock valliesy where the ceal strata are believed to be 
more regular, and their dip less, and more uniform, 
than in any ether portion of the anthracite coal forma- 
tion. 

If the data which are here furnished approximate ne«r 
the truth, this coal tract contains more than ^five i/um» 
sand mUUons of torn of this mineral, which at six cents 
perton, in the mine, will amount to more than ihne 
kundred mWiofu of dollars. 

The coal localities, from which the greatest facilities 
of access are afforded to the Susquehanna, or to the 
canal, (if it should be extended, through the Wyoming 
valley, of which there can be no doubt,) are Uiose of 
Wilkes-Birre and Pittston, on the east, and of Ply- 
mouth, on the west side of the river; and of these, the 
coal of Wilkes-Barre and Plymouth, for thickoeu and 
extent of strata, have |i decided preference. 

That the Wyoming coal is equal, if not superior, to 
any of the anthracite species, is known to every prac- 
tical man acquainted with the subject, and admitted by 
every mineralogist, and man of science, who has visited 
the country and examined for himself. That it> extent, 
thickness of strata, the ease with which it may be mi- 
ned, and the facilities which its localities afford fur its 
transportation to the Susquehanna^ or to the canal when 
constructed, are not here over-rated, a partial exami- 
nation upon the ground, will furnish the most clear and 
satisfactory evidence. 

But notwithstanding the extent, the richness, and 
other advantages of this coal tract, soruell calculated to 
attract capitalists, and encourage improvements, it still 
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rtiiuunt compftratWely very little known in Penntylva* 
The Ute Gov« Clinton of ^ew York, knew, and 



nia. 



appreciated its value« Mid in hii last message to the 
Legislature, urged the opening of every practicable 
avenue, bv canal and rail road, to those extensive and 
ioexhaustible mines. They have been reached near 
their extreme north-eastern extent^ at the expense of 
two milVions, by a company of enterprising citizens of 



stream, thence ateross the summit, and down WrighVs 
creek to the Lehigh j a distance of thirty -seven miles* 
This route was examined by Moncure Robinson, a dis-< 
tinguished Engineer, under tiie direction of the board 
of canal comroiasioners, in the summer of 1828, and was 
found to be well adapted to this improvement. A su- 
perabundant supply of water can be introduced upon 
the summit, by a comparatively short feeder. This 

_^ • ^ •, •t%«a*v ja. — 



that great state, aided by her l^slature. Besides this, point, it is believed, possesses advantages over every 



no oSier avenue has been opened (Fdb. 1830) to this 
invaluable mineral. It remains looked up in its native 
bills and mountains, snd will^there repose undisturbed, 
until other facilities are afiforded for its transportation, 
than the hazardous, expensive, «nd frequently disas- 
trous floods of the Susquehanna. 

Improvements* 
The turnpike roads now finished, and which have 
been referred to under different heads in this appen- 
dix, are here enumerated, and then* extent pointed out: 



other in Pennsylvania, for a continuous water communs- 
cation between the Susquehanna and Delaware $ and 
will, at some day, be the great thoroughfare through 
which much of the imn>ense tonnage of the upper Sua- 
quehanna will pass to Pbiladelpliia. 

The distance by this route and the North Branch 
canal, from Wilkes-Darre to the mouth of Wrights' 
creek, will be about sixty-five miles; whereas, from 
Wilkes-Barre, through Solomon's Gsp, to the same 
point upon the Lehigh, the direct distance is but eleven 



Ttie Milford and Owego, crosses the N. E. angle of miles. It is believed that a rail rokd, overcoming tho 



the county, and passes through Blakeley and Green- 
field townships. This b the shortest, and most expe- 
ditious stage route from the city of New York, to the 
western part of that state. 

The Wilkes-Barre and Clifford, it completed from the 
Cochecton and Great Bend turnpike in Susquehanna 
couBty, to Blakely, upon the Lackawannock, in Luzerne 
couBty, from which there is a good road to Wilkes- 
Barre. It passes through the village of DundafT, in 
Susquehanna, and Greenfield and Blakeley, in Lu- 
zerne. On thb road, a tri-weekty stage is established. 
The Luzerne And Wayne county, passes through 
Providence and Blakeley, intersecting the Philadelphia 
and Great Bend, the Easton and Belmont, and the Hil- 
ford and Owego turnpikes. 

The Carbondale road, formed by the Hudson and 
Delaware Canal Company, and extends firom Carbon- 
dale to the Milford and Owego turnpike, at Rix*s Gap. 
The Philadelphia and Great Bend, passes through 
Covington, Providence, Abington and Nicholson town- 
ships. 

The Abington and Waterford, commences in Abing- 
ton, and passes through Nicholson and Tunkhannock. 
The WUkes-Barre and Bridgewater, passes through 
l^gston, Exeter, Ndrthmoreknd, Eaton and Tunk* 
baaoock. On this road a tri-weekly stage is establish- 
e*\ from Philadelphia to Buffalo^ and a dvily stage from 
the city of Washington to Sackett's Harbour. The 
traveller for heidth or for pleasure, could not select a 
more &vourable route /or a summer's excursion than 
thisf and whilst he would be highly gratified with the 
wild, romantic and picturesque prospects which every 
where present themselves, he could not deny himself 
die pleasure of lingering a while in the delightful val- 
ley of W^oming^ in viewing iU natural curiosities, and 
in surveying its mineral treasures. 

The'Easton and Wilkes-Barre, passes through Wilkes 
Barre and Covington, and is part of the great stage 
route mentioned above. 

The Berwick and Newtown, passes through Hunt- 
ington township, and 

The Berwick and Easton, passes through Nescopeck 
and Sugarloaf. On these t^o latter, tri-weekly stagos 
are established. 

BeMles these, acts have been passed fpr the inco^ 
Deration of companies, to make several artificial roads 
m the county. The most important of which at pre- 
sent, are from Wilkes-Barre, through Solomon's Gap, 
to Lowrytown, upon the Lehigh, a distance of little 
more than twenty miles; and from Carbendale down 
the Lackawannock about ten miles. These roads are 
of great interest to the public, and it is hoped they will 
Boon be commence-!. 

Canals and Rail Boads, 
An act has been psssed to incorporate a company to 
canal from the Susquehanna river, at the 



construct a canal firom the susquenanna river, ai tne tne ueiaware, to tne mounth ot tne Ljickawaxen; t 
mouth of the Nescopeck creek up the valley of that | crossing the Delaware by a pod formed by a daai 



elevation, (which is considerable,) by lifts and levels, 
might be located between these points, within the dis- 
tance of twenty miles. It would then be questionable 
wheter the distance gained would compensate for the 
dehiy, trouble and expense of the necessary transfer of 
tonnsge from canal beats to rail road carriages, and vice 
versa. 

An act has also been passed for the incorporation of 
a company for the construction of a canal er rail road 
from the Water Gap of the Delaware to the mouth of 
the Lackawannock, at the head of the Wyoming valley. 
This route was also examined by Mr. Robinson; and no 
doubt is entertained that s rail road may be advantage*' 
ously located between these points. The distance is 
about fifty miles. This improvement was intended, 
both as a connection between the Delaware and North 
Branch divisions of the Pennsylvania canal, and as 
an extension of the line of communication between the 
Hudson and the Susquehanna, by the contemplated 
Orange and Sussex canal. These great improvements 
were projected with the view, almost exclusively, of 
penetrating the Wyoming coal region, and were 
among the great objects recomended b^ the lamented 
Clinton, in his last message to the Legislature. They 
are certainly worthy of the attention, if not of the states 
interested, at least, of individuals of capital and enter- 
prise. 

An act has also been passed for incorporting a Com- 
pany to improve the navigation of the Lackawannock. 
That this improvement will be effected, there can be 
little doubt. The distance ftt>m Carbondale,^ at the 
termination of the improvements of the Hudson and 
Delaware Canal Company, to the Susquehanna, at the- 
mouth of the Lacluiwannock, is about twenty-three 
miles. Extend the North Branch canal sixteen miles, 
and the improvement of the Lackawannock, would con- 
nect it with the improvements of the above company, 
and pass throughout its whole extent, through a portion 
of the richest coal formation on earth. ThU cou tract, 
except St Carbondale, is worthless, without this, er 
some other improvement, to facilitate transportatipn. 

An act for the incorporation of a company, has also 
been obtained, for making a rail road from the Lacka- 
wannock coal mines, to the mouth of the Chenango 
river, on the Susquehanna. This improvement was 
likewise r^erred to, and recommended by- Governor 
Clinton, in his last message. If the Chenango canal 
should be undertaken, the capital and enterprise of the 
citizens of New York, will be embarked in this great 
work»and ensure its es^ecution. 

The communication from the Hudson river to Car- 
bondale, the work of the HndAm and Delawaro Canal 
Company, which has been frequently referred 
to, IS by canal from, the Hudson to the Delaware, 
near Carpenter's Point; hence up the esstern bank of 
the Delawaro, to the mounth of the Lacka waxen; thence 

across 
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that riTer, and up the Lackawaxen to Uonefdale, at the 
forks of the Dybernr, where it terminates in an artificial 
basin, a distance of little more than one hundred miles; 
thence by a rail road across the Laokawannock moan- 
tain, to Carbondale, sixteen miles. 

The persevering exertions of this company, in over- 
coming difficulties, which a few years since would have 
been regarded as insurmountable, entitle them to eYtry 
praise. The operations upon their rul road was ori- 
ginally designed to be earned on by stationaiy and lo- 
comotive engines; but in consequence of the short cur- 
^tures, which the structure ot the country rendered 
necessary and the great weight of the locomotive en- 
gines, the company have been under the necessity of 
substituting horse power upon the levels for the pres- 
ent. The stationary engines operate well, and the 
company have been for several months, during this sea- 
son, (1829) transporting over their rail road, from one 
hundred and fifly^ to two hundred tons of coal per day. 
They have triumphed over many difficulties, and it is 
hoped and believed, with some trifling alterations, and 
improvements, which experience, will suggest, they 
will shortly realize from their labours a rich and well 
merited reward. 

Most of the foregoing canal and rail road improve- 
ments, and others not referred to, have been projected 
by citizens and capitalists of New York, with the view 
of reaching this extensive ooal tract; and most, if not all 
of them, when executed, will be of great and lasting 
advantage to this section of the state. But no improve- 
ment in this quarter, excites so much interest, and pro- 
duces so much anxiety for its extension and early com- 
pletion, as the North Branch CanaL This important 
work was projected by Pennsylvania, and is designed 
exclusively for her benefit; and, without undervaluing 
other interests, nothing is hazarded in pronouncing it 
the most promising portion of the great system of itd- 
provement now in progress of execution. But before 
this section of the country, or the State, can reap any 
advantages from this improvement, itmust be extended 
to the head of the Wyoming valley, so as fully to pene- 
trate the coal formation; and before the full advantages 
of this improvement can be realized, it mmit be extend- 
ed to the New York line, and there connected with the 
Chemung canal. 

The distance from Naatiooke, the point at which the 
canal is now under contract, to the State line, is one 
hundred and six miles. The Chemung canal is now 
(Dec. 1829) advertised for contract, from the Seneca 
lake to Newtown, within fourteen miles of the State 
Kne; and these fourteen miles are over almost a dead 
alWvial level, presenting no difficulties in the construc- 
tion of a canal. When the North Branch canal shall be 
extended, and a connection formed with the Seneca 
lake the richest and fairest portion of the state of New 
York, will pour its agricultural and mineral products 
into the lap of Pennsylvania, in a ceaseless and never 
ending stream. This may now be thought /im^/ but if 
Pennsylvania is true to her interests, it mu be fid. 

The distance from New York, by*^ 
the Erie canal, and the Seneca river > 379 miles, 
the outlet of the Seneca lak'e, is j 

From Philadelphia by the Union, "1 
Pennsylvania and Chemung Canftls, ^361 miles, 
to the head of Seneca lake, is j — — 

Difference in fiivor of Philadelphia, 18 miles. 

To this advantage in distance, ma^ be added the facts, 
that from the Seneca to Philadelphia, by the Union or 
Nescopeck canals, the trouble, expense and delay of 
transhipment, would be avoided, which must be incur- 
red by the Erie canal:— that the Pennsylvania canal will 
be open for several weeks earlier, and several weeks 
later, in the season, than the Erie canal; and that Phila- 
delphia is often found to be a better market thsn New 
York for the sUpIes of the "Lake country." 

The coal tonnage of the Wyoming valley alone, it is 
believed, will be sufficient to support the North Bnuich 



canal: but when to this, is superadded the insmense 
amount of iron from the middle coottties <^ Pennsylva- 
nia, and the merchandize from Phihdelphta, which will 
ascend this canal to supply the extensive regions bor> 
dering upon the lakes; and the salt^ the plaster, and 
the agricultural products which will descend through 
this avenue, and seek a market in Pennsylvania; the in- 
come from this improvement will be sweUed to an 
amount far exceeding the most sanguine calculations.— 
In short, until all these sources of commerce are dri^d 
up or exhausted, which thousands of years will not be 
able to accomplish, the North Branch canal must, and 
will be one of the noost productive portions of the great 
system of improvement in Pennsylvania. 



JUDGE Y£AT£S TISIT TO BRADDOCKni 

FIBLD. 

CComniMueaied.] 

"PiTTSBuaen, August 21th, 1776. 
Dear iSKr.— We yesterday made a party to visit Brad- 
dock's Field. We went in a large canoe with six oars, 
fourteen persons in number. A platform was raised 
on each end for a place to sleep and then hoop poles 
bent over about four feet in heighten which blankets 
were stretched to keep off sun or rain. We were well 
supplied with provisions and refreshments. One of our 
companions played delightfully on a German flute, our 
time therefore di4 not psss heavily while we ascended 
the Monongahela. We arrived at the Field in about 4 
hours; we made a hearty dinner notfar fW>m the battle 
ground, near a fine spring^it was wise in eating before 
we visited the field, for I would have had but little ap- 
petite if we had pursued a different ^H>urse. When we 
commenced our ramble our hearts sickened; the sculls 
and bones of otir unburied countrymen met our eyes^ 
and we contemplated in imagination as an event but re- 
cently happened. Any person of common humanity 
would have experienced pain froin the reflection that 
between five and six hundred brave men fell victims to 
the merciless savages. The marks of cannon and mus- 
ket balls are still to be seen on the trees, many of die 
impressions are twenty feet from the ground. Mr in- 
dignation was greatly excited against the commsnder of 
the British army, in suflfering so many brave men to 
perish from an obstinate adherence to European rules 
of war. The observations I heard Sir Francis Halket 
make of the disasters of that bloody day, snd his filial 
expressions of afiection to the memory of his worthy 
fatner, Sir Peter Halket, rushed to my recollection. My 
feelingfs were heightened by the warm and growing nar- 
ration of that day's events by Dr. Walker, who was an 
eye witness. He pointed out the ford where the army 
crossed the Monongahcla(below Turtle creek 800 ^ds.} 
a finer sight could not have been beheld, the shming 
barrels of the muskets, the excellent order of the men, 
the cleanliness of their appearance, the joy depicted on 
eveiy face at being so near Fort Du Quesne, the high- 
est object of theft* wishes — the music re-echoed through 
the mountains. How brilliant the morning^ — ^how mel- 
ancholy the evening! The Savages and French had 
hardly an idea of victory when they made the attack. 
Braddock appeared almost to have courted defeat. A- 
gainst every remonstrance of Sir Peter Halket, Major 
Washington, and others of his officers, he refiised to 
let a man leave his rank; the^ fired in platoons agunst 
no object— how very dispiriting to a gallant soldier; 
they were shot down in whole ranks^ The enemy ob- 
serving the infitttation of the General, felt assured of 
victory, redoubled their exertitms, and fired with such 
fatal precision as to cause our men to throw away their 
guns and run off in the greatest disorder. The oncers 
in vain attempted to arrest their course — ^they were com- 
pelled to follow their example. How differently did 
they cross the river now— without arms» order or mu- 
sic, the hellish yells of the Indians, snd the g^roans and 
shrieks of the dying and the wounded fiiUinp upon their 
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ean. I will not pain you by a further recital, luifice it 
that the enemy pursued thera no farther than the ford. 
The dead bodies of our trocTpa were aufFered to remain 
a prey to wolves and crows. When the English took 
possessiofi in 1758 of Fort Pitt, a party was sent out, 
who buried upwards of four hundred and 6fty skulls. — 
Many have since been buried, & many remain as monu- 
ments of our shame. That the enemy derived any ad- 
vantage from the ^und I cannot belierci their real ad- 
vantage consisted m their mode of fighting and the blun- 
der of Braddock. We returned home late in the efen- 
ing, the music of the flute was delightful and solemnly 
impressive. 

What a waste of blood and treasure has this little spot 
cost Prance, England, and America. The prospects 
around here are naost charming on the Allegheny and 
Monongahela, and the walks pleasant beyond descrip- 
tion. 1 had often heard of the celebrated fortress of Du 
Qoesne in my youth — what is it now; a little irregular 
ground, a few graves, and the fosse of the Port are on- 
ly visible. I remarked the grave of Col. Clapbam. 

Fort Pitt stands 100 yards from Fort Du Quesne, 
fronting the junction of the waters. A garrison and 
guard reminds me that we are still in a state of warfare. 
Slav God grant that peace may soon be restored to us, 
and the Liberty of our country placed beyond tlie arm 
of Tyranny to reach. 

Yours, Sic. J. YEATES." 



EXTBACT VROX 

JUDGE SHAKER'S ADDRESS 

OJr TBMPBRAHCX; 

Delivered in Beaeer, Pa., on the Sih of June, 

MaMng Vice in Detail 

It seems to have been among the delusions ofJldtemt/, 
that a specific cure could be found for every disease. — 
It has been equally among the delusions of Fhilosophi/, 
that a specific remedy could be discovered for every 
moral evil — but that, which has set alchemy at defi- 
ance, as relates to the physical, and philosophy, as to 
the moral diseases of mankind, the *'still small voice of 
retigton," has whispered to the ear of faith, as regards 
the moral wants of the human family; and the discovery 
hu been reserved to this age, I may,I believe,safely say, 
to this nation, to suppress vice, by attacking it,not in the 
mass^bot in detail, and thus to prostrate the strong holds 
of thegreat adversary of man,by destroying the influence 
ofindividual vices upon the human cliaracter. Whether 
we consider this discovery as a matter of human inden- 
tion, guided by the unerring spirit of Christianity, or 
whether we consider it as a suggestion more immedi- 
ately from the Source of all wisdom and all power, when 
we look into its moral results we cannot fiiil to hail it as 
first in point of importance to the present and future 
feficity of our fellow citizens. Whether this view has 
been taken of it by others, I know not; but to me it ap- 
pears that the plan of attacking vice in detail, by form- 
mgassociaiions opposed to any prevalent immorality, 
and bpr inviting all the wise and good to unite in its sup- 
pression; is a discovery that would of itself, entitle its 
projector to-an elevated niche in the temple of immor- 
tality. 

Increase of Crime, 

Baring the last twelve years, it has been my lot to 
preside in a court possessing criminal jurisdiction.^- 
Within that period our portion of the country haa un- 
dergone singular vicissitudes; from a stato of prosperity 
we have been reduced to one of deep distress, and 
have been gradually again raised, through the smiles of 
ft benign Providence, to a height of prosperity rarely 
tqualfed, never exceUed.-»In population, in wealth, in 
the difiusaion of knowled^, in public improvements, 
in the frcilities of communication, in the advance of ag- 
riculture and manufactures, in the general influence of 
^ligioui institntionsy all has gone on with a eererity 
Vol. VL U 



that has outstriped the anticipations of the most san* 
guine, the hopes of the most patriotic, the day dreama 
of the most visionary. 

Has crime diminished as the prosperity and glory of 
ourcomon country has increased? Has mora iity ad- 
vanced as education has been disseminated? Or, has 
the *'still small voice of Christianity" been able to whis- 
per peace through our land^ to cauae the laws to be res- 
pected; to throw open the doors of our prisons, for lack 
of criminals to enclose within their grated walls? I 
speak, my friends from the knowledge derived from 
experience, from the deep and distressing convictions 
of my own mind, when I say that crime is on the increase, 
in a ratio frightfully beyond the increase of our popuhi- 
tion, and fully proportioned to the increase of our pros- 
perity. Ana,surely, the sun never shone upon that 
land where so many moral elements were so naturally 
combined for the suppression of vice; where, in addi- 
tion to mild laws, equally dispensed, so much eager- 
ness was displayed, so much perseverance exerted, so 
much talent was brought into active operation, for dis- 
pensing that Word, in which is life, and joy, and hope. 

Evila of Intemperance. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that that which is eon« 
taminating the morals of youth, destroying the physi- 
cal powers of manhood, and bringing *^rey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave," is the free u»e oftptrituoiU Hguort.*' 
It is tliis that fills the cells of our penitentiaries, and 
supplies the gallows- with its victims: it is this which 
leads to crime of the blackest dye, and to punishments 
of the most awful solemnity. To arrest the progress of 
this direful vice, exertions are making in this and ma- 
ny other states of the Union, which deserve to be sus- 
tained by the moral force and the moral examples of 
every Patriot and Christian. If this one crime could be 
prevented, the penitentiaries would be deprived of their 
inmates, the scaflbid of all its victims. 

Did the evils of intemperance conclude with the 
death of its victiips— ^was there nothing but the pesti- 
lence of their example, or the mortification of, their 
friends, it might, perhaps, be bearable. Put when its 
influence is seen in the domestic circle — when the para* 
dise of the fireside — the social comforts of home — the 
pleasures of the paternal board are converted by thia 
fell demon into an earthly hell— then it is that indifi;iia- 
tion is aroused— sympathies excited — horror raised to 
its highest pitch, and every sensitite feeling of Xh6 
human breast tortured almost to madness. 

Means of Reformation, 

I have afforded the efforts of my humble talenls, to 
aid in the operations of Temperance Societies; and I 
shall furnish those hints which a long professional expe- 
rience with the worid has suggested to me as the surest' 
means of arresting the progress of drunkenness. 

And first— 1 would observe that Courts and Jurier 
may do much towards the suppression or this abomina- 
ble vice. If Judges, Grand Jurors, and Traverse Jurors,' 
should determine, that during the session of the Court, 
they would totally abstain^ from the use of spirituous' 
liquor; if they would recommend to the. officers in at- 
tendence, to witnesses and parties, an abstinence as en-' 
tire as their own; if they would frown indignantly upo:i 
every offer on the part of suitors to treat them, or to 
treat witnesses; if they would consider fliemselves in the 
dignified light in which the law considers them, the 
guardians, not only of the rights of their fellow citizens, . 
but of the decorum, the morals, t6e order and peace of 
society, much would be dono towards that species of 
reform for which we so anxiously look. — But it is not 
only the duty of citizens called upon to execute public 
trusts, and dispense the laws of the country, to keep 
their heads clear, their minda untainted and their con-^ 
stituttons entire— but is the immediate interest of all 
that are toncemed in the administration of justice to' 
keep themselves free from excess. What can be marc 
humble thaii a htnch 6f justice profaned by A drunken 
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rufHan in the form of Judge — the ermine stained by the 
impurities of the midnight debauch, or the senses 
reeling from the influence of the intoxicating draught! 
W ho will entrust his life, his liberty, or bis property: to 
one who belches i-ather than utters his judgments — 
who, in losing his sense of shame, Ibses all sense of jus* 
tice ' Who can bear that his cause should be decided 
by a Juror given to dnmkeness, or guilty of accepting 
treats from parties^ Or, what individual can be safe, 
where the Grand Juror stumbles into the box, reeling 
from the effects of a drunken revel ^ How does the 
credit of a witness sink, when you have seen him stag- 

fering in the streets; and how impatient do you feel in 
earing the cause of that party, whose acquisitions in a 
court of justice are to be expended in the tavern? 

If however we barely count the cost of a dissipated 
court week, it amounts to something; and the saving, at 
the end of a term, by him who is guilty of no excess, is 
not in the aggregate unimportant. And when he re- 
flects on bis return tvpme, not only that his pocket has 
been improved, but that hU character for morals, for 
decorum, for sobriety has risen in the estimation of his 
neiehbor, he will And that he has gained an inheritance 
for bis family, the loss of which neitl>er wealth nor plea- 
surexould compensate. 

Ii\timately connected with this branch of our sub- 
ject is the duty that devolves upon justices of the peace, 
and arbitrators, in the discharge of their functions.— 
What can be more detestable in society than a magis- 
trate who is an habitual drunkard! What more obnox- 
ious than an arbitrator, who pays more attention to 
the liquor on the table, than the testimony in the cause? 
For tlie honor of the country it were to be wished, that 
no person was in the commission of the peace who did 
not posses sufficient sense of the dignity of his station 
to save himself from this indelible disgrkce of being^un- 
der the influence of liquor when trying his causes. — 
Hew greatly would it tend to the peace of the commu- 
nity, and to the prevention of litigation, could the com- 
mission of a justice insure his entire sobriety. How in- 
consistent, that be whose duty it is to commit for drunk- 
enness, should himself be a drunkard ? How long will 
it be before societywill discharge its just vengeance upon 
the heads of those who thus di&grace public stations? 

Whatever may be thought of the arbitration system, 
by those who khow not its defects, I have no hesitation 
in saying; that it has done more to encourage drunken- 
ness than all other causes combined; and it will continue 
to do so, unless when respectable men are chosen arbi- 
trators, they utterly refrain from the use of spirituous 
liquop, and insist upon an entire abstinence by both the 
parties and witnesses who appear before them. When 
we reflect that scarcely a day passes, that in some town- 
ship in the County, causes are not trying before justices 
of the peace, or arbitrators in which numbers are in 
attendance as suitors or witnes^ta, it is inconceivable 
hew far society might be influenced by the good con- 
duct, example and recommendation of those who are 
thus called upon in their immediate neighbourhood, to 
administer the laws of the land. If parties would se- 
lect no magistrate,or arbitrators,but those of known tem- 
perance — if these would refuse to drinlr, or to meet at 
taverns — and if all good citizens, when called upon to 
appear on such occasions, would frown upon all at- 
tempts at treating and intoxication, a moral influence 
would sbon be produced that would g^o far to root out 
the evil of intemperance from amongst us. 

Another subject which, equally with those that have 
been mentioned, is worthy of ourattentionfisthe preva- 
lence of intoxication on the eve of an election. At that 
period, when it should be the proud boast ^f every free- 
man, that he has the complete exercise of his judgment 
and the entire benefit of discretion, the devotion to 
drunken excesses appears to be most intense. That indi- 
vidual who would knock down another who would offer 
him a bribe for his suffrage, and indignantly revolt at 
any attempt to coerce his vote, tamely submits to be 



treated with spirits, become hail fellow well met wHh 
the hunter after office, and surrenders, over the intox- 
icating beverage, all the dignity of the freeman and the 
right of the citizen. The idea of purchasing a vote by 
the paltry offer of a glass of whisky seems too contempt- 
iblQ for a moment's serious coftaideration. Yet, how 
many surrender their right of suffrage, when stimulated 
by liquor, and think him worthiest of tljieir support, who 
renders him the tnost sociable as a companion. Degra- 
ding as is the idea, it is nevertheless true, that be who 
treats most liberally has the fairest chance of votes; and 
he who drinks freely increases his probability of suc- 
cess. Nor is this the only evil to be obviated. It is 
but too seldom inquired, concerning the candidate for 
office, whether he is temperate in hishabita and sober 
in his character. Popular and plausible manners are 
often a recoroendation to office, in those to whom ve 
would rarely trust our private afiah^ and that which 
ought ever to be an insuperable obstacle, habitual 
drunkenness, has hitherto been but a feeble barrier to 
official elevation . It should be the invariable rule with 
every sober minded man, ro sustain no candidate whe 
so far degrades himself as to offer him a treat; and the 
maxim of every candidate, to ask no ofiice at the risk of 
^rendering a ^llow citizen a drunkard. Should this 
course be pursued, the election ground, instead of 
presenting, as it too frequently does, a scene of riot and 
drunkenness — of oaths, imprecations and assaults — would 
exhibit the dignified aspect of freemen, conscious of 
their elevated riffhts, exercising, with due caution, 
their momentous duties, and giving their suffrages in 
favour of the virtue, the patriotism, the intelligence of 
the country. 

Temperance Socieiteg* 
Within a few months a new spirit has been awakened, 
and a moral force exerted for the suppression of this 
vice, which forms a i>ew era in the eventful histonr of 
human character. The formation of Temperance Sod- 
etieSf under the influence of a benign providence, 'a 
creating a moral revolution in the opinions of men, and 
rendering the use of ardent spirits as disgraceful as 
their effects are deleterious. Perhaps it is not easy 
now to ascertain to whom the credit is due (^projecting 
an institution, the benefits of which are now felt and ac- 
knowledged in the remotest comers of the land. Wheo 
these societies were first spoken of, they were treated 
with obloquy by the vicious, and were received with 
no friendly eye by many of the wise and reflecting.— 
But they have stood the test of scrutiny, and the assaults 
of vindictive malice; and now move on, in serene ma- 
jesty, increasinf; in numbers, securing the respect and 
combining the mfluence of all that i» good and intelli- 
gent in the community. 



PRESJBNT CONDITION OF POTTSVHJ.E. 

We are sadly in want of mechanics here. A half 
dozen good master blacksmiths, with three or four jour- 
neymen each, would find plenty of busincM. The 
horse-shoemaking custom is immense. A regiment of 
carpenters, bricklayers, and stone-masons, with a strong 
detachment of sober labourers, would find employment. 
House painters who underbland mixing paints and using 
them without daubing the floors, are very rare among 
us. Our town supports two paper hangers handsome- 
ly; thirty-one cents a piece for hanging paper is too 
much: a little competition will regulate this branch. — 
A wheelwright, a cabinet-maker, and a pump-borer 
might crowd in amongst us to advantage. A good bar- 
bershop we have not got. Our barbers are all stationed 
in the bar-rooms of the taverns for want of room else- 
where; the accommodations are consequently vciy in- 
ferior. Our borough would support a tobacco spinner 
and good cigar maker. We see no reason why a pot- 
tery would not succeed: the raw material is abundant io 
the neighbourhood. A few tanyards in the suburbs 
would find plenty of hidoS| which for want of salffa Are 
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hung up under our noses, this hot wemther^ spreading 
pestilence around» and destroyine the comfort of all 
the families within reach of their effluvia. We are glad 
to hear that a fine was inflicted lately on a person for 
the filthy practice alluded to. A few more clean Butch- 
ers, who would slaughter out of town, and deliver their 
meat t6 the citizens with a pleasant countenance, would 
become popular. 

Wo really want a good clean, bakery of bread And 
crackers^ and half a djpzen buckstershops. We have 
no ice-house% and no milkmen yet, both are very much 
wanted. About a thimbleful of milk for a cent may be 
bad sometiaea, after a real hunt through the lanes and 
alleys, nor can it always be called water-proof. And if 
we may judge from the quantity of mm consumed, we 
may venture to hold out flattering hopes to a distiller. 
He can lay up i^ good store of grain in winter, for much 
of which he might barter his hquors: he cannot &tten 
too many swine on the malt for this market. A rope- 
walk ought to succeed. An eating house, on the plan of 
the New York Fulton Market shops would be exactly 
adapted to this place. Our hotels charge thirty seven 
and fidy cents a meal, and sleep often on the flotp.-*'- 
a genteel oyster house would hit exactly. A large hat 
store, with a manufactory of the article attached, is 
much wanted; you cannot buy a hat now without going 
to a grocery and liquor store for it. A' tasty fruit, con- 
fectionary, and mineral water establishment would be 
be well patronized. More dry-good and groceiy.stores 
are wanted. It is high time tha^ the anion of all kinds 
of goods and wares, wet, dry, soft, hard, and greasy, in 
one room, was abolished. A snug grocery and liquor 
store has lately opened here, which is doing an elegant 
business. A dry-good store is found to answer very 
weiL Two hardware stores are doing well. A new 
apothecary store, and one established last fall, are 
flourishing. Goods of all kinds sell enormously high 
here, for want of competition. Owing to the scarcity 
oi houses, the business is in the hands of a favoured few^ 
We, see no reason why a snug fancy store would not do 
buBiness. But we are certain there would be no mis- 
take in a good millinery, mantua-making and sewing 
establishment. A lady can get nothing in the line of 
the former two under a long notice, and the young men 
^nt know where to get their linen made up. A good 
saddlery would do. A bath house well kept* with a- 
j>artments for both sexes, could not fail to receive ex- 
tensive patronage in our akemately dusty and nmddy 
borough. About twenty women who would hire out 
to wash clothes, scrub houses, &c. might earn their fif- 
ty cents a day and find ample employment A hundred 
good servant girls, who know how to stay at a good 
p^e when procure^* would make their dollar a week. 
We need hardly say that more boarding houses are 
wanted, espeeiany ft>r the OHdrmg classes of persons. 
There are at present three large buildings in progress 
for the accommodation ofthe first class, which when fin* 
ished will help.to thin the floors of our hotels, which 
are frequently covered at night with persons who cao- 
DoC find beds. Competition in tavern-keeping would 
be as salutary aa^it would be novel in this town. 

Having given a hasty list of our wants, it jost occurs 
to OS, that were these persons to come here en masse, 
they would be in a great predicament for houses, 
wherein to put their families, and pursue ^heir difTdrent 
avocations. Those who are here can hardly live for 
want ofroem. For our part, being in the building line, 
we are daily, indeed almost hourl^r, beset with applica- 
tioDs for houses to- rent. No capitalists could hit upon 
a better investment than in buildiug blocks of snug sub- 
stantial bouses for tradesmen and mechanics. They 
wot^ not ^y less then twehre per cent per annum.-^ 
The present scarcity has raised rents to 15 and 20 per 
cent. ' 

It would be a great bleuing if about fifty indubtrious 
Carmen from tho kjwer counties (who at the end of a 
hard year's labour cannot lay by a nxp«noe) would 



come up h^re and purchase some of the uncultivated 
land along the Mahonoy river, 10 or 15 miles fhnn 
Pottsville, where the bottom land is rich loam, and the 
ridge strong redscbale and susceptible of the highest 
sUte of cultivation. • The brightest success would smile 
upon their enterprize. Many a fortune is waiting to be 
ploughed up by some favoured farmer in the few fer- 
tile little vallies within marketing distance from this 
town. 

We do not think that we overstep the bounds of truth 
when we assert that Pottsville is the best^ market in the 
state. By way of exercising your own judgment, take 
a glance at our price current Hay, ^25 a ton, scarce 
and quality too often inferior; straw, 20c a bundle, 
scarce, and the bundles about half the weight usual hi 
other places) flour, $5.75 a barrel, scarce and as we 
have no inspector the quality is often very inferior; oats 
40c a bushel; rye, 60c; potatoes, 75c; fresh butter, 16c 
a pound, always very scarce; any kind of gp^ase resem- 
bling butter commands 124c; eggs, 12ic;fowls,40ca 
pair, scarce; apples Ss big as a bazzlenut eagerly car- 
ried off at a cent a piece; garden stuffs bring an J price 
your conscience permits you to ask; cattle of all kinds, 
from the ox to the sheep^ command, at least 
as high a price as in Philadelphia; milk, a thimble ftilt 
for a cent, scarce; cream so rarely seen that no price 
can be affixed. AH other things in the farmer's hne 
will be found proportionate. Manure can be had in 
abundance for a trifle; almost for the hauling it away*-— 
Let any enterprising farmer take a trip this way and 
satisfy himself of the correctness of these representsj 
tions;and when he finds that land susceptible of good 
cultivation, can be bought for ten dollars an acre on a 
good stream 10 or 15 miles from such a market, he will 
not hesitate a moment to make such a determination as 
will add to our comfort, and ensure to himself an acces- 
sion of wealth and the real independence which an in- 
dustrious farmer ought to enjoy. 

Mtner^a Journal 



From Wawon's **Aniials of PhiUdelphia." 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ENTRY OF THE 
ARMY INTO PHILADELPHIA. 

Bt a Last. 

In answer to my esteemed friend Watson's queries 
respecting what 1 can remember of the state of things, 
fkcts, and the expression of public opinion during the 
memorable years of 1777 and '78, when the hostile ar- 
my of Great Britain occupied Philadelphia, I will give 
my recollections as briefly and simply as I cun. 

I can well remember the previous gloom spread over 
the minds ofthe inhabitants, from the time it was thought 
the enemy would advance through the Jebies; the very 
darkest hour ofthe Revolution, appearing to me to be 
that preceding the capture ofthe Hessians at Trenton. 
The tories who favoured the government at home, (as 
England was then called,) became elated, and the whigs 
depressed. This may account for a good deal of sever- 
ity that was used before the constituted authorities of 
fhat time left the city, in visiting the inhabitants and in- 
specting what stores oT provisions they had, taking^ in 
some instances what they deemed si^erfluous, especial- 
ly blanket of which our army were in great need. Af- 
ter the pubPc authorities had| left the city it was a very 
gloomy time indeed. We knew the enemy had landed 
at the head of Elk, but of their procedure and move- 
ments we had but vague information; for none were left 
in the city in public employ, to whom expresses would 
be addres^ The day of the battle of Brandy wine 
wai one ofdeep anxiety. Wo heard the firing, and 
knew of an engagement between the armies without ex- 
pecting immediate information of the result, wbtn to- 
wards night a horseman rode at full speed down Chest- 
nut street, and turned round Fourth to the Indian 
Queen public house; matiy ran to hear what he had to 
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tell, and as^I remember, his account was pretty near the 
truth. Ut told oFLsfavette being wounded. 

We had for a neig^hbour and an intimate acquain- 
tance, a very amiable English gentleman, (H. Gurney) 
who had been in the British army, and had left the ser- 
vice upon marrying a rich and excellent lady of Phila- 
delphia, some years before. He was a person so nvuch 
liked and esteemed by the public, that he remained un- 
molested at a time when the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty sent many excellent citizens into ban'ishment without 
a hearing, upon the most va^e & unfounded suspicion; 
but contented themselves with only taking his word of 
honour that he would do nothing inimical to the coun- 
try, nop furnish the enemy with any information. He 
{endeavored to give my mother confidence that the in- 
habitants would not be ilUtreated. That we should 
)>e all well dressed, and that we should keep our bouses 
closed. The army marched in and took possession of 
the town in the morning. We were up-stairs, and saw 
them pass to the State-houscf they looked well, clean, 
and well clad, and the contrast between them and our 
own poor barefooted and ragged troops was very great, 
and caused a feeling of despair — it was a solemn and 
impressive day — but I saw no exultation in the enemy, 
nor indeed in those who were reckoned favourable to 
their success. Early in the afternoon Lord CornwalUs' 
suite arrived, and took possession of my mother's house. 
3ut my . mother was appalled by the numerous train 
which took possession of her dwelling, and shrank from 
having such inmates; for a guard was mounted at the 
door, and the yard filled with soldiers and baggage of 
every description; and I well remember what we 
thought of the haughty looks of Lord Rawdon* and the 
other aidde-cump, as they traversed the apartments. — 
My mother desired to speak with Lord Cornwallis, and 
he*atiended her in the front parlour. She told him of 
Jier situation, and how impossible it would be for her to 
stay in her own house with such a numerous train as 
composed his Lordship's establishment. He behaved 
with great politeness to hei, said he should be sorry to 
give trouble, and would have other quarters looked out 
for him — they withdrew that very ^ternoon, and he 
wa9 accommodated at Peter Reeye*9,f in Second, near 
Spruce street,and we felt very glad at the exemption — 
but it did not last long — for directly the Quarter-masters 
were employed in biHetii^g the troops, and we had to 
find room fur two officers of artillery, and afterwards^ in 
^addition, for two gentlenien. Secretaries of Lord Howe. 

The officers, very generally I believe, behaved with 
politeness to the inhabitants, and many of them upon 
going ^yay, expressed their satisfaction that ng injury 
to the city was contemplated by their commander.— 
They said, that Fiving among the inhabitants,aqd speak- 
ing the same language,made thpm uneasy at the thought 
of acting as enemies. * 

At first, provisions were scarce and dear, and we had 
to live with much less abundanpe than we bad beei) ac- 
pustomed to. Hard money was injdeed as difficult to 
come At, as if it h^d never been taken from the mines, 
except with those who had things to sell for the use of 
the army, fhey had given certificates to the farmers, 
as they canne up through Chester county, of the amount 
of stores they had taken, and upon the^e h^ing presen- 
ted for payment at hea^-quarters, they were dui^ hon- 
ored. My roothei* received a seasonable supply ii) this 
way, from persons whp were in her debt, and had been 
paid for what the army had taken. 

E^ry thing considered, the citizens fared better than 
could h^ve been expected, and though it was extreme- 
ly disagreei^hl^ i" many places, on account of the (Jirt, 
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each other, that it seemed as if you could not pass a 
hand between them, near lo where the navy yaninow 
is— and all tlie wharves and places seemed crowded.— 
There was scarce any thing to sell in the shops* when 
they came into the town, and the paper money had de- 
pi«ciated to nothing. I remember two pieces of silk 
that t saw on sale a little before their arrival, at 100 dol- 
lars per yard. Tea was fifty and sixty dollart per lb. 

The day of the battle of Germantown, we heard the 
firing all day, but knew not the result. Towards eren- 
ing they brought in the wounded. The prisoners were 
carried to the State-house lobbies, and the street was 
presently filled with women taking lint and bandages, 
and every refreshment which they thought their suffer- 
ing countrymen might want. 

General Howe, during the time he stayed in Philadel- 
phia, seized and kept for his own use, Mary Pember- 
ton's coach and horses, in which he nsed to ride about 
the town. The old officers appeared to be uneasy at 
his conduct, and some of them freely expressed uieir 
opinions; they said, thiit before his promotion to the 
chief command, he sou|;ht for the counsels and compa- 
ny (^officers of experience and merit— but now, his 
companions were usually a set of boys — the most dissi- 
pated fellows in the army. 

Lord Howe was much more sedate and dignified than 
his brother; really dignified for he did not seem to af- 
fect any pomp or parade. 

They were exceedingly chag^rined and surprised at 
the capture of Burgoyne, and at first would not sufler 
it to be mentioned. We had received undoubted hite4- 
ligence of the fact, in a letter from Charles Thomson, 
and upon communicating this circumstance to Henry 
Gurney, his interro£f4tories forced an acknowledgment 
from some of the superior officers, that it was, as he 
said,"aULs! too true!" 

The streets seemed always well filled with both offi- 
cers and soldiers, and 1 believe they fre<iuently attend- 
ed different places of worship, but Friends' meetings 
were not much to their tastes. They had their own 
chaplains to the different regiments, which appeared to 
us a mere mockery of religion. Parson Badger was 
chaplain to the artillery, and he was billetted at John 
Field's, who, with his wife, were very plain Friends, in 
our neighborhood. The' house was very smaH^ and he 
had the front room up-stairs, and as he was a jolly good- 
tempered person, he was much liked by the young fel- 
lowB'who used to call and see him after parades. 

Even whig ladies went to th» Meschtansa and to 
balls, but 1 knew of veiy few instances of attacbmenit 
formed — nor, with the exception of one instance, of any 
want of propriety in behaviour. 

When thev left the city, the officers came to take 
leave of their acquaintance, and expressed their good 
wishes. It seemed to us, that a conriderable change 
had taken place in their prospects of success, between 
the time of their entry and departure. They often 
spoke freely in conversation on these subjects. 

«The honorable Cosmo Gordon" staid all night at 
his quarters, and lay in bad so long the next morning, 
that the family thought it but kind tb'waken him, and 
tell him f*his friends, the rebels,'* were in town. It was 
with cfreat difficulty he procure^ a boat to put him over 
the Delaware. Perhaps he and his men were the last 
that embarked. Mai^ soldiers hid tbemselTts hi cel- 
lars and other places, and staid behind— (I have heard^) 
In two hours after we saw the last of them, our own 
drsgoons galloped down the street. 

When our own troops took possession of the city. 
General Arnold, then flushed with the recent capture e( 
Burgoyne, was appointed to the eommand of it, and his 
quarters,^ (as if we had been conqiiered from an enemy) 
appointed at Henry Gumey's ! They, were appalled at 
the circumstance, but thought it prudent to make no 
resistance, when to their agreeable surprise, his polite- 
ness, and that of his aids. Major Franks and Captain 
CJarkson, pt^e the i|np5)sition tet light, apd ^ % ft% 
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dayi be remored to Mrs. Mtster's house in Market at., 
that had been occupied as head-quarters by General 
Howe, where he entered upon a style of living but ill 
according with republican sunplicity, giving sumptuous 
entertainments that involved him in expenses and debt, 
and most probably laid the foundation, in his necessities 
and poverty* of his future deception and treason to his 
country. He married our Philadelphia Miss Shippen. 

Further Faeia-^yJ. F, JV. £$q. 

I recollect seeing the division march down Second 
street, when Lord Comwallis took possession of the city 
— ihe troops were giy and well clad. A number of our 
citizens appeared sad and serious. When I saw them, 
there was no huzzaing. The artillery were quartered 
in Cbesnut, between Third and Sixth streets,^— the 
State-house yard was made use of as the Park-^the 42d 
Highlanders occupied Chesnut below Third street-~the 
ISth regiment were in quarters in Market, in and about 
Fifth street. 

When the enemy were bombarding Fmt Mifflin, we 
could see the path of the bomb from the top of my old 
bouse. The blowing up of the Augusta was attended 
with a shock afmilar to that of an earthquake. I imme- 
diately started for Schuylkill paint, >Vhere the British 
hsd a battery, and saw some firing. The officers ap- 
peared much chagrined at the events of the day. On 
our way down, we met several officers with wounded 
soldiers— many of them in great pain — their moans and 
cries Were very distressing. These men had been 
▼oonded before Red Bank Fort. 

I was present when some of the troops were going off 
for Gerroantown, the morning of the battle — they were 
in high spiritp, and moved in a tibt. 

Houses entirely occupied by the soldiery were a good 
deal injured — their conduct,however, was quite as good 
as could be expected. The officers of middle age were 
in general polite — the ydunger ones were more dash- 
ing. Some of them had women with them. I recollect 
Colonel Birch of the horse and Major Williams of the 
trtillery had. They occupied houses to themselves,and 
were not quartered on families. All the regiments pa- 
nded roornin^^ and evening. 

After the battle of Germantown, the officers who 
were made priaenera in that action, were confined some 
dajrs io ti^e long room up-stairs in the State-house, after- 
wards Peale's museum. 

Durioff the winter, prisoWrs and deserters were fre- 
qoently brought in, and carried first to head-quarters. 
They were easily distinguished, as the latter always had 
their arms, and which they were allowed to dispose of; 
they were almost naked, and generally without shoes— 
ui old dirty blanket around them, attached by a leather 
belt around the waist. 

Deserters from head-quarters were led off to the su- 
pcriotendent, (Galloway,) and officers of the new corps 
were generally on the look out to get them to enlist. 

The citizens of Philadelphia were once gratified with 
the fill! display of Cveneral Washington's whole •nmr. It 
was done on the occasion of raising the spirits of the 
whigs, and of proportionably dispiriting^ the measures of 
tones. As it was intended for effect, it was, of course. 



President Washington. His brother. Lord Howe, resi* 
ded in Chesnut street, in the house now the Fanners 
and liechanics Bank. General Kniphausen lived in the 
house now General Cadwallader's, in south Second 
street, opposite to Little Dock street. Lord ComwaUi* 
dwelt in the house since of David Lewis, in Second 
above Spruce street Colonel Abercrombie — afterwards 
the General, who was killed in Egypt — dwelt in the 
houseof Whitehead, in Vine street, second door west 
of Cable Lane. Major Andre dwelt in Dr. Franklin's 
mansion in a court back from High street.* 

Several of the British troops used to exercise in the 
large vacant lot appurtenant to Bingham's mansion. 

The British who were woundedat the battle of Bran- 
dy wine, were put in Cuthbert and Hood's stores and 
houses in Penn street. The Americans were put into 
the lobbies of the State-house. The British wounded 
at Germantown, were put into the Scotch Presbyterian 
church in Spruce street. 

While the British remained, they held frequent plays 
at the Old Theatre, the performances by their officers. 
The scenes were painted by Major Andre and Captain 
Delancy; they had also stated balls. 

T|iey had under their control two tory presses— the 
one the "True Royal Gazette," by James Humphreys, 
the other the "Royal Pennsylvania Gazette," by James 
Robertson. 

Sir William Howe was a fine fig^re,full six feet high, 
and well proportioned,— in appearance not unlike his 
antagonist. General Washington. His manners were 
graceful and dignified^ and he was much beloved by his 
officers, fw his generosity and affability. 

Sir Henry Clinton, his successor in command, was in 
a good degree a different man — he was short and fat, 
with a full face and prominent nose, in his intercourse 
was reserved, and not so popular as Howe. 

Lord Cornwallia was short and thick set, his hair 
somewhat grey, his fiice well formed and agreeable, bis 
manners remarkably easy and affable — much beloved 
by hia men. 

General Kniphausen was much of the German in hb 
appearance, always ver^ polite in bowing to respecta- 
ble citizens in the streets, not tall, but slender and 
straight^ His features sharp and martial, veiy honora- 
ble in his dealings. 

Colonel Tarleton was rather below the middle size, 
stout, strong, heavily made, large museitlar legs, and an 
uncommonly active person, — his complexion ovk, and 
his eye small, black and piercing. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

ffome, — A new town with this appellation has been 
laid out on the Little SchuylkiU, in the Locust Vallepr, 
above the Gap, at the intersection of the Great CaUwis- 
sa, and Berwick roads. It is said to possess peculiar ad- 
vantages of location, and to be in the midst of a densely 
populated country, which will tend to its support — its 
situation is healthy, on fine farming land, and abun- 
dance of lime stone in its vicinity, which la already 
burned, and several kilns i^e now constructing in addi- 

, . _, ^, tion to one already built. The hydraulic power pf the 

in its best array for our poor means, and had indeed the I Schuylkill may be used for saw or grist mills, and the 



Affect to convmce the tories it was fiir more formidable 
than they expected! This martial entre passed down 
the long line of Front street There, thousands of our 
ritizens beheld numerous poor fellows, never to be 
M«n more among the sons of men! They were on their 
niarcfa to meet the enemy, landed at the bead of Elk. — 
^^ encountered at Brandy wine and at Germantown, 
>nd besides losing many lives, retained little of all those 
UDplementa and equipages, which constituted their 
•treet-display in our city. 

I§dd abo ike beaiitiee occupied ht/ the army and qfieen aa 
^omethmgwiknown io ihepreeerU generation, io wit: 
General Howe lived in the house in High street, near 

Smh stTfet^ wl^^re wu afterwards the residence of 



water is sufficient throughout the vear. Mechanics and 
laborers are aaid to be in deipand in that region, and 
the place offers ipany indncemei^ta to a perfnane|it loca- 
tion. To ji^dee of the fiiyourable accounts we have 
heard of this pUce, we might say with the song. 

••There's no place like Home.'* 



A new line of stages has commenced running between 
Pottsville and Harrisburg, yia. Pine grqve, three times 
a week through in one day. 

*Count Donop in a house ofi Front street, near Ken- 
sington, then belonging to Pr« f^eih^s ^ther. Ed. 
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HETEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 

Extract from the Mdtomhgical Register, taken at t) 

Stale Cirpitol—Harrii^Tg, Pmrayhama, 

Bt WiLLim McsQiiAvi, Librarian. 

JULY. 1830. 



nooni from S to 10°. Tbe temperature in tbe cool en- 
tiy of ihouie difTcnrrom thitoutof doorain the sbade 
fscing the north not leas thtn S or 6°. From 19lh to 
the 37th, both d&yi included, tbree therm a me (era aver*- 
gred, (t midnight, from 80 to 84°. On the 36th a good 
ihcrmonieter, eipoaedto the action of lun and wind, in 
40 minulet, arose from 93 to ISO". 

The Wind has been 7 di;s c*it of the meridian, 17 
dajs weit of it. 6 dlfl noKh, and 1 day south. 

Tbere wu light rain on tbe 3d, Bth, 12lh, 13th; hea- 
vy rain and stioA'cra an Ibe llth, 20t1i, 39tb. 

This monib bu been 7° warmer than last June, and 
7° warmer than July, 1839. 

U may be remarked, ibfre bis been during' iha 
monlb, but little tliunder, lig-hlning or rain, which may 
in some degree account for lh« excessive and alncat 
unintemipleJ beat, for so long a time- 
In my Is)t report, I noticed the imperfectioiu of 
Pneumatic instruments,>inca that time I hive examined 
several thermDmelere, and can icarcely find one I wagU 
call good. My trial and proof ia Ihii — invert the in- 
strumcDt slowly, and either amelallic thread is left *d> 
hering to the inside of the tube, or tbe mttcuiy sepa- 
rates, or will remain immoveable. Tbiils owing tooot 
of two til ingK, either tbe impurity of the mercury, or 
the tube not perfectly exhausted. No kind but distil- 
led mercury liiould e\er be lued fur the ben inttni- 



URTEOROLOOrCAL TABLE. 

According to Fihrcnhcil, in the shade, tbe tempMa- 

tureof the weather at Mauch Chunk was a> folkiw*,du- ' 
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ROBERT F. RANDOLPH^ 

Died at his farm, near HeadTille, on the 16th inst., 
JRoberl F. RandolpK in the 89th year of his age* The 
deceased was born in Woodbridge township, Essex 
eounty, N. J. He married when young and in 1771 re- 
moved to Northampton co. (Pa.) where he resided two 
years; from whence he removed to Northumberland 
county, then on the frontier of this state, there being 
hardly a white inhabitant above the spot where North- 
umberland now stands, where be resided until the year 
1776, when hostilities commenced upon the citizens of 
the county, and they were driven from their homes by 
the savages; be with his family fled to Bucks eounty but 
returned to his residence the same year. He then join- 
ed tbe regiment commanded by Col. William Cook, 
and was with them in the memorable battle of German- 
town. Shortly af\er his return from the army, the 
county of Northumberland by one desolating sweep, 
WAS cut off and its inhabitants drove by tbe cruel and 
unrelenting hand of the savages. Finding no prospect 
of peace or safety for bis family he returned \o his na- 
tive state, where they would be aileast secure from the 
terrors of the scalping knife; he then re-entered the 
army of the United States, in which capacity be served 
until the close of the war. 

When peace waa restored, he returned in 1783 to 
Northumberland county, and settled on Shkmokin 
creek, where he continued to reside until 1789, when 
be with his family emigrated to this county, at that 
time one entire wilderness, and on the sixth of July the 
same year arrived on French creek, near where the 
▼Ulage of Meidville now stands, and settled on the farm 
upon which till his death he bits ever since resided. — 
When he made his selection and took possession, there 
were none to dispute his right but the tawny sons of the 
forest, from whose pitiless hands he had much to fear. 
But that spirit of enterprise, with an honest view of pro- 
curing a permanent, home for himself and family which 
had induced him to the wilderness and cheered his path- 



less way into it, continued to support him under every 
l^rivation, difficulty and danger incident to the settle- 
ment of a new country. His zeal in the cause of free- 
dom was unwavering. Of this fact, the following will 
serve as an illustration.— In one of the alarms occasion- 
ed by the jmproach of the enemy to the town of Erie, 
during the late war, like the patriarch of old, he mus- 
tered a strong band of his own household, consisting of 
his four sons and two or three grandsons, put himself at 
their liead, and thus armed and equipped, marched to 
meet the esepected foe. Crawford Msnenger. 

The following description of one of the most inter- 
esting excursions in our state, as well as one of the most 
important and costly of our works of improvement, is 
from the pen of an eminent citizen and distinguished 
c ivilisn: — 

A TRIP ON THE DELAWARE & HUDSON CA- 
NAL TO CABBONDALE. 

New Yobk, August 2d, 1830. 
Mr. Croswell— I perceive by the paper, that a pack- 
et boat commences this day, to run regularly for the 
remainderof the season, on the Jkhwareand Hudion 
eanal . Among tbe pleasant and healthy tours that are 
now sought alter, I would strongly recommend a trip 
on that canal. It leads from Bolton, on the waters of 
the Hudson and Kington Landing; to Carbohdale on 
the Lackawanna, which falls into the Susquehanna. 1 
had the satisfaction not long since to visit that country 
and I was delighted with tbe beauty and grandeur of 
the scenery, and the noble exhibition of skill, enter- 
prize and rising prosperity, which were displayed 
throughout tbe course of that excursion. 

This great canal, though seated in the heart of tbe 
state, seems to be almost unknown to the mass of our 
tourists. Its character, execution and utility, richly 
merit a better acquaintance. It commences at Eddyville, 
two miles above Kingston Landing, and we ascend a 
south west course along the romantic valjey of the Kon- 
dout, and through a rich agricultural country in Ulster 
county, which has been setfled ahd cultivated fbr a- 
hove a century. The Shawan^nk range of mountains 
hangs on our left; and we attam a summit level at Phi- 
lips or Lock Port, 35 miles from the commencement of 
the eanal, after having passed through 54 lift-locks, ex- 
tremely well made of hammered stone laid in hydraulic 
cement. Tbe elevation here is 535 feet above tide 
water at Bolton, and thecaDal on this summit level of 16 
miles, is fed principally by the abundant waters of the 
Neversink,over which river the Canal passes in a ritone 
aqueduetof 324 feet in length; and descends through 
six locks to Port Jervis, at the junctfon of the Nevcr>> 
sink and Delaware rivers, and 59 miles frrom the land- 
ing. The canal here changes its course to tbe north- 
west, and ascends the left bank of the majestic Dela- 
ware, through a mountainous and wild region, to the 
mouth of the Laxawaxen, at the distance of 22 miles 
from Port Jervis. In this short course the canal is most^ 
ly fed by the large stream of the Mong^uss, which tt 
crosses, and in several places and fur considerable dis- 
tances, it is raised from tbe edge of the bed of tbe Dels 
ware, upon walls of neat and c:xcellent masonry, and 
winds along in the most bold and picturesque sty]^, un- 
der the lofty and perpendicular sides of the mountains. 
The Neversink, the Mongauss, the Lackawaxen, and 
tbe|Delaware were all swollen by the heavy rains when I 
visited the canal, and they served not only to test the 
solidity of the work, and the judgment with which it 
was planted, butto add greatly to the magnificence of 
the scenery. 

At the mouth of the Lackawaxen we crossed the Dela- 
ware upon the waters of a dam thrown across it, and en- 
tered the state of Pennsylvania, and ascended the Lack- 
awaxen, through a mountainous region the farther dis- 
tance of 35 miles to Honesdale, where the canal termi- 
nates. This new, rising and beautiful village, is situa- 
ted at the junction of tbe Lackawaxen and Dyberry 
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streams, tnd is so named uut of respect to Philip Hone, 
£tq% oFNew York, who has richly merited the honor by 
his early, constant and most efficient patronage of the 
great enterprtze of the canal. 

The yilUge is upwards of 1000 feet above tide water 
at B«lton, and at the distance of 103 miles according to 
the course of the canal. There are 103 lift and two 

{^uard«]ocks in that distance, and the supervision of the 
ocks and canal, by means of agents or overseers in the 
service of the company, and who have short sections of 
the Clonal allotted to each, appeared to me to be vigilant, 
judicious and economical. The canal and locks, by 
neans of incessant attention, are sure to be kept in a 
sound state and in the utmost order. The plan and exe- 
catton of the canal are equally calculated to strike the 
observer with surprise and admiration. He cannot but 
be deeply impressed, when he considers the enterpri- 
sing and gigantic nature of the undertaking, the diffi- 
culties which the company had to encounter, and the 
complete success with which those difficulties have 
been surmounted. This is the effort of a private com- 
ps;ny; and when we reflect on the nature of the ground, 
a^d the character and style of the work, we can hardly 
fail to pronounce it a more enterprising achievement than 
that of the Erie Canal, I hope and trust it mav be equal- 
ly successful. We found the most busy activity on the 
canal, and it was enlivened throughout its course by 
canal boats, (vf which there were upwards of 150) em- 
ployed in transporting coal down to the Hudson. 

At Honesdale a new and curious scene opens. Here 
the rail-way commence^, and it ascends to a suifimit 
level of perhaps 850 feet on its way to Carbondale, a 
distance of 16 miles and upwards. It terminates in the 
coal beds on the waters of the Lackawanna, at the thri- 
ving village of Carbondale. The rail way, is built of 
timber, with iron slates fastened to the timber rails with 
screws, and in ascending the elevations and levels, the 
coal cars are drawn up and let down by means of five 
statuary steam-engine*, and three self-acting or gravi- 
tating engines moving without steam. Nothing will 
more astonish and delight a person not familiar with 
such thin^, than a ride on tliis rail-way in one of the , 
cars. A single horse will draw 16 loaded cars in most 
places, and in one part of the distance for five miles the 
descent is sufficient to move the loaded cars by their 
own weight. A line of ten or u dozen loaded cars, 
moving with any degree of velocity that may be requi- 
red, and with their speed perfectly under the command 
of the guide or pilot, is a veryjnteresting spectacle. 

I don't pretend to skill or science on the subject of 
canals, rail-ways and anthracite coal. I speak only of 
what I saw and of the impressions which were made 
upon my mind. It appears to me that all persons of 
taste and patrons of merit, whose feelings are capable 
of elevation in the presence of grand natural scenery, 
and whose patriotism can be kindled by the accumula- 
ted displays qf their country's prosperity, would be 
glad of an opportunity to see these beauties of nature 
and triumphs of art to which I have alhided. 



Gk^ttsbubo, J^lt 2r. 
Warm Weather, — The mercury in our Thermome- 
ter has risen above 90 deg^es every day since Satur- 
day the 17th inst. The highest, 95 degrees, was about 
3i o'clock, on Thursday last. 

Columbia, Jult 29. 
On Saturday last, in the south part of this town, the 
thermometer stood at 94°, in a place effectually shaded 
throughout the day from the rays of the sun. This is 4 
degrees higher than the same thermometer had been 
for the last seven years. 

State of the Thermometer, kept in the hall of a house 
on Bank st. Wilkesbarre. 

10 o'clock, ▲. X. 5 o'clock, r, x. 
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Devil Fish — A very large individual of this species, 
the Devil Fish (Raja Glorba) was taken in Delaware 
Bay, near the Lighthouse on Cape May on Saturday 
afternoon last. It was harpooned near the shore but 
broke loose; however, having returned to shallow water, 
it was a second time harpooned and secured. It was 
about nineteen feet in breadth and about twelve feet in 
length from head to tail-^weight supposed considera- 
bly to exceed a ton. 



We learn that Mr. William Le Baron an enterprising 
citizen of Harrisburg contemplates establishing a line of 
Canal Boats between Philadelphia and this place to car- 
ry freight; to be connected with a similar line between 
Blairsville and Pittsburg. — The land carriage between 
this place and Blairsville is but a little upwards of 100 
miles; and is now the only interruption to a complete 
water communication between Philadelphia and the 
Ohio river at I^ttsburg. — Lewistoum paper. 



Trade of the Schuylkill — Twenty-four vessels were 
yesterday loading at the different wharves on the 
Schuylkill with coal, threeothers finished their loading 
and departed after 9 o'clock yesterday morning. Four 
of the above are loading at Harman's wharf, three of 
SDO tons each, and one of 60. 



UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 31st, 1830. 

At the annual Commencement held this day, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred by the Rev. Wm. T. 
Delancy, D. D. Provost, with appropriate ceremonies. 

The de^e of Bachelor of JrU on James Clark, John 
Fries Frazier, Theophs. A. Wylie, William P. Johnson, 
Joseph R. Fry, Horn R. Kneass, Richard A Gilpin, and" 
Wm. D. Baker. 

The degree of Master ofJris on Charles F. Shaffer, 
Robert Dunlap, Benjamin Phillips, Edward Hallowel^ 
Thomas C. Cadwallader, Wm. T. Goldsborough, Geo. 
W. Morris, Frederick Beasly, Theodore Dewces, Sa- 
muel F. Dubois, Roland Evans, Joseph Fisher, Wm. 
Huffnagle, Jno. W. Pugh, Wm. Keith, and Wm. H. 
Klapp. 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine on Samuel Roane, 
of Virginia, and Wm. Dunn, of North Carolina. 

The honorary degree of Matter of jSrs, on the Rev. 
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I«D2ERNE ANTHRACITE COAX REGION. 

It is raoretbtn two monthi, since I promised a friend 
in PhiUdelpbisi to give him such information as I pot- 
•eased respecting the Luzerne Jnihracite Coal Region^ 
but liarvesting and the extreme heat, have heretofore 
l^rerented. Yesterday, I received a letter from a gentle- 
maa dated t^ottsville, July 30, 1830i from which the fol- 
lowing is an extmct: 

••Having very frequently been applied to for infor- 
mation felative to the Susquehanna Cm/ Region, parti- 
eulariy the Wyoming and Lackawanna — and believing 
thftt you are better informed respecting the qualitv of 
Coal, price of land— of mining— distance from and faci- 
litiea of getting to market, &cc. than any other man— I 
have presumed on your long friendship, to address you 
on the subject. Speculators and enterprising men in 
this yicini^, are seriously looking towards the Susque- 
hanna, and indeed, some considerable purchases have 
already been effected— yet persons generally,Jare whol- 
^ JjP^'^'^^ of the advantages possessed by that region." 

lliuaremindedofmy promise^ I take the matter in 
hand,and will endeavour to give such facts and remarki^ 
as shall place the subject in as clear a light a» possible, 
consistent with brevity. 

Ini presuming to make this letter a pul>lic instead of 
a private communication, thus answering several at the 
same time, allow me in justification to say — that I went 
to Luzerne in 1799, and removed from there in 1817. — 
Having published a newspaper in Wilkesbarre the chief 
part of that period— in 1810 having aided the Marshal 
in taking the Census — having been considerably in pub- 
lic life, being 3 years a member of Assembly from that 
county, it must be obvious that business would lead me 
to mingle among the people; to travel much over the 
hills and valleys — ^to become acauainted with the situa- 
tion of places deemed efigible for business, and to in- 
quire in|o« suggest, and explore, Uie best routea to mar- 
ket. 

Since that period, business has led me to Luzerne al- 
most every year; and I have made it a point to examine 
the whole coal formation again and again, both as an 
object of private interest and liberal curiosity. The 
particular concern I have taken in the subject will be 
readilj imagined, when I mention, that, during the late 
war» in company with Jacob Cist and John W. Robin- 
son, Esqrs. I commenced working the Mauch Chunk 
mines, now so justly and far famed— that we sent some 
thousand buihels to Philadelphia — introduced the An- 
thracite there with no inconsiderable difficulty and ex- 
pense* gained some credit for enterprise, and on my 
part, lost a good deal of money; for just as our prepara- 
tory expenoitures bad been made and the Coal was get- 
ting into demand. Peace fortunately for our country, 
came, and opened k way for Liverpool and Virginia 
Coal, to our exclusion. I feel, therefore, upon the sub- 
ject of coal, and especially tbe coal region of Luzerne, 
that I am authorised to speak without incurring tbe im- 
putation of vanity or presumption. 

I proceed then to reply to the enquiry imtde— '*i2e- 
tpeekng the quaUty of the coal- ? 

There b every variety, from almost pure carboii to 
(hat which is mixed with alate, until it becomes worth- 
less. On the hypothecs that anthracite is not a mine- 
VoL. VI. 15 



(^1, but formed from deposites of vegetable matter, 
(which was the opinon of the late Mr. Cist, whose sen- 
timents are * worthy of great consideration,) it would 
follow that the centre and lower part of the mines 
would be most pure, and as you approach the upper 
part, be more mixed with impurity, until g^dually de- 
generating, it changes or runs into slate. Such seems to 
be the fact. Thos^, therefore, who have seen only the 
outer stratum, might pronounce it indifferent or bad; 
while those who only see the better veins, would say 
it was superior. In point of fact, and I assert it confi- 
dently, the Luzerne coal u quite equal to that ofPoUi' 
vitte or JMauch Chunky taking it generally; and were I 
called upon to express a preference, it would be rather 
in favour of that of Luzerne. There is a vein of several 
feet in the Baltimore Bed, which is pure and beautiful 
beyond description; and the mine recently opened by 
Messrs. R. Miner and Z. Bennett, is remarkable for its 
purity and excellence, so far as explored. The last 
mine I mention more particularly, because Professor 
Sitliman in his interesting, and in the main, very correct 
notes on the Susquehanna & Lackawanna basin, speaks 
of this as only 5 or 6 feet deep. That is the depth to 
which coal has been taken out. The auger has been 
sunk IQ feet 4 inches into solid coal and is not yet at 
the bottom. It is not neccssi^ry to depreciate the 
Schuylkill or Mauch Chunk coal to elevate that of Lu- 
zerne. I would not if I could. No 900 takes a more 
lively interest in the success of the Mauch Chunk Com- 
pany, especially, whose wonderful sagacity, enterprise 
and perseverance, I have reason to know, deserve all 
praise. The coal is good enough; and that of Luzerne 
is no way inferior. 

''The price of Land?** 

From ten to twenty dollars an acre, some of it very 
tolerable farming land. If there are houses and im- 
provements on the lots, they might increase the cost. 

'^Price of Mining?'* 

From 40 to 50 cents a ton af\er the mine is opened. 
The vadey being very productive, provisions and extra 
hands, plenty, reduce tne price of labor considerably. 

"Distance from^ arrdfaeUHiet of getting to MarhetV* 
Therewill be three principal outlets for theLuzeme coal. 

1st. Down the River to tide water at Havre de Grace, 
thence to Baltimore, Washington City, the eastern 
& southern, (and perhaps foreign) Markets; supplying , 
also the country along the Susquehanna: viz: Columbia* 
Northumberland, Union, Mifflin, Perry, Dauphin, Lan- 
caster, Cumberland and York counties. The following 
is the present cost of taking coal to Tide-«- 
Ark 90 feet long to carry 60 tons will cost |60 

Pilot and Arkmen take her by the job to Colum- 
bia for ^ 50 

[so far insuring the load that they lose their 

hire if they do not deliver her safe.] 
Pilot and Arkmen, from Columbia to Havre de 

Grace, 40 

Coal in mine 60 tons at 50 30 

Mininij * 50 .30 

Hauling to River, . 50 30 



The ark will sell for 30 at Havre de Grace 

60)220(3 67 a ton. 



340 
20 

320 
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To this miMt be added, waste, superintendence, and 
•ome other slight contingencies. 

Ttiis is the calculation giren me bty persons well ac- 
quainted with business; but I look upon it as rather too 
favourable. For instance, when the water is not high, 
then arks do not take through, from Columbia, more 
than $0 tons, leaving or selling 10 tons at that plaoe^- 
at some profit, however. Some arks are stove on the 
way from Wilkesbarre; but the coal is seldom lostj for 
when the river fulls it is taken out and used by the neigh- 
horin^ smiths, paying the cost 

By this channel, thereforei the coal dealers of Luaerne 
now enter into compeiition with those of Pottsville and 
Mauch Chunk, in all markets except Philadelphia and 
the neighboring country. When the Canal is comple- 
ted, new facilities will be afforded for the down river 
trade. 

Sd. The second outlet 1 shall notice, win be that of 
the Gennessee and I,ake country, by the contemplated 
canal up the Susquehanna, to meet the canal now ma-' 
king by the state of Ne^-York, from the Tioga branch 
to the Seneca Lake,— Thfe rapidity with which that 
country is populating— the fertility of the soil rendering 
it expedient to keep as little land in timber as possible 
— the fact that the salt works at Salina are already par- 
tially stopped for want of fuel — the coldness of the cli- 
mate, the length of the winter — the facilities of (ra^spor- 
tation among the lakes— of getting into the line of the 
canal, and going into Erie and Ontario— the probable 
demand for fuel at York, Kingston, Montreal and Que- 
bec, all taken into consideration, open, it is thought, by 
those lei»a sanguine than I am, a prospect of an early and 
e^lptensive market, in that northern region. It Sa supr 
posed hy some that the demand in that quarter will 
exceed that of Philadelphia and the neighbouring coun- 
ties. And this market Luzerne will have wrth'out a 
competitor. From the Lackawana to the Seneca Lake by 
the canal, will be about 120 miles. | do Qot trace the 
distance beypqd, nor state the number of inhabitants in 
the different counties who may derive ^ partial supply 
of fuel from Wyoming; for it would swell this letter to 
too great a length, ^ut t))C enquiry would be interesting 
and inttructive. 

3d. The third outlet for the Luzerne eoal— will be 
by the several routes contemplated, or in operation, 
from the Lackawana eastwardly. There tvill be three 
of these. 1. A rail road is authorized from the Lacka- 
vrana, to pass up Spring Brook — through Drinker's 
settlement on the Lehigh, to the mouth of Broadbead's 
creek pn the Pelaware— there meeting, the Delaware 
panal, and taking you either to Pbiladephia, or by the 
Mprria canal, to N. York, l^rom the Lackawana to the 
fiiouth ofBroadhead'screekon theDelawarciia something 
less than 50 miles. 2— A Rail Road is auttiorised from 
the I.ackawana, up Koaring Brook, through to MiKbrd 
on the Delaware, and thence to Newburg on the Korth 
River. The distance will be about 130 miles i^nd go 
from the heart of the Anthn^cite region, 3 — A third 
route is now in full operation. I refer to the Hudson 
and l)elaware canal and Kail Road Company's worka.— «> 
From Carbondale in Luzerne county, on the Lackawa- 
ns, a Rail Road is completed 16 miles to H^onesdale, and 
from thence there is a o»nal of 106 miles, to Eddyville 
on the North Hive r. I'iiis is one of the lioblest under- 
takings ever accomplished in our country. The com- 
pany has expended, in completing the construction, 
purchasing co^l lands, opening mines, fee. 2,300,000. 
Jhis season they will take to the Hudson 55,000 tons of 
eoal. Next year^ prpbsbly, 100,000 tons, and without 
some untooked for misfortune, the stock must rite, like 
that of tli« Schuylkill Navigation Company, a good 
deal above par. They will be able to make a dividend 
during the ^ommg wint^ and I should not be surprised 
to see stock in April oei^t, quoted at 133. It is now, 
very naturallj^, baring laid out a great deal «f moner, 
though judiciously in the mttjai, and miule as yet no di- 
4ridend, below par» 



The termination of the rail way, at Carbondale, now 
being within 22 j miles of the Susquehanna, it will, of 
course at an early day, be extended to that rirer^ to par- 
take of the trade of the Valley. * 

By these eastern routes, from the Lackawana, it ia 
suppposed an extensive trade will be carried on— aop- 
plying N. York Cit^'^-eastem, and foreign markete, 
(should there be a foreign demand,) furnishinr fuel tQ 
all the populous and rich counties and cities along the 
Hudson, without competition or rival, and from Albanr 
goings west to Utica, and north on the Champlain canal, 

4. A fourth channel of communication, opens from 
Wyoming to Market. I refer to the canal by the Nea- 
copeck to the Lehigh near lyowrytown, thence down 
the Lehigh and Delaware Canals^ to Philadelphia. The 
distance from Wilkesbarre to that city by this route, 
will be about 170 miles, A rail road of 15 miles froia 
Wilkesbarre, acroas to the Lehigh, will shorten the dis- 
tance more than 40 mile% and will be a medium of the 
most active trade, especially in d^ good% lighter and 
more valuable articles. 

It is on these grounds I hazard the opii)ion, that the 
Luzerne coal lands intrinsically, are as valuable a^thoae 
of Ifauch Chunk, Beaver Meadow or Schuylkill. And 
I am greatly mistaken, or capitalists will so regard them,, 
before the close of the coming year. In Luzerne how- 
ever, competition is yet among the sellersi and lands 
are therefore low; it must, in the f nature of things, be 
otherwise, when competition springs up amopg the 
buyers. 

A company, consisting of men of wealth and enter- 

Erise, has been formed in Baltimore, and b chartered 
y the state ofMarvland, with a capital, which they osui 
extend to half a million of dolhrs; the object of which 
is to enter into the coal business in Luzerne. They 
have put chased about 50,000 dollars worth of property^ 
It is hardly to be supposed that a company with ao 
much individual wealth— forming a concern with m 
large a capital, should mean to limit their purchase to 
an amount so comparatively inconsiderable. Ther will 
probably purchase largely, and do anextenslTe buatn^as. 
The Hudson and Delaware Canal Company we bare 
seen, have expended more than two millions, to pene^ 
trate to the Luzerne coal mines. When they begin to 
realize the profits of their enterprise, it is reasonable to 
conjecture that they will wish to own coal lands some- 
what more extensively. Certainly they will if they met 
on the common maxims of prudence. 

And here, though it be somewhat a Jigreauoo» I 
bee leave to make the remark, that, witn a rich 
ana enterprising Baltimore company on the aouth west 
-HI powerful N. York company on the east, it tnuatbe 
apparent that the trade of the Valley will naturally be 
led to flow in the channels which they will open ta 
their respective cities. At present, Philadelphia fUr« 
nisheagoods, almost exclusively, to the coal, and ad- 
jacent region. Will they continue: without an efibrt,^ 
against such powerful competitors, to do so^ Would i^ 
not be expedient for Philadelphia to fbnti a company, to 
purchase coal lands, places of business, the keya or the 
country, and send enterprising but prudent, agents to 
I^uzernCt to as to preserve, if possible, the ground they 
now bold in a trade, already so important and ao rapid- 
ly growing^ The Importing Merchants, Banks, Auc- 
tioneers, Wholesale merchants, and indeed every man 
of business in the city, it would seem to me, is interest- 
ed in this question; and the subject does not appear to 
have attracted the notice it demands. 

Professor Silliman has recently visited and given a 
very interesting account of the Luzerne coal formation^ 
accompanied by a map, to which I refer you. ^ An erro- 
neeua impression, however, generally prevails, ia re- 
spect to the extent of the Anthracite coal fields. Look 
at &is map and apply your rule and dividers. Frofl^ 
Newport— the lower line of the valley where ooal la 
found, to the upper line of Pittston,b 30 roiica— ftooi^ 
thence up the Lackawana to Carbopdale, 90 xpilet— tt%% 
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JkiB|^ 40» UnJeii ran include the river bottome and ^ 
belov the bed of the Sus(iUehaniM,you cannot eakuli^ 
en a p«mter average width of coal than 3 miles. Thii 
Would gire 80 square miles* or 80 times 640 acreii 
which would be 51,200 acres^ But suppose we allow 
the width, of the Susquehanna valley, (distinguishing it 
from the Lackawana vaHey which is narrower,) from 
the lower Ime of Newport to the upper line of Pittston, 
te be three miles we snail then add 30 square miles or 

13,800 
51.200 



Diving > 64» 000 acres on^, of 

eoal laod% To be sure, Mr. SilHmani regarding it', and 
I presume justly, as a coal basin, infers scientifically, as 
a geologist, that strata of coal intermin^ed with other 
Substancea, extend 1000 feet deep. Still the superfSci- 
al area ii small. Sixty farmers, owning a thousand acres 
each, would nearly monopolise the wholei and there are 
I think, half that number m Luzerne, who, taking an 
fereiage, own half that quantity, and are not disposed 
to aelC Still there are many who would part with their 
lands, vety low. 

With so small a surface and so greal a probable depth 
of coal I do not know what the land ought really to be 
worth; but certainly more than the present prices. In- 
deed It would appear to me that at prices somewhat 
higher, it might be prudently regarded as offering a 
safe and even profitable investment for capital. Places 
for business, independent of coal, there is reason to 
think, must rise in valuer for when the balance of trade 
as considerably in favor of any district of country, every 
•ort of business* well conducted, usually thrives. Farm- 
ing lands particularly, it would seem almost certafn, 
most be profitable; as there will be a market, like that 
of ft city, offered by the great number of (Persons en- 
gaged in the, coal trade, who are consumers, and not 
producers. 

Very feW| 1 apprehend, have extended their views so 
fiir as to consider the probable extent of this trade — 
bow rapidly the coal must disappear, and oonsequentlv 
the increased value of the articlo in mine. From all 
the roinea in Pennsylvania, there have never yet been 
taken to market, in any one year, more than about 150|- 
000 tone. What wHI the demand be in ten years? It is 
to be remarked) that it is not with coal as with iron, — 
The latter is not destroyed, when used, but remains 
years in service, and then may be wrought over. The 
coal on the contrary, when used, is wtrally consumed, 
and the supply annually renewed. Our cotintry dou- 
blet its population in a short period. Wood was grow- 
ing acarce and dear before steam boats began to devour 
k| and they have swept the forests rapidly. Fuel is as 
indiapensible to comfort and even existence, as food or 
clothing. In England it is estimated that one ton of 
coal is consumed to each inhabitant. The last Edin- 
bsrg Review contains an article on coal of much inter- 
esli ftnd as the facts may not be within the reach of ma- 
ny who may see thb letter, I will give a few notes 
which I took from dtat work on reading it« The con- 
sumption of coals in England and Scotland, is estimated 
at 1S|000«000 tons a year. That of London is known. 

1820 ...1,380.664 tons. 

1821 1,313,730 

1822 1,343,345 

1823 1,377,961 

1824 1,410,577 

1825 .....1,443,193 

182^ 1,475,809 

1827 1^86^425 

1828 1,541,040 

There is a duty on all cosl shipped or sent by yater, 
ef #1 33 per ton, while that taken by land pays nothing, 
and this is complained of as a great haidsbip. 

Large coal exported to foreign countries, has to pay 
an export duty of 17s. or |3 07 a chaldron*— small coal 
4«.6rf. or a dollar. 



The price of coal in London is front 11 to 12 doHars a 
chaldron, pt 36 bushels averaging 27 c wt. 

On the Tyne it is cslcuUted .that 39 square miles 
have been excavated-— on the Wear,40 miles— in North-' 
umberland 26 miles, making 105 miles square of exca- 
vations-— moie than all the ^ezerne Anthracite region* 
A square mile ia estimated to,containl2,390,000tons|that 
is aflowing the coal to be 12 feet in thickness, all the 
strata combined, we presume^ taken into the account* 
The out put or vend of coal flrom these districts is esti- 
mated at 3,500.000 tons a year. 

From the Encyclopedia I learn that» in England those 
who own mines have to go down from 200 to 1000 feet, 
to get at veins worth working! and the cost of sinking 
shafts — steam engines to free the mines from water, and 
other expenditures, sometimes amount to from 40 to 
80,000 pounds sterling before coal can be sent to Mar*' 
ket. It would be impossible to credit this, except on . 
the most unquestionable authority. 

Considering these facts» it may, I think, be safely con* 
eluded, that the coal bus'mess, now in its infttoey, will 
increase in Luzerne and elsewhere; how hr, you and 
your friends, will be able to form an opinion aa nearly 
correct as I can. But it cannot be long before a mil- 
lion of tons anmially will not supply .tlve demand} of 
which, allowing the Luzerne Anthracite region to fur- 
nish but one half, yoU will perceive that the long negf- 
lected valley Of Wyoming must rise into consequeoce» 
and propertv there, of course, appreciate. 

I do not know that profits on coal business will be 
much greater than on other concerns Judiciously con* 
ducted) but I see no reason to doubt but it will yield a 
fair return for labor and capital invested; and as it must 
occuj3y many hands, will be useful to laborers as well aa 
to those who consume fuel, and to the owners and su' 
perintendents of mines. A great deal of money will nat** 
urally flow into that channel, and in a few years it will 
give employment to more persons than our foreign 
commerce. 

Should oapitalista step in and monopolize the coal 
lands, a thing not so difficult to be donCi in a great de^ 
gr^, as is generally imagined; they would then realize 
from the public large prof|tS| but it would be a subject 
of regret. i 

For more particulara andmuch valuable information 
respecting the Luzerne Coal Region, I \eg leave to re- 
fer you to tho Appendix of Chapman's.l^story of Wyo- 
ming, and the late Notes by Professor ^lUiman, in his 
valuable Journal. 

With great respect, I am your friend and servant, 

C. MlNfilt 
West Chester, Aug. 5, 1830. 

Nora 1. I take no little pleasure in looking over il 
course of essays written by me more than 20 years ago 
of the Navigation of the Suaquehanna; and opening the 
readiest way to Philadelphia market. For 1 was then* 
although so remote, what I have never ceased to be, an 
ardent friend to the prosperity of Philadelphia! and 
bent on directing all the trade possible to our ewn em*' 
porium. Among the suggestions then made^ was one 
which I mean, before long, to bring more conspicuous^ 
ly to public view» and claim some credit fbr— namely-^ 
(O^Thftt the proper channel of communication from 
Wyoming valley to Philadelphia, would be by a Rail 
Road to the Lehigh, and thence down that stream by a 
Canal. I did not thep expect to live to see 46 miles of 
the Canal on the Lehigh finished, and the rest with so 
fair a prospect of completion. Rail Roads were then 
little talked of, and I think I owed the suggestion to a 
distinguished merchant of the city, whom I met, as a 
member of the Assembly, in the winter ofl807-8, at 
Lancaster; one of the most intelligent and pubKc spirit- 
ed men I have ever known, and whose uninterrupted 
friendship— continued to this day — I am proud to boast 
of. Was there no coal much nearer, thai would be the 
avenue for Susquehaima Coal. Some of extraordinary 
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purity may now |ro that way. Other prodtfee will seek 
a market by that route in vast quantities— if the Lehifh 
coinpany« who hold the control in their bands, are libe- 
ral in respect to tolls. 

NoT«2. There are now 11 stores in Wilkesbarre. 
A few years ag^o, one of the most extensire merchants 
told me he had sold the preceding* year $30,000 worth 
of goods— I think he said he had taken that amount in 
cash. The good* brought from Phdadelphia to the 
Luacrno markets, cannot fall short of half a milMoii. 

Suppose a company should be formed with a capiUl 
of 200,000 dollars, with the right to increase it to the 
amount of the Kaltiroore compan>'s capital; and the 
company to go into operation when half or $100,000 are 
■abscribed. Shares to be 500 dollar! each— 200 being 
lubscribed should put the company in operation. Sop- 
pose one- 5th, or 100 on each share be paid and the 
Mme sum to be demandable yearly,unless 3-4ths should 
order a larger amount— this sum with the usual credits^' 
would enable the concern to take up some of the no- 
bleat mhiea- a large mas of coal lands— and the keyt 
of 4lie countty for trade? with a moral cerUinty that 
th«« coQkl beao loas and probably considerable gain 
from tb« rise of lands— keeping part of the ownership 
of that region in Pennsylvania hands, and leaving the 
way open to take such further measures as wisdom and 
experience should dictate. 

Would the state grant such company a charter?— 
Would they reftise? Could they refuse, when it was 
stated tl»at Baltimore had a company chartered, opera- 
ting there — that New York had a company chartered, 
operating there — that the quei^tion was not now wheth- 
er the coal business should be left to individual compe- 
tition? H is not so. Great companies exist and are car- 
rying on trade thererandthe charter would only place 
Philadelphia at home, in her own state, on an equal 
footing with companies from other states. 

Nora 3k There arc four prominent points for busi* 
ness, which present themselves in the Luzerne coal re- 
gion. 

1st At the basin, formed by the dam across the river 
et Nanticoke, the water flowing up and making a lake 
of several miles. Here the coal from Newport, Hano- 
Tcr and Plymouth, the mines in each township being 
extensive, will be shipped for market. The mines arc 
extensive, and^he coal good. 

The second, at Wilkes-Barre, the county town, alrea- 
dy a Borough of more than 1000 inhabitants^ and now 
having eleven dry goods stores. The situation is eligi- 
ble — ^the town-plot large, an.d handsomely liidout— and 
it must be the centre of an extensive trade, and the site 
of a large businessw 

The third conspicuous point, isLaCkawana; where the 
communication from the North River will meet the Ca- 
i^al leading up the Susquehanna; forming three corners 
by this grand junction. For three miles up the "Lack- 
awana River, are considerable Falls, sflbrding admirable 
water power. This will be wanted for manufiictories 
of all sorts. Canal-boats going to the Genesee country 
with coal, will bring return-loads of wheat, which here 
will be manufactured into Flour, ready to be taken to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or New Tork— as experience 
and the market shall prove to be most advantageous. It 
is a sufficient distsnee from Wilkes-Barre for a town to 
grow up. The centre of the lumber-business will be at 
this point. In the heart of the coal-formation, dealers 
in coal can take their choice of the markets, with some 
advantages over those differently located— going ei- 
ther northwardly to the Lakes; easterly to the Hudson; 
or Bootberly, down the Susquehanna. Professor Silli- 
man, in his late interesting report, speaks of this as 
most favorable for the manufacture of Iron. Those who 
know the value of that branch of trade will see the ad- 
vantages of the situation, containing ore, coal and water 
power, with abundant resources for charcoal, as for as 
seeded. 

NoTB 4. Mr. Buddie's estimate of the cousumption of 
Coal in Great Briton: 



The annual vend of coal coastwise fi'om Durham and 
Northumberland': 

Tontf— 3,300,000 
Home consumption, say one fifth, 660,000 

3,960,000 
Which quantity supplies dve millions of per- 
sons; and supposing the whole population of 
Great Britain to be ftf^een^ millions* this nlust 
be trebled; for although these two-th'*rds of 
the population are perhaps less able to afford 
fuel, yet taking into consideration the manu- 
focturing districts and the cheapness ot fuel 
in the interior, the estimate will not be too 
high-- 11,880»000 

Consumed*by Iron works,say 600,000 tona 
of metal, to produce which requires at least ' 
four tiroes the quantity of coal in making 
even pig^netidt and the extraordinary con* 
tumptioii in the Cornwall, 8ie. mines, 3,060,000 



Exported to Ireland, 



14,880,000 
700,000 



15,580,000 
Exclusive of foreign exportation, whith has never ex- 
ceeded 60,3 15 chaldrons. [ ViUagt Record. 



[Comnunicated.3 
MIUTIA MEETING IN tiANCASTER C€K 

1782. — tiBcoLAm. 
Dear Sir — The oflUcers and representatives of the 
ninth battalion of Lancaster county Militia, upon con- 
sultation have concluded from the complexion of the 
present House of Asseiifbly, that the Constitution and 
Liberty of the State is at stake in some measure; and 
sensible of the importance of what has cost as so ttiocfa 
blood and treasure, we have thought it incumbent upon 
us to exert ourselves for their preservation as for as oar 
influence extends« and to warn all who would wish to 
be free from the daa^^rs that seem to impend* not 
doubting at the same time, but you are ready to take 
the alarm, as you must be sensible of the same dangar. 
We do not think it necessary to multiply words, tend- 
ing to inspire your spirit, for we are Of opinion tbatyoo 
possess the same^ and have been only waiting to know 
the sentimeAts of your fellow firiends to2A6e/fjf. Let us 
not then coolly and simply suffer any of our rights to 
be taken from us by any men, especially as our Consti- 
fution invests us with fuH power to oppose any such at- 
tempt. PerhapJs our fears are groundless^ but in case 
of apparent danger, which undoubtedly b our present 
case 4 a wise man will be on his guard; and therefore let 
such a number of persons as you will pitrase to appoint 
meet us at Manheim, on the 15th day of Jamiary next, 
in order that we may mutually contrive such metturss 
as may have a tendency to preserve our good and ince- 
timable Constitution and our dear Independence and 
sweet Liberfjr. Be active and do not foil te (olfil oar re- 
quest. By order of the wliole, 

JOHN RODGRRS, CokmeL 

Hanover. Nev. 38th, 1783. 

To the Coiuneb ofikt Laneatier comUy^ MUHm, 

MiuTiA MiaTivo. 
Present—CoL Thomas Edwards, 

Colonel Ziegler, Colonel Lowry. 
Majors Cook, Kelley, Hays and Hare, 
Colorfel Ross, 

Mr. Chambers, Capt. Ewtng^ Oapt J.Hobley 
Colonel Hodgers, 
Mr. Clark, Captain Laird, 
Colonel Elder« 
On motion. Colonel Rodgers was onaimnouriy cho- 
sen Chairman, and Captain Joseph Hubley, Secfretasy. 
Colonel Rodgefs made a neat and appropriate specdi 
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ezpbimng the objects of the meeting, that ftninlorwas 
in circulfttion calculated to do much inJQiy» 'Hhat the 
President of the iiate of Pennijlvania was hostile to the 
independence of America." 
On motion this qaestion wfs put to each battalion: 
is it the opinion of the members present that they 
spprove of the appointment of John Dickinson, £sq. as 
President of the State of Pennsylyania, or not? 

Answer. The members of (he Second Battalion are 
unanimously of opinion that a better choice of a Presi- 
dent could not be made. 

Colonel Ziegler^-^Same opinion. 

Seventh Battalion-^Same. 

Bighth Battalion — Same. 

Ninth Battalion— We hope the Assembly have 
made a good choice, and if the^ have we thank them. 

Col. Elder agrees in opinion with the Ninth. 
Resolved unanimously, That the People have m right 
to assemble together fsr their common good, to instruct 
our Bepresentatives, and to apply to the E^egislature for 
ledresa of grievances, by address, petition, or remon- 
strance. 

Besolved unanimoi|sYy, That tn the opinion of the 
deputies from the different battalions now met, that tbe 
complexion of the present Rouse of Assembly is such 
that we have no reason . to doubt that the Indepen- 
dence and Constitution of this State are safe, and that 
we highly approve of the appointment of his Excellen- 
cy John Dickinson, Esq. as Peesident. 

Resolved unanimously, That we approve of Colonel 
Rodgers oalling this meeting, as il has tended to remove 



Hues or net, which offer they htd rejected: he thofiB;ht 
fit to summon all the Representatives to attend bun, 
desirinj^ they would adjourn themselves to his bouse — 
and beiogcome, he verycldselyexpostulated with;them 
for their failure in duty not only to him but to then- 
selves^in making no better use of the opportunity he had 
given tbemi toidibem he had scarce half an hour left 
I toapend with them i desired to know if they bad come 
to any further resolution about the Bill of Propertvt said 
he expected they would not leave that point which he 
had proposed to them last Tth day, via: the offer of 6 
per cent, unsettled, and now, hetaid, he had required 
them to adjourn to his house, that they might here pro- 
ceed without loss of time in their business, advised 
them to retire into bis parlour where they might sit un- 
disturbed so long as to come to a resolution, to which 
he most earnestly pressed them, and withcbawing lib- 
cordinglyi having spent about an hour in the said parlor 
they sent the Gocvemora paper which was read.* 

This paper not being signed, it was returned to theiti 
to be signed, but they declined it» ; 

JH a Coumalhddat PMa^hia.tke'iAik 9tkmo. 1701. 
The Governor acquainted the members of the bowd, 
that three of the commissioners named in the Kings De- 
dimus Potestatem, for administering the oath appointed 
by act of Parliament for the greater security of the said 
Plantation lYade, to the Governor of Pennsylvania for 
the time being, viz: Richard HaHiwell, John Moore,Jat- 
per Yeats, were now at his request in town, and that he 
bad conferred with them about administering the said 



HOdgers oaiimg ims meeiing, as ii nasieiraea co remove nmu conrerrca wiin loem aoouc aammisienng me Sanl 
doubts and uhjust charges that were in circulatTon to I oath to himself in pursuance of the said instrument, op- 
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the disadvantage of his Excellency the President of this 
State, and two of our Members of Congress, James Wil- 
son and John Montgomery, Esquires; and we oonceive 
such meeting^ have a tendency to suppress false and 
malicious reports, and that thereby virtue may meet 
with its just reward and vice be depicted in in its true 
deformity. Signed, 

JOHN RODGERSy ehairman. 
J. HuBLXT, Secretary. 
^ MankdnH Jan. I5th, 1763. 

OOMMISSIOKXBS. 

May 3d, 1777. Bkrtram Galbraith, Jimes Crawford, 
Adam Ordt, Robert Thompeon, Josl^a Elder^ Christo- 
pher Crawford, William Atle6, John Rubley, Aleian- 
der Lowry, Curtis Grub, Philip Marsteller, Mathies 
Slough, and Adam Reigart, are a'ppoUiled Inr the Wsr 
oAoe to supply the armjr with bhuokets, fioo. for Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvama. 

nUflJTES OF THE EXECUTIVB COUNCIIi— 

ITOO TO 1W«. 

[coaninrxn raox pass 78.] 
Samuel Carpenter and Thomas Story were sent fVom 
this board to the Assembly with the following message 
from the Governor, via— "Ffriends, complaint hss been 
made that some persons had not the benefit of the law 
of New Castle; with respect to the allowanoea of 10 
per cent. I consented to allow the said 10 per cent, ac- 
cosdhijg to the said law, but never intended to make 
myselfe debtor for those deftctenmes which were not to 
be iNwdi and understanding that you look upon that law 
wieqiiall as giving to some 10 per cent, where there is 
overplus, and but two per cent, upon surveyed lands, 
where no more is to be found. I am therefore willing to 
allofr or make good 6 per cent, as well to those who 
want as to those who doe not want the same upon a re- 
survey* 

This proposid of the Governor was returned unsc* 
cepted of by the Assembly. 

MaCwimrilheUaiPhihddfMhthe^SthSihmo. 
The Governor having on the 35th inst. sent his offer 
in writing to allow and make good to all the possessors 
of lands m the province and counties 6 aorea to the hun- 
dred, in all casesywhetber they had se much within their 



on the Proprietaries commission of deputation, but that 
they insiste upon having the said instrument first deHt- 
eretl up to them and left in their keeping as properly 
belonging to them; otherwise they were unwilling to 
touch with or be concerned in it. Upon which the Gov- 
ernor demanded the opinion of the Council whst was fit 
to be done. And upon a full consideration and debate 
of the case, it wss 

Resolved, That because the said Dedimus is to six 
persons, of which the before mentioned commissioners " 
are only three, or to any five of the Council with the 
King's collector of his customs in the place, who by vir* 
tue thereof have equal power with the committee toad- 
minister said oath. And' because it is to continue in the 
g^emment firom time to time, to be administered to 
each Governor that hereafter shall be appointed, for 
which reason the Council seenrato be named as a body 
politick, that shall have power tn administer the said 
oath in time to come, after the decease or removal of 
the committee named; and because the said commit- 
tee are several and privste men, it may be uncertain 
where to search for and difficult to retrieve the said in- 
strument upon their decease or otherwise when there 
shaU be occasion, and by that means the succeeding 
Governors may be left exposed, ft is therefore most 
requisite and necessary that the said Dedimus be in -the 
custody of the g^emmentand thereupon 

Ordered, That the same be committed to the Master 
of the Rolls, to be by him kept with the Reconis of the 
Province, to be used faer^iter as when ocoMion^ shall 
require. 

And upon a motion made that the said 3 commission- 
ers should be sent for by the Governor, snd acquainted 
with the reasons and arguments of the Council and their 
resolution thereupon, Ordered, That accordingly they 
should be sent for. 

And being come, the Governor informed them of the 
aforesaid resolution, and laid the aforegoing reasons 
and arguments before them pressing them that eeeing 
the demands were such as in the opmion of the Council 
could with no safety to the government be complied 
with, thepr would not any forther insist upon them, but 
laying asid e all punctilios and resentments, resdlly dis- 

* This paper does not appear smong the rough mi* 
nutes. 
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chaifse the duty to which by the King's DediaiHs they 
were oalleJ and impowtredt and thereupon the taid 
l>edimuB was tendered to them for their perusal, hut 
they refused to touch with it unlets it were entirely 
surrendered to them and left in their keeping^. 

The Governor desired to know whether if the Council 
should, notwithstanding all the reasons alleged, comply 
with their demands, however unreasonable, they would 
then administer the said oath as by the said instrument 
required; to which J. Moorie replied, that when the in- 
strument WM delivered up to them, they should consid- 
er what was fit for them to do. But the Governor pres- 
sing a more direct answer, and they refusing to give 
an^ further satis&ction, they departed and the Council 
adjourned. 



Jit a Coundlheld at I^hihde^kia, the 18M 9M moATOl. 
The bridge at the north end of the town being broken 
down by the last great rain, and the countiy mucb in- 
comnKKled thereby, in being obstructed in their pas- 
sage to and from the town. It was laid before the Gov 
emor and Council, that some effectual course might be 
tnlcen to bare the same redressed, upt>n vhich seversl 
persona concerned in the said road, appearing, part 
urged that the late bridge might be repaired without 
any alteration, the mound or dike over the swamp 
having already engaged the country in a great expense, 
and therefore was not proper to be altered. Others 
alledged, that the first laying the road that way, was 
indirect, and the bridge ever proved expensive, being 
to low down and near the creek's mouth, that it being 
BOW destroyed, the road might be laid another way, 
about half way between the other bridge and the pro- 
prietors mill, which would equally accommodate Franc-r 
fort, and the river side with the other, and much better 
the greater part of the body of the country, and would 
by that means csst both roads into one, which would be 
easier maintained, both by requiring less repairs, and 
those also would have many more hands to support it. 
Which being heard and considered, it is ordered that 
there be seven penions sppointed of those that desire a 
new road, viz: — Qr. Jones, John Goodson, Samuel 
Richardson, Nicholas Wain, Robert Heath, Daniel Pas- 
torius, and Arnold Casself — and seven other persons of 
those that stand for the old road, viz. — Peter Deal, 
John Parsons. Jos. Fisher, Benj. DufBeld, Robert 
Adami^ Jno. Worral, and Wm. Preston, who shall con- 
fer together, view, measure, and consider, both the 
old road and the place proposed for the new one, and 
duly weighing together the general conveniency and 
utility, 01 all the inhabitants of that part of the county, 
make report to this bosrd thereof, under their hands on 
3d day. 



utation, but that they bad reAised iinlesa they ebuld be 
gratified in certain demands, which not only then were 
in the opinion of the Council judged unreasonable, but 
that since he hsd procured the opinion of Judge Att- 
wood, appointed by commission from the King, Chief 
Justice of the government of New York, upon the case, 
who had declared that as he conceived, the Dedimus 
ought to be kept in the Secretary's offioe, or such other 
place as . has been used for preserving public recordv 
which the said Judge had given under his band, and 
that for the further satisfaction of some, he had also the 
opinion of one of the most eminent Council of the Pro- 
vince of Maryland, who concurred with the said Chief 
Justice in the same. 

But that having upon their said refusal, deferred ta-r 
king the said oath,, till the time limited inJhe act of Par- 
lisment and Dedimus Potestatem, was near expiring^ 
He was now under a necessity of taking it by such other 
means as should be found agreeable to the tenour oS 
the said instrument, and therefore desired to take it at 
the hands of such of the Council, as in their consciences 
were free to administer an oath. 

And accordingly John Guest, Capt. Finn^r, and John 
Finney, together with John Bewly, Collector of the 
King's customs for the Port of Philadelphia, administered 
Said oath in the presence of the other members of Counoil 
yho subseribed as witnesses to a certificate indk>rsed op 
the said instrument in the following words, viz: 

In pursuance, and by virtue of the within instrument, 
Andrew Hamilton Esq. Deputed Governor of the Pro- 
vince ofPennsylvania, and counties annexe<3, by virtue 
of a commission from the Hon.'Wm. Penn, Proprieta- 
ry and Governor of the said Province, &c. at a Coun- 
cil held at PhiUdelphia, theSlstday of April 1702. took 
the within directed oath at tlte hands of John Guest, 
Samuel Finney, and John Finney, Esquires, members 
of Council for the said Province and Territories, and 
John Bewly, Esq. Collector of his majesty's customs, 
for the Port of Philadelphia, in the preaence of the 
other members of the said Council hereunto sub- 
scribing.^ 

Samuel Carpenter, | Samuel Finney, 
William Clark, John Finney, 

Caleb Pusey, John Bewly, Collector^ 

John Guest, 



Jit a Coundlheld at Philade^hia, 39M 9M mo. 1701. 

The persons appointed to view the road and bridge 
at the north end of the town, and to bring in their re- 
port this dsy to this board, accordingly brought in the 
same severally, each with their reasons, but without any 
agreement on the whole: whereupon it is orderedr thst 
the matter be deferred till the Governor himself shall 
come from E. Jersey, and that then, if he thinks fit the 
Governor and Council may ride out themselves to the 
plpce, and personally view it, that they may be the 
more able to determine for the general advantage of 
the people. 

Jit a Coundlheld at Philadelphia^ 2Ut Jpril 1702, RM 
The Governor acquainted the board, that whereas 
upon his entrance into the Government, he had proposed 
to three of the Commissioners named in the King's Dedi- 
mus Prorestatem, under the great seal of England, for ad- 
administering the oath appointed by the act of Parliament 
for the better security of the plantation trade to the gov- 
ernment of this Province for the time being, that accord- 
ing to the tenor of the said instrument, they would admin- 
bter it to him upon the Proprietaries commission of dep- 



AN ADDRB8S 

ToiheJigneuUurta Sodety of Budee Countv, f^^-J 
delhered at their AimwU Meeting, on the l5^ Ifiowetm* 

ber, 1827 by S. D. laenAHf. 
There is no pursuit that has yet engaged the atten- 
tion of man, which offers such an interesting varte^ of 
useful and valuable matter for the contemplation of the 
economist, the moralist, the philanthropist, or the phi- 
losopher, as that which constitutes the object of this as- 
sociation. 

The cultivation of the earth, and the improvement of 
its productions, by increasing their guantKy and value, 
and adapting them to the purposes of animal food, seem 
to have been among the first considerations which pre- 
sentedto the mind of the omniscient Creator,after he had 
constituted human existence on our globe. And without 
detracting from the cbarsdter of any other occupation 
which has been produced by the wants of civilised so* 
ciety ; it nuy with great propriety be aaserted that agri- 
culture stsnds foremost in the order of all human arlst 
that it Is the favored handmaid of the Deity in perfecting 
through human instrumentality the beautiful^orka cS* 
bis will; and that while it subdues and adorns the inani- 
mate world, giving the means of subsistence to animated 
nature, incressing and multiplying Its beings in rapid 
progression t it is the grand agent employed by the 
same Almighty hand to promote the civilizatidn of the 
human family. Whatever superiority civilized man, 
who indulges in all the comforts of life upon the pre* 
duct of a single acre, can boast over the untutored and 
ferociotts savage who roams upon 10,(k)0 aores for • 
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■canty subftUtencei this^tuperiprity and #11 its train of I i^napproachable object, by the munmce that our labor 



btesiliii^ we owe under Providence, mainly to oar skill 
in cultiyattng the earth. 

AAer God had created man he blessed him and com- 
manded him to '*be fniitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth <m(/ «t«6<^tfe it^*' In this brief and emphatic 
mandate we find the elementary law which fixes the 
grtkt plan of human aflTairs in our world. The consti- 
tutional desire to perpetuate our existence and preserve 
life, accompanied by the, necessity for nourishment to 
sustain it, constitute the ^nd causes, beyond which 
reason cannot look, that five action to the whole ope- 
rations of our physical existence. 

Man by nature is prone to indolence and can only be 
itimuUted to action by the love of pleasure or some 
unyieldiof^ necessity; but it is a law of his creation that 
these stimulants shall attend him*— he cannot subsist 
without food, and is therefore compelled to toil for it, 
and the muhiplication of his race causes a proportion- 
ate Jioceasity for increasing the means of subsistence, 
and eonsequently for Increased exertion to procure 
them— t^us his passions and his appetites are made the 
instruments of his own improvement, and propel him 
forward from indolence, vice and the grovelling habits of 
the semi-brutal ravage ,to the enjoyment of the comforts, 
luxuries and elegant accomplidbments of civilized life; 
sad he whose whole mind would have been absorbed 
in the love of ease, love of pleasure and selfish love of 
extstence, is thus changed into a being devoted to indus- 
tfy, social affection and love of justice. 

I will not further occupy jrour time in marking the 
progress of the primary laws of our nature, and their 
sgency in the work of civilization; let it suffice to ob- 
serve that they operate through the regular succession 
of causes and effects, and are directed and controlled, 
by an all-wise hand to the great end and object of our 
creation, the intellectual and moral perfection of human 
existence. 

it has already been observed, that the art of agricul- 
tural economy is among the primary agents in this great 
work, and it may be added, that it is not only a neces- 
ury auxiliary in giving the first impulse, but must^be a 
constant attendant and support of it, in every stage of 
its progress. 

But I must proceed to the more immediate consider- 
ation of the topics for the investigation of which the ap- 
pointment of an annual address was designed. Permit 
me, however, to observe, that the various and eare-en- 
grossing pursuits in which it has been my lot to be en- 
gaged mm early life, as most of you know, have pre- 
cli^ed that minuteness of observation and accuracy of 
experiment which would be indispensible tu enable rae 
to offer any thing of much value, from thai 9oune, by 
way of instruction to a society composed of some of the 
beit practical farmers in the United. States; but being 
senMble of the kind indulgence which you will be dis- 
posed to extend to every well meant endeavour to make 
tbe smallest addition to the general stock of knowledge, 
I have been encouraged to undertake the duty you 
have been pleased to assign me. 

A distin|piishetl writer, whose works are imperish- 
able, has immortalized, aa a great pubUe 'baufador^ 
whoever **MhaU make two biadea ofgrau grow where but 
one grew befirtf'* and if to this simple idea, we add, that 
fiiimproving the quality of the plants we )iave preaented 
in a small compa^ a view of the whole end and design 
of agricultural improvement. But however simple this 
purpose may seem to be, the means |br its effectuation 
are so divenified, and embrace so vast a scope of the 
opemtioos c^ human ingemiitv. ai|d the point of perfec* 
tioiilssofiLr beyond our reach, that we may contem- 
plate the progress of agricultural improvement, as we 
do the appros^ to the termination « boundless apace 
or tbe conclusion of endless time; U eertainfy hae no 
fimitf and yet every development of an useful fiict brings 
^ deUghtful reward for our efforts, that cheers us on the 



cannot be lost, as posterity must begin where - we have 
ended. Bmerging^ from the hunter state, we commence 
our work of improvement by clearing away the native 
forests and emplying the plough to turn up the soil sind 
e;cpose it to the genial action of light and air and heat, 
and at the same time turning down the upper surfiice 
with its load of undecomposed vegetable matter, to pu- 
trefy and dissolve for thesupport of another growth. 

k might have been expected that science would ere 
this have reduced to certainty many ^cts in relation to 
the nourishment of plants, which we now onlv knowaa 
general speculative truths— but this knowledge iayet 
in its infancy; we learn, indeed, as far as any fact can be 
known from a mass of strong and uncontndicted evi- 
dence, that 4)ature~>makes no new creations now— nor 
does she suffer sny of her created matter to be annihila- 
ted; she may, however, be ssid to delight in changes. It 
to be constantly practising in the art of transformation of 
bodies. Those phenomena which we are accustomed to 
regsrd as appearances of destruction and annihilation, 
are only the regular operations of her fixed laws, or the 
sports andfreaksof her subordinate agents. 

Man cannot change these laws; although he may by 
special combinations made in obedience to themb in- 
crease or diminish their effective power— this isell' we 
can presume to do— so imperfect, is our knowledge on 
this subgect, that it is net known with anv certainty, 
what constitutes the proper combination of matter for 
the best pabulum of any one plant in the whole vegeta- 
ble kingdom. Experience and observation have in- 
deed taught us that their habits are as various among 
the different genera and species, as are those of the ani- 
mal race; some require a temperate cUmate, and a fertile 
soil; others prefer the torrid, ethers the frigid zone, and 
thrive on a burning sand, or under beds of snow; some 
grow in the bottom of riversi lakes, and even of the 
ocean, while others float 'On their surface aeemingly in- 
dependent of the earth, the supposed parent of all ve- 
getation; and there are a few vegetable as well as ani- 
mal parasites^ which continue to subsist upon the sub- 
stance of others; these Tsrieties of habits In plants phnre 
the difficulty of determining the proper combination of 
elements best adapted to their support; but the diffi-' 
cuHy or even imposnbility of attaining all we desire 
to knew, ia no reason for relaxing our pursuit afieruae- 
ful knowledge. Science has given us many faoti^ 
which when thoroughly tested by the light of experi- 
ence, may become of great nae in settling principle^ 
and establishing theories, in agricultural economy, 
which may tend to narrow the field for mere apecnlationi 
and relieve the practical cultivator of the earth, horn 
the labor and expense of many unnecessary ezperimenta. 

The plainest dictates of reason would suggest, that 
when we are about to cultivate a plant, we should first 
ascertain its particolar habits and eapecially what con- 
stitutes itsfavorite aliment;<t wherever we begin the stu- 
dy of agriculture or horticiilture,either practically or sci- 
entifically, this must be one of the chief objects of our 
researches— in pursuance of this idea, I have selected 
chiefly from the works of the German chemiats a fow 
extracta shewing the results of the chemical analjrsis of 
the seeds of various plants, and other practical expeii- 
ments in relation to them. By these experiments it 
was ascertained that the following eartha and metaHio 
oxydes were found in 32 ounces of— 

Wheat. Bye. Barky. Oat$. Jlyt ai. 



Silica 

Carbonate of Lime 13.6 * 

Bo. of Magneaia 

Alumina 

Ox. of Manganese 

Oxyde of Iron 

47.3 



13.3 gn. 15.6 66.7 




13.4 

14.3 

1.4 

3.3 

0.9 



34.8 

35.3 

4.3 

6.7 

3.8 



144.3 15^ 

33.75 46.3 

33.9 38.3 

4.5 S3 

6.91 6.8 

4.5 %4 



48.7 131.5 337.8 338.8 
It should here be obsenred that a |;reat variety ol 



wa/i and more than reconoilet us to the purtnit 9f e^r | otbef ingredienti hitre been dtteeted m these regeta« 
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bles> «i well as in ethen. It it alio known that tbe^b- 
sorbent veatels of planti receire lubttanoes, whicb are 
not only unnecessary- m food, bot actually destractSve 
of vegetable life, from which it may be inferred that 
only a part of the ingredients found in them are benefi- 
cial to their growth; the best rule,perhapi^ to gtiide our 
researches in ascertaining the proper nourishment of 
plants, would be to regtrd those substances which are 
peculiar to all plants, and aU aoils, as constituting either 
their primary nourttbroent, or the most important agents 
in preparing it for use: In pursuance of this iaea I 
would obsenre that ail 9oik are found hy ekcmieai ana* 
hftU to eontam thefilhuHng earths, viz.- m/mo, Ume, aU 
uminOf and magnena\ and it is remarkable that theiee are 
the oniy earths yet found in phnts: and if to these we 
«dd the other simple substances of which plants are chief- 
ly composed, viz. carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote, 
we may presume to have included in our list, tbuae in- 
gredients which constitute as well the primary food of 
vegetables as the chief agents employed by nature in its 
preparation. This is further proved by the analysis of 
the matter that composea vegetable seed already no- 
ticed, because it is evident that this matter supplies the 
food of the embryo plant in the procest of germination, 
which being prepared by nature herself, is no doubt the 
most perfect ingredient for that use. If any i\irther 
evidence^ were necessary to show that the substances 
above mentioned are the great instruments of nature, in 
the proccM of vegetation, we have it in the universally 
catablished fkct, that decomposed animsl and vegetable 
tttbstancesi (which are similar iniheir constituent parts,) 
are the most agreeable nutrimef^t we can oflfer to-tbe 
growing plant. That the earth is employed as a men- 
strum for preparing and preservinp^ the food of plants is 
recy certain, but you will be surprised to hear that it has 
even been doubted by some very learned experiment- 
atists whether the earth was at all essential in this great 
work of vegetation, "Van Helmont," says Dr. Thomp. 
sen, 'fplanted a wHlow, which weighed five pounds, in 
an earthen vessel filled with 200 lbs. of soil, previously 
dried in an oven, and moistened with rain water, this 
\\ he sunk into the earth, and he watered his wil 



low sometimes with rain, and sometimes distilled water $ 
after five years it weighd 169i lbs and the earth in which 
it was planted when again dried, was found to have lost 
but two ounces of its original m'eight." 

Schroeder, of Berbn, planted seeds in the flour of 
suSphor, also in the oiydes of zine and antimony, moist- 
eaed them with distilled water, and they came to ma- 
tiirity» and what is very remarkable, plants taised in this 
wmxmen were found to contain the same ingredients with 
those i9iised fvooi soil. 

These experiments seem to prove eitlier that water 
eontaijied all the earths ibund^ in the plants, or that 
Earths were formed in the process of vegetation. It 
was ascertained, however, by Saustwt^ that plants rais- 
ed in soil yielded more tlmn three times the auantity of 
fixed matter, that was obtained from those fed en distil- 
led water; and it waa further ascertained that plants 
raised without earth, gradually deteriorated and finally 
produced no seed; which must remove the doubt as to 
the necessity for earth in supporting the vegetable king- 
dom. It has been remarked by Dr. Thompson, that 
^ soil consists of two parts, namely, pure earths which 
ooMtitttle its basis; and the remains of animal and vege- 
table substances applied as manure;" but it must be ob- 
vious that the vessels witliin the fibrous roots of plants 
through which their nourishment is mainly received, 
are too minute to take up substances of amy kind, not in 
a state of solution, hence the necessity for aetive chemi- 
cal agents to decompose and dissolve whatever ingre- 
^cntsare to be imbibed. There are no doubt many of 
iSiese wboae functions are but little understood; but all 
oiir experience added to the fiets already noticed^ 
proves tkat water is one of the most efficient and essen- 
tial of these advents. It kas been observed that '* ^e 
carbomMMoits matter io all actifie aaasres, is in such a 



stated combinatien that it is solnble in water: all the 
salts which we can suppose to make a part of the food of 
plants are more or less soluble in water. Thia is the 
case also with lime whether it be pure or in a state of a 
salt, aqd magnesia and alumina may be rendered so by 
means ofcaroonic acid gas." Bergman and others have 
shewn that even ailica may be dissolved in water. Air 
is also essential to vegetation; it supplies oxygen, with-> 
out which seeds will not germinate, and also carbona- 
ceous matter. Heat is also indispensable to the support 
of vegetation; and is a powerful ag^nt in the decompo* 
rition and solution of fixed matter* The earth no doubt 
operates both as a menstruum for the extrtiction of ali- 
mentary matter ftwu substances in its presence^ and as 
a laboratory and reservmr for theiir preparation and^ pre- 
servation, and also as a medium to equalize the ac6on 
of water, air and heat, and other subordinate agents em- 
ployed in preparing and distributing the vegetable aU- 
menta Asa further proof of the fact that ailica, Kroe, 
and alumina are among the most essentisl ing^recUents 
in vegetation, it may be observed that their mechanical 
org^nizatiot) is peculiariy adapted to regulating the aitp- 
ply of water, as the dryjiCKS or moisture of a soil w91 
very much depend upon the proportion of these euths 
contained in it; those which contain the greatest quan- 
tity of silica (sand) are least retentive of moisture; and 
those which contain most alumina (clay) retain it the 
longest; lime is an intermediate agent Between these 
opposite capacities; it increases the temicity of m sandy 
soil, renders it more retentive of moisture,. while it des- 
troys the tenacity of a clayey soil, and diminishes its wet- 
ness: these facts suggest a very important function of 
these simple earths,, which are found in all soih and in 
all plants. But let us consider whether any sufficient 
data are furnished by known facts; and the experiments 
I have noticed, to settle any principles or establish the- 
ories which can assist us in the useful branches of our 
pursuit; for unless experiments and speculations.lead to 
8U<di results, they degenerate into mere matters of 
amusement for idle curiosity. I indulge some hope 
however that those I have brought into view will not 
be found entirely ofthis character, tbej^ have been con- 
sidered with some care, and subjected to the teat of 
such light of observation and experience as I could 
command. It msy I think be affirmed diat moisture, 
air and heat are necessary to the decomposition of ve- 
getable substances, i^nd that fbe substance of seeds 
prepared by these agents constitutes the natural nour* 
ishment of the young germ of phmts. 

2. That the same proceu by which the food of the 
young germ is prepared Ukes place in the prepanrtion 
of the food of the |pt>wing plant. 

3. That siliea, hme, uumina and magnesia being 
fbond In all soih and in all plants, a portion of these 
earths must be dissolved by other agents and absorbed 
through the vessels of the fibrous roots Of vegetables; 
and hence a proper mixture of them in the soil, ia highly 
beneficial If not essential to vegetation. 

A, That these earths are not onlv important in the 
foregoing particular, but they equalize the supply of 
moisture and perhaps tif heat, for the support of the 
plant, whieh might be injured by the presence of too 
ihuch or too little of these agents. 

5. That the proportions of silica, lime and alon^na win 
determine the capacity of the earth for retaining uid 
equalizing heM and moisture^ the chief agents in the pre- 
paration of the food of plants. 

0. That as the earth receives and retains the dissolv- 
ed ingredients (gaaSes) which nourish plants, it may be 
infetred that all undecomposed substances intended fbt 
BtUurare, wiU be most economically used by first ndxing 
them with the earth, which will thereby receive tiie di^ 
solved matter and prevent its escape into Uie at m esp h ere. 

7. That a compact clay soil which reiuts the action 
of heat and moisture, and the effbrts of the fibrous roots 
in quest of food, wiH be corrected in both theae ie^>ects 
by a mixture of lime and aand. 
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S. Thm% a Minijr sovl irhleh h« not sufficient temdty 
to r^Mtft moMtiire iDcy be improved by tbo Acklitioii Jf 
4iiiio and cluy« 

t> TiMt oM soHs aboondinff In oeid (^apte\a}\y those 
cootminini^ undecomposed ve^potable matter) may be 
itndervtl levCik by th^ fheo use of lime alone. 

10. That in addition to the fbre^poing' propertiet of 
Dnev itattrtotaby chemical afRnity a ponion of carbon- 
icaoid gaa fran the atmosphere, and if aiUca be, ss Sir 
if. 9m*y supposes^ aa aeid soluble in potassium, it 
if Hot improbable that nattN« by her obscure operations 
in the pR>ce8B of yegegation, may fhrourh the agency 
of Jim« dtssoWe a portion of that earth and prepare it for 
vegetable ifoarishment{ if so it will account for the vtry 
temarkable e#^t of lime upon sandy soils* 

11; That m decomposition of vegetable matter in the 
earth m slowly effected, and as the food of plants must 
be in a state of solution which succeeds decomposition, 
Aai soil in these operations are most perfectly peribrm- 
ed IB best adapted to nourish the tender plant which 
luts j<iat emerged from the parent seed; and hence all 
soiU into which seeds are planted, are best adapted to 
their growth, when most perfcdly pulverised, in which 
^ate they give out most freely the gasses which are ab- 
sorbed by the fibrous roots. 

JS. These crdpa which arrive st maturity in the shortf 
est time, neqoire the most perfect preparation of the soil. 
1^. Those crops which are the longest time in at- 
taining maturity, require a poHion of undecomposed 
mannm to sustain their latter growth and the ripening 
of their seed. 

A mora minute ejcamination of this subject will sug- 
geat many additional ccnsiderations worthy of notice, 
•a* I have endeavoured to confine myself to such as 
would bear the test of close practical observation, and 
•ocb I believe are those 1 have suggested. 

An inquiry into the hsbits and dispositions of escu- 
lent ptantsi aa to dtmate, soil and constitution, would 
besui interesting subiect for investigation, in an agricul- 
tamlo6mn)unity; in this persuasion I shall notice a very 
lew pattietflarB by way of tntroducing it to your atten- 
tinsH fai the hopethat some one, having more leisure and 
be^er qualified for the task, will pursue it fiirther. It 
is a branch of our art which exclusively belongs to the 
^motical fimner. There is perhaps no vegetable which 
endurea so many climates as whest{ it is found I believe 
in every parallel of latitude from the equator to the 
emtio eircles it is by no means very sensibly^aiTected by 
hem or cold, by drought or excessive moistut^, and yet 
hi oMie respecta h Is oiie ol^ the most delicate and dif- 
ficvic ef culturei there are msnv soils in which it refuses 
^ fS^^i ^ requires great care in the tillage of the soil; 
^ pmcn and deibands a copious supply of nutritious 
ft>od< and is withal so tenacioue of tlie entire enjoyment 
of Hie fbod provkled, that it languishes in the presence 
of every other plsnt which may intrude within its 
hounds. But notwithstanding all these properties, 
there are some facts to prove that it does not very mate- 
rially exhaust the soil, alt the grasses sown among wheat 
^ccetd I believe better than upon any other crop. 
X)re is scarcely less universally accliinated than wheat, 
bnt being a less favoured grain, does not attract so much 
notSce; it grows Well upon an indlflTerent soil, but ref\i- 
atn|^^ almost every other plant the least share of its sup- 
port, exhibits the apnearance of an hungry, all-devour- 
mg ^rmandber; and yet tolerable crops of rye have 
been grown on comparatively sterile ssnds that will not 

Sroduce grass of any kind, and this too for every 2d or 
d year ror a century, without a particle of any kind of 
vanure! Quere, Is it not supported by silica dissolved 
with Water,* and its vessels adapted to absorb food less 
perftoly dissolved than most or the plants^ 

Indian eom grows from about 43^ to the equator; it 
pKfen a climate between 30^ and 40^, requires bnt a 
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, * 38 vrnioea of lye seeda-eontalned 15.6 graina of si- 
lica, and the ume quantity of rye straw 15.2 grains^ 
Vol. VI. 16 



li^t soil, t/ the climate be warm, but if notamted in the 
clnnate, it demands a rich mould throughly prepared, 
and oonsttint attention to keep out intruders of eveiy 
description; it no doubt exhausts the soil considerabfy, 
but not in proportion to other grain, when compared 
with the quantity of noorisliment it affords. Of this 
grain it may be obaetved, that it is pcefierable aaa food 
fbr man or beast to the barley, pulse or lumip, or any 
of tl>e roota so much fiuned in Kuropeaa agrtculHire; 
and withal yielda a much greater quantity of nutriment 
from the same ground and with the same labour than 
any of thoae vegetables. Potatoes, which are now the 
staff of life fbr the poor of a great- part of the oldr world, 
aa well as an article of luxury on the tables oftko most 
wealthy, prefer a cool, moist cUmate^ and a sod that ro- 
usts tbe approach of both light and beut; the summit 
level regions of the middle and northern slates produce 
them ill the groateat perfection, probably owing to the 
coot damp atmosphere which is sJways found in the re* 
gion of the sources of rivers descendmg in diffetent tli- 
reetiotts; this excellent vegetable does not rapidly de- 
teriorate in our climate, and may .with a moderate care 
in the selection of seedlings, be produced in great per- 
fection. The best crops are raised on a nortliem de- 
clfvityy in a rich soil without manurey or if it be manu- 
red it is better to be done in the fall preoeding other- 
wise the stimuhta of the manure, such as is generally 
used (without decomposition) will produce many young 
roots late in the season which injure the growth aud 
qonlity of the early setting. 

Turnips require a much colder climate than potatoes; 
the momh of October in Pennsylvania, with frequent 
rains, is the proper temperature for them, init our cool 
season is.too short to make a profitable growth of this 
crop, and we listen in vain to the extravagant accounts 
of Bnglishmen as to the value of their tuifnips. One 
acre of Indian com is worth an average of five of tur- 
nips in this country, for fiittening cattle, sheA|» orawine* 
and 1 have no doubt worth more than two acreaof the 
best turnips of old Englsnd fro the same pnrpose. But 
1 must close th'ia course of renMrksund pass on; 

There is another and a distinct branch of agrieultuml 
economy which deservea our notice, viz. the iroprovco 
ment of the quality of the pwducts of the earth, but I 
must of necessity be very brief upon so expansive a imb. 
ject 

It will have been observed by many that while na- 
ture seems 4o take delight in the increase of kec pio- 
ducts, she appears to regsrd^ with some jealousy every 
innovation tendingto change ti^ir quabty or charic- 
ter, or at least yields with some r«rluetance. to the im- 
portunate cfifbrts of. her favorite creature man, in thus 
seeking to entrench upon the pre rogntivea of hia crea- 
tor, bhe thuiL inlbnns us that the simplest preparationa 
of food are the best for us, and that while sbe §aDe» no 
limita aa to the quantity to be allowed, she admonishea 
AIM that aa long aaour appeticea are not unnaturally ,atim- 
ulated by the qwdHiy, we an in no danger from Miiiefy. 
But man ia a slave to his appetites^ and although the 
good order of society and religious obligation require 
that many of these should be restrained, yet none el our 
civil or moral instruetera have had the courage to.de- 
nounce the art of producing and preparing food for an 
artificial appetite, aa an ofTenee agatnat the moral lav. 
I may therefore without iSear of cbsturbing public of i- 
nlon suggest a fr w remarks on this topic: 

Some vegeCaUes are improved to a limited extent by 
grafting, hut aa nature forbids the seeds of plants or 
trees tlius produced to produce their qualities, we can 
onty continue these by repetition of the orgioal process, 
no new family hongfsitmtd. Many pkmta might, how- 
ever, no doubt be improved by attending to a law of 
their nature, in comm'mgling the fecundating farina of 
their flowers, by which their fruits are made to partake 
of the cpmmon qualitiea of several pareina. The art of 
crtMsing and improving animala so as to advance thnir 
best p roper tien mso weU understood that it is remark- 
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able the same practice hat not bean introduced for a 
aimilar improvement of those plants whose nature seems 
to invhe such experiments. The most common practice 
for the improTement .of Tegetable% ia to aelect the 
best fbr seed, and aa in most species, like begeta its 
like, a certain advantage, howoTcramaU* may alwaya be 
expected from this experiment; but its progress ia rath- 
er too slow for the natural impatience of man; who bj a 
atrange contradiction of reason,generaUy postpones totbe 
latest period the commencement of that work which re- 
quires the longest time for its completion. 

There can be no doubt hot a carefcil and judicioua se- 
lectioftjof the best seeds, from the beat plants, hamng 
rtftreme to their habiU^ would effect a continuous pro- 
gression^f ifliproTement, in every species of the Tege- 
getable kingdom; much of thia baa been done, but it is 

work that never can be finished. 



animate ahould reqube food in proportion to^thciri 
hence a large carcase is to be aopported in % mikb cov 
throughout her term of usefulness for the dairj, for «d 
other advantage than that of havii^ a few pouBda itore 
beef when she is daughtered. 

The Durham ahort4)orns, latterly introduoed, arealoo 
highly eateeme^. The symmetry of. their lorm, added 
to their disposition to fatten, recommend them gre«f^ 
to the judgment, which decidea upon external a|ipemr- 
ances. and therefore we may expect tbem to gain ia pub- 
lic estimation, not less by the prejudice of/aney, tban 
the Aldemeys have loat b^ the aame cauaei we bare aa 
yet but little experience m the United Statea -as to the 
quality of their beef, or their general character for the 
dairy, they are known to be highly esteemed ft]ff the (isr- 
mer in England, and the presumptions are much in their 
favor, as a very valuable atock for .thoae sectiona where 



a 

When we recoiled the high authority for the i pattle can be profitably raised for the ahambless but it 
fact that *<ah''desh ia grasR,*' it wiU bo useless by a course may well be doubted Whether those cattle which ba?e 



of reasoning to show the connection between the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation, and that the improvement 
of useful animals constitutes a very important branch of 
agricultural economy. 

This has however not been neglected. That noble 
animal the horae, juatly the most admired of the brute 
creatiop,has engrossed much of the care of man through- 
out every part of the habitable globe; the various races 
found in every region from the torrid to the frigid zone 
have been sought, for the purpose of developing, com- 
bining and perpetuating propertiea that could enhance 
hia nsefulneM, he has consequently attained a high de- 
gree of perfection; but nature ia always parsimonious 
of her most excellent gifts, and it requirea but little lets 
attention a-^d skill to preserve the horse at his present 
point of excellence than it haa done to attain it; it has 
even been apprehended by some that the stock of 
horses in Pennsylvania has actu^ly deteriorated, but it 
is probalpie that thia is only th o^fonmee, arising from 
the more* rapid progress in some of the neighbouring 
atatea; we have not conaented to employ aa they have 



mure and of sports; to atimulate our public spirit and 
love of money in the improvement of our horsea. 

Much pf^greaa haa been made in the improvement 
of bkck cattle. The beautifully marbled beef of cattle 
laised in the northern statea, now chiefly in New York, 
Mid fatted upon the rich pastures of the Delaware, has 
long been famoua for its excellence, even among the 
•dmirera of the fiimoos roast beef of Old England.— 
Theae are aiipposed tvbe a mixture of the Devonshire 
oattle, long since imported into N. England, and from 
thenee taken westward with the migrations from that 
region* 

Our native cows are also an excellent stock; more at- 
teation haa probably been paid to their improvement 
than to that of any other animal not excepting otir 
hortet. Ev^ry fiirmer'a wife within an hundrd milea of 
Fhiladelpbtk may be said to have one or more excellent 
cows, the ofTspring. of the best of a favo«rite atock 
which had been improving in the family foran age. — 
Thia practice could not fail io a series of yeara to make 
a valuable race, and such a race we have; to these have 
lately been added some imported breeds. The Alder- 
Bey, diatinguished for the richness of their milk, but 
rather ill-favoured aa to foroL, have had to contend with 
the prejudices common to whatever doea not pleaae the 
eye, a judicious cross of these with the best native 
breeda promiaea an essential improvement in our dairy 
cattle. 

It has bef n said of the Aldcmey cows by a highly in- 
telligent practical farmer, (Mr. Pickering,) that they will 
}ie>d more butter, in proportion to their size and the 
quantity of food consumed, than any other race* and it 
is worthy of remark, that there is some delusion in esti- 
mating the value of milk oattle by their aize; product 
and cost o^ keeping are the essential elementa which 
^etBrmine thia vahie^and It it a general law of nature that 



a peculiar predisposition to fiuten, are the beat stock to 
propagate for the dairy; it is not to be believed that the 
digestive orgi^ns can convert aliment into fieafa .withoat 
a comparative diminution of the supply for the udder; 
or in other words, convert the saipe food into fieab aad 
milk, and produce the same quantity of each that woakl 
have been produced of either if the aliment had been 
converted into but one. Every cow .therefore which 
indinea to fatten, and yielda a large supply of butter, 
must have a capacity for digesting, and actually con- 
sume a corresponding quantity of food; butitia not in 
nature to unite in one animal two opposite qualitieato 
excess: and further experience will no doubt confirm 
the general opinion, that all cowa, naturally prediapo- 
sed to fatten, which vieldan unusual quantity of b«tier, 
will only do so, while freah, under tbe atimuloua of 
high feeding, and when in full fle^; a forced ooiHlitioB 
of exiatence, not to be long maintained; and that their 
milk will fall away much sooner than that of these 
which have less pretenaion to thia double property.e— 
The difficulty of digesting food enough to mmintain 



done that powerful incentive to action, the love of plea- 1 high fle^h for any considerable time» and an exuberant 

supply for the chum« causes either the flesh or the milk 
to fail, according to the predisposition of the animal, or 
more properly speaking the conformation of the digest- 
ive organs. If therefore any race of cattle ahall ever be 
found, to unite all the best propertiea for fatting and 
for milking, which la not to be expected, they muat con* 
sume a quantity of food in proportion to thia demand, 
and hence there will belittle if any advantage in propa- 
gating such a stock. Bui there is another objection to 
such an undertaking; it is well known that improvement 
in breeding atock is slow in proportion to the number 
of qualities which it m&y be necessary to acquire and 
maintain;* and :(yhen any qualities to be attained* are ^ 
aentially incompatible, the obstacles to advancin|^ if 
not insuperable are greatly increaaed; but as ^her^taao 
motive of pecuniary interest to iustify this taidy aad 
difficult contest with pature, it ia Ipsa of time and laber 
to enter upon it. Our pastures witbip the reach of tbe 
city markets are more profitably employed in aupport- 
ing stock for tlie dairy, while tfio^e ^t a distance hav^ a 
decided advantage in raising cattle for beef; there ia no 
inconvenience, therefore, but ap advantage in having 
the qualities referred to, kept sepsirate and diatinct, in 
which the attention of breeders can be directed totbe 
improyemfeT^t of a single quality^ instead of atruegling 
against pature to unite two incompfitible onea m tbe 
same aniinal. 

pf sheep yre haye tipur a foundation for the best stock 



'Breeders oiT the race-horse can verify this remark; 
they require holtom^ speed and strength to be united in 
the same animal; these qualities are sometimea combin- 
ed by the sports of nature; but so to lunalgao^ate them 
in a stock that the pro^ny may not partake of aooie 
material defects of their remote anp^om ii poit difi* 
cnlt^toa^cpfnpliitl- ^ . " 
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tlut the world ftflTordi^ the long wooled nee are rtised 
hi mMny places^ but not to-genenilly M they deserve to 
be; the Dishley are esteemed the bett of this kind, and 
t4chljr reward those who (five them good pasture 
in summer and grain in the winter. Of tl^ fine woolled 
race we have the merino, now in great perfection.-^ 
Thi« animal has been deemed in Europe worthy to be 
used not only a»' a token of royal friendship^, but has 
more than once been made a subiect of grave negocia- 
tion when potentates were adjustmg momentous contro- 
versies of governments. Commercial enterprise has fum- 
lihed us asupply without resort to these means,&wehsve 
how not only the Spanish merino in great numbers,much 
improved by our care,but the highly improved stock of 
Baxony more than doubling the value of the original Span- 
iard,the same remark appnes to the improvement of the 
Merino ab to all other animals, the quality and uniformity 
of the fleece should be the sole object in the first instance, 
Sc never sacrificed to any other. The general antipsthy to 
Xratton as an article of food-in our country ,ts the only seri- 
ous obstacle to a very extensive propsgation ofthe vari- 
^ oas kinds of sheep, which would otherwise soon en- 
able the United States to supply wool, and especially 
fine wool chesper than any other country. The Meri- 
no is the best mutton I have ever tasted, and a more 
general supply of good mutton will no doubt in time 
overcomethisdhlike; andifthe politicians would let 
our flocks alone they will in due time work th^ir way 
into permanent profit and favor, not to be disturbed by 
the fluctuations of false excitement or reacting depres- 
sion. ' 

Our awine exhibit the marks of care and skill in 
breeding; 1 have no where met with a more thrifty or 
profitable race than is to be found In this and the neigh- 
boring counties, but we are not to suppose them inca- 
pable of further improvement: to this there is no limit. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark that while we are 
harmoniously, and I trust successfblly engaged, full of 
emulation, untainted with envy, uniting- our endeavours 
in advancing the Intervsts of agriculture, we are not only 
developing additional resources fpr the comfort and 
happiness of our race, in future ages: but, by elevating 
the character and enlarging the circle of our professional 
xommtinity, we are preparing the means for the exten* 
sion and perpetuation ofthe blessings of civil liberty. — 
Agricultural communities are the only safe reliance as 
depositories for that virtue and- independence of mind 
which tmawed by power, unuduadby venal aUwrementa, 
tnd ttntainted by Auction, can preserve the just eqeiti- 
brhim necessary to support erder, protect liberty, and 
maintain and perpetuate the moral energies of free in- 
stitutions among mankind. 



COUNT ZINZENDORF* 



Soon afler the arrival of the Delawares at Wyoming, 




valley on a religious 

nobleman is believed to have been the first white 
person that ever visited Wyoming. He was the Revi- 
vor ofthe ancient Church of the United Bretliren, and 
had given protection in his dominions to the persecuted 
Protestants who had emigrated fVom Morayia, thence 
tsking the name of Motafnane, and who two years be- 
fore had made the fir»t settlement in Pennsylvania. 

Upon his arrival in America, Count Zinzendorf mani- 
fested a great anxiety to have the Gospel preached to 
the Indians; and although he had heard much of the fe- 
tocity of the Shawanese, formed a resolution to visit 
fliem. With this view he repaired to Tu^ehoeken the 
remdence of Conrad Weiser, a celebrated Indian inter- 
preter, and Indian sgent for the Govcroment, whom he 
Wished to engage in the cause aAd to accompany him to 
the Shawanese Town. Weiser was too much occupi- 
ed in business to go immediately to Wyomiijg, but be 
fiirnished the Count with letters to a Missionary of the 
name of Mack, and the latter, accompanied by his wife 
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who eould spealc the Indian language, proceeded im- 
mediately with Zinaendorf on the projected mission. 

The Shawanese appeared to be alarmed on the arri- 
val of the strangers who pitched their tents on the 
banks of the River a little below the I'own, mkI a Coun- 
cil of the Chiels having assembled, the declared pur- 
pose of Zinzendorf was deliberately considered. To 
these unlettered children of the Wilderness it appeared 
altogether improbable that a stranger should brave the 
dangers of a boisterous ocean three thousand miles 
broad, for the eole purpose of instructing them in the 
means of obtaining happiness after deaths and that too 
without requiring any compensatsdn for his trouble snd 
expenses and as they had observed the anxiety of the 
white people to purchase lands of the ImUans, they nat- 
urally coneluded that the real object of Zinzendorf was 
either to procure from them the lands at Wyoming for 
his own uses^ to search for hidden treasured, or to ex- 
amine! the country with a view to fiiture conquest. It 
was accordingly resolved, to assassinate him, and to do 
it privately lest the knowledge ofthe transaction should 
pn>doce a war with the English who were settling the 
country below the mountains. 

Zinzendorf was alone in his tent, seated upon a bun- 
dle of dry weeds which composed his bed, and engaged 
in writing, when the assassins approached to execute 
their bloody commission. It was night, and the cool air 
of September bad rendered a small fire necessary to his 
comfort and convenience. A curtain formed of a blan- 
ket and hang irpon pina was tlie only guard to the en- 
trance of bb tent. The heat of his small fire had aroirt- 
ed a large ttattle-snake which lay in the weeds not fair 
from it I and the reptile to enjoy it more effectually 
crawled slowly into the tent and passed over one of ikia 
legs undiscoi-ered. Without, sll was still and quiet ex- 
cept the gentle murmur of the river at the rapids about 
a mile below* At this nooment the Indiana softly ap- 
proached the door of his tent, and slightly remoi ing the 
curtain, contemphited the venerable man too deeply 
engaged in the sttbject of his thoughts to notice either 
their approach, or the snake uhich lay extended before 
him. At a sightiike this even the heart of the savage 
shrunk from the idea of committing so horrid an act, 
and quitt'mg the spot they hsstily returned to the Town 
and informed their companions that the Qreat Spirit 
protected the white man, for they had found him with 
no door but a blanket, and had seen a large Rattle-snake 
crawl over his legs without attempting to Injure him.* 
I'hia circumstance, togetlier with Uie arrival soon after- 
wards of Conrad Weiser, procured Zinzendorf the 
friendsliip and confidence of the Indians, and probably 
contributed essentially towarda inducing many of them 
at a subsequent peiiud to embrace the Christian ReM- 
gion. The Count having spent twenty days at Wyo- 
ming, returned to Bethlehem, a Town then building' bv 
his christian brethren on the north bank of the Lehigh 
about eleven miles from its junction with the'Deui. 
ware.— CAoiymaTi'f Wyoming, 

CommooScaCeil. 
SOHX ACCOUITT Ol* 

ARMAND TUFIN. MARQUIS OP LA ROU^RIE. 

I could not send you a more interesting biography, 
and 1 trust it will be received aa such* and f ead wiin pleas- 
ure. As the Col. was well known in Pennsylvunia du- 
ring the Revolution, the latter period of his life wiH be 
perused with much curiosity. 

The Marquis of La Qouerie, was a Breton, and en- 
tered when young into the regiment of French guards. 

The warmth of Uis passion, and an ardent imsgination, 

•• - ' • ■ 

• I'hls circumsUnce is not publisbtd, iji the Couni's 
memoirs, lest,* as he states, the brell»ren bhould think the 
conversion of a part of vlie Shawanese was attributable 
to the ir superstition. The author received the narrative 
from a companion of Zinzendorf who .afterwards accom- 
panied him to Wyoming. 
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keilthteiied by the sedtictir^ eloqii«noe of the writing 
of RouneMi, mtude him find a Julkr ifi the person of a 
beeutiful aclrett. In the heifrfa^ of enthmiaamt he of- 
fered her marrlaffe. Hia fttmily and frienda i nterpoaed. 
He eacaped from them, and ihut himaelf up in the Mo- 
naatery of La Trappei he was searched lor, found and 
brought back to Parbi To overpower k)Te» they op- 
pose4 the pasaion of glory in arms. 

The rebellion of tbe Colonies had broken outt u>d 
the name of Waahingtcm, was already famous, when tbe 
Marquis left his natire land to serve under the hero of 
the .West. He sailed from Nantes, in an American 
Schooner, commanded by. the gallant Anderson, sent 
out with despatches by Dr. Franklin, to Congress, then 
in PbiUdelpihia. Arrirmg at the mouth of the Dehi- 
ware, Anderson found himself surrounded by three En- 
glish ships of war. if captured, he knew he would die 
m rebel death. He formed the despersta f«solvtioB ef 
blowing up the vessel, be oommunicided his intention 
in cenfidence to the Marquis, with a request, that he 
would deliver the despatcheainaafoty. 

Armand jumped into a boat with them, and endeav- 
ored to paM through the British vessels. The boat was 
struck with a shot and went down, but the Col. aaved 
htmaelf by sw'uoming, sod reached the land as the 
Sohoeuer blew op. Ue travelled one hundred miles on 
foot to Philadelphia, and delivered the important des- 
patches to Congress, and received the appointment of 
ColoneU' In Amenca he conducted with much ability 
a partisan warfare, oonaistent with hia romantic and en- 
terprising courage, known by the name ef Col. Ar- 
mand and disttnguished on many accounts, fbr his cour- 
age and galhintry. When the peace teok pfaice, he re- 
turned ta BriUiny, cured of his youthful paaaion, and 
married a young lady of the vicinty. In 1788, the Min- 
ister of war gave him the appointment ef a Colonel of 
chasseurs. The archbiahop of 8ens^ began to carry 
into effect a scheme of suppressing Parliamenta. 1 he 
Marquia remembered he had been a gentleman before 
he bad been a soldier, and that he waaa Frenchman, be- 
cauae he was a Breton. He threw up hia commission, 
and appeared among his countrymen. Be attended the 
assembly at Vannes, where the twelve Deputies were 
chosen; he was one of the twelve; he was afterwards 
confined ia the Baatile, with his colleagues, but was 
allowed to see his mother. The good lady found her 
son, ss at a hunting party, quite gay. On.bis triumph- 
«nt return to Britainy, he proposed an oath, which 
bound the Nobility to permit no innovation of Ibe rights 
and privileges of the Province. He was the chief means 
of confirming the Nobility in their resistance to the Be- 
Tolutioniaia. The Province remained a passive specta- 
tor of tbe convulsions which sgitaied Paris. The Mar- 
quia remained on his estate until 17^1, Possessing a 
native geniua, having experience, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the world, with an affjibiltty the moat pleasing, 
and manners the most insinuating, liaiing all those re- 
quisites which form a man for a leader of a party; he ar- 
ranged a plan to serve the caure of hia King, becoming 
a gentleman. He organized among the honest, frank, 
and courageous people, 40,000 confederates; many of 
tbe ^habitants of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, joined 
themselves to Britainy. The Marquis gave whst means 
he possessed, and hidies of distinction, contributed to 
the enterprise. No secret was ever better kept than 
by this confederacy ^ 

Bill De La Rouerie, with all his care could not avoid 
suspicion, he had to sustain a siege in his csstle against 
the Oriesns dragoons. He ably defended the mansion. 
Among the company at his castle, wss the beautiful 
Malien Lc Trapjclif. in additition to personal charma 
she possessed a superior mind, a soficf education, and 
the coursge of a heroine. She took her station in the 
asssult, and fired with destruction at the dmgoons. But 
unfortunately the castle wss a wooden building and 
could not be defended; the Marquis and his friends, re- 
tteated through the garden, and escaped into the forest. 



The State'a general had degeqerated mU a National 
assembly; De La Bouerie* could not escapee their ai)^* 
cion, and a price waa set upon his head* 

There existed in Britainy «.an aiaociatio^ called " fht' 
dWa," composed of Wood-men^ «r W^>od~cuttersi alfo 
Sportsmen and many Noblemen, did not think it a dis- 
grace to be a broiher FnKkut. If a gentleman waa at- 
tacked by banditti, if he had lost hia way* if he waa be- 
nighted, all he had to dp, waa to atrikea tree witba 
certain number of blows, which would designate him to 
be a Ffndem'f and brii^ to the wanderer a guide. Cn 
bearing the blows, men, women* and children, woakl 
issue from the cabins, bearing lighted bmn<^kca of fir, lo 
illuminate the path. He who could ^ve the hestsup* 
per, waa to receive him aa a guest. In the m^rniogt 
the Fendeura with their guns on their abouldeciii, wouai 
see their visitor home. 

The Marquia waa a Fendeur; to fly from Bobesplerre, 
andCamot he dwelt in the forest? fie took ill and m^ 
removed at tbe requeat of a Phyaician, to the h4Miae of 
M. De La Guyomeraia, who lived reared with hie wifrt 
and two daughters, at hia cotmtry seat. He was ^ 
stranger to be La Bouerie. The brave an<l unforiuaaie 
Armand De La Bouerie, fell a victim to the malignan- 
cy of the fever, 

De La Guyomeraia, hia wifo anddaagbtett were aeia- 
ed together with the body. Amoi^ the papem of the 
Marquis, waa found a little note from Madsme M^elieo, 
it waa thought aufficient evidence of guilty that ahe Jud 
dared to write to him, 8he waa thrown into -priaoQ ^t 
Rennes; and from thence was sent to Paris with the fa- 
mily of Guyomeraisy whiere all Hve perished on the acaf- 
fold by the Guillotine. The voung, lovely, and interest- 
ing Moelien of Britniny, displsyed a courage far be^oiMi 
her aez. She received the last cenaok^n that tehglon 
can give from a friendly Prieat; and the heroine young 
creature, cried out from the scaffold, vive La Rcuerir, 
then submitted her neck to the blow. 



PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Thundagf evening, Jugusi I2ih. 

The following comomnieatiDn waa referred to the 
Watering Committee. 

The aubscriber intending forthwith to erect a large 
building for canyin|^ on the business of spinci^g and 
weaving of cotton in Spruce atreet, between Beach 
and Willow streetSt is desirous ef obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of water for hb steam engine which ia lo 
propel the engine of tbe factory. And he respectfully 
asks permission to draw that supply through iron pipes 
from the river Schuylkill along Spruce sM'eety at soeh 
a distance from the curb stones arid at such a depth 
from the surface of the ground aa the himcurable coun- 
cil Of their agents msy direct. 

He pledges himself to replace tbe pavement that may 
be taken up for the purpose, without delay, and to pay 
fbr any other cost or damage that may arise." 

WM. JAME8. 

The following communication was laid on the table. 

**The Directors of the Poor Tsx« report, that they 
have laid tie Poor Tai fcr 1830 at 20 cents in eveiy 
hundred dollan^ vis. 

On #34,967,697 at 90 eents, is 169,996 00 

Dog Taj, ^,260 50 

Personal Tax* 8,304 ^ 

80,56074 
It was resolved that the Mayor be requested to cauae 
all the gutters along the payed streets of the city to be 
regularly cleansed sgreei>b1y to[ordinsBce, without re- 
ference to the improvements on the adjoining ]Qt% 

It was slso resolved^ thst the City Commissioners, no* 
der direction of the PAving Committee, be and ihtf 
are hereby instructed to cause Mechanic's street (a pri- 
vate street which has been torn up in order to place the 
iron pipes by the city authority) to be re^Ated, curb- 
ed, and repaved. 
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T|>e following petition wu referred to Heisn. Dtitne 
ind lotuuon. 
The memontl of tbe lubicribcr reipeetfall;f rrpre- 



Tl)»tyoor petiiioi 



le of the vBTchmen oflhii 
> the 



■aliifiction, ne believe^ of bii employcn. Thkt 
In Ibe performiTice at hti dulj, on the night of the 31it 
of July, he wu ulled upon to endeavour to n,je an in- 
di*iAi*l In Race Mreet, who, in * itate of menial de- 
rangement, and •roied with a Urge knife, Wat hanging 
out of a third ilory window. In the attempt to drf « in 
thia unfortunate man, your lubicribeT receiired a cut 
from the knife on the right band, which incipaeilalet 
him from perTonrance of his duty as one of the watch- 
Under tlieie eircamitances, and with a fareiHy of chit* 
dren de pen ding upon hiaesmin»ai their onU'iupport, 

{our aubicribtr, reljing upon the jualice of Council*, 
umUy bega leave to recommend his CMe to thebcnC' 
volent feeling* of the Cily LcgiiTalure, 

JOSEPH NOHBdRY. 

Mr. Trice preaented the following. 

71 tiu Sektt and Common Coundli. 

Tbs CoKinnittee on Matkei* report, that by ordi- 
nance, it ia required, that ■ aewcr. be conatructed in 
High aUM'i 'Vom the wett aide of Water (treel lo riv- 
er Delaware, which WM deaigned to have paated 
through Uie middle of the new wharff and i' ' 
nrehended. that an injuiy would arise from 
bcavy aubatancca falling al the end of ihe wliarf, and 
from the dirt being carried into the docks( and in hti 
Tyraip^)Lt low waier, anmll vrnch noiildbe In dargt 
ofbelngiillcd, j^nlcuUrly at night Thtae dlfficulii< 
may be abv'uted by ilopping the aewer at the iluic 
betwern the old and ihe new wharf, which la about 
feet wide, (be whole vidih of ihe wharf 56 rett; and, i 
low water iit 26 feet deep. It wa intenikd to huve R 
led Ihi* tluicc witk tanh, tb« expense ol'uhich wonl 
be avoided. Tour committee are of opinion, lliat maiif 
adranlagta would arise from extending the atwerlotiic 
weat of Front iireel. Tlie cilimaled expense of the 
•aver ia aa follows, viz; — 
From the we>l aide uTWaler atreet lb the end of 

the new wharf, {1091 

Deduct from old, (o the end of tbe new «b«if, SG4 

S-27 
To extend itto the weat aide of Front street, 3se 

1315 
In conformity with t|ie»e viewa, the comiriilleie re- 
quest leave lo submit Ibe draft of "An Ordinance in re- 
lation to the sewer in High street." 

The ordinance was passed. — PAiL Gax. 

J'lTtE FOB WASHINGTON. 
lie mind was much agitated in the City of 
Philadeiphla on the lerminatio/i of hoitilitira. and much 
speculation eziated as to the reward and the manner of 
bcatowing it, which the Coi7>[nsnder in Chief waa enti- 
tled to expect from the important aervicea he had ren. 
dered tQ h<a country. Sonu thought a military triumph 
*a waa foitllariy Ihe practice among the Romani, otliers 
were in favour of illuminations and tine wnrfca, otiiera 
were of opinion that Congreaa thould confer on him a 
nosM jnalluuon to the aplendour nf hisachievemenlB( 
amidat-thiavarifiy of sentiment which distracted the at- 
te>tion.«f ifae people, the ibUowing talc waa lubntitted 
to their good sense. 

TALE. 
Bamati Wfa reputed one of the wiaeat and beat of the 
fjn^taait oif China, having gained an important advan- 
tage over the Tartars, who bad invaded hia dominions; 
te returned to the ci^ ofNankjii, in oider to enjov the 
benefit of hia •seceas. Be however rested quiclly iif 
bia pi*ca to lh« tarioua dlsappaintmenl of the people 
who being TMturally fond of pagentry expected a^nnd 



ra upon such occasions 



of the 






triumphal entry, which Empero 
were accustomed to mslce. Th 

pie reached the ears of their Sovereign. He lov«d hia 
Buhjecis and it was always his wish lo gratify every rea- 
sonable desire, de accorilingly aasiired Ibem that on 
an approaching festival he would exhibit the moat glo- 
rinus triumph that bad ever been seen in Ihe Wuild. 
Public expectation waa awakened; many a rumour wta 
in circulalioD, and miich anxiety waa experienced on 
not beholding any unusual preparation for ao splendid 
an exhibition. The lantern with the thousand lipera 
were not yet tuapended and the fire works were nql 
accD upon the cliy walls although the day had 
crowds of people surround 
numeroua and many slron 
v«re visible) in the moment 
thrown open snd the Empei 
snd glittering pomp of mill' 
or magnificence but on foot, 
the blind, Ihe maimed and 
new and good apparel and 
clenl sum of money to auppi 

The people beheld wjlh wo , . . 

ed ibe wisdom of iheir monarch who bad taught them 
that "to free the slave, to relieve the destitute, to com- 
fort the affiicted, to encourage honest industry, aqfl 
promote the cause of virtue and religion waa ihe Irii^ 
way of conferring happiness on the people and eleva- 
ting his country lu Ihe anmmii of human glory. 
Copied from a Ntmspoftr of 1783. 
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le violent (howera on Monday aHemoon, werepre.- 
d by three of (he heaviest claps of thunder that we 
have heard in thia oily for some years. The Ughtning 
struck the back part of a aiore in Market atreet, below 
Sixth, and near Tenth andVine, at the depot of the iron 
hydrant pipea. A house near Ihe corner of Eighth and 
.Shippen streets w.w slighlly tlrack, and a, trowel knock- 
ed to a eontiderable dial 
U. S. Gax. 
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7%e Floating AwA.— We ftre gmtified to find that the 
Dock invented by our euterprisjog fellow citiscn, 
Thomas Cunmngham^ is likely to be much more useful 
lUid important to the Steam Boat interests, than was at 
first anticipated. And it also gives us pleasure to be 
informed, that he has secured the reward of his inge- 
nuity, industiy and usefulness by obtaiuing a patent for 
bis invention. 

By thio dock, the steamboats are raised entirely out 
0f water^ and they lie high and dry till repaired. The 
process is simple and the thing is done with great 
promptness and expedition. The steamboat New York, 
(a rery large boat,) is now undergoing repairs m this 
Dock, and the men employed under her hull, have not 
Water enough about their feet to wash their hands in. 
This Dork is sunk and the steamboat, (}9Tg^ or small, is 
fBTi into it,) the gatb or g^ble end of the Dock is then 
closed, and the engine of the Sleam-Boaf, h made to 
IMH out the water in six hours, and thus she shifb 
Herself by an application of her own power — Her keel, 
resting on a beam running through the centre of the 
Idook^ lie ngth wise, raises the boat which is to j>e re- 
paired, 4 or 5 feet high. Owners and Captains of h- 
▼orite steamboats would wiHingly give a large sum, 
•ven fbr the satisfactton of looking at the huH and keel 
of their boat — and especially, af^er a roug<h trip. To 
•bcMT with what fketlity and ease that object can be at- 
tsined, it may be stated, that a steamboat can be run in* 
to this Dock in the evening and Hfced Jive feet ouf of 
waCer befoi*e morning! Such a Dock at PhiladeTphia, 
N^w Tofk and Orlean!), would be of incalculable impor- 
tance to the shipping and steamboats in those ports .*« 
JPiiidmrg J8tate»num. 

A diwase cf rather a nore-l and anomaloua charater, 
kas lately fhade its appearance in the low«r part of this 
MUfity. Thefirat few eases which appeared, We are 
told assumed the character of common inJknmMhry 
%iintp» The fauces or parts hnmediately in the neigh, 
borhood of the' palate, first become affected withinflama- 
matidn^ whlcK in the course of a few days become co- 
vered with white apths, or spots of this colour: fever 
does not usually superv«n« till two, three, or four 
daya after the local affection, and when it does occur, is 
•fa bi^ly intenmnatory character. Several deaths have 
tftk«n place# atid are aaid to hare been occasioned by 
■ufiboati«nf produced by the external swelling of the 
gla*d* ilk the neighba«thood of the throat. The swel- 
Img usually eeaies on six or eight days after auppvra- 
ti6n or ulceration takoa phce internally* irhich swelling 
it supposed to be produced by the abaorption of the 
SNittesr formed wtthMi. 

Som^ of tho cases w Wc|i - have more lately ooctirred, 
^tfl 6n aom u of the Charaottrs of putrid Quinsy, and in 
•nc e# two oaaes^ the scarlet eVoptkm. the common 
joompanion of this diacose, ia said to hiivejkppearod. 

Akbcygk the diseaad» wbkb I an infoitood hm troat- 
•4 ooia id e ra ble alarm iiv the nrnf^hboMrhood, may not 
^ highly conlagioos^ yet wc Would rtcommoodao ead^ 
■eporation of tho infected from amongat the h^lthy. 
fliKi tAab titi«Mdiale apiplication for teedteol advice, aa the 
6i a c a a a no doubt depends for its remote caoae upon tbe 
game principle that producea the putrid Qoiacy In ita in- 
dignant folm^ though something modified by elkoate 
oitd habit, whioh» aflaong ohildren« ia botk highly ooo- 
tagiouO aod very nortal.<*-^lM} Bepud* 

8eYei<iil pages of oer first form, are oeodpled by a 
most inithictive account of the Luzerne anthracite ft- 
^<^i, copiod from the Village Record. The able ed- 
itor of tfaot paper, la qoa4ified by knowledge and re- 
fffcctiori, to write weR up<m the subject. His opinions m 
regiard to the prospects for the lale of the Luzerne coal, 
oad ita cxceHoat (t*^i^y> ** ^^ M hia auggeation 
tooching the expediency of forming a Co m pon y in 



Philadelphia, as a counter poise to the New York and 
Baltimore associations already eztating^ are entitled to 
consideration and respect. How fir the discovery of 
bituminous coal»according to an article in the Amer^ 
can Quarterly Review for Maroh lut— -in the neigbbo«9- 
hood of St. Paul'a Bay, and about Quebec, may inte^ 
fere with the Canada market, we may not now conjec- 
ture. If it bo aufiicientlj good and abundant to awak- 
en puUto attention, it may grow into use belWe the 
commencement of the projected canal op tbe Susque- 
baona, or tbe completion of that now in progress, (roa 
the Tioga Branch to Seneca Lake. Nevertheless tbe 
outlets for the Wyoming^ and LackiMranna anthncil^ 
are numerous enough without it. 

The anecdote respecting Count Zinzcndorf, td be 
found in our paper to-day, is believed to be strictly co^ 
rect. A note spfliciently explaina the reaObn for itr ex- 
clusion'from tbe Oouni'a memoirs. The Wographidil 
sketch which follows, of the latter part of theKfc of the 
accompliahed, but unfortunate Marquis De La Rouen^ 
will be pemaed with intecest. 

Three numbers of n semi-montMy paper,, eattod "The 
Journal of Law," have been published in tWs city. 
The Journal proposes to expound in popular langusgfi 
the philoaophy, history, and actual condition of the law 
ill this, the sister states, and in foreign countries^ tad 
to embrace in ita range of subjects^ biogrsphical noU- 
cea of eminent juristSf medical jurisprudence, some as- 
count of literary and benevolent men in different parts of 
the world, and various topics of general literature. Utde> 
sign is comprehensive enough, and admits' of suftdast 
diversity to enable the Editora to ren^ it a highly «ne- 
ful and amusing publication. The success of the work 
must depend upon the amount of ability enUtted lo ili 
aupport, and the selection of suitable topics for £sooi- 
sion. We understand thstt it is the inte^itiofi of the ea- 
Urprising gentleman at the head of the uiidertakio|» 
to conduct it upon correspondent prinoiples with *' The 
Journal of Health;" that ia, aa the object of thi^ ^«(» 
make every man his dwn physician, *• The 'Joomalw 
Law," is intended to make every roan hb own lawy«f* 
Though we doubt bather any aueli prodigiao «Hi be 
aecompllshed by these periodicals, ytt as their dei^r" ^ 
to commuoicate, m fiimiliar language, such kifids of lo- 
formation as baa hitherto been acceaaible or ioteUigi^l^ 
only to the professed lawyer and phpkmm, «»bope 
they will receive encouragement. If notbitig "^"^.T^ 
done, they will aaaist the public eye in discerning* ^*" 
grcateroloamess^ the depHia of fiiedibara«RHcV^'^f| 
and the public judgment, k duty appreciating (bf^ 
hours, privations, difficulties^ daogen, and reapoBiib*' 
ities incident to profoaaional lifi^ 



We are obCged to a subscriber who »p^ **^* 
Single," for his well intended assistance— but> by r^ 
ringto page56 vol, 2 tie will find the liaVef O*^***^ 
brought down to a much hrter period. The othef ^ 
tide also, we bad, and were reaerving it for use in » 
ferent form. 
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[CoxxuiriCATioir. ] 
' MEAIORIAI. OF THE BIERCHANTS. 

Philadelphia^ September ^d, 1779, 

To the Committee of the City of Phiiftddphia. Me- 
morial from the Merchants of the City. 
GnmBXBH, — 

HaTin^at the earliest commencement of this contest, 
in the time of the atamp act, tuken a decided part in fa* 
TOur of our country, and persevered in the same line of 
conduct until the present moment, none will cast upon 
us the injurious reflection of living Inattentive to her 
interests. We are not to learn that the depreciation of 
oar money is the most capital inconvenience which she 
now labours under, and we will not waste arguments to 
shew whmt you must be fully convinced of, that no men 
in America, are more deeply inteiested in removing the 
ill effectB which flow from that source. As we have not 
opposed the wishes of our fellow citizens, in appoint- 
ing a Committee for the purpose of limiting the prices, 
10 we shall at all times, concur with them in any meas- 
ure which may tend to the salutary purposes they have 
in view, but we hold it our indispensible duty to lay be- 
fore you, our sentiments upon the measures already ta- 
ken, and those perhaps which may be further adopted. 
I1ie limitBtion of prices, is in principle unjust{ because 
itinvades the laws of property, by compelling a person 
to accept of less in exchange for his goods, than he could 
otherwise obtain, and therefore acts as a tax upon one 
portion of the community only. In operation it is still 
RHire nnjutt, because it is impossible for any man or 
set of men, to be acquainted with all the circumstances 
necessary to determme the prices with precision, which 
ought to be taken, and even in any particular case, no 
man can tell whut the change of those circumstances 
nay be in b month, n week, or perhaps in a single day; 
in a war like the present, where a victory or defeat at 
home or abroad, Ho materially affects insursnce, the 
value of ouir money, and consequently the labour and 
conuDodittes of our country, exchange and every arti- 
cle which may have been already imported; we will 
venture to lay it down as a maxim, that no limitation of 
prices can be proportionate, much less just, for three 
days together. But supposing the objections which 
lie against the injustice of this measure, could be remo- 
ved, it would then be unnecessary, because it would 
then bear that proportion, which things in their plain 
and natural state, must nece&sanly arrive at. To this 
indeed, it may be objected, that engrossers have raised 
the prices to an exorbitant degree. We well know 
how great is the popular odium agunst men of that de- 
•cription, and «|e would avoid saying any thing upon 
the occasion, if it were not necessary to convey to you 
in the fullest manner, the just sentiments of our hearts. 
It is to be remembered that these men relieved the ne- 
ctssitiefl of Pennsylvania, when the enemy were in pos- 
•etiion of her capital, by^the introduction of articles of 
consumption from the extreme of the continent. It is 
true they were prompted by the desire of gain, but 
whatever was the cause, the effect was the relief of the 
necessitouf. The trade of an eng^sser, consists in 
hoarding op those articles, which will probably become 
icaree and dear, to take advantage of the circumstance 
creating an artificial scarcity. By the high price conse- 
<inent on an artificial scarcity, the actual consumption ia 
Vol, VI, 17 



lessened, the natural scarcity is lessened^ and the actual 
want prevented. Thus the interested views of these men 
like the provident foresight of a Captain, who put his 
people upon a short allowance, prevented sufFeringa of 
an alarming nature. However novel this doctrine may 
be, it is not the less true on that account, and will ap- 
pear with the force of irresistible evidence, if the stock 
of goods in America at the commencement of the war, 
and the importations since, be compared with the sto^ 
now on hand, and the importations for an equal period 
in time of peace. If lo this be added the further con- 
sideration, that foreign commodities imported, "^■*^ 
paid for by native productions exported, and the ba- 
lance remain as a debt upon our country, the exertions 
for decreasing the consumption of foreign articles (on 
whatever principle,) have tended greatly to the pub- 
lic advantage. And to prosecute this subject one atep 
further, we can affirm, that although a few pertont may 
have amassed fortunes, yet they hold property in a no. 
minal wealth, hourly decreasing, as is demonstrable, by 
calculations on the prices of different articles, (whether 
bills or produce be taken as the standard,) that the 
greater part of those lately engaged in monopolizmg* 
have been losers and not gainers. 

But our objections against the limitation of prices, 
are not simply founded on the injustice of the measure; 
these are mentioned merely from our conviction of the 
weight they will have in your minds, oiheia equally 
strong, are derived from its impolicy. Whatever meas- 
ure is unjust, must be impolitic, because it weakens the 
confidence of dealers with each other. The hope of 
gain, is the stimulating principle of exertion with mer- 
chants. If the principle of action be removed, they 
will cease to act. If it be demonstrated that all their 
labour will tend to certain loss, no man will incur the risk. 

Salt and woollens, already very scarce, and abso- 
lutely necessary for winter, will with other useful ar- 
ticles, be no longer imported, and what then would be 
the suffering, we would rather you would conceive^ 
than we describe. That very little will be imported ia 
evident, for foreigners who are not under your conttoit 
will desist from sending any thing to a place, wl>«?e on 
its arrival, the price would be regulated by the pMrcha^ 
ser, they would spprehend every thing from the igncr* 
ance and injustice of those who they might conceive to 
be unacquainted with the true principles of cowimerce, 
and prompted by interested private friends. The best 
intelligence from abroad, shewi our ideas on this subjt ct 
too well founded. 

That the American merchants would pursue a siniilar 
line of conduct, was foreseen, «nd therefore an associa- 
tion is proposed, by which tve are to covenant, that we 
will order our veftsels to this port, and submit to your 
limitations. We c|innot but observe that the proposal 
of such an association, clearly demonstrates the impo- 
licy of a limitation. Because it shews a conviction, that 
tue should have pursued a different line of conduct, and 
that those evils have taken place, which before were 
suggested. First. As it is the only measure that can 
support the other, it is chargeable with the like injus- 
tice. Secondly. It would direct our enemies where to 
cruize, to intercept our supplies. Thirdly. It would 
oblige us to continue a commerce, which would prove 
ruinous. The measure of preventing exporta fron\ 
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hence to the neighbouring States, which is considered I inducing individuals to conceal a part of their stock in 



as a means of supplying Pennsylvania at a cheaper rate 
and mora ploitifully, inll we are persuaded be found 
pemiciuas, Sn the same manner as all selfish plans of 
policy ever prove. 

' We shall not dwell on the conduct which gratitude 
ought to dictate, upon a confidervtion of the benefit 
derived from the commerce of others, when we were de- 
prived of it. Neither shall we attempt to shew the 
eril consequences, which might result from such a 
mets^re, •« to that political union of the seveial States, 
which is necessary for their safety, liberty, and happi- 
ness. But confining ourselves to consider it in a com- 
mercial light, we must observe that it would naturally 
produee similar determinations among them, and pre- 
^ei^iu from deriving any advantage from their abun- 
dance. European merchants would aaiurally direct 
their adventurers to Chesapeake Bay, or North and S. 
Carolhia. That this has been done generally and not 
iiniveraally, can only be attributed to those causes which 
ihe restrictions and regulations now in agitation would 
eff*ectually remove. If any articles were to become 
plentiful here, Pennsylvania would be deprived of the 
benefits of e](cbangin^ them with her neighbours in the 
way of trade, for articles more useful in which they 
im^y^oymd. 

The principle of trade, consists in this, that one ar- 
ticle of produce roust be exported, to bring back 
another. The only articles we can export, is the pro- 
4nce of other States; if therefore, the intercourse be 
interrupted, the commerce of Pennsylvania must be at 
an end. We cannot avoid observing, that some credit 
Ml due to us for our exertions, by which, in the short 
period of a year, amid the many losses we have experi- 
enced, such a number of fine vessels have been procu- 
red, and the trade so vigorously and actively extended 
without any one commodity of'^tbe state for its support. 
Here let as notice an argument unworthy of atten- 
tion, only that it is of^en repeated, that our commerce 
has injured the credit and value of the money. Paper 
^ojiey has no further value than as a medium of com- 
mer^ tp estimate the value of other things. If all trade 
were ftopped, money would be worth nothing, because it 
woul4 ppricbase nothing. The more commerce is ex- 
tended, and the mpr^ thini^ are bought and sold, and 
the more commodities are for sale, the more necessary 
such a medium becomes, and. consequently the. more 
valuable it must be. For the truth of this, we can safe- 
ly appeal to the experience of all commercial countries, 
and if apparently it has not been the case here, we can 
attribute it only to one fact, that the emissions have 
j>een to grea^ and in such continued rapid increase, as 
po outgo any possible extent of our commerce in the 
sanoe period of time. 

The yalue of paper money must depend upon its 
credit Every limitation of prices, has a tendency to 
injure it, because the pre-supposition of a defect in its 
ralue, inust necessarily impair its credit. As the gene- 
^1 prices in any given state of things, will be the result 
of a comparison between the quantity of money which 
is the representation of commodities in commerce, and 
the quantity of commodities so represented, and as any 
particular price will in the same state of things be the 
result of a comparison between the proportionate quan- 
tity of that commodity and the proportionate quantity of 
all other commodities in commerce} relative to the de- 
mand for them respectively, it follows clearly, that the 
prices of every commodity in the country, will be^r a 
relation to three objects. 

Pirst. The quantity of money; second, the quantity 
of commodities; third, the demand for consumption; 
these are the natural prices; but if the first or third ob- 
ject be increased, or the second diminished, the natu- 
ral price? must rise. The effect ot any limitation of 
prices is first to decrease the quantify of the limited 
conunodity, by removing all temptation to supply the 
daily consumption; secondly, to decrease it further, by 



market; and thirdly, to increase the consumption, by 
enabling men to obtain at a cheaper rate, what »ay be 
immediately in the power of those who limit the limi- 
tation, therefore has a direct tendency to raise the na- 
tural prices. But as the actual price is fixed, the dif- 
ference mast in the c«immon course of things, be thrown 
upon other commodities, and that will proportionably 
rite and equally distress the consumer. If in auch 
case, the limiution be extended, it dea*eases the quan- 
tity of so many more commodities, ana raiaet the «atu^ 
ral prices very greatly. A general limitation then ap» 
pears to become necessary; but the instant it takes place, 
it again decreases the commodities in commerce, und 
unavoidably produces a redundancy in the drculating 
medium. That part of it which cannot be employed 
in buying other things; becomes useless, and conse- 
quently worth nothing; the effect of this is, to impair 
the credit and lessen the value of the rema'mderi dis^ 
trust ensues, barter takes the place of money, and one 
of two things, becomes inevitable, either thai the limita- 
tions will become by unanimous consent destroyed, or 
that the paper currency will be destroyed by a consent 
as unanimous. The former have bappened where the 
limitations have been tried, the latter we hope never 
will happen. If you would remove an effect, you must 
begin by remuvinfi: the caufe, and not endeavour to 
wither the cause by lopping off their consequences. 
You think of limiting the prices of imported articles, 
but these prices depend upon circumstances. First. 
Upon the price of our own productions, then upon the 
price of the labour which produced them, then upon 
the price of the necessirlesoflife to sustain that labour, 
agpin on the quantity of money; these upon the winds, 
the seasons, the ravages of w*r, the calls for the militia, 
for carters, batteau men, horses and a thousand contin- 
gencies that human prudence cannot foresee, obviate, 
regulate, or control. 

Secondly. Upon the prices of vessels and their out- 
fits, which rest on much uncertainty. Thirdly. Upon 
the premium of insurance, formed upon the risk of a 
voyage, which is to be estimated by the events of the 
moment. If then you would limit the price of forei^ 
articles, you must enable a merchsnt to get bis goods 
freighted upon moderate terms, fix the price of goods 
he is to export, and open an insurance for a low pre- 
mium. Until tliese things be accompliiihed, you may 
indeed by power, force away our properly, at such a 
valuation as you m»y deem proper to allow, but like the 
owner of the goose, which laid gol(!en egg^ you will 
cut off the source of supplies, and when you repent, 
you will repent in vain. 

We are candid wiih you, because we see the most in- 
juiious consequences, and to convince you our ground 
is not light, we will subjoin calculations on the price of 
salt, rum. coflec, and lea. These are two-fold, first oa 
facts as they are; secondly, on the supposition that the 
public would cover <»ur property at a more moderate 
insurance; for as to the limitations of freight, and our 
own commodities, they are not only unjust and impoli' 
tic, but impracticable. Mark these facts, which ve 
think incontestible. First, such a vessel as might have 
been formerly bought for £600, or JC700, would now 
cost £40,000. Secondly, the outfit of such a vessel on 
every voyage, would be ^i^OOO. Tobacco is at the rate 
of 25, to J^O per cent, besides charges. Fourthly, in- 
surance is at the rate of 35, to £40 per cent, between 
this port and St. Eustatia. In our calculation^ ^^ 
state a vessel carrying eighty hogsheads of tobacco^ *^ 
£40,000, the outfits, wear and tear, at £5000, the to- 
bacco put on board at £25, and the insurance at £^ 
and one third. Suppose we take the insurance at £^% 
and the prices limited at Philadelphia, £6. 5s. for runs 
£4. 10s. for tea, and fifteen shillings for coffee. it will 
by these calculations appear, that the importer, whei) 
the insurance is as high as it now is, must lose on a vest 
sel with eighty boj^shcads of tobuccOf by \\i'^ impQrt|< 
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tion of rum, £46,372, by coffee, £40,180, by tea, 
£53,344, or if the insurance could be had at 20 per 
cent, be would lose on the mm, £4122, on the tea, 
£12,094, on the coffee, there would be a gain of £1070. 

It will aUo further appear, that salt on the first sale, 
would cost here, £40, on the second, £22. lOji. We 
shall make no comments on these calculations, but as- 
sure vou of our sincere wishes, that they could be ren> 
dered more favourable to America. We assure you 
further, that we will most readily co operate m every 
tneasure that will tend to appreciate the currency of 
the continent. We have already subscribed amply to 
the public funds, although they are not on such a foot- 
ing as to encourage lenders, and we will cheerfully pay 
three, four or five years taxes in advance. 

We will g^ve you our opinion as to the measures to 
be pursued for the best interests of our fellow citizens. 

First, take off the embargo and every regulation and 
limitation of commerce, and prevent the necessary pur- 
chase of wheat, 6our., and other necessaries at remote 
places, by Commissaries, and Quarter Masters. Se- 
condly. To fix the value of the money borrowed by 
the continent, and in so doing to give a sufficient advan- 
tage, as an inducement to the lenders, that sums may 
be by that means obtained for the public exigencies, 
without further emission. 

Thirdly. To enable merchants to make remittances 
abroad, at a low rate in the way of exchange. 

Fourthly. To levy taxes of one, two, or three pence 
in the pound, monthly upon the actual valuation of es- 
tates, estimated according to the prices of such articles, 
native and foreign, as may be taken for a standard in the 
following manner. The prices of those articles in the 
yt* ar 1773, to be taken as the first number, the value of 
an estate in lands, houses He. as they would have sold 
at the same period as the second number; the present 
prices of the standard articles, as the third numberi the 
fourth number which may be found in proportion to tlie 
three former, as the sum on which the tax should be 
levied. 

These measures will immtdiately arrest the depreci- 
ation at the present moment, jind restore our money to 
Ks pristine value, without distressing the people, and 
render it the immediate interebt of every man, to begin 
lowering the prices of his own commodities, without 
setting arbitrary rules for his nei^^h hours, and to induce 
them to lo\\*er theirs si mpl)' by refr»ini«»g from the pur- 
chase of such things as are too dfar. If regulations are 
necessary, let them be laid on the necessaries of life, 
not on ita luxuries, ft can never be justifiable to oblige 
one man to part with his pjDperty, to gratify the appe- 
tite of another, and what good reason could be given 
for laying a ruinous tax on the industrious merchant, 
that drunkenness the most mischievous and poisonous 
vice, may be rendered cheap; yet such ia the effect of 
a limitation on the price of rum. 

We have thus taken the hberty ofgiving you our sen- 
timenti. We have done it from a sincere desire to har- 
monize with you in the fullest maimer, that the meas- 
ures to be taken, msy be widely designed, and vigorous- 
ly executed. We lament those appearances of disunion 
which have given hopes to our enemies, and inspired 
onr friends with doubts* jealousies, and apprehensions. 
But we hope that whatever private difTercnces of lesser 
moment, muy exist, the entire union of all runks, un an 
occasion so important to tiie liberty and independence 
of Amefies, will convince the world that we know how 
to bury in oblivion, all little animosities, where the glo- 
^ous Cause of our country is concerned. 
John Kean, | Isaac Moses, 



George Kennedy, 
Phillip Willson,^ 
John SteinVhetz, 
Jdhn Lardner, 
Thomas Moore, 



William TurnbulV 
John Purviance, 
George Meade, 
Joseph Cowperthwate, 
William Lawrence, 



J. Shallus, 
Francis Gumey, 
John Donaldson, 
William Bell, 
Peter Frcncau, 
John Campbell, 
James King, 
Thomas Frankfin, 
Samuel Meredith, 
James Cochran, 
John Mease, 
Patrick Moore, 
John Pringle, 
James Caldwell, 
A. Hodge, Junr. 
John White, 
Cha*s. White, 
John Imlay, 
Wm. Ahicsk, 
8. Tnglis, h. Co. 
James Tatter, 
Andrew Bunner, 
Joseph C. Fisher, 
Benj. Davfs, Junr. 
Wm. Pollard, 
Alexander Todd, 
Mathew Duncan, 
Lardner Clark, 
John Barklay, 
James Mease, 
Robert Morris, 
Townsend White, 



j John Ramsey, 
Isaac Cox, 
Tliomas Barclay, 
Butler She*, 
Alexsnder Nelson, 
David Lenox, 
Wrlliam Cross, 
John Nixon, 
John Benezet, 
John Wilcocks, 
David H. Conyngham, 
Alexander Foster^ 
John Murray, 
John Boyle, 
Peter Whiteside, 
Joseph Carson, 
James Ash, 
James Vanuxem, 
Nicholas Law, 
Samuel C Morris, 
Robert Bridges, 
Jonathan Miflin, 
John Patton, 
David Duncan, 
Robert Duncan, 
Francis C. Hasscnclevef, 
James Crawford, 
Cadwallader Morris, 
Samuel Ci^ldwell/ 
John McKimm,- 
Pelatiah WebMer, 
Alexander Nesbitt. 



f^rancis Lewis, Jr. 1 l^illiam Davis, 
Charles Young, j Thomas Morris, 



N. B. A number of gentlemen who signed the above, 
did not approve of the recording in favor of the Monop- 
olizer, but in the general tendency of the petition, they 
heartily concurred. 



THE PHlIiAD£LPHIA BAIU 

'*Their8 be the task to mark with awe 
The mighty edifice of law f*' 

It would have been gratifying to have been able to' 
make some notices of the gentlemen composinr the 
Bar of Philadelphia from Its earliest known perioa; but 
although unusual efforts were bestowed, and applica- 
tions made to those who shouM have imparted some- 
thing, almost nothing was obtained. It was certainly 
once a diminutive concern, compared with the present, 
when all the courts managed their business in the cham- 
bers of the small court-house on Second and High streets 
— now used for city watchmen. Th\s building was 
used for some of the courts long after the present state- 
house was built, and afforded some Of the bar a more 
enlarged and genteel acommodation. 

The earliest names of attornies which have come to' 
my knowledge, as pleaders or counsellors in the primi- 
tive city, were Samuel Herset, David Lloyd, P. Robin- 
son, Thomas Clarke, Nicholas and John Moore, Judge 
Mompesson, and Pickering. This last I have suspected 
to have been the sam* person, called Charles Picker- 
ing, who was prosecuted for uttering base money; f 
;(upposed he was the same person who owned landtf at 
Pickering creek in ChaHes township in Cbestcfr county,' 
and a Targe city lot in Front street, between High and 
Chesnut streets. ' If it was him, he was dro^^ned at sea 
in going to England, and has Ufl no posterity among us. ^ 
The Patrick Robinson sbove-named wat also clerk to' 
the Provincial Council, and owner «f the first hired 
prison. In 168^ he gave offence to the Council, and* 
they resolved, 'nhat the words spoken by hint concerrt*- 
ing the impeachment against Judge Moore wks drawn 
habnabt which expressions of bis we do' unanimously 
declare to be undecent, unallowable, and to be down- 
ed." Soon after it was further resolved, that Patrick. 
Robinson could not be removed from his clerksoffipe 
until he was legally convicted of thfc effence. Tbty, 
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however, determine *nhat he shall be readily dismissed 
from any public office of trust in this government."— 
The same was eventually done. He appears after- 
wards named in suits in Bucks county. 

The MS. correspondence of Secretary R. Peters 
with the proprietaries, which I have seen, for ten years 
— say from 1739 to 49, often speaks disparag^inc^ly of the 
Philadelphia Bar — whether truly or from umbrag^e is 
not made out, as they are but simple declarations of 
opinion, without the reasons assigned. From his letters 
I perceive that in July, 1740, Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Smith, lawyers of eminence, were engaged from New 
Torktocope with Mr, A. Hamilton then the best lawyer 
at Philadelphia. In 1743, he speaks of John Ross as 
being successful beyond his merit, by engrossing as 
mach aa all the others, Hamilton only excepted. In 
1749, he says of them generally— * 'all of whom, except 
Francis and Moland, are persons of no knowledge, and 
I bad almost said, of no principle." Hamilton was al- 
ways represented as a roan of high honour and ability, 
both by Mr. Peters and by James Logan. The Bush- 
hill estate was given to him, by the advice of Logan, for 
his retained services for the proprietaries' interest — 
John Ross acquired a good estate, and had his dwelling 
"well out'of town,"— the building now the Fanner's and 
Mechanic's Bank. 

The bringing of lawyers from New York to manage 
an important cause had been before matched by our 
furnishing the New York Bar with one of our champi- 
ons, who acquitted himself with great eclat. The cause 
was this: In 1735, the above-named Andrew Hamilton 
went on to New York a volunteer in the case of the. 
persecuted printer, J. P. Zenker, whom he succeeded 
to bring off triumphant**frora the arbitrary Governor and 
Council," to the great joy of the people. The City 
Council was so grateful to Hsmilton, that they present- 
ed him with the freedom of the city— in a gold snuff 
box with many classical inscriptions. Where is it now? 
When lawyers practised in the old court-house; kw- 
yers Ross and Lawrence held their ufBces in the small 
alley called since Chancery Lane— a name derived from 
them. It would now be deemed an ignoble place for 
such an honoured profession; but it marked "the day of 
small things," and verified the toast called for by the 
Mme John Ross of Mark Watson: (both being wits and 
jesters)— '"The day he hoped for— when two lawyers 
^ould have to ride on one horse!" 

In the absence of more substantial facts I may here 
supply a little of the comic of the bar. A fragment of 
poetic wit, by CoUinson Reed, has fallen into my hands, 
and which we shall call, by way of distinction, the Case 
of Catharine Kutzen. 

Mr. CoUinson Reed was cotemporary with Joseph 
Thomas and Edward Tilghman, at the Philadelphia Bar, 
or a little before them. He was not very distinguiJihed 
but had a respectable rank in the profession; he was the 
author of the first "Digest," of the Laws of Pennsylva 
nia, from which the Digests of Mr. Purdon are evidently 
formed. He was a man of considerable wit, and well 
read as a classical acholar. The following sprightly latin 
aapphic verses were written by him,for a Mr. J. C. asub- 
ordinate, but decent lawyer, whose morals were 
much more respectable than his learning or judgment. 
He bad not a quick sense to see the point and humour 
of the lines, and it ia said either actually did or attempt- 
ed to file them, as a declaration in an action of slander 



which he had instituted, and which this declaration *^'''C* '^'c* of lo^fic; his object always seemed to be to 



sUtss with much drollery. It may be added merely; 
that it is in fact almost an exact translation into latin of 
the ordinary declaration or plaint in suitafor slander. 

Narr. de Tertnino Beeembri, 1753. 
Catherina Kutzen attachiata fuit— 
Ad respondendum Johanni Currie 
De placito transgressionis super 

Casum, 8e c'a. 
Et unde idem quxritur Johannis 



Quod eam sit bonus, verua et fidelis, 
Subditus status bunorum nominis 

Atque gesturae. 
Ac per totum tempus vitse retroactum 
Ab omni modo sceleris nee stupri, 
Totius intactus, liber et immunis, 

Adhuc remansit. 
Per quod favorem ac benevolentiam 
Omnium, vicinonim, nee non aliorum 
Quibus natus erat, sibi non immerito 

Conciliavit. 
Cumque per multos annos jam elapsos» 
Fuit, et adhuc est, unusalternatum 
De communi banco, ad Philadelphiam 

Legi peritus. 
Rationi inde diversis sect is 
Magni mementi, in eadem curia, 
Tam prosequendu, quam defendendo 

Retentus fuit. 
Unde, profectus magnos» et ingentes 
Denariorum summas acquesivit, 
In meliorem manutenentiam. 

Ejus fiimitisc. 
Predicts tamen Catherina Kutzen 
Sciens preminsa, sed malitiose 
Intendens ipsum Johannem Currie 

Scandalizarc. 
Vigenti die mensis Decembri 
Anno predicto, ad Philadelphiam 
Haec falsa ficta scandalosa verba 

De illo dixit. 
Scilicet "He, eandem Johannem 
Currie, innuendo, is a whoremaster 
And has a bastard, at his mill in Saucon^ 

And I can prove it. 
Quarum pretextu idem Johannis 
Non solum bonis nomine et fama 
Quibus prseantea reputabMur 

Lxsus exiatit. 
Verumque multae graves persunae 
Ipsum in sectis suis retinere 
Nee non cum eo, quicquid habere, 

Penitus recusant. 
Undeqiie dixit quod austinuit damna 
Centum Libronimet produxit sectam 
Sunt atque plegii de prosequendo 

John Doe et Richard Roe. 

We shall close this article with the outline characters 
of such gentlemen of the bar as flourished about the 
period of the Revolution. Their names, persons and 
talents are such as still dwell upon the memory of many 
of our aged citizens— such as Wilson, Sergeant, Lewis, 
Ingersoll, Edward Biddle, George Ross, &c. Their 
cotemporary, the elder Rawie, still among as, has 
drawn his recollectiona of them to the following effect, 
to wit. — 

"Mr. Chew was one of the prominent characters of 
earlier tiroes. In 1772, he was preferred to the bench. 
Perhaps no one exceeded him in an accurate knowledge 
of cominon law, or in the sound exposition of statutes. 
His solid judgment, tenacious memory, and persever- 
ing industry, rendered him a safe and steady guide.— 
At the bar his language was pertinent and correct, but 
seldom characterized by effusions of eloquence — his ar- 
guments were close and frequently methodised on the 



produce conviction, not to obtain applause. 

"But in those tiroes the sphere of the lawyer wu 
somewhat limited. In provincial courts no great ques- 
tions of international law were discussed — no argu- 
ments on the construction of treaties — no comparisons 
of legislative powers with constitutional restrictions- 
even admiralty cases had little interest — every thing 
great and imposing was reserved for the mother coun- 
try. Till the ebullitions produced by the sUrop act, 
political interests were local and confined. Pennsylva- 
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Bit wii dirided between two parties, that of the propri- 
etaries and A considerable section of the people. 

**Two lawyers, Galloway and Dickinson, took active 
parts in this controversy. Each published a speech 
wbich he bad delivered in the leg^islative assembly; and 
it was remarkable that the introduction to each, (one 
composed by Dr. Franklin, who co-operated with Gal- 
loway in opposing the proprietary interest, and the oth- 
er by Dr. Smith, the coadjutor of Dickinson,) were at 
the timeiDore admired than the principal compositions. 
Tet they were both men of talents. 

*^f Galloway's manner I have no personal knowl- 
ed^, from inspection of the dockets his practice ap- 
pears to have been extensive. He adhered to the roy- 
al cause, and migrated to England, where, af\er excit- 
iog considerable public attention, by attacks on the 
conduct of Sir W. Howe in this country, he remained 
tia his death. 

"Very different were the opinions and conduct of 
Dickinson. At the commencement of our difficulties 
with Great Britain, he displayed his powers with fervour 
and courage in defence of what he deemed his coun* 
tiy's rights. Assuming the title of a Peruu^hania Far- 
mer, be assailed with a due proportion of learning and 
an irresistible cogency of argument the unjust attempt of 
the British legiaUture to impose internal taxation on the 
colonies. 

"These publications had the happiest effect. The 
resistance which seemed at first to be founded rather 
on natural impulse than deliberate research was clearly 
shown, not only to be meritorious in itself, but justifi- 
sble under the laws and constitution, by which all 
British subjects ought to be governed. 

'*0f Dickinson's manner of speaking I haore some re- 
collection — he possessed, I think, considerable fluency, 
with a sweetness of tone and agreeable modulation of 
voice, not well calculated, however, for a large audi- 
ence. His law knowledge was respectable, though not 
remarkably extensive, for his attention was more di- 
rected to historical and political studies. In his defen- 
tive publications against the attacks of Valerius, in 1783, 
the man of taste will be gratified by a pure and elegant 
ityle,though the statesman must discover some political 
errors. Wholly engaged in public life; he left the bar 
toon after the commencement of the Revolution- At 
this period a new band arose. 

"They contributed with other instances to prove, 
notwithstanding the arrogance of European prediction, 
that America, even at the instant of putting on the to- 
ga virilis was equal to the duties of mature and accom- 
plished man. 

'*! have already g^ven some names, I will more par- 
ticularly describe two or three others. 

"Perhaps few of those now present can recollect 
Wilson in the splendour of his talents, and the fullness 
of his practice. 

'*Classically educated, and in the outset employed as 
ft tutor in a public seminary, his subsequent success in a 
narrow circle of country courts^ encouraged him to em- 
hirkin the storm which after the departure of the Bri- 
tish^troops agitated the forum of Philadelphia. 

"The adherents to the royal cause were the necessa- 
ry subjects of prosecution, and popular prejudice seem- 
•d to b^ the avenues of justice. 

"But Wilson and Lewis and George Ross, never 
shrunk from such contests, and if their efforts fre- 
quently fiuled, it was not from want of pains or fear of 
danger. 

"Other qucationsof the highest moment also became 
the daily subject of forensic discussion, questions for 
which previous study no doubt had qualified them, but 
vith wbich no previous practice bsd familiarized them. 

**ln respect to them, Wilson soon became conspicu- 
^'us. The views which be took, were luminous and 
^nprehensive. His knowledge and information al- 
wajrs appeared adequate to the highest subject, and 
justly jKlministered to the particular aspect in which it 



was presented. His person and manner were dignified, 
his voice powerful, though not melodious, his cadences 
judiciously though somewhat artificially Regulated. 

"His discourse was generally of a reasonable lengpth; 
he did not affect conciseness nor minuteness, he struck 
at the great features of the case, and neither wearied his 
hearers by a verboHC prolongation, nor disappointed 
them by an abrupt conclusion. 

"But his manner was rather imposing than peraua- 
sive, his habitual effort seemed (o be to subdue with- 
out conciliating, and the impression left was more like 
that of submission to a stern, than a humane conqueror. 

"It must, however, be confessed, that Mr. Wilson on 
the bench, was not equal to Mr. Wilson at the bar, nor 
did his law lectures entirely meet the expectation that 
had been formed. ^ 

"The talents of George Hoss were much above me- 
diocrity. His manner was insinuating and persuasive, 
accompanied with a species of pleasantry and habitual 
good humour. His knowledge of the law was sufficient 
to obtain respect from the court, and his familiar man- 
ner secured the attention of the jury. But he was not 
industrious, and his career after the commencement of 
the Revolution was short. 

"The powers of Reed were of a higher order. His 
mind was perspicuous, his perceptions quick, his pene- 
tration great, his industry unremitted. Before the Revo- 
lution he had a considerable share of the current prac- 
tice. His manner of speaking, was not, I think, pleas- 
ing; his reasoning, however, was well conducted, and 
seldom failed to bear l^}on the proper points of contro- 
versy. When he had the conclusion of a cause, he was 
formidable. I have heard an old practitioner say that 
there was no one at the bar whom he so little liked to 
be behind him, as Joseph Reed. 

"Bradford was the youni^est of those who flourished 
at this active and ^interesting period, and his history 
merits the attention of the yuunger part of my brethren, 
as indicating that however discoureg ing the prospects 
may be, one should never despair. 

"I have underatood, that for three or four years af- 
ter his admission, he had scarcely a single client, his cir- 
cumstances were so slender, and his |iopes so faint, that 
he had at one time determined to rehnquish the profes- 
sion, and go to sea; but bis abilities, though known to 
few, were justly appreciated by Mr. Reed, then Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Executive Council." 

"On the resignation of Mr. Sergeant, in 1780, he was 
unexpectedly appointed Attorney General. At that 
time, the office required no feeble hand. The execu- 
tive administration was involved in the most serious re- 
sponsibilities. The ability of his predecessor had been 
eminently useful to them. If Bradford had proved un- 
equal to its duties, the appointment would have cover- 
ed both him and the administration ^ith disgrace — if 
otherwise, it elevated him to honour, while it highly 
promoted the political interests he belonged to — the 
latter was the result. 

"Those of his brethren who had only noticed him as a 
mute and humble attendant on the courts, now watched 
his progress with political if not professional jealousy, 
and soon perceived with surprise the flrat displays of 
eloquence in a style not common, of knowledge not 
suspectedfof judicious management notfrequent in youth* 

"He advanced with a rapid progress to an eminence 
of reputation which never was defaced by petty artifices 
of practice, or ignoble assnciations of thought — his 
coarse was lof^y as his mind was pure, — his elo- 
quence was of the best kind — his language was uni- 
formly classical — his fancy frequently interwove some 
of those graceful ornaments which delight when they 
are not too frequent, and do not interrupt the chain of 
argument. 

"His temper was seldom ruffled, and his speeches were 
generally marked by mildness. The only instance in 
which! remember much animation was in a branch of the 
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CAte of Gerard vs. Ba$u and So^er, which ii not in print. 
The principd case it in 1 DailoM, 119^ he was concerned 
for the unfortunaite Soycr." 

All those lawyers once exercised in the small old 
court-house on Second and High street*. 

fVaUon*9 JnnaU. 



Memoirs of the HUtorieal Society of Ptnnmfhaania 

irOTSB ox THB 

PROVINCIAL LITERATURE OF PENNSYL'A. 

Bx Thomas I. Whabtof, Es^. 
The first settlers of Pennsylvania were, chiefly mem- 
bers of a religious society, which has been supposed to 
decry and undervalue human learning, and to place lit- 
erature as well as painting and music on its ind^x expur* 
gaioriut. However truly this may have been said of 
some of the early teachers of that sect, certainly the co- 
lonial history of Pennsylvania affords no materials for 
the support of thfe theory. It is believed that no one of 
the states of this union can exhibit so early, so continu- 
ed, and so successful a cultivation of letters as Pennsyl- 
vania. Hardly had the emigrants sheltered themselves 
in their huts,— the forest trees were still sUnding at 
their doors, when they established schools and a print- 
ing press, to teach and to be enlightened: literully inter 
mMa querere verum. Within four yean from the time 
that our ancestors landed in the wilderness, a printing 
press was at work in Philadelphia, sowing broadcast the 
seeds of knowledge and morality: and only a few 
montks after the arrival of Wdliam Pcnn public educa- 
tion was attainable at a small expense. 

It appears, from the journals of the provincial coun- 
cil, that in December 1683, Enoch Flower undertook 
to teach school "in the town," (as it was theit called,) 
"of Philadelphia." His charges, a record of which is 
stdl preserved, indicate the simplicity of the period. 
"To learn to Kead English, four shillings a quarter; to 
write, six shillings," &c., ••boarding a scholar, to wit, 
diet, lodging, washing, and schooling, 10 pounds for 
the whole year,"* little more than what is now paid for 
a single quarter's "schooling," alone, in some of our in- 
stitutions. 

Six years aft: r wards a public school, or as it would 
now be called a seminary or college; was founded by 
tl^ Society of Friends in this city. The preamble of 
the charter granted in 1701, proves how deeply the 
true principles of morals and philosophy were anchored 
in the minus of the founders and rulers of Pennsylvania. 
♦•Whereas" it recites, •*ihe prosperity and welfare of 
any people depend in a great measure upon the good 
education of their youth, &c., and qualifying them to 
serve their country and themselves by breeding them 
in reading, writing, and learning of languages, and use- 
ful arts, and sciences, suitable to their sex, age, and 
degree; which cannot be effected in any manner so 
well as by erecting pu^/ic eehoolt for the purpose afore- 
said," &c. Proudf says that the poor were taught gratia 
in this institution. It is curious and instructive to com- 
pare the doctrines of this instrument with those which 
hud been promulgated thirty years before, and were at 
thut time acted upon, in a neighbouring province. •*! 
thank God," said the Governor of Firgima, "We have 
nut free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall nut 
have these hundred years. For learning has brought 
disobedience and heresy and sects into the world; and 



year, however, appears to have been quite enougli for 
the restless spirit of George Keith« He wns succeeded 
at tlie expiration of that tHne by Thomas Makin, who 
was at one period clerk to the provincial assembly, avd 
whose Deicriptio Pennayhanim, written in 1729, in J>W 
in hexameters, was probably the first attempt to dea- 
cribe the institutions and scenery of the province in the 
lofty language of Rome. The verse is uncouth enottfb. 
and if the foSowing notice of the Friend's school be not 
a sufficient specimen, the rest may be found in Proud^ 
History. 



"Hie in gymnasiis docentur ct artes 
Ingenux; multis doctor et ipse fui. 

Una schola hie alias etiam supereminet omnes, 
Romano et Gracco quae docet ore loqui." 

Makin, also, according to Proud, wrote an •^Bneom- 
ium Pmnayhammt'* another latin poem in 1726, which, 
with the veacriptio Pennayhamai, was found among 
the papers of James Logan, in MS. many years after hb 
death.* These poems are, probably, still among the 
Logan papers, and if so, they may, perhaps, be procur- 
ed for the oollectton of our Society. 

Printing, (which the Governor of Virginia had like- 
wise deprecated with so much holy horror,) was in- 
troduced into Pennsylvania so early as 1686. It is wor- 
thy of remark and remembrance, that this province was, 
comparatively speaking, far earlier than her sister colo- 
nies in the use of the press, and consequently, in the 
general dissemination of literature. I have already gts^ 
ed, that a printing press was in operation in Philsdd- 
phia only four years after the landing of William Penn. 
In Massachusetts, where learning and the arts have been 
cultivated with great success, printing was not introduc- 
ed until eighteen years af\er its settlement. In New 
York, not until aeventytkree years after the settlement; 
and in the other colonies, not fbr a much longer period. 
The first printer who settled in Pennsylvania, wis 
William Bradford, a native of Leicester, in England, 
and a member of the Society of Friends, who emigrited 
in 1683 or 3, and landed on the spot where Philadelphit 
was soon afterwards hiid out, before a house was buift 
It is believed he set up his first printing press at Ken- 
sington, in the neighbourhood of the treaty tree. Hi« 
earliest publication was an almanac, of which, as it ii 
the most ancient book printed in Pennsylvania, the title 
page may be worth copying. 

••An Almanac for the year of Ibe Christian accoonf 
1687, particularly respecting the Meridian and Latitude 
of Burlington, but may indifferently serve all places ad- 
jacent. By Daniel Leeds, Student in AgricuHare. 
Printed and sold by William Bradford, near Philadel- 
phia, in Pennsylvania, Pro Anno, 1687." 

Ot this first Pennsylvanian author, Daniel Leeds I 
find little on Record. He appears to have espoused the 
principles, and partaken of the fate of Ins publi»he*'f 
Bradford, and he left the province a few years afte^ 
wards, carrying with him no very amicable feefmgs to. 
wards the Society of Friends as the following titjc 
page may testify: •'A Trumpet sounded out of the Wil- 
derness, of America; which may serve as*a W arning to 
the Government and people of England, to l^^warcoj 
Quakeriamf wherein is sl>ownr how in Pttmaykiania atw 
tfiere awayt where they have the government in theif 
own hands, they hire and encourage men to fight; •"d 
how they persecute, fine and imprison, and take «tf»y 



God keep us from both."-}- 

The first preceptor in the Friend's public school was 
George Keith, afterwards sufficiently fiamous* His in- 
come from this office seems to me considerable for the 
times. He was allowed a salary of £50 per annum, with 
a house for his family, a school house, and the profits 
of the school besides for one year. For two years more 
his sch ool was to be made worth £120 per annum. On e 

* Proud's History of Pennsylvania, Vol. I. p. 345. 
t<^halmer8, Vol. U. p. 328. 



printing has divulged them libels upon the government, g^ods for conscience sake: by Daniel Leeds, Printeit 

by William Bradford, at the Bible, in New York, 16^ 

Bradford's residence in Philadelphia was i*»o«V21f 
engstged zealously in the Keithian controvewy, o^j^ 
tunately for him took the side of the minority, became 
obnoxious, and removed to New York in 1693, wfcere 
he died in 1752, at the advanced age of 94. 

Religious controversy gave the first impulse ^}^^ 
ature in Pennsylvania. It is a fit subject for a P**"*!!; 
pride, that a drop of blood has never been shed i» ™^ 
state ina religious quarrel; but it is nevertheless twftw* 
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ttie usual quantity of paper and ink has been consumed 
onthii fruitful subject; and from the dissentionf of 1691, 
down to the Catholic controveriy of 1823, pretty much 
»he Mfne tort of temper, has been exhibited. '^'h% 
^■order broke out in the yery infancy of our 
httlory. Oeorg^ Keith, who has already been spo- 
ken of as head master in the Friends' public school, had 
no sooner been installed in the office of mending the 
grammar of the boys, than he set about correcting the 
reRfion of their parents. He maintained with great 
earnestness, that the 'Friends' now that they had reach- 
ed the eleration of power, and got into the administra- 
tion of aflfairs, were, like most political aspirants, dis- 
posed to torn tlieir backs upon the ladder by which 
they had mounted, and had adopted many of the prac- 
tices against which they bad so Tehemently declaimed; 
and he was lor recalling them to what he either did, or 
affected to, consider the true and ancient doctrine. He 
accused the principal functionaries of the society of 
spffitual Ittkewarmness, and denounced the magistrates, 
(atthattimeprincipally 'Friends,') for executing the 
jttdgments of the law upon the malefactors, holding it 
te be inconsistent with the genuine faith for a believer to 
dvaw the sword, even though it be the sword of justice. 
In a word* he was, to use the language of the present 
d^»*-an ukra. In 1689, previous to his quarrel with 
Ihe leaders of the firiends, this active pamphleteer ap- 
nears to have published a tract against the New Eng- 
Und churches^ which is said by Thomoi, in his History 
of Printing,* to have been the first book printed in 
Pennsylvania. In 169Q, he entered the lists with Cot- 
ton Mather, and published two more pamphlets in vin- 
dication of the Quakers. I'he next year saw the com- 
OMncementof the inttmal controversy. Keith, who 
was a public preacher, had gpven offence by his heUrO' 
dbs, tenets {tx least so they were called by the elders,) 
and as they alleged, by his turbulent and overbearing 
ipirit; and he was accordingly disowned, and denied the 
privilege of speaking in the meeting^ of worship. Thus 
debarred from giving vent to his opinions, through the 
tceustoaied channel, he sought that universal refuge, 
the press, from which soon appeared several pamphlets, 
reflcctin|^ in no gentle tone upon his adversaries. A 
prosecution ensued, of which the issue is somewhat 
differently narrated. Proud says that the printers of 
these ''virulent pieces," William Bradford and John 
McConby were arrested by warrant from five magis- 
trates, nnd upon their refusal to give security for their 
appearance, to answer for the publication, were "nom- 
inally" only (be says) committed, never being in con- 
ftnemeat, »nd were soon discharged, without having 
been brought to trial. On the other hand, it appears, 
from a pamphlet published at the time, and from which 
Thomas has given copious though not altogether satis- 
factory extracts, that tdey were actually tried, after hav- 
ing been a considerable time in confinement.. The 
jury, it aeems, were discharged, having been unable to 
sgrae, notwithstanding, a pretty decided charge fVom 
the court, who, if we may believe the author of the 
pamphlet, treated the prisoners with great harshness. 
They were not tried again owing to a singular circum- 
stance. It seems the principal evidence against Brad- 
lord was his own set of types; the frame containing 
which, duly composed for printing the seditious pam- 
phlet, was brought into court, a very potent though 
dumb witness agfainst him. When the jury retired 
they took this frame out with them, and not being ac- 
<|uaintcd with reading backwards, reading forwai^ be- 
ing a considerable affair in early times, one of them at- 
teiapted to place it in a perpendicular and more conve* 
nientaituation, and, in so doing, the types fell from the 
frame, and so vanished the testimony for the prosecu- 
tion. Bradford after being released from confinement, 
went to New York, where, as has been already men- 
tioned, he died. 

*A copy of it is in the possession of Thomas. 



Keith's subsequent history is curious snd amusing. 
He drew off with him, at first, a large number of 
"Friends," some of them df considerable account in the 
society, and persons of rank and property. They called 
themselves "Christian Quakers;" and if their leader had 
possessed a decent command of temper, and consisten- 
cy of purpose, he might have made a serious inroad on 
the principal society. He appears however to have left 
the province soon af^er the proceedings against him; 
and little more waa heard of him until the year 1702, 
when he re-appeared upon the boards in the new char- 
acter of a minister of the Church of England, and mis- 
sionary of the society for the propagation of tfie gospel. 
In this capacity he maintained the doctrines of his new 
faith, with a zeal and fervour little short of what ho had 
exhibited in defence of the primitive tenets nf George 
Fox, vehemently assailed the opinions of the Friends on 
the subject of baptism, and the communion, and stoutly 
maintained the divine right to tithes, and the necessity 
and cxcellenoe of an hierarchy. On his return home to 
England, he published the result of his travels as mis- 
sionary, which extended from New Hampshire to North 
Carolina. The book (a small quarto volume,) is entitled 
"A Journal of Travels from New Hampshire to Cara- 
tuck, on the Continent of North Amenca, by George 
Keith, A. M. late Missionary from the Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts; and now 
rector of Edhurton, in Sussex." London, 1706. It is 
in the city library, and is worth preservation, as display- 
ing the character of the roan, and something or the 
manner of the times. He appears to have been in ear- 
nest in his new calling, riding from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other in quest of antag^ists, arguing with 
Independents, Anabaptists, Unitarians, Quakers and 
Catholics, each in their turn, and giving no quarter to 
either, loving nothing so nuich as the hot water of the- 
ology, and labouring to prove the sincerity of his con- 
version, by the breadth of his tenets. Unfortunately for 
his love of notoriety and distinction he met with no fur- 
ther persecution; and the ex uUm^ or "Christian Qua- 



ker," nowv "Rector of Kdburton, in Sussex," was suf- 
fered to return to England without molestation, either 
from Cotton Mather or Pennsylvanian justices. 

Although it is the object of these sketches to notice 
only the literary works of Pennsylvanians, published in 
Pennsylvania; yet it seems not entirely irrelative to the 
subject to revive the recollection of books relating to 
the province, though published elsewhere. In 1698 
was printed in London, an amusing little volume, enti- 
tled, 

"An Historical and Geographical Account of the 
Province and Country of Pensilvanie, and of West 
New Jersey, in America, &c. With a Map of both coun- 
tries. By Gabriel Thomas, who resideid there about 
fifteen years." 

The author infonns us that he came over to the prov- 
ince in the first ship bound from England here, since it 
received the name of Pennsylvania, which was in 1681, 
and "saw the first cellar where it was digging for the 
uae of our Governor William Penn." His descriptions 
are certainly very flattering to the existing state of the 
colony. He paints every thing oouleuir de rote^ and if 
his book had general circulation in England, it must 
have tended to produce an extensive emigration to the 
Utopian colony. "Philadelphia," be says, "contains 
above 3000houses,allinhabited,and most of them stately 
and of brick, generally three stories hig^, after the mode 
in London, and as many several families in each." He 
tells us of "Frankford river, near which Arthur Cook 
hath a most stately brick house;" of "Neshaminy river, 
where Judge Growden hath a very noble and fine 
house, very pleasantly situated, and likewise a famous 
orchard, wherein are contained above 1000 apple trees;" 
of "governor Penn's great and sUtely pile which he has 
called Pennsbury House, covered with TUoifons," (I 
suppose slate;) of Robert Turner's great snd fkmous 
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house," in the city; ind of "Edwird Shippey," (proba- 
bly Shippen,) *'wbo lives near the capital city, and has 
an orchard and i^rdens adjoining to his g^eat house, 
that equakzes (if not exceeds) any 1 have ever seen." 
If we are to believe these passages, the young colony 
bad attained no mean height in luxury. Of the women 
of our native state, he says ''they are usually married 
before they are 20 years of age; and wh^ n once in that 
noote, are for the most part a little uneasy^ and make 
their husbands so too: till they procure them a maid ser- 
vant to bear the burden of the work, as also in some 
measure to wait on them too." And afterwards he says, 
''jealousy among men is very rsre, and barrenness among 
women hardly to be heard of." 

The most favourable consequences ensued (acco<^- 
ing to our worthy author,) from these happy nuptials. 
**The children born here," he says, *'are generally 
well favoured and beautiful: I never knew any one 
come into the world with t]ie least bjemish on any part 
of the body, being in the general observed, to be bet- 
ter natured, milder, and more tender hearted (ban those 
born in England." What are called the liberal profes- 
sions, I am sorry to say, found little favour in the eyes 
of honest Gabriel: '*of lawyers and physicians 1 shall say 
nothing, because the country is very peaceable and 
healthy; long may it continue so, and never have occa- 
sion for the tongue of the one or the pen of the other, 
both equally destructive to men's estate and lives; be- 
sides forsooth, they, hangmanlike, have a license to 
murder and make mischief" Nor does literature seem 
to rank very high In his estimation; for all that the book 
contains on the subject is comprised in two lines: **In 
the said city," saith Gabriel, **are several good schools 
of learning for youth, in order to the attainment of arts 
and sciences, as also reading, writing, &c." And then 
in the very same sentence, and in the same breath he 
continues, as if they were aboat the same value, "here 
ftf to b^ bad on any day in the week, tarU, pies, cakes, 
&€•'* "We have also several cook shops, both roasting 
and boiling." ' And finally concludes the comprehen- 
sive sentence with the pious ejaculation, **happy bless- 
ings," (t. e. the learning and the pies,) *'for which we 
owe the highest gratitude to Providence." The book 
is, however, valuable for the illustration it'affords of our 
early annals. Among the trades of Philadelphia, of 
which a considerable list is given, and which he says, 
have all constant and profitable employment, 1 find 
''Printers and Bookbinders," and several others which 
one would suppose were quite prematurely introduced. 
Barton in his Memoirs of Rittenhouse,* speaks of the 
establishment of a paper mill at Gerroantown, about the 
Tear 1700, by William Rittenhouse, and his son Nicho- 
las, ancestors of the philosopher; but the making of 
paper here was still earlier, since in 1697, Thomas says, 
''all sorts of very good paper are made in the German- 
town." In another place he savs, "two miles from the 
metropolis, are purging mineral waters as good as Ep- 
som." 

I1ie first literary work, (upon any other than a reli- 
gious subject,) that the press of Philadelphia produced, 
was published in 1699, with the following quaint title: 
"God's protecting Providence man's surest help and 
defence in times of the greatest diffieulty, and most im- 
minent danger.— Evidenced in the remarkable deliver- 
ance of divers persons from the devouring waves of the 
sea, amongst which they suffered shipwreck; and also 
from the more cruelly devouring jaws of the inhuman 
Cannibals of Florida. Faithfully related by one of the 
persons concerned herein, Jonathan Dickenson. Print- 
ed in Philadelphia by Reinier Janson, 1699." A copy 
of this curious volume, now become very rare, is in the 
city library, but unfortunately a few of the last pages 
are wanting. I have read it with a good deal of plea, 
sure. It is a simple and unadorned, but very interest- 
ing and touching narrative, of the adventures of a num- 
ber of persons, the passengers and crew of a vessel 



which on a voyage from Jamaica to Philadelphia, weie 
in September, 1696, wrecked on the coast of Florida; 
where they fell into the power of the savages, were 
cruelly treated by them, and suffered from hungcf^ 
cold, and ill-usage, almost unto death. By the kindne« 
of the Spanish Governor, of St. Augustine, they were 
rescued from the Indians and carried to that place, 
where they were received by the most delicste hospi- 
tality, and havingbeen clothed and abundantly provided 
for, were sent to Carolina, whence they reached Pliila» 
delphia, in February, 1697. The passengers in this un- 
fortunate vessel, were 22 in number, besidesthe author, 
his wife and a child, only six months old, whose tufTer^ 
ings during their captivity are told in a very afiectipg 
manner. A considerable portion of the preface is de* 
voted to an account of the life and religious services of 
Robert Barrow, one of the passengers, **•, Awthful aer* 
vant of the Lord," as the author (himself a sealous 
"Friend,") stylet him. From this it appears, that he 
was a native of one of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, was early in life convinced of the truth of the Qua- 
ker doctrines, and in 1694, *Hhe spirit of God requiriag 
him to come over into these parts to preach the gos- 
pel," he obeyed the call, though with some reloolance, 
visited Philadelphia in the course of his travel^ uid 
having staid here a year or two went to the West In- 
dies; and while on his return met with the calamitiesde- 
tailed in the book; and wh\ch broke down his consUlu- 
tion. He survived however till the arrival of the ves- 
sel at Philadelphis, though he was in so weak a state 
with illness, that th^ were obliged to carry him on a 
hammock, "to Samuel Carpenter's house;" and be lived 
only five days afterwards. He appears to have ente^ 
ed keenly into the religious controversies of the timet, 
for his biographer relates, that one of his first queatiens 
on landing, though extremely ill, was, **what.waa be* 
come jof George Keith's people." On receiving the 
intelligence of their total defeat, he manifested a rtrj 
lively joy, and testified stoutly against the national 
.church; the stipendiary clergy, and the militia. In this 
edifying frame of mind he continued until his death, 
which look place on the 4th of February, 1697. 

Of Jonathan Dickmson, the author, little is learned 
from his book further than what he tells us in his pre- 
face. In reply to a doubt which he thinks may be sug- 
gested of the authenticity of the narrative, he declares, 
that **the writer is a man well known in this town, of 
good credit and repute, on whose fidelity and veracity 
those who have any knowledge of him will readily re- 
lie, without suspecting fallacy." He lived to acquire 
considerable distinction and extensive property. Our 
worthy ancestors seem to have been equally heedlett 
of the maxims of political economy in respect to the di- 
vision of labour, and of the well established troths of 
political philosophy in regard to the separation of the 
legislative and judicial branches of government, for, in 
1781, we find Mr. Dickinson holding, at the same time, 
the office of chief justice of the province, and speaker 
of the Assembly; to which in the next year he teems to 
have super added that of Master in Chtmeery, Not long 
afterwards he figures ss a member of Council, and as a 
Commissioner to treat wth the Indians at Conestogoe. 
He was withal, to use the words of that "honest Chron- 
icler," Robert Proud, ''a merchant of considerable for- 
tune, and possessed a large estate in Philadelphia. He 
bore a general good character, was universally much be- 
loved, and died in the year 1722." 

The appearance of the book argues great deficiency 
in typographical skill and materials. It is wretchedly 
executed and disfigured by constant blund^i^ The 
printer, who by his name seems to have been one of the 
Swedish settlers, is supposed by Thomas,* to have scted 
as locumtenens for Bradford, at that time in exile at 
New York. A second edition was printed in 1735, by 
a more celebrated typographer, Benjamin Franklin. 

His. Printing, Vol. H. 
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The yetr 1719 dewnr^t particular remembrance in 
the annalt of Pennsyhranii, as that in which the fint 
newapaper was printed in the atate. Theae potent en- 
gjmeB exerciae bo vast an influence for food or evil 
over men'a mindi and actiona in the preaent age, that a 
particular history oF their rise and progreaa would be 
no idle or unprofitable task, though out of place here. 
The first number of the ••Jtmencan Weekly Mareury," 
as It waa called, appeared on the 22d of December 
iri9, on a half aheet of the i|uarto siae, and purported 
to be printed *^y Andrew Bradford at ike Second 
Street/' and to be sold by him and by John Copaon in 
Market Street. The price waa 10 shiHinga per annum; 
and thia waa ^uite aa much aa it deserved. Extracts 
fronti foreign joumala generally about aix months old, 
and two or three badly printed advertiaementa formed 
the siibttanea of the journal. The office of the editor 
was a ainecure — at least hia pen seems to have been 
aeldom empleyedt and little information can be derived 



under the name of •^Tke Penn$ykania Gazette.** The 
third newspaper pubttshedin Pennsylvania was "The 
Pennsylvania /oamatand Weekly Jtdvertieert** the lirst 
number of which appeared on the 2d of December 
1742( and aeveral »ther jonrnali shortly afterwarda 
ar9se With various success. In 1760, ftve newspapera 
were published hi the state, all weekly; three of them 
printed in the city, one in Germaiftown, and one in 
Lancaater. In 181(^ the number had increased to six- 
ty-six, of which thirteen were published in Phibdelphia; 
and in 1824, an official return to the post maater general, 
stated the number at one hundred and ten, of which 
eipbteen were published in Phi}adelphia,elevenof them 
dally: A prodigioua increase, which argues that the ap- 
petite for thia u>od has increaaed in full proportion with 
the population. It is perhaps worth adding that the 
firat d^hf newspaper that appeared on the continent of 
America waa ptibliabed in Philadelphia. 

There are few peraons on record to whose individulil 



from the journal, eonoernmg the existing condition of I geniua ajid ekertiena a community has owed so much aa 
i*hilad«lphia. Oceaaionally a b'rii of mortality tella ua | to Dr. Franklin. If William Penn waa the political 



that one adult and one child died during a certain week, 
and even that is beyond the usual number; foi' some 
we«ks appear to have paaaed without a single death. 
From the fbUowhig advertisement which appeara in 
No. 17, Bomething of the cuatoma and state of things 
at tbe periad may be gathered, **Theae are to give no* 
tice that Matthew Cowley a skinner by trade ia remov- 
ed from Chestout Street to dwell in Walnut Street 
^Mor tkeBridge^ where all persona may have their buck 
and doe 8kina;dreat," &c. '*He alao can furnish * you 
With bindinga,^ &c. What new ideaa of Walnut Street 
d6ea not this bint about a bridge give U8{ and how plen- 
ty must deer have been in those times when all persona 
are invited to have their akina drest by Matthew Cow- 
ley i and then what a familiar and village sort of acquain- 
tance with every body, dees not thetranaition at the end 
frooi third to the second person plural imply. **He al- 
ao can fumiah you with bindinga,'' &c. ' 

Nine years af^er the a]f>petirance of the American 
Mevcury, the Philadelphia Preaa waa delivered of a ae 



founder of the province, Franklin may perhaps be de- 
nominated the architect of ita literature, the gifted au- 
thor of many of ita beat institutions, and the father of 
aome of the finest feat\irea of our character. It is sel- 
dom, however, that Providence has vouchsafed such a 
length of years to such an intellect, and still more sel- 
dom that auch events occur as those which developed 
the powers and capacities of Franklin'a mind. The 
name of thia illustrious man is closely connected with 
the literary history of Pennsylvania; but his life and ac- 
tiona are too well known to require that any elaborate 
notice of them should be gi^en here. Referring there- 
fore to hia own invaluable memoirs for the events of his 
personal and political history, I shall content myself 
with a ahuriaketch of the principal features of hi^ lite- 
TtLty career. The year 1723, wsa that in which Fran- 
klin first set his foot in Philadelphia. As he landed on 
Market Street wharf, and walked up that str^t, an ob- 
scure and almost pennylesa boy devouring a roll of 
bread, and ignorant where he could find a lodging for 
the night, little could he or any one who then saw him. 



eoftd newapaper to which the modest title was given of 

**The Universal Imhuclor of aU JSrts and Sehnees^ and\ anticipate that later advent, when, sixty years after- 

Peswyhemia Gatetie,** In his inimitable auto biogra- wards, he landed upon the aame wharf amid the accla- 



phy, Franklin has imoAortalized Keimer, the eccentric 

pubKaher of thia journal, « hosoanity and seHishaess, 

whose wild notiona upon religion and morals, and whose 

torn for poetry and gkittony are so happily and g^ra- 

)ibioaHy delineated. Franklin, horn whom Ketmer bad 

atalen the idea of a second newspaper, attacked it in a 

aeriea of papera publiahed in Bradford's journal and call- 

wdtfbe Busy Body.* The '* Universal Jnstruetor" aoon 

feH sato- <kcay, and then into Franklin's hands, by 

whbm it was very (skilfully managed,lboth for hia own 

profit a#id lor the interest and edmoaiion of the public. 

An editorial notice in one ef Franklin'a papers, proves 

in rather a ludicrous way how badly Philadelphia was 

aoppHed at the time- (1736) with printing presses. 

Wtmt was'oalled the outer form waa printed reversely 

-or apslde down* to the inaer form, ami the following 

apology is offered. **The printer bopea the trregoUr 

publication of thia paper will be excuaed a few tfmea 

by hia town readera in t(onsid<<ration of hia being at 

fturlington with the paeas labouring for the public 

good to make money moreplemifljl." 

It ia not generally known that thia venerable journal 
sM wiaedtiH within a year or two of the present time 

•A manuscript note in the file ot the American Me^ 
cnry preserved in the City Library, says, that Franklin 
wrote the first 6ve numbers, and part of the Eighth of 
thia aeriea. The rest were written by J. B. probably 
Joseph Breintnail, a member of the jun/o, whom Fran- 
kUn describes as a "good natured^friendly, middle aged 
fffkani a great lover of poetry, reading all he could meet 
w<th, and writing some that was tbierable. Very in- 
genious in itMikhig little nicktiackcrritrs, and of sensible 
Qonversstion." 

Vol. VI. 18 



matienaof thouaandaof spectatora on his return from an 
embassy, in which he had dictated to hia former king, 
the terma of peace for tbe confederated republics of 
one of which he was placed at the head, and not mere- 
ly disttnguiahed aa a politician, but covered with lite- 
rary honoura and dia^inctions from every country in' 
chriatendom by which genius and public virtue were 
held in estimi^tion. And yet the change waa scarcely 
greater for Franklin than for Philadelphia. Tbe petty 
provincial village with ita acattered bouses dotted over 
the bank of the Delaware, had become a magnifieent 
metropolis, distinguished for the wisdom and liberality 
of ita institutions, and as the aeat of a general and re- 
publican government, which at the fbrmer^eriod could- 
scarcely have entered into his dreama. 

At the tione of Franklin's arrival ia Philadelphia, there 
were two printing officea in operation^ Keimer, the 
proprietor of one of them, had but one press and a few 
worn out types, with which, when Franklin visitevt 
him, he waa composing an elegy, literally of his own 
tompotiUionf for it had never gone through the usual 
process in this manufacture— of pen aAdink-btit flow 
ed at once from his brain to the peess. The -subject of 
these typographical stanzas was tiqwila Rose^^ an appn-n- 
tice in the office, whose >autname naturally suggested 
tv the mind of Keimer some touching figures. If we 
may judge from some specimens of his poetry whichf 
Thoniaa has preserved in his History of Printing, the 

province lost little by Keimer's emigration to Bermudr 

which took place slkoi'tly afterwards. 

Soon after hia arrival, Frairkfin formed an acqttaint* 

ance with tbae e other provincial poets, If atmn^ Os homt^ 

* See Regiater, Vol. 11. Page 263. 
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and Ba^h, whom he describes it *<a)l lorers of read- 
iiHT," and with whom he says he '*had many pleasant 
walks on the banks of the Sehuylkill, where they read 
to one another and conferred on what they bad read." 
Of the first two little is known. Ba^ was destined to 
considerable notoriety. He accompanied Franklin to 
England in 1725, where he began his literary career as 
aparty.writer, and he had the misfortune to become 
obnoxious to Pops, who has inflicted upon him a severe 
token of remembrance. He is twice mentioned in the 
Dunciad. In book I. the poet exclaims 
••And leel ihy rery Oazetteen gift oVr, 
Eren lUilpli repents and Hrnly writes no more.** 

And in book U. he is brought out more into relief. 

**SileDee ye wolveal while Ralph to CTnthia bowls 
Aod makes night hideous— answer himyeowUI** ' 

Pope's annotatoV tells us that Ralph brought this up- 
on himself by the publication of an abusive piece upon 
Dr. Swift, Gay. and Pope. He was not noticed in 
the first editions of the Dunciad. He published a po- 
^m called **Nighl," to which these lines allude, and 
vindicated his neglect of dramatic rules by the authority 
of Shakespear. "He ended at last," says the annota- 
tor "in the common sink of all such writer, a political 
newspaper, and received a small pittance for pay." It 
may be doubted however, whether his literary character 
deserves all the obloquy that is thrown upon it by Pope 
and his commentator. It must be remembered that be 
took a side in politics opposite to Pope. His political 
/pamphlets were highly applauded at the time, and his 
.chief work •♦The history ofEnghind during the reigns 
.of William, Anne and George I." in 2 volumes folio, re- 
ceived jio mean praise from Charles Fox, who calls him 
*»an historian of great acuteness as well as diligence, 
but who^alls sometimes into the common error of judg- 
ing too much by the event." His last publication was 
.entitled ••The case of Authors stated with regard to 
Booksellers, th« stage and the public," which is said 
to contain **much good sense and lively satire." Mr. 
iialpb died at Chiswick in the year 1772. 

In 1727, Franklin instituted a club of mutual im- 
provement, which was named the Jun/o, and which con- 




isylvania, 

here.*^ The Junto is described by its distinguished 
-founder.as •Hhebest school of philosophr, morality and 
4>ol)tics, that then existed in4be province." And it ap- 
pears to have exerted a pow-erful influence on the for- 
4unc8 of some of its members, and probably contribut- 
^d in no small dcpee to -foster that literary taste and 
philosophical spint which have Jjeen the honourable 
.distinction of this city. They met every Friday even- 
4ng,» and each member paid a penny a night to recom- 
pence the landlord for fire and light. Economy was 
<Mic of their 4)haraeteristic virtues. Terrapins and 
whiskey were unknown to their frugal and temperate 
-dehberations. A copy of the set ^f rules formed in the 
time of Dr. Franklin, and probably written by him, is 
•till in existence. They are twenty-four in number. 
And exhibited in so strong a light the importance, while 
^ey display the madiinery of the Institution, that I am 
induced to transcribe them. 

''J'rcviotu qtmlionn iobt tm^wertd at every meetine.-^ 
Have you read over these queries this morning in or- 
der to -consider what you might have to oflTer to the 
Junto touching any one of them, viz : 

1. Have vou met wkfe any thing in the author you last 
read remarkable or suitable to be communicated to the 
Junto, particularly in hietory, morality, poetry, physic, 
travels, mechanic art*, or other parts of knowledge. 

3. What new story have you lately heard agreeable 
lor telhng jn conversation } 

•Their place ef meeting in their early days, wae in 

Market street, below Third, at the sign of the Indian 
King. 



3. Hath any citizen in your knowledge fiuled m busi- 
ness lately, and what have you heard of the cause? 
. 4. Have you lately heard of any ciiizena thriving well, 
and by what meuns. 

$, Have you lately heard how any present rich man 
here or elsewhere got his estate.' 

6. Do you know of any fellow citizen who bu lately 
done a worthy action deserving praise and imitatioii; 
or who has committed an error proper for us to be 
warned against and avoid? 

7. What unhappy efiTects of intemperance have you 
lately observed or heard; of imprudencetof passniMiior 
of any other vice or folly ^ 

8. What happy effects of temperance; or pradenccf 
or moderation; or any other virtue? 

9. Rave you or any of your acquaintiknces been sisk 
or wounded. If so, what remedies were used, and wbaC 
were their effects? 

10. Who do you know that are shortly going voyages 
or joumies, if one should have occasion to send by tben^ 

11. Do you think of any thing at present in wUcb 
the Junto may be serviceable to mankind, to their eetin- 
try, or their friends, or to themselves^ 

12. **Hatb any deserving stranger arrived in tovii sinoc 
last meeting that you have heard of; and what have you 
heard or observed of his character or merits; & whether 
think you it is in the power of the Junto to oblige hiiv 
or encourage him as he deserves' 

13. Do you know of any deserving young beginaer 
lately set up, whom it lies in the power ef the Junta 
any way to encourage ? 

14. Have you lately observed any defect in the laws of 
your country, of which it would be proper to OHMre the 
legislature for an amendment. Or, do you know of any 
beneficial law that is wanting^ 

15. Have you lately observed any encroachment on 
the just liberties of the people? 

16. Hath any body aUacked your reputation latelf f 
And what can the Junto do towards securing it^ 

17. Is there any nran whose friendship you want* and 
which the Junto ur any of thedn can procure fotymti 

18. Have you lately heartl any member's character at- 
tacked, and how have you defended it ? 

19. Hath any man injured you, from whom it bin the 
power of the Junto to procure redress? 

20. In what manner can the Junto, or any of tlicm^ 
assist you in any of your honourable designs^ 

21. Have you any weighty effai^on hand, in which 
you think the advice of the Junto may be of serriee? 

22. What benefits have[yott Intely received from any 
man not present? 

23. Is there sny difficulty in matters ^f opininn of^it- 
tice and injustice, which you would gladly have ^iaeua- 
sed at this time? 

2^ Do you see any things amiss in the present evf' 
toms or proceedings of the Junto, which migfal hm 
amended^* 

Besides the preceding questions, the following aitideff 
of faith, as they may be called, were prO|»osed to each 
new member, who was required to lay bis hand on hia 
breast as he answered them. 

**1. Have you any particular disrespect to any Mem- 
ber present ? JnMWtr: I have not. 

2. Doyou smcerely declsre that you love ninnUnd 
in genera], of what professien or religion soever? Jm^ 
awen- I do. 

3« Do you think any person ought to be harmed m 
his body, name, or goods, for mere speculative Qpinten% 
or his externa] wsy of worship? Jmwer,' No. 

4. Do you love truth for truth's sake, and will yoo en- 
deavour impartially to find and receive ityourselfy and 
communicate it toothers? Jmwer: Yes." 

Among the earliest members of the Junto, were 

i7mfi/na/^ who has been already ,mentioned»iVtMoAtt 

ScuU, afterwards surveyor general, who, says Ihrntiin 

Woved books and sometimes made verses;" WUHam 

J Panon, bred a shoemaker, who studied mathematics 
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with ariev to astrology which he afterwards ridiculed; 



Wi^ofn Coleman^ afterwurds one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, upon whom Franklin bestows this 
. lofty prmise, "he bad the coolest, clearest head, the 
best heart, and the exactest morals of almost any man 1 
CTcr met with;*' and Thomaa Godfrey, the author df the 
quadrant, of which noble invention he has been mean- 
ly plundered. Qodfrey was in humble life, a glazier 
by trade, but great and self-taught in mathematics, in 
which according to Dr. .Franklin he was so fnuch ab- 
torbed, that he neglected his business. It is recoi'ded 
of him, that he taught himself the Latin Ijinguage, in 
order to be able to read Nttvion*8 Principiat which he 
nj*atcrcd at an early age; an undertaking of no easy 
kind, even under the most prosperous circumstances. 
tSodfrey however was depressed by the res ongutia domi, 
and for the honour of inventing the quadrant contend- 
ed with heavy odds against an Englishman of some dis- 
tinction, backed b^ all the self.love of that nation, and 
hy the then prevailing opinion of Europe, that no good 
ONild come out of our Nazareth. His death which 
took place at an early age, left his family in narrow cir- 
cumstances. James Logan speaks of him thus in one 
of hb letters: *^rhomas Godlrty has a fine genius for 
the mathematics and it would for the sake of his birth 
phc^, which is the same as that of my own children, be 
« |?re«t pleasure to me to see him rewarded." That re- 
ward however never came. He was suffered to go 
down to the grave in poverty and distress. His remains 
he without any memorial, in a neeiected field; and that 
which should have immortalized his name is bestowed 
upon a foreigner and an impostor. 

In 1730, Franklin proposed to the club to bring their 
hooks together, so as to form a common stock for the 
rencral convenience. Thus the first joint library was 
formed in Philadelphia. The next year he set on foot 
proposals for a public library: procured 50 subscribers, 
at 40 shillings, and 10 shillings a year for 50 years. — 
Thif was the foundation of the Library Company, which 
has been ao long a subject of just pride to our city, and 



time, another learned treatise, entitled, "Canonum pro 



inveniendis refractionum tum simplicium turn in lenti- 
bus duplicium focis, demonstrationes geometricae.— Au- 
tore Jacobo Logan, Judice Supremo et Praeside pro- 
vincise Pennsylvaniensis in America." In 1734 he 
translated Cicero's tract d^Senectute, which 10 years af- 
terwards was printed by Franklin, in a style which in 
correctness, and the distinctness, of the types, far ex- 
ceeds some of our modem productions. The transla- 
tion is faithful, and at the same time easy, and the learn- 
ed author enriched it with very entcitaining notes, ex- 
planatory of the persons and things treated of in the 
text, in the preface which was written by Dr. Frank- 
lin, we are told, that **this version was made ten years 
since, by the honourable and learned Mr. Logan of this 
city; undertaken partly for his own amusemer.t, (being 
then in his 60th year, which is said to be nearly the age 
of the author when he wrote it,) hut principally for the 
entertainment of a neighbour, then in bis grand climac- 
tericki and the notes were drawn up solely on that 
neighbour's account, who was not so well acquainted as 
himself with the Koman history nnd language.'' His 
charges as Chief Justice were reprinted abi-oad, and aue 
(>aid to be of 'Singular excellence. He appears in them 
not only as a watchful guardian of the domestic weal, 
and as a sagacious director, hut as a profound moralist 
and beautiful writer. Such subtile disquisition, and lul. 
ty speculation, such variety of knowledge and licbness 
ofdictjon.are seldom found in compositions of any kind." 
He was well versed both in ancient and modern learn- 
ing, acquainted with the oriental tohgues, and a master 
of the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian langua^a. — 
He died on the 31st of October, 1751, aged 77, leaving 
to the people of Pennsylvania a noble monument of his 
munificence, in the Loganian Library, which he had 
been 50 years in collecting, and the value of which is 
well known to all men of learning.* Such was 'Mhe 
obscure man of the name of Logan.' 
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Contemporaneous with I^ogan and Franklin, and in 
which has operated so benefecially upon her literary I the habit of constant intercourse with them was John 



and moral character. 

In 1743, Franklin sugfgested the establishment of a 
college for the education of young men in the higher 
branches of knowledge, from which the Academy, now 
Ae University of Pennsylvania originated; and the next 
year he was one of the chief agents in organizing the 
Pbilosbphical Society. The history of the rise and pro- 
gresa ofthese institutions is so well known that it ia 
qtiite tmneceaary to enter upon it in this place. 

In the provincial annah of Pennsylvania, few names 
appear with more just distinction than that of James 
Lmn, who was successsively Secretary of the Province, 
and Clerk of the Council, Commissioner of property, 
Chief Justice, President of the Council, and what was 
^ better, a most learned, honourable and liberal man. 
It is with his literary character alone that I have at 
presentany concern; and although the quarterly Re- 
views, with characteristic effrontery, have sneered at 
him as "o man of the name of Logan ^ as olmeure as God- 
fitff hmsdf*^ yet certainly as a man of science and let. 
ten be has had few superiors out of the province. — 
He arrived in Pennsylvania in the year 1699, and was 
then in the 35th year of his age. It was not however 
nntil the year 1730 that he became generally known for 
bis proficiency in science. He communicated to the 
Royal Society several valuable pipers, three of which 
*re to be (bund in one volumeof their transactions (the 
38th.) In 1739 he pubhshed at Leyden his valuable 
treatise in Latin, entitled, Experimenfa et meletemata de 
f/ontwrum generationet which was republished in Lon- 
don, in 1747, with a version on the opposite page, by 
Dr. Fothergill.* He printed at Leyden, at the same 

*Tbe translator made the folio win|f remarks in the 
prefikce, '*our authoPa addreaa in choosing and conduct- 



Bartram. This celebrated self-taught philosopher, of 
whom Linnseus said that be was the greatest natural 
botanist in the world, was born near Chester County, in 
the year 1701. His grandfather of the same name with 
himself came fVom Derbvshire in Kngland in 1682. — 
Very early in life his nihng passion, the love of nsture 
and her productions, broke out, and he manifested that 
eagerness and capacity for learning which characterised 

mg experiments and his capacity for the abstrusest re- 
searchea, would doubtless have enabled him to give the 
world ample satisfaction on this intricate subject, had 
he been permitted to prosecute his inquiries. But his 
country called him to more important nfTairs, and kept 
him constantly engaged In employments more immedi- 
ately beneficial to society." 

*The following extracts from his will shows the im- 
portance of the collection: "In my library which 1 have 
left to the city of Philadelphia, for the advancement, 
and facilitating of classical learning, are above 100 vol- 
umes of authors. In, folio, all in Greek, with mostly their 
versions. All the Roman classics, without exception. — 
All the Greek mathematicians, viz: Archimedes, Kuclid, 
Ptolemy, both his Geography and Almagest, whit hi 
had in Greek, (with Theon's Convmentsry, in folio, 
above 700 pages) from my learned friend Pabricio8,who 
published 14 volumes of his Bibliotleque Grecque, in 
quarto, in which after he had finished his account of 
Ptolemy on my inquiring of him at Hamburgh, how I 
should find it,having long sought foiit in vain in England 
he sent it to me out of his own library, telling me it was 
so scarce, that neither prayers nor price could purchase 
it: besides there are many of the most valuable Latin 
authors, and a great number of modem and mathemati- 
cians, with all the three editions of Newton, Dr. Watts, 
Ualley, &c 
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hU his After life. He was the 6rst American who foond- 
ed a boUnic garden; and his reputation became so ex- 
tensive that he corresponded with most of the distin- 
guished foreign philosophers, was made a fellow vi se- 
veral of the scientific societies of Europe, and finally 
appointed American Botanist to George 111. Like 
Franklin, he was very ingenious as a mechanic. The 
house in which he resided waa built by himself; the 
stone was quarried, and the timber prepared by his own 
hands; and on its cpmpletion he dtdicated it by the fol- 
lowing distich which he engraved in front: 
**To God alone: the sliui^hty Lord: 
*'The Holy One by me Adored.** 

John Bartram, 1T70. 
This learned and accomplished man waa bom and 
educated a Quaker, and is said to have been modest and 
gentle in manners, of amiable di}«po8ition and liberal 
mind. He died in September 1777. His son William 
BaHram inherited his father's tastes and talents. In 
1783 he undertook a long and arduous journey, aa he 
says •«at the request of Dr. Fothergil of London to search 
the Floridas, and the western parts of Carolina, and 
Georgia, for the discovery of rare and useful produc- 
tions of nature, chiefly in the regelable kingdom." His 
travels which were published in a thick volume in 1791, 
are fruitful of information, and interesting for botanists, 
contain many valuable facts on the subject of the Indians, 

and not without amusement for readers in general. 

They prove also that the author possessed with his 
father'* taste and talents, his laudable zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and his excellent and liberal feel- 
png«.^ 

['Ih be Concluded,] 



considerate location of aonie of our villages, u in the 
presept instance, and had Dilworthstown been located 
one mile westward on tlie Brandy wine, it would in all 
probability, have been a lar^e manufacturing village. 

The land in the surrounding country, though hilly, la 
fertile and well cultivated, and from its general appear- 
ance I should suppose would produce equal to any in 
the county. Large droves of cattle grazing in the 
fields looked fine and healthy, and the absence of all 
kinds of noxious weeds bespoke the careful and flour- 
ishing fiuwer. I also observed in operation the mowing 
machine, and revolving horse rake, both of which Ches- 
ter county claims as her invention. If the above hasty 
sketch comes within the design of your interesting Re- 
gister, it is at your j^ervice. A TaivKLua. 
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COXKtrVICATSD FOR THX BXOI8TSR. 

PESCRIPTION OF DILWORTHSTOWN. 

Mr, ifozori/,— Observing tliat a portion of your Re- 
gister IS mtendedjA a repository for the preservation of 
every thing relating to the history and improvement of 
our state, 1 would beg leave to communicate through 
ita mtercstmg columns, a short sketch of Dilworths- 
town, a flourishing little village situated in Birming- 
ham townahip, m the south eaatem part of Cheater 
county. 

1 dooH know when, Mr. Editor.I have passed, through 
a village of its size and situation, where so great a de- 
^^i^ ®If "^rP"*® ^^^ *»l«"t '• w happily concentra- 

c.'u , ""i^^" *«d mechanics, "the bone and sinew 
of the place," are industrious, intelligent and accom- 
plibhed, the ladies somewhat inclined to *'azure^" and 
society in general far superior to that generally found 
in villagca of the same grade. There was one thing 
surprised me very much, and which will ever be found 
uidicative of a liberal and well informed people; I mean 
the general duaeminatiofi of newspap^<s throughout the 
village. There is also a small, but well selected library 
m the Township, and a handsome little sbooUhouse un- 
ller the supermtendance of a distinguished scholar. 

The precise time when Dilworthstown first laid cUim 
to the title of ^-Village." I am ignoivit of, but it la well 
itnown to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, as bemg 
theresting place of part of the British army after the 
batueot Brandy wine, and that a large number of the 
wounded of both armies lay there for several weeks.— 

u ^^* c ^*" ^*« **^^«" possession of bv the British 
ahortly after the battle,and iu almost immediate evacua- 
tion n»«ie d.vers jokes for their waggish neighbors, who 
accused them of starving their Boyal visitor?^ 

1 he improvements in Dilworthstown, though never 
ropidba^e been gradual, and its present sppearance 
bids fair to r^valita flourishing neighbour. West Chea- 
ter. The pnn^ipal manufiusturing establishments sre 
Hatting and Wl^eelwrighting, of which,! am informed 
there is a tolerable brisk trade. The scarcity of water 
will eyer prevent its being an important manufacturing 
town, and here I woujd rernarK the great incon 



In tlie eatimate of the natural productions and re- 
souroes of sny district of country, its minerals claio a 
particular notice. Of late it is almost as cooivian for 
the curious snd intelligent enquirer to ascertain the ge* 
ology and mineralogy of a locality^ as to inform kiiaatlf 
of its agfricultural products. 

In the course of such enquiries, mineral waters ob- 
tain their due share of attention. 

Nature in the material world, haa arranged a bappj 
and just distrib ution of fsvora. Open and ridi euHiva- 
ble countries are comparatively limited to mineial pro- 
ducts, while the nigged and apparently poor ranges of 
mountainous countries are in reality the magazmca of 
deep and inexhaustable treasures. 

It is not only of their beautiful and productive vallift 
that such counties as Mifl9in boast, their hUls and moun- 
tains, while they diversify, and add grandeur toihe 
face of the country, yield peculiar and ofien inappreci- 
able wealth. 

These remarks are suggested by a very recent and 
interesting attention to the water of a spr'mg in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this borough. It really holds oqt 
so far, the mo»t encouraging and promiaing results. 
The water is evidently of strong impregnation, and ex- 
erts pretty uniform effects upon those who have dmak 
of it. 

It is not now discovered for the first time; it was 
known many years ago to the earKer inhabitants of 
Lewistown, and among othera waa visited by the late 
Judge Walker of this district. Tf him there was full 
evidence of a peculiar quality and strength in the wsr 
ter, and he predicted for it an extensive usefulness and 
fame. Recent experiment and observation confirm the 
above opinion, and seem to fufnish new and strong 
grounds for the realisation of anticipationa almost ft>^ 
gotten. 

This mineral spring is upon land, the property of 
James Miliiken, Esq. a rich and productive farm ad* 
joining the borough of Lewistown . It riaes at the foot 
of a firm bank of limestone fotmation, and within a 
stone's throw of tiie west bank of the Kiahacequilla% 
The immediate bed of the spring is a sof^, boggy* tre- 
mulous soil, originally gain^ perhaps from the adjoin* 
ing stream, covering round river stone^and white grav- 
el, upon tliis peat soil grow abundanuy, ruahf$p irot^ 
weed, ihoroughttemt wiM colian^ £ifc. Uc, The springii 
full, copious and uniform, about twenty inches deepy 
and nearly three feet over the surface, lK>iling up con- 
stantly to the top. A growing ash tree spreads over it 
a complete and grateful shade. 

The general locality is highly attractive » and marked 
by unusual beauty. Standing upon the bank occupieo 
by the farm house, the spectator traces a wide and no- 
ble amphitheatre of mountains. In front he ^ the 
creek winding its way by an easy circuit, and directly 
across, the fields of a well cultivated and firultful bm- 
side— to the left the eye runs over the hills in the.rear 
of Lewistown, and rej}oses upon the blue summtts of 
the mountain barriers of K'lshacoqu'dlaf iralleV'-t<>. ^ 
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f»rfn» riEirte^ »)fit>uiiU by the hiigbt «n4 cold wMom of 
tlie KisbAcoqutU«0, aiid bcjond again, the broad boun- 
dary of the mountains of the Juniata, clothed in deep 
vejxlure. This is a striking feature in the landscape un. 
der description. Stretching l^r away, the lengthened 
line of the Tuacarora points out the course of the de- 
fcending Juniata, and receding? in increasing distance 
is at length lost among bills iiothing like it in elevation. 
Taming rearward the town appears at the distance of 
balf a mtle, a picturesqiie and lively point in the^ cir- 
cle. The hum and bustle of a flourishing and business 
town, now and then striking the ear. Such is the 
outline of this latursl Panorama. Here are abundant 
materials and elements for the g^ratification of the eve 
of laste, and the lovers of romantic beauty. Seen by 
the gU>win|^ beams of the newly risen sun, or as it re- 
flecM the sinking and softened light of its last rays, it 
if a pictufe of eminent loveliness and sylvan beauty. 
The immediate vicinity of the spring itself is suscepti- 
ble of every picturesque ornament and finish. 

in a sanative and bealthAil point of view, Milliken's 
spring urges no ordinary claims. Very siinilar in gene- 
ral characteristics and properties to the Bedford watersi 
it bids 5ur to attract gfeneral interest, as it has already 
eng^a^d the earnest attention of the citizens of Lewis- 
towfi. Its effects considered in thennselves and inde- 
pendent of the application of the tests and re-age nt8» 
furnish satisfactory testimony in Its favor. In the quan- 
tity ordinarily taken at Bedford of Ma< water, thit proves 
equally puxgalivc and diuretic, and is not deficient in a 
tonic and bracing effect. Taking from 4 to 8 tumblers 
before breakfast has produced no unpleasant effect, 
unless indeed the stomach was in an unfavorable con- 
dilioo, or that it was an over quantity for the beginning. 
This ioconvenieace attends the indiscreet use of every 
other medicinal water known. The best medicinsl wa- 
ter in the world cannot be drank with impunity, its 
quantity mnit be oaeasured by advice and experience, 
and generally speaking the system should be put in a 
state of preparation for its i»e. Sud^ examination as 
has already been made of this water, for it is only a very 
short time since any attention has been directed to it, 
renders it highly probable that a considerable quantity 
of tbe neutral salts is contained in it, chiefly compoui^ 
muriates and sulphates* wHh some iron. The chief of 
all these being the elements of Epsom salts, and com- 
mon salt, which ane the very best ingredients that can 
enter into the composition of Mineral waters of this 
class. The wsler is to be accurately analyzed 
immediately and the result will be duly given ^to the 
public 

In the mean time there is a reasonable assurance of 
the value and usefulness of the water. It is now in the 
act of being tried by many citizens of our borough, 
and vith fair prospects of benefit To the victims of 
Juniata fevers, whether birious or otherwise, and the 
long and painful chronic ills, that afflict so many young 
and old, it offers a healing fountain, and though we hold 
not out the sacred pool of Hethesda, and the attendant 
aiigel, we promise to the afflicted (excepting inflam- 
matory diseases, or cases depending upon increased ac- 
tion, unless previously reduced^ from the regulated and 
discreet use of this water, abunoant relief and beneflt. 
LewiiUfwn, Jiug. 17, 1830. 3/ifflin Ea^k. 



JESSE TBhLf 

Whose death at WilkesBarre, was mentioned in the 
last Reiordt deserves from his merit and our ancient 
IHetidsbip, a more peculiar notice. His illness orast 
have been brief, as be was upon tha bench, performing 
bis aecustoBied duties as Judge, the preceding week, 
and was burted on Wednesday the lltb instant. 

Judge Fell was a native of Bucks county. Brought up 
a member of the Society of Friends, be used tbe plain 
language in domestic and ^lore ftiendly intercourse. — 
Soon lihet pemo? Ing to Luzerne, he was elected Sher- 



iff of the county, and in a time of excitement^ for the 
dispute between the Pennsylvania claimants and Con.> 
necticttt settlers, then prevailed, performed the duties 
of the offloe to ^neral satisfaction. After the expira- 
tion of the SbenfTs term be received an appointment 
to the office of Associate Judge, from Gov. Mifflin, 
which he held till his death, a period of more than 35 
years; fulfiiliog the duties of the station with intelli- 
gence and an uprightnes so pure,that we do not remem« 
ber to have heard the slightest censure or complaint; 
which is the mere remarkable, and redounds to his 
credit, as his prepossessions were in favor of Pennsyl- 
vania claimants, and contests were continually occurring 
between them and their opponents, the Yankees, in al- 
most every variety of form, which he was called to de- 
cide, ^ Colonel Pickering went to Luzerne about the 
same time that Mr, Fell removed there. An intimscy 
subsisted between them, which produced mutual respect 
and attachment that only terminated with life. For a 
great many years Judge Fell kept the Inn as you enter* 
ed tbe town, at the sign of the Buck, and his house was 
the head.quartem of the Judges and Lawyers, the lat- 
ter of whom in those northern Counties, especially in 
the olden time, were in the habit of travelling u-om coun- 
ty, to county, to attend the different courts. Hence, /), 
Clymer, A. T, Dick, J. Rosa, E, R, Evaru, Z). Smithy D. 
Levjif, and occasionally Siigreaves^ JOuncant WaiU^ and 
Huttonp were his inmates. Judges Rush and Cooper^ 
put up with him; and of all these, the Judge in his so- 
cial hours, had some pleasant and characteristic anec- 
dotes to relate; for tliough a man generally of few 
words, he was a nice observer of character, & thorough 
judge of i>iankind. 

Few nien wrote as plain and beautiful a hand as Judge 
Fell; his hand writing was indeed, so excellent, as to 
be an enviable accomplishment; and was of much use 
to him; for while the Commissioners — Cooper^ Steely Wil^ 
aon, &c were settling the contested claims under the 
Law of '99, he was constantly employed as a Clerk; 
and afterwards the County Commissioners required his 
ser%-ices, through all the vicissitudes of party, as Clerk 
to the board. 

He was a man of lucid and strong mind; of decision 
and firmness of character; he wrote well, and in early 
times published a course of essays in the papers under 
the signature of Epaminondas^ sustaining the laws and 
claim of Pennsylvania, against writers on the other 
side. Indeed, though it is too kte to say so now« the 
landholders ought to have made him a present of a mile 
square offlrst rate land, for the services of his pen. 

I mentioned that he was a man of few words; an anec- 
dote or two, which, though simple in themselves, are 
yet so far illustrative of character, that I cannot think 
but thev will be acceptable. It is nearly thirty years 
ago: The President Judge was detained from court by 
ilTness—he was on the bench, and a lawyer, who has 
since risen, in another state, to rreat eminence, then 
full of ardour, offered, as the foundation of a suit, to the 
Court and Jury, a paper purporting to be a note of 
hand, of long standing, the name, if ever signed, torn 
off. **Itisnota note'* — said Judge Fell. The Law- 
yer argued, reasoned, explained, and wished to intro- 
duce verbal testimony to sustain it. **// ianota note,** 
said the Judge. The lawyer took another tack, and 
read decisions from the books, until the Judge had lis^ 
tened as long as was deemed fitting — when throwing 
the paper on the table, he said with emphasis-- '*J2 u 
notanoW'—znd there the matter ended. Brief and 
decided he entered into no elaborate argument; but 
gave his opinion— and the suit was never resumed. 

A man bad come through the swamp, as it was called^ 
before the turnpike was made, having been robbed, aa 
he said, on the road, of a large sum of money: he called 
the chief men of Wilkesbarre together, to state hit 
cause, expecting the villain should be pursued, and his 
loss, in part, at least, made up. All assembled, tbe 
gentleman related his story circumstantiaHy — when 
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they all turned to Judre Fell, as the most venerable, for 
his opinion. **Ji is off a Aum," — said the Judge. The 
gentleman robbed was disconcerted; but protested, 
•wore, and looked imploringly. **// isaUa Aum,"-*-re- 
peated the Judge, not in a passion, but with firmness. 
At length the man confessed, that out of money, he bad 
resort^ to this artifice to recruit his finances. 

On an occasion of great excitement, when the time 
had arrived, tliat a party to which he belonged must 
recede, or take more decisive steps, the Jud^e was ap- 
plied to. ** We must be men or mice," was his emphat- 
ic remark. 

Throughout all his life. Judge Fell enjoyed remarka- 
bly good health, which may in part be ascribed to the 
daily labor, during spring and summer, in his garden. 
It was Ilia recreation — his delight — and amply was he 
repaid by having a garden beautiful and productive, rich 
in every variety of miit and vegetable. 

Anthracite coal had for many years been burnt in 
Smith Shops, but was deemed of no value for any other 
purpose.— J ud|^e Fell, however, reasoned otherwise, 
and reasoned nght. He made the first experiment of 
burning it in a grate, and succeeded even beyond his 
most sanguine expectations, to the surprise and agfree- 
able disappointment of his neighbors. In this particu- 
lar he was a public benefactor; and deserves lasting 
praise, and gratitude, not from the citizens of Luzerne 
alone, but from the City and all Pennsylvania; for had it 
not been for his experiment, we might, even now, have 
regarded it, as it was regarded before, as of no market- 
able value. 

The virtties which go to make up an excellent 
character, were all concentrated in him. Benevolence, 
public-spirit, integrity, shone eminently in life. I do 
not think he had an enemy in the world. His habits 
were temperate — his attention to business regular, and 
he fulfilled all the duties of a good citizen, and good 
neighbor in an exemplary manner. 

In form he was about the middle height — well set, 
and roust have been strong and active in early life; his 
Dice was round, of Graecian cast, and there was a pecu- 
liar but not unpleasant protuberance of the under lip, 
which gave the impression of firmness and decision: 



to Maj. Shaffher, and all your worthy officers and soldi- 
ers, and assure them we shall ever hold them in the 
greatest esteem. 

We pray that you may have an agreeable ptssagt 
across the ocean, and that you may receive from your 
illustrious sovereign, the ju^ reward for your many roe* 
ritorious actions, performed in support of liberty and 
the honor of the allied arms, and are with great regard, 
yours most, &c. 

James Smith, Thomas Hartley, Archibald llcClesn, 
William Bailey, David Jameson, George Stake, Da- 
vid Grier, John Johnson, Michael Graybild, Zacheus 
Shughart, Geo. Gibon, Henry Miller, Andrew Billmey- 
er, Frederick Youce, Edward Langworlhy, George 
Lewis Leffler, John Ehrman, Robert Dunn, Jacob Hay, 
Joseph Rothrock, Martin Kreber, John M'Pherson, 
Beltzler Spangler, Edward Crawford, Michael Evei^, 
H. Alexander, Godfrey Lenhart, James Edie, David 
Gaudier, Conrad I^mb, Michael Hahn. 

York, ydv, 19M, 1783. 

GiNTLiMXir, — I received your polite address of the 
18th, and from its impression on my own feelings, and 
of the officers and soldiers of the Legion, I am truly hap- 
py in giving vou our united and roost hearty tlianks.^ 

If the Legion has observed that good conduct, wbieli 
merits the applause you give it, I conceive that in so do- 
ing, they have Only discharged their duty, and obeyed 
punctually the orders and intention of his Excellency 
General Washington, whose exemplaiy virtues, talents 
and honour, must have raised ambition to some merit in 
those, who like the corps I have the honour to com- 
mand, placed all their confidence in him. 

Permit me to say Gentlemen, that soldiers cannot be 
guilty of misconduct where the Inhabitanta are kind to 
them, also are attached to the cause of their country, and 
are so respectable as those of York. 1 think it my duty 
to thank you for the good behaviour of the Legion, 
whiUt amongst you, for it was encouraged and support- 
ed by your conduct towards them. 

I shall only add, that although the greater part of us 
will shortly return home, the conchision of the war 
rendering our longer stay unnecessary, we shall be bap- 



services should be deemed of importance. 
I have the honour to be with, Ste. 

ARMAND MARQUIS DE LA HOUERIE. 



Generally grave and thoughtful, his countenance, how- py again to join the army of America, if in future, our 

ever, assumed a glow of light and cheerfulness, when * ' .». » ^ -<•• 

animated by conversation among friends. I knew him 

long, and more than esteemed:-^l loved him as a father. 

In early life; in the ardor of an electioneering contest, 

I oflTended him — ^the blame was all my own; and 1 made 

an apology. He received it well — gave me a friendly 

caution, and I owed much to his future countenance 

and friendship. 

His was not the meteor's glare which a successful 
military career throws around its votaries; nor the 
«parkling flashes of the orator or poet, that like the 
northern lights, flash to the zenith in corruscations that 
amaze while they charm. His was the Viild and steady 
lustre of usefulness and honor, gathering strength and 
increasing in brightness throughout a long life, adorned 
by every private virtue, devoted with unshaken fideli- 
ty to the public service. Farewell, venerable and be- 
loved Friend. Honor be to your Memory.— FiL Rec, 



York.Toum, Nod, 18/^ 1783. 

TO BRIGADIER GENERAL ARMAND MAR- 
QUIS D£ LA ROUERIE. 

Hearing that your Legion is about to be disbanded, 
and that you will aoon return to your native country, 
we the inhabitants of York, in Pennsylvania, express to 
you the high sense we entertain of the strict discipline, 
good conduct and depoKment of the officers and soldi- 
ers of your corps, whilst stationed amongst us for ten 
months past. 

We return to you our hearty thanks, as well for the 
services rendered to America in the field, as for the at- 



tention you have paid to the property and civil rights of 

the people. Be pleased to communicate our sentiments ' king oil on my farm, 1 thought it would^greatly enhance 
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From the American Fanner. 
SUNFLOWER OIL. 

York Sulphur Sj^Hngs, Jhtgust 7/h, 1830. 
J. S. Skinnxb, Esq.* 

JMar ^I'r,— Ihave been located here this week, and 
only received your polite note last evening. And I 
pray you to command me in any services or good offices 
which I can render in return. 

I may be too sanguine in believing that the sunflower 
oil will be to a great extent a substitute for the olive, as 
well as the spermaceti, and where it can be grown as 
with us to an unlimited extent; its importance is incal- 
culable. T^he improvement I have made produces a 
gallon from the bushel, three parts cold pressed, where 
the former modes only produced about a quart, and 
that not good. In the oil which 1 have made there 
may be observed a slight aromatic taste, which to me 
is pleasant, but I think by my machinery being more 
perfectly made,! can free it from tbataltogetber.Tbe im- 
provement consists chiefly inseparatingthebull fit>mtbe 
kernel, and mashing the kernel into a pulp. Any per- 
son having waterworks can have the whole machineryi 
including the press and privilege at about $300; this in- 
cludes all expenses of making and putting up the works 
— the power requisite must be sufficient for a soall 
pair of stones. 

In a matter of this kind my feelings are in opposition 
to a monopoly of the right, but having works for ma* 
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their value by baviog an excluaiTe right for my own 
neighborhood; toother places I will give it on very 
reasonable tertns. 

Under theae circumstances 't thought it right to ap- 
ply for a patent; 1 have not thought of any price for the 
priTiiege as yet, but it shall be so low as not to stand in 
the way of any person using it.' 

From these hints you may be able to satisfy your cor- 
respondents, or if you please to refer them to me» I will 
give fiill infoHnation to any of them with pleasure. — 
The ease with which the crop is grown, ana its splen- 
did appearance in a field, are strong recommendations 
if even its value ihould be far less than I anticipate. 

I will take the liberty of giving you hints for publica- 
tion U I progress, either in the cultivation or making the 
oil from time to time. 

On my return, which will be on Monday, I will send 
yoQ some bottles of the oil which you can try, either 
tor burning or other uses. 

With great regard, I am your obedient servant, 

Cbas. a. Barxitz. 



METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

Accordinif to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
ring the time specified. 
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Between 5 & 7, A. M. 1943 is the number of degrees 
of the Thermometer during the month. 
Dots. 
1943-1-30-64+ Between 5 and 7, A.M. 
2575jJJl-83-f At Noon. 
23974-31-77+ At Sunset. 

— DATS. 

224—3 -74+ Average. 
Quantity of Rain that felt 73 

FSofenl Siorm, — During the violent thunder storm 
vhich occurred on the afternoon of Sunday the 1st inst. 
the dwelling hoooe of Jj§eph Wtstatt in Lower Dublin 
tovuhip, about eleven miles from this city, was stnick 
hf the hghteningf and although the family, consisting 



of seven or eight individuals, were all in the house at 
the time, not one of them received any material injury. 
The house was defended by a I'tgfhtning rod, extend- 
ing from several feet above the top of the chflnney to 
the g^und, but did not penetrate much below the sur- 
face. A few feet from the ground, this rod was attach- 
ed to the wall by an iron staple considerably greater in 
its diameter than the rod itself. The electric fl^id ap- 
pears to have been attracted by this rod, and conducted 
safely falong until it arrived at the staple above alluded 
to, when it lefl its downward course, and proceeding in 
the direction of the staple it burst its way through the 
wall into the adjoining parlor, passing in its course 
through a closet containing a large quantity of China, 
most of which was broken to pieces; thence into a hea- 
vy sofiii which was ripped up, thrown into the middle 
of the room, and finally passed out of the front door, 
which was very much shattered, and a part of the pan- 
nelljng carried nearly forty feet from the^ house. The 
windows, chairs and other furniture of the room were 
much broken and shattered over the floor. It is some- 
what extraordinary, that within a few feet of the side 
of the house to which the conductor was attached, 
stood a large tree, many feet higher, and almost over- 
shadowing the upper extremity of the conducting rod>- 
this tree escaped unscathed. 

Before concluding this narration,! will just bring into 
notice two circumstances in connection with it, the con- 
sideration of which may lead to results of practical utili- 
ty. The first is, that the electric fluid must have been 
powerfully drawn to the point of the conductor from 
among the very leaves and branches of the tree which 
surrounded and overtopped it; — thus furnishing another 
very strong proof of the great utility of these rod» in 
preserving our beildingsirom the effect of this powerful 
and subtle agent. 

The second, is the fact of the fluid travelling safely 
along the conductor until it reached the staple, whicn 
being larger than the rod, afforded greater facility for 
its passage, and hence turned the whole violence of the 
stream u])on the walls of the house. In this instance, 
as in mosr others which I have examined, the conduct- 
I ing rod was suffered to pass immediately in contact 
with the'roetalic staples by which it was secured to the 
wall. This should never be the case, but to avoid all 
danger, the rod, where it passes through the staples, 
or other fasteningfs, should be surrounded by some non- 
conducting substance, or at least be prevented fiom 
touching the metallic fastenings. 

One other circumstance important to the efficacy of 
the rod, is that its continuity be preserred throughout 
its whole length, and that it be inserted several feet be- 
low the surface of the gfround, inclining a little fh>m 
the foundation of the building. It may not be unne- 
cessary to mention, that in the chamber immediately 
over the room which was so shattered by the lightning, 
several of the members of the family were sitting at the 
time, and what is still more remarkable^ is, that Joseph 
Wistar, himself, just before tho house was struck, went 
to the parlor door with the view of lymg down upon 
the SO&, but finding he could not open it without some 
difficulty, owingto atriflin5 derangement of, the latch, 
he turned away and went up to one of the chambers^ 
where he was reposing when the house was struck, and 
the very sofa upon which he intended to have reclin- 
ed, was literally torn to piecf.—Jmer, DaHyMoer, 

I Tht Delaware CanaL^Tht work on the Delaware 
division of the Pennsylvania canal, from Briatol to Eas- 
ton is rapidly progressing. A few sections remain to 
be finished; but it is thought the work will be entirely 
completed this season. From New hope to Bristol, 25 
mile% the work has been principally done for some 
time, and the water was let into the canal at Newhope 
from the Delaware river, week before last. The water 
had got as far down as Morrisville, 15 miles, when our 
post rider croMcd^t on Wednesday morning. The po- 
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nnit ftmU af the grcmnd in that neighboorhood, how- 
ever, wiU prevent it progretting mveli farther for tome 
time. We ware informed that there have fiewer leaks 
taken plaee tham ia ucual, upon the finl letting^ in of 
water to a new eanal. On Saturday the Slit July, a 
Company of about forty persons, made an ezcursioa 
from New-Hope, in a bo«t drawn by a horae, four or fhre 
miles down the canal; they returned highly pleased with 
the trip. The low state of the river at this time pre^ 
vents the water beif»|^ raised in the oanal more than 
about 2^ feet, as fiu* down as the first lock, which is six 
miles We ace informed it will be necessary to con- 
struct a dam at N«w*Hope so m to raise the water suf- 
ficient for feeduif the canal from that place to Bristol, 
aa it is exceedtngiy doubtful whether the water in the 
i,ebigh will be sufficient for the canal above New- 
hape. 

We were pleased to find the great improvement 
which has been made in the river rrad. In many places 
the canal having to be made where the road run, all 
tiwrelling has been stopped for some time above New^ 
hope. It is now so far completed that the River line of 
of Stages travel the road from New-Hope to Easiton, 
with perfect mfety ; it is considerably wider than it fpr- 
meriy waf, and for many miles runs along the upper 
bank of the Canal. We do not know of anotlier road 
of the same extent, in this part of the Country, which 
presents so many altractiona, to the lover of picturesque 
scenery as this doe^ The canal and river DeUware 
on one side» and the high projecting rocks on the other, 
and occasionally an extended plain of great fertility, are 
constantly presenting objects worthy of notice and ad- 
iBiration. — Bueka Co* InUL 



Prmdent Jkkn^ of Alleghany colle^^ has politely 
favoured the editor with a pleasing specimen of the co- 
ooon^ formal by .bout 2000 rilk wonws under his „,„rtbeleM importtnt, if we would prcMrye fcct 

management, this season, in the college edifice. — This, I _. _ _ ^ r. ^^.-^ » *•__ r___ _•.. 

we believe is the first esaay, which has ever been made, } 
to introduce tlie silk worm iato this section of Pennsyl- 
vania, and we do most cordially congratulate our much 
esteemed friend and the public at large, on tlie siic- 
cess which has attended his f ifort. The fact is thns de- 
monstrated, that silk may be manu&ctured in this, as 
well as in otiier regions of the republic.— The cocoons, 
we learn, weigh at the rate of 400 to a pound. Ten 
pounds of cocoons will, make a pound of raw, or three 
quarters of a pound, of finished silk. — Crawford Afes. 



Lotetfsfiatffe.— Several fine housea are erecting at thii 
place, which will« when completed, rank among the 
largest and beat in our vicinity. Jh, 

We extract this week a portion of a very interesting ar- 
ticle modestly styled ' noiet om the provincial litefstare 
of Pa.' fVom the first volume of transactions of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. It is a subject of na- 
tional pride and exuhation, that the first settlers ff 
Peimsylvaniat were so sealoiis in the cause of littfatarei 
An elementary school, it appears, was established tbe 
same year with the arrival of William Penn, land four 
years after, a printing press was in operatioiH *sowitf 
broad oast,' to use Mr. Wharton's lang«age^ the seeds 
of knowledge and virtue. So early an introduction of 
the latter engine of morality, intelligence and refine* 
ment, has no parallel in the colonial history of North 
America. — Stronger evidence of tbe character of oox 
provincial ancestors, need not be adduced. A desire 
to propagate learning and advance the cause of virtue, 
can exist in minds orly, in which they have been habit- 
ually cultivated and cherished. 

Attention is invited to tbe amusing aacount of the 

Philadelphia Bar, which we publish to-day, extracted 

from Mr. Watson's Annals. The portraitures will be re- 

cognized as generaNy accurate. We may incidentally 

observe of the book in question, that the errors which 
have been discovered in it, are such as can easily be 

rectified in another edition. These, though minute, sre 

not 
give currency to fiction. Exemption from mistske m 
a performance so various and diversified in its contenti, 
^^ould be miraculous; particularly as nuiny of tbe anec- 
dotea were orally related to the author — a mode of cotn- 
munication, in every repect, liable to exception and dis- 
trust. 



DIED, 

At Charleston, S. C. on the 36th of June, Cspt. John 
Williamson, a native of the State of Pennsylvania. He 
eariy espoused the revolutionary cause, arid by his pei^ 
aonal influence mised and equippe<l a uniform company I 
in the oounty^f Lancaster, with which he proceeded to 
jphiladelptua^and entered into the State service. Whilst 
Oft the fpontiera of New York, he was appointed Qiiar- 
tcv-master-^but when Cbngress undertook the organi- 
sation of all the troops, the Captain not receiving a sta- 
tion, he emigrated to the South, where he entei^ into 
mercantile enterprise, with various success at first, but 
finally retired with an ample fortune— part of which, at 
liaaesi during life, he disposed of, in ha own peculiar 
way, for benevolent and useful purposes. He was bro- 
ther to the Hon. Hiigli Williamson, who rendered im- 
portant aerviees to his country through Dr. Franklin, 
while at the Court of St. James, in detecting the dupli- 
Gitv of Qovemor Hutchinson. The Captain- died of an 
infiaromation of the intestines, in hia 79th year. 



We perceive by the last number of the Foi eign Quar- 
terly Review of London, that a Foreign Review and 
Miscellany, called^ Jbntologfa SUtnierOt haa been estab- 
lished at Turin. This work is devoted to matter of 
general interest selected from the foreign periodicals 
abridging such as are too long, and mutilating others the 
sentiments of which do not accord with the narrow 
views of the censorship. Among the English articles 
of the number issned, is one f>om the North American 
Review, on the pfinapla of EhcutiorC Our readers 
may recollect the excellent article with that title, the 
principal part of which is a survey of Dr. James Rusk's 
Philosophy of the human voice. It is contained in the 
July No. for 1829. The selection of that anide, sboos 
that the book leviewed, notwithstanding its neglect at 
home, is destined to « attain a proper degree of cele- 
brity in every country wheso the merits of originality, 
and usefulness have a due appreciation. 



jRhtf Bond Carriages. — A daily communication be- 
tween our place and the towna on the Schuylkill Valley 
Rail-road has been formed by carriages to Port Carbon, 
snd from thence by cars up the rail-road. This is a 
l^at convenience, and4l promises to become a fiivor- 
fte trip for parties of pleasure, and sls»ngers visiing our 
borough. — Mina *« JournaL 



PHnted every SATURDAY MORKINO by WILLIAM F 
GEDDES, No. B9 Locntt Street, PhiladHphta: wl^re, and M 
the PUBUCATIOW OFFICE, IS FRANKUN FLACB. m^ 
door back of tin Pm( OfWc» (Iwek rMm) tutoeriptHms viH be 
thankAilly imeirtd. Mm VtVS DOLLAKa pM- aMiitai, pay*M» 
anniiajly by •Qbteribcra nsmHng in or mv (be «4ty« or 
here it an a^vnt. Otbar •abMriber* p»y \m aivsntrw^ 
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Memoir* of the. HUtorieal Sodtty of Petmsyhania. 

VOTXB OV THX 

PROTINCIAIi I.ITEUATURB OF PENNSYL'A. 

Bt Tboxab I. Whabtoh, E8<i. 
[Conduited from page 140 ] 

The subject of sUvery aod the slave trade agitated 
the public miud of Pennsyhrama yery early in its cob- 
Btal life, and sent men to the press with a long succes- 
sion of pamphlets. Before the end of the 17th centu- 
ry, George Keith published an essay against the traffic 
m slaves, the first remonstrance that this country gave 
birth to^ Dr. Franklin says in a letter dated November 
4th 1789, *<I find' by an old pamphlet in my possession 
tiiat George Keith near an hundred years ago, wrote a 
T>ap$r against the practice of slave holding, said to be 
*^veii i'ertli by the appointment of the meeting held 
by him at Philip James's house in ,4he city of Philadel- 
phia about the year 1693," &c. •'And about the year 
1728, or 1729, (Franklin continues) I myself printed a 
a book for Ralph Sandiford another of your friends of 
this city, against keeping negroes in slaveryt two edi- 
tions of which he distributed gratis. And about the 
year 1736, I printed another book on the same subject 
for Benjamin Lay, who also professed being one of your 
friends,'' &c. The lives of Sandiford and Lay, and of 
Anthony Benezet, another distinguished labourer in the 
ssme cause have been written by a gentlemsn* in no 
wise inferior to either of them in singleness of heart and 
devotion to the pub^c good, and whose philanthropy 
is rendered more useful to his fellow citixens as well as 
honorable to himself by subjection to the discipline 
of a better regulated common sense than seems always 
to have governed the labourers in this vineyard. The 
tone mnd temper in which these memoirs are written, 
and their literary execution gHres us reason to regret 
that their excellent author has not continued his labours, 
and furnished us with biog^phies of some more Penn- 
sylvanians. Sandiford, Lay, and Beneaet, were the prin- 
cipal aiue-revolutiooary writers on the subject of sla- 
very. The first was a native of Liverpool in England, 
and came to Philadelphia while a youth. His early 
years 'were passed as a seaman; in which capacity he 
visited the West Indies. In 1729 he published the 
work to which Franklin alludes, and which in the fash- 
ion of the day then entitled ••The Mystery of Iniquity 
or a brief examination of the practice of the times." He 
died in 1733, at Lower Dublin, in the county of Phila- 
delphia. Benjamin Lay, who went a step beyond him 
m enthusiasm, was born in 1677, in Essex County, Eng- 
land, like Sandiford was a sailor in the early part of his 
life, and came to Philadelphia at the age of 54, where 
be soon began to testify with an equal degree of zeal 
against eating meat and holding slaves.^ In' 1737,- he 
published his first pamphlet arainst slav^^. which was 
followed by many others, all circulated gpatis. His 
enthusiasm on tliis subject was exce8sive,and oAen very 
annoying to others; but his anti-carniverous ' system 
came near proving fatal to himself; for attempting to 
fiut in imitation of the Saviour, he was reduced almost 
to the gates of death. The good sense of his friends 
saved him, and he lived to the patriarchal age of 82.-^ 



l^e life of Anthony Henezet was more diversified by 
incidents, and is better known than those of his prede- 
cessor in the same cause; to which he devoted almost 
his entire life, and his utmost abilities, with surprising 
constancy and zeal. Born in France in 1713, he came 
to Philadelphia at the %%e of 18; where, after passing 
several years, as a teacher in the public schools, he 
became impressed with the subject of African slaveiy. 
In 1762, he published his "account of that part of Afri- 
ca inhabited by the Negroes." Many other works on 
this and religious topics were successfully put forth by 
htm, which all bore the stamp of his mind, strength, sim- 
plicity, and order. He attained an enviable height in 
the estimation of his fellow citizens, and died in 1784, 
aged 71. 



The year 1732, gave birth to David Rittenhouse, a 
man who is deservedly ranked among those benefactors 
and ornaments of this country, by whom her character 
is elevated and distinguished. He was bom at German- 
town in the County of Philadelphia, and was the son of 
a respectable farmer. His fondness for mathematical 
science was displayed at the eaiiy age of 14,,and while 
he was literally at the plough, the handles of which were 
covered with his calculations; and at the age of 17, 
without foreign assistance, he constructed a complete 
clock. Astronomy next became the subject of his in- 
quiries, and procuring a few books, be soon made a 
wonderful prog^ress. In 1768, he completed his first 
orrery, on which occasion Mr. Jefferson observed, that 
*'as.an artist he had exhibited as great proofs of mechan- 
ic genius, as the world had ever produced." The next 
year, in company with several others, a committee of 
the American Philosophicsl Society, appointed for the 
purpose, he observed the Ihinsit of Venus. His report 
on this subject, not only g^ve satisfaction to the friends 
of science in this country, but obtained the applause of 
foreign astronomers. In 1775, he delivered the annu- 
al oration before the Philosophical Society, in which he 
exhibited both his attachment to, and profound know- 
ledge of the science of astronomy, and the soundness of 
his principles as a patriot. The subsequent part of his 
life is well known, and falls without the limits of this 
sketch. He died in June 1796, having tasted a full 
measure of the public honor and respect. '*0n the 
whole," says a foreign writer, "as a philosopher and 
man of science, America has not produced any one su- 
perior to David Rittenhouse. To the principle of libera 
ty, be was invariably attached, his philanthropy was 
universal and rendered him 8 friend to the whole hu- 
man race without distinction of country, color, or^com- 
plexion. In private life, amiable and unassuming; in 
public, a constant and firm assertor of the rights of 



man 



**• 



Vol. VI. 



* Roberta Vaux, Esq. 
19 



In the year 1734*— 5, another religions controversy 
produced another litter of pamphlets. It seems that the 
Rev. Mr. Hemphill, pastor of one^of tire Presbyterian 



*Most of the facts here stated^ are taken from the 
life of Rittenhouse by William Barton of Lancaster; a 
work which although exhibiting perhaps too ostenta<* 
tious a display of learning, is yet pleasingly written, and 
contains mai^ valuable facts illustrative of the political 
and Uterary history of Pennsylvania. 
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meetings, had preached divers popular sermons, incul- 
catini; the duty of good workst but which 4«n being 
tried by the test of orthodoxy were found wanting. — » 
if ccordingly, he was suspended from his clerical func- 
tions by a commissioner of the Synods but continued 
nevertheless to preach in public, In July 1735, *'be 
preached twice to i^ very numerous congregation, at 
the house where the assembly used to meet." Several 
ei^says joro and eon were published. Dr. Franklin him- 
self entered the list in favour of Mr. Hemphill, with 
two pamphlets, besides a very ingenious article in the 
forra^of a dialogue, between two members of the Pres- 
byterian church, which appeared in the gazette of 
April 1735. Mr. Hemphill, though a taking preachei^ 
was an indifferent writer; and after a little while it was 
discovered that the eloquent sermons which he preach- 
ed, were not really his own performances, but borrow- 
ed literally from other divines. Upon which discovery 
he took his departure in quest of better fortune, and 
probably in search of critics, with shorter memories 
than those of Philadelphia. 

Political pamphlets and essays abounded in the years 
^ 1764 and 1765. The great questions of the expedien- 
cy of changing the form of goverment from a proprieta- 
ry to a reg^l one was one of the first discussed. Then 
came the subject of the Indian massacre in Lancaster 
county, and the question of the policy of the govern- 
ment towards this race. And lastly, the right to call 
upon the citizens to bear arms; and as involved in this 
the doctrine of the lawfulness of war, and the expedien- 
cy of the system of government pursued by the Qua- 
kers, were vigorously contested. The principal writers 
were Dr. Franklin, Joseph Galloway, John Dickinson 
and Dr. Smith. Franklin opposed the proprietary in- 
terest, and tn consequence thereof at the election in 
1764, lost his seat in the house which he had held for 
fourteen years. The interest which the contest exci- 
ted, is proved by the number of pamphlets published 
on these questions. No fewer than thirteen published 
in one year, (1764,) remain in the collection of the 
American Philosophical Society. The imposition of 
the Stamp Act produced, as mKV be supposed, great 
activity in the press. The chler writer was John Dick- 
inson, who acquired great distinction at this period, and 
of whose Farmer's Letters, Dr. Ramsey says, that in this 
work, **he may be said to h%re sown the seeds of the 
revolution.*' The celebrated petition to the King, and 
other memorials adopted by Congress^ attest the sharp- 
ness of his pen, and the vigour of his mind, and he was 
no less distinguished for his miscelbineous knowledge 
and cultivated taste. He died at \t^ilmington on the 
15th of February, 1808, at an advanced age. His po- 
litical writings were collected and published in SYoli. 
8vo. in 1810. 

The name of FraneU HopJamon is more identified 
with the revolutionary, than with the provincial history 
of the State; but in sketching out the literature of the 
province, be must not be omitted. A poet, a wit, a pat- 
riot, a chemist, a mathematician, and a judge of the ad- 
mirality; his character was composed of a happy union 
of qualities and endowments, commonly supposed to 
be discordant; and with the humour of Swift 8c Rabelais, 
he was always found on the side of virtue and social 
€»rder. His publications were chiefly of afugfitive nature, 
and originally appeared in the Magazines and Newspa- 
pers. They are admirable in their way, and he is equal- 
ly great in exposing the formalities and pedantry of sci- 
ence, and in ridiculing the absurd pretensions of his 
country's oppressors. Of these productions, the most 
celebrated are The Salt Box; a spechnen of collegiate 
examination; The Battle of the Kegs; The essay on 
Vi^bitewashtng, alid the New Roof, an excellent piece 
in favour of the Constitution of 1788. His work^ in- 
cluding his judicial decisions, vere after his death col- 
lected and published in three rolames. Francis Hop* 



kinson was bom in Philadelphia in 1737, and died in 
his natMre city on the 9ih of May, 1791. 

In the year 1760, 'the Rev. Andrew Bumaby, Vicar of 
Greenwich, in England, travelled through the (then) 
colonies, and in the course of bis journey visited Pbila- 
delphia. On his return, he published an account of his 
tour in a small quarto volume, which is among the 
Franklin pamphlets, at the Athenaeum. He speaks 
thus of Philadelphia, '*arts and sciences are yet in their 
infancy. There are some fiew who have discovered a 
taste for music and pamting; and philosophy teems not 
only to have nMide a considerable progress already* but 
to be daily gaining ground. The Library Society is an 
excellent institution for propsgating ataste for litera- 
ture; and the College well calci^lated to form and culti- 
vate it. This last institution is erected on an admirable 
plan, and is by far the best achool for learning tbroygh- 
out America. It has been chiefly raised by contributions^ 
audits present fund is abo«t jeiO,000, Penn^vania 
money. An account of it imly be seen in Dr. Smith's' 
(the President's) discourses. The Quakers also have an' 
Academy for instructing their youth in classical learn* 
ing, and practical mathematics: there are three teachers^ 
and about seventy boys in it. Besides these, tbiere are 
scTeral schools in the province for the Dutch and other 
foreign children; and a considerable one is going to be 
erected at Germantown." 

In 1774, was published in Philadelphia, a small work, 
entitled '*Observation« en a variety of subjects. Literary, 
Moral, and Religiou^ in a series of original Letters, 
written by a gentleniftn of foreign extraction, who re- 
sided some time in Phihtdelphia," The author vaa the 
Rev. Mr. Duche, an Episcopal Clergyman, who it said 
by Graydon to have been ''a Weak and vain, but proba- 
bly not a bad man." He engaged in the early part of 
the revolutionary conflict: was a whig at first, but when 
the British entered Philadelphia, changed sides, and 
wrote an insolent and presumptuous letter to General 
Washington, in which be advises him to renoance what 
he was pleased to style, '<a degenerate cause." He al- 
so published a volume ef Sermons. The signature* to 
his series of letters is the affected name of Tamoc Caspi- 
pina, two words formed by the first letters of his cleric- 
al title. The Assistant Minister Of Christ Church And 
St. Peter's In Philadelphia, In North America. The 
literary merit of these letters is very small. The obser- 
vations are extremely trite and common-phice, and they 
are brought up in support of the most obvious princi- 
ples of religfioA and morals. The author gives ui fitw 
particulars of the state of things in Philadelphia. He 
bears testimony, however, to the love of letters, which 
has at all times prevailed among us. **Yott would be 
astonished," (he says in one letter p. 11,) **at the gene- 
ral taste for books which prevails among all tfrdera and 
ranks of people in this city. The Librarian (ef the city 
Library,) assured me, that for one person of distinction 
and fortune, there were twenty tradesmen that frequent- 
ed tbis Libnuy." And in a subsequent letter ^'literary 
accomplishments here met with deserved applause: 
such is the prevailing taste for books ef every kind, that 
almost eveiy man is a reader, and by prononncing sen- 
tences right or wrong upon the various publications 
that come in his way,.puts himself upon a level in point 
of knowledge with these several authors." Page 30. 
**Many excellent production in the litenty wi^, have 
been published here. That spirit of freedom which F 
I have already mentioned, has given birth even to ora- 
tors and poets, many of whoso perfemancte I have 
heard and read with the highest satisfaction.^ 



n 



Pennsylvania has produced her ftill share of poeta.-^* 
Besides those I have already mentioned, most be re^ 
corded, the names of Beveridge, Godfrey and Evmi. 
In the year 1765, was published a volume (the first <rf 
the kifid printed in Philadelpbia,) of Latin poemi. Th€ 
author, John Beveridge, wai at the time Profeaior ef 
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Li^guftges in the College & Academy of PhHadelphii* 
to which statioD he was appointed in 1758. He was a 
natire of Scotland* and originally taught a school in 
£denburg.Of this learned person, an amusing account is 
Ifiyen by Graydon» in his entertaining memoirs of his 
own life. He appears to have possessed an accurate 
and profound acquaintance with the ancient languages, 
bat out of these his acquirements were limited; aiS in 
Jcnovledge of human nature, he seems to have been 
about on a par with Dominie Sampson* The manage- 
inent of a school of seventy or eighty boys was entirely 
beyond his powers, although he was nominailjr assisted 
in the business of teaching by two others. His coUec- 
fion of poems, which was published by subscription, 
watentkled **EpistobB FanuUarea, ei JKa QumUun Mia- 
sdfa weg .^' For the most part, these pieces are written 
■rith considerable purity and elegance, but even in Eu- 
rope, where a greater number of competent readers of 
Latin poetry exists, they would probably have shared 
the fate they have met with here, and 

«'rieldedto the wand of dull oblivion." 
In an ingenious poetical address to John Penn, the 
Professor oip Latin more than hints that a conveyance to 
him in lee simple, of some few of the many thousand 
acres oossessed by the Penniamily,wouldnotbean un- 
suitable reward for the immortality bestowed upon him 
by tho poet; and reminds him, that without the aid of 
Viri^l and Horace, the hme of Ajax and Maecenas, 
would have travelled but a little way out of their own 
doors. Notwithstanding these sagacious suggestions 
^oor Beveridge continued to ply the birch, and never. 
It is believed, attained that independence he so pathet- 
ically and poetically coveted. 

Of Thomas Godfrey, the poet and son of the inreni- 
one inventor of the quadrant, a brief memoir has been 
left by his friend Evans. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1736. His father dying when he was very young 
and leaving little property the son received only a plain 
Eniflish education, but displayed in his early years that 
talent for 8c attachment to poetry, which was the delight 
and distinction of his short after life. He is said also to 
have possessed a fine ear for music & a strong inclination 
to painting, to which art he was desirous of being bred, 
but bis friends ordered Otherwise. He was apprenticed 
to a watch maker, but devoted all his leisure hours to 
poetry, and tired of his mechanical employments he ob- 
tained a lieutenant's commission in the Pennsylvania 
Ibrces, raiaed in 1758 for the expedition against fort Du 
Queene, in which station he continued until the cam- 
paign was over, when the provincial troops were dis- 
banded. The succeeding spring he accepted the offer 
of an agency in North Carolina, where he remained 
3 years. On the death of hb employer he returned to 
Pbi]adel|Aia, where he obtained the station of supercar- 
go in a small vessel to New Providence. Here he re- 
mained several months, and then sailed again for North 
Carolina, where in a few weeks after his arrival he died 
of a bilious malignant fever. His death took place in 
Augttst, 1763, in the 27th year of his age. His poems 
are highly praised by his biographer, who extols in glow- 
ing kmgua^ the sweetness of his disposition, the 
warmth of his heart, and the strength of his friendship. 

The Reverend Nathaniel Evans, Minister of the Pro- 
teatant Episcopal Church, and Missionary to Glou- 
•emr county, N. Jersey, published a volume of poems 
in 1770, most of which may be read now with pleasure. 
If net remarkable for energy or originality, the ftivida 
«M animit they are smooth and polished, and indicate 
the possession of a refined taste and lively imagination. 
From a abort memoir of him, which I have seen, it ap- 
pears that he waa bom in Philadelphia, in 1743, and re- 
eeived his education at the aeademy then newly institu- 
ted. After spending six years in this institution, his 
friends withdrew him and placed him in a connting 
house. He devoted his time however to the muses. 



and af^er the expiration of his apprenticeahip returned 
to college, where he applied himself so assiduously to 
the study of philosophy and literature, that by a special 
vote of the trustees on recommendation of the faculty 
be received the degree of M. A., although he had not 
taken the previous degree of B. A* Immediately after 
this he repaired to England where he was admitted into 
holy orders by Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London, who is 
said to have expressed great satisfaction with his essays 
on theological subjects. He returned to Philadelphia 
in December, ir65, and immediately entered upon the 
duties of a miasion at Glouceater, in New Jersey, to 
which he had been appointed. He lived only long 
enough to show his fitness, both moral and mental, for 
the holy ofiice he had undertaken, and closed his blame- 
less life on the 39tb of October, 1767, dying like his 
friend Godfrey, who preceded him only four years, at a 
very eariy age. 

The first £i!er<iry journal ever published in any part 
of the United States appeared in Philadelphia. Thia 
was *<The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle," 
printed and edited by Dr. Franklin, of which the first 
number appeared on the 1st of January, ir41. It waa 
continuea for about a year. A copy of it is in the city 
library. It is chiefly occupied with the procecdinga of 
the English pariiament, and public documents, but con- 
tains nevertheless some original matter, not without in- 
tereat at the present day. Another journal waa pub« 
lished in the aame year by Bradford, entitled **The 
American Magazine," ,but it existed Only two months. 
In 1757, Bradford revived it, but with similar success; 
for only three numbers were published. In 1769 a 
small periodical work of little worth, entitled the ''Pen- 
ny Poat," waa published by Benjamin Mecom. His 
design was to print it weekly, but it was in fact pub- 
lished at irregular periods. Another journal under the 
name of ''The American Magazine," was published in 
1769, by Lewis Nichols, It ended wUhthevear.— 
Niehola was bom in France and educated in Ireland.-^ 
He was the author of a military treatise, written at the 
commencement of the revolution, and I believe attain* 
ed a high rank in the Pennsylvania line. In 1771 was 
published "The Royal Spiritual Magazine or Christian's 
Grand Treasury:" a few numbers only appeared* In 
1775 RohertAitkeo printed"The Pennsylvania Magaamc 
or American Monthly Mueeum." Thomas Paine was 
editor, and one of tho principal writei-s for this journal. 
Many of the artidea bear the impress of his powerful 
writing, and the journal is on ether accounts one of the 
best which appeared before the Revolution. 

The activity of the presa of Philadelphia before the 
revolution, and the general diffusion of a literary taste 
is proved by the large number of literary productions 
«f the period yet extant* It is not possible now, per- 
haps, to ascertain the exact number that were published, 
but it may aurprise many to learn that there are in the 
city library no fewer than 459 worka printed in Pbila- 
delplua before the revolution. Of these, 4'i5 arc original 
books and psmphlets, and 34 reprints of foreign books 
and pamphleta. frlany were doublleas printed which 
were never purchased for the library, and some that 
were in the library have been lost or destroyed. Per. 
haps one third might safely be added to the number in 
the library, which would give upwards of 600 for the 
number of works printed in the province. 

In the year 1768 Robert Bell, who did a good deal for 
literature in his way, came to PhiUdelphia. He waa a 
Scotsman by birth but had lived several years in Dub- 
lin, as a bookaeller, in which capacity he was some 
time the partner of George Alexander Stevens, so well 
known for his humour and facetiousness. Bell first ea- 
tabUshed himself as shook auctioneer, and afterwards 
as a bookseller. In 1773 he undertook a stupendoua 
enterprise for the time, the reprinting of Blackstone's- 
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CommenUrirs, in four volumes, ocUvo; with a supple- 
ment in a fif\h volume. A liberal subscription however 
rewarded his exertions, and he shortly afterwards pub- 
lished a second edition of BUckstone in quarto, and 
editions of Robertson's Charles the Fifth, and of Fergu- 
son's W>B»fky on'Civil Society, besides minor works. He 
waa also publisher of the original edition of Paine's cele- 
brated pamphlet Common iknu* It is said that Paine 
was at one time in Bell's employ as a clerk^^ After the 
war broke out, Bell, finding his regular business as a 
bookseller interrupted, resumed that uf selling at auc- 
tion; and travelled from New Hampshire to Virginia 
with books for sale. In the course of one of these ex- 
peditions, he died at Richmond in Virginia, in Septem- 
ber, 1784. In business he was perfectty fair and up- 
right, and is said to have been a very pleasant compan- 
ion.^ He had a vein of eccentricitv however in his com- 
position, which appeared sometimes in bis advertise- 
ments. Those for sale at auction were commonly head- 
ed: 'Me wells and Diamonds to be sold or sacrificed by 
Robert Bell, humble provedore to the sentimentalists." 
Announcing Blackstone's Commentaries and oth^ 
books to be published by subscription, be invitea the 
public in these words: "fnteniional encouragen^ who 
wish for a paKicipation of this Beniitnenial btmquet, are 
|n|uested to send their namea to Robert Bell," &c. 

Literature and science received ample encouragement, 
both by words and deeds, from the provincial govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania. Before one English foot had 
been pUced on tke soil of the colony, the venerable 
and illustrious founder issued a manifesto, containing 
the soundest doctrines of pohtical philosophy, and the 
most convincing reasons in support of them. The fol- 
lowing passages deserve to be constantly b^rne in mind 
in every district of this country. "Governments like 
clocks go from the motion men g^ve them; and as 
governments are made and moved by men, so by them 
they are ruined too. Wherefore governments rather de- 
pend upon men than men upon governments. Let 
men be good and the government cannot be bad; if it 
be ill they will cure it. But if men be bad let the go- 
remment be ever so good they will endeavour to warp 
Iki^d spoil it to their turn. That therefore which makes 
a good constitution must keep it, viz. men of wisdom 
and virtue, qualities that because they descend not with 
worldly inheritances must be carefully propagated by 
a virtuous educationof youthffbr which after ages will owe 
more to the care and prudence of founders, and the suc- 
cessive magistracy, than to their parents for their pri- 
▼Ikte patrimonies." 

Xhe 13th article of the Frame of Govemment,provide8 
in express terms, ''That the governor and provincial 
council shall erect and order public schools, and en- 
courage and reward the authors of uaeful sciences, and 
laudable inventions in the province." Among the 
committee into which the provincial council was to be 
divided, was "a committee of manners, education and 
arts, that all wicked and scandalous living may be pre- 
vented, and that youth may be successively trained up 
in virtue, and useful knowledge, and arts." Such 
^ere the sentiments entertained at the outset of the gov- 
ernment,and the provisions for enforcing them. The' 
same principles appear to have been cherished at every 
stage of the colonial history, of which one example has 
already been given in the extract from the character of 
the Friends* school. 

The Penn family seem tohave been uniformly disposed 
to encourage learning and soiei^ce, and contributed libe- 
rally from their private funds for the purpose. Tho- 
mas Penn, who di^ in 1775, the last surviving child of 
the founder, and who is said to have been 'Hhe worthi- 
est of his children, and the on« who most nearly resem- 
bled him in abilities and virtues,"* was fond of literary 
pursuits. His donations to th^ college of Pbilade^lhia 

^PlLTton's Life of Bitten^ouse, p. 179, note ^'O. 



alone, amounted to about 12,000 dollars in money, be- 
sides the grant of one half of a manor in Bucks County, 
containing upwards of 3000 acres. He also founded and 
endowed a public library in Lancaster, which in cOmpli* 
ment to bis wife, was called "the Juliana Library." 

Nor was the assembly of the province at any time 
backward in affording countenance, and support to let* 
ters and science. Two instances of their liberality de- 
serve particular mention. In the session of 1768—9, 
the assembly appropriated 100 pounds sterling to the 
purchase of a reflecting telescope, with a micrometer, 
for the purpose of enabling the Philoaophical Society 
to observe the transit of Venus; and shortly afterwards, 
at the same session, gave an additional sum of 100 
pounds to defray the expense of erecting observatories. 
In 1771, they granted to Dr. Rittenhouse the sum of 
300 pounds by a reaolutioo, which expressed that it was 
given "as a teatimonv of the high sense, which the 
house entertains of bis mathematical genius, and me- 
chanical abilities in conatnicting his orrery.' 
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NOTE A. 

Some light is thrown upon the subject by the follow* 
ing extract from Keith's Journal of hi s subsequent tra- 
vels, of which mention is made in another part of this 
memoir. 

"I happened in America, while I was there travelling, 
to see a book lately printed, called New Engimd 
Judged^ having a printed appendix to it by John Whit- 
ing, X^uaker, who has set up of late for a great author 
among them, and who is extremely ignorant as well as 
confident to utter falsehoods and abusive slanders. la 
his appendix he utters a notorious falsehood upon me, 
as if at Philade^hia about the year 1693, I had fained 
myself a prisoner, and to make this fiction to be believ- 
ed, 1 had gone to the porch of the prison, the prison 
door being shut against me, and from the porch of the 
prison had writ and dated a paper of complunt against 
the Quakers for my imprisonment; and to make bis 
reader take the greater notice of it, he has caused the 
following words to be printed in the nnargin in g^reat 
Black Letters Qtofge KeUieM Muk Jmpruonmmi. Now 
to prove the notorioos Alsehood of this, I need go no 
further than a book of one of his brethren, vis. abMfef 
Jbimn^a, printed at London, 1694^ called by him "1%^ 
State of the Caee," &c wherein though he has uttered 
many falsehoods concerning the state of the case about 
our differences of principlea of religion, in the year 
1601, and 1692, whereof I had largely detected him in 
my printed reply to his book; yet he saith true in what 
he did report m his book concerning two persons whom 
the Quakers had put in prison, the one for printing a 
sheet of mine, I called an jippealf &c. and the otherfor 
selling one or two of them when printed; the name of 
the printer ia H UEatn Bradford: the name of the other 
is John Mackomb, Now, concerning them the said 
Quaker, Samuel Jennings reports^ that they signed a 
paper from the prison, when they signed it m thieentry% 
common to the pHmnit and the next houee f Thus be 
gives the true matter of fact, and tella truly )who signed 
that paper in the entry or porch which were those tvo 
above-named persons, but mentions not me as being 
concerned in signing thut paper, either in the entry ot 
porch, or any where else. And to be sure, if I bad 
been one of the persons who signed that paper, be 
would have told the world of it, aatbereby thinking to 
have some great matter against me. For he chanreth 
it upon the two above-mentioned persona* ffwiom 
Bradford an4 John Madcomb, thatfit was deceit in tbeO) 
to sign a paper from the prison, when they were not 
in the prison, but in the porch or entry of it, aahesaitb. 
In my answer to him, I have showed it was no deccit,nof 
h^d any thing blame-wortby; the case was this. They 
were prisoners from a warrant from some Quaker Josi 

fit seems from this, that there was but oneentiy i)| 
t))Ofe <}ays for ^he prison ai)d the acyoininp^ bogfej 
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tieet, for the fact aboTe-mentioned* and had been de^ 
iamedinprisonfor $ame time, VLiid were ordered to be 
kept in prison until the next court, unless they gave 
•ecority by bonds, to answer at the next court. After 
some time, the jailor, by favour let them go home, but 
still they were prisoners, not being released by any ju^ 
dicatory; and the Quaker justices delaying to bring them 
to a trial, they went to the prison to write, and sign 
their peittion from the prison to have their tVial at the 
next sessions: but it happened thai the Jailor was gone 
tknad^ and had the key of the. prison with him, so that 
they could not get in. Now 1 see no deceit or insincerity 
in this, more than in the common practice of many 
Quaker*, who have printed records of their suffering 
inprisonment (for not paying tithes,) some years, and 
yet they often bad liberty to go home, by favour of the 
jsilors, to my certain knowledge. But whether JVH- 
Mam Bradford and John Blackomb, where guilty of de- 
ceit or not, is not material to the present case of John 
WkUingf hifl rile slander, as if I had been the person, 
or one of the persons who had writ that paper from the 
porch or entry of the prison. This is a sufficient proo f 
tkat what John Whiting has thus printed against me 
wu not from the infallible spirit, and that he is, there- 
fore, by Oeorge Fox's sentence, a deceiver." Page 40, 



STEAM BOAT CELEBRATION. * 

Agreeably to previous arrangement, a large company 
of the citizeps of Franklin and the surrounding country, 
together with a number of gentlemen from Meadville 
and Kjttanning, among whom were three of the worthy 
proprietors of the Steam Boat **jSHlegheny," to wit: Da- 
tid Dick and Josq)h Douelass, Esjs, of Meadville, and 
PISlip MeehUng, Esq, of Kittanning, attending on spe- 
cial ihvitation, sat down to an elegant dinner, prepared 
hy i^,John £vans,9X his Hotel, 1n this borough, on 
the 5th inst. -^ FVederich Crto-ey, Esq. President of the 
dsy, and John Jndsrson and WdUam Kinnear, Esqs. 
Vice Presidents. Alter the cloth was removed, the 
following among other toasts were drank, accompanied 
with sppropriate music and grateful and hearty cheers, 
and occasionmlly an animated song by a gentleman of the 
cooipaDy. 

TOASTfl. 

T%e Steam Boat ".tfiZef Aeny"— Her complete success 
bas fully proved the facdity of navigating f he beautiful 
river, whose name she bears — She has opened a new 
era in the improvement of our infant couotty — A fit 
cause for national rejoicin|f. 

ThonMs fiilDEncAara.— His skill and f^enius have devel- 
oped the genuine advantages our region of country pos- 



The en^ghiened and enterprising proprietors of the 
''Allegheny*' — May the same patriotic spirit which ac- 
tuated them, and enabled them to bear down all opposi- 
tion and discouragement! inspire the hearts of sJl our 
citizens. 

The Megheny river. — Her excelling advantages and 
resources now made manifest. A g^at link in the chain 
of mland commerce from Philadelphia to the Lake — 
from New Orleans to New York— from the Gulf of 
Mexico to that of St. Lawrence. The rio,h carroes of 
produce and merchandize borne swifUy upon her bo- 
som will be a living and increasing monument to the 
last ages of time, of the joyful occasion we this day 
celebrate. 

Freneh OreeAr.*-The key of the north west — the true, 
atttwal line of communication from our wealthy Me- 
tropolis to the vast inland seas— May her great impor- 
tance be juatly appreciated by an enlightened Legisla- 
ture. 

After the ttMsts were drank, the president, Mr. Crary, 
rose and in a feeling and impressive manner addressed 
Mr. Dick, and km associates present^ with the fbllowing 
fentimea^; 



^— Tour active exertions and liberal expenditures for 
the purpose of building & getting intooperation the S.B. 
Jlkeheny; your kind and generous attentions to accom- 
modate and g^tify all whom business, pleasure, or cu- 
riosity induced to visft your boat, have been observed 
and highly approved by your fellow citizens throughout 
the country. But the inhabitants of this Borough and 
yicinity, more immediately interested in the success of 
your enterprise, and desirous of giving the most public 
testimony of their respect, and grateful acknowledge- 
ments on this occasion, have invited you and your as- 
sociates to meet us in this public manner, that they 
might evince the most full and lively expressions of 
their feelings and regard. The facility with which the 
steamboat under your direction surmounted the natursl 
obstacles of the river, and ascended almost to its source, 
caused great satisfaction to all friendly to its improve- 
ment, anTording undeniable evidence of its practicability; 
and by silencing the opposition of its enemies. Govern- 
ment will be encouraged to commence and complete a 
liberal and judicious system of improvement, such as 
the situation and iBterests of an extensive and valuable 
portion of our countr}' require. 

Anticipating, then, the advanta^s resulting from 
this success, we see our beautiful river improved, the 
obstructions to its complete navigation removed, its 
channels opened and deepened so as to admit steam- 
boat navigation at almost all times and seasons of the 
}rear. Then will be daily seen, nay, we may say hour- 
y, crafts of eveiy description from the humble canoe 
to the majestic Steam Boat, passing and repassing on its 
smooth and gentle surface, ruffled only by the lapiditjT 
of their motions. The produce of the rich countries 
of the Mississippi and the South, the lead and copper 
from the great and inexhaustible mines of the Missouri, 
the Upper Mississippi and the lakes, brought and ex- 
changed for the productions and Manufactures of the 
North, and the country bordering on our noble river, or 
by means of the many canals and rail roads communicat- 
ing therewith, conveyed to the shores of the Atlantic, 
thence to be exported to the most distant countries for 
a market, thereby affording employment and wealth to 
thousands and tens of thousands of our fellow citizens. 
Numberless tpwns and villages wiU arise, dispensing- 
wealth, prosperity, civilization and happiness arouno, 
where now are seen only the wild and magnificent forest / 
or the humble cottage of the farmer. 

These are not the 5i^ld visions of fancy, or of an im- 
agination heated by a too fervent desire for their accom- 
plishment. By comparing the past with the present, 
the situation and local advantages of this section of 
country with many others where a few years only have 
produced changes as great; can we for a moment doubt 
these predictions will be fully realized and that some of 
tis now present may live to enjoy their benefits. 
To Vou, then Sir, and your associates, who commenc- 
ed this great work,and have afforded these strong proofa 
of its ultimate success — we beg leave in behalf oif our- 
selves, our posterity and onr country, to offer our sin- 
cere thanks and acknowledgements. May you long 
survive to witness the prosperity that your zeal ana 
liberality, by the blessings of Divine Providence shall 
diffuse throughout this favored country. 

I now be^ leave to submit the following toast; 

Mr. DamdDiek, and the other Proprietors of the Steam 
Boat Allegheny. They have deserved well of their coun- 
try-^Honour to those to whom Honour is due. 

Mr. Dick then arose, and afler expressing in a neat 
and forcible manner his warm and grateful feelings on 
the present occasion, g%ve a full and satisfactory account 
of the circumstances which gave rise to the engagement 
with Mr. Blancbard to construct the steam-boat, the 
success of which we were then celebrating. I)e mo- 
destly suggested that more honour was attributed to 
himself and associates, than he thought they were enti- 
tled to. He observed that there was a gentlemen pre-* 
sent(R. L, Potter, Esc). of Meadville) to whom wo 
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srerc, perhapi, more indebted thui to tny other per- 
son, for ori£in>ting tbe idea of coabtnicting & ■tetin) 
{ibat to do in Kdrantigeous tad useful buainoM on the 
Alieghenj river — that Mr. Potter had wen in an eas- 
tern psper, ibout a yen since, • notice of Mr. Blincb- 
ird'i Mccessful eiperimenl on the Connecticut river, 
<wilh a steini boat of a peculiar construclloni and being 
one of those people called Yankeu, who are disposed to 
tnake the most of. eveiy Ihin;;, he conceived the idea 
ihit a steim boat, such as there described, might be run 
with adyanlage on the Allegheny river, and shortly af- 
^rwards wrule to Hr. BUncbard, who came on, ex- 
plored the river, ani! mide a very favourable report of 
Its adaptation loa ateambo^t of bia conatructian — that 
f negociation, and finally a contract between Mr. 
BUocbard, on the one pirt, vidhimiclfandolhcratook 
place, and the cooipletion of the boat and final aucccis 
were the result. Hr. Dicklhenenicredintoacbeering 
account of the success of the boat beyond any reason- 
able anticipation, slthougii an opportunity for to full a 
test of lis advantige*, as could have been wished was 
not afforded— that by the terms of the contnct with 
Hr. Blanchsrd, she was to have been finished by (be 
^rat of April.butoiringto a variety of circumsiancei, 
the did not comnience running untd loward* the latter 
' pndof that rnonib, and then in an unfinished state, so 
that a eonaidcrable portion of time was last at the end, 
of each trip, repairing wbat bid been used as temporary 
^nd completing whit had been dispensed with, in or- 
der to m^e the experiment — besides, much delay wis 
pccasioned by the great difficulty in procuring fuel — 
that notwitbitindlng all those disadvantages, and many 
{Bthen necessarily Incident to in ef pcriment, she had 
made sewn trips up the Alte^rheny river and back la 
Pitlibunr, one of which, 14 miles above Warren, and 
one to oiaut Point.' about iTO miles above Pittsburgh- 
thai since the water hid fallen so low, thst steam boats 
ofdrdinaij canitruclionhadcease^runningon the Ohio 
ti*er, «he had undergone considerable alterations in 
the completion of many portions of the wor^Dunthip, 
which bad been but tcmporiry and some additiani 
which had ipuch improved hei appearance and power, 
and she was at present the only steamboat running to 
my advantage for a considerable distance helaw Pilts- 
faurgli — that towards the close uf the running of other 
•team boats, she had started from Pittsburgh in company 
with one of the most powerful and rapid running boats 
on thp nver, and against miny idyintages, with a much 
i)e«vier load reached Cincinnati more than fiRy miles 
ahead. That a numberof boats were now constructing 
(in the Mine plan aathe "JUeghtay," and we might rea- 
aqnabljt expect in the course of oije or two yean more, 
4o see t* many ateam boats plying on the bosom ot the 
lAlleghcny river, aa heretofore on tbe Ohio. That he 
wa* iully satisfied, from a careful and accurate observa- 
tion of both lli« Qllio "id the Allegheny rivers that a 
Bucb less sum expended on the Istler river than had 
been expended on tlie former, in the sime distance. 
Would render it a safe and certain chanoel of navigation 
for tbip cenatruction of ateamhoats, during the loweit 
ly noticed ill the 
It the Allegheny 
IS, (except when 
rtained no doubt, 
la Warren, for a 
ft not exceeding 
'iih much force 
!nt, the extreme 
n any attempt tu 
1 important (nd 
ny froio its naiu- 
lOse usefulness in 
een by tbe late 
early developed. 
te fully of indulg- 
I ezecutien an act 
effect would be 



the openingof an infinitely inferior ohauiel, by a raiy 
circuitous route, along the verge of the state, and at 
culaled to convey tbe Weateraroadto Baltimore, in- 
stead of our own flourishing metropolii. He dvtlt 
with evident pleasure upon the rapidly increasing im- 
pravements of our region of country — the incalculsbic 
mcreaae of produce and merchandlM, and the means cf 
transportation made easy — the unexpected qusniity of 
freight and number of pasiengeni which wMiltl be 
borne upon the smooth surface of the Allegheny river, 
as soon as a regular line of transportation should be es- 
tablished, which we would unquestionably very shortly 
reolixe: That the short trial they hidinopportuKlj, 
of miking, under all disadvantages, proved l buiinea 
far beyond the expectations of the nost sanguine. Tbit 
it fully warranted the conclusion that the sgriculturs] 
and mineral prodaetions of the country, destined for 
market, together with the merchandize aupplied ig ihf 
interiocfrom our commercial cities, now ensured teaa- 
stant business on our noble river, and ample patrowp 
for a regular line of Irinsporlation.' 

He concluded by offering the following tout: 
HiePigA^talofiht^lUghaiy.—li^y it not kelhc 
least of the patronag« of the ateam heata hereabei la 
float an its bosom- 

Mr. Potter rose and remarked that a« an honor in Uus 
valuable undertaking had been unexpectedly, on bii 
part, ascribed to him, (o whidi he had not considend 
himself entitled, he thought it due to the cbmplny to 
stale any agency be hid in it. He said that on the I3lh 
of August last, he saw a notice in an eastern paper, of i 
suceesiflil experiment of a steam boat on the Connecti- 
cut river by a Mr, Blanchud— that from his knowledge 
of that river and the Allegheny, he waa tatisGed it «u 
much more difficult to navigate than (he lilier.sni 
presented many more natural obataclea— thst be thrtw 
a few hasty ideas together, drawing the conpsriwn, 
which he accompanied with the original notice retenta 
to and had the whole publisbrtl in U)e Crawford lies- 
aenger, witha view of drawinjrthe public atlcntioats 
the aubject — that be had rrflected considersbty « 
tbe idea and believed seriously it might be turned to 
advantage — that he consulted with Mr. Jlkinina, Mr. 
tuck, and Doctor Bemut and the result was, thai he 
e a letter to Hr. Blanchard on the subject, but did 
Lnow his Christian nime,orto whatplicetodirtct 
it — that he endorsed the letter, "Mr- Blinehatd jb* 
built the ileim boat, ■ ra-ni(mf,'~SpringGehl, H*)*-" 
with a request to the Poit Master, if Hi. Blancbard had 
left that place to forvird it after him. That he itetiv- 
ed no answerfor five or six weeks, when to his asum- 
'ishment, one morning, Ur. Btancbard appeared in his 
lilice and inquired if his name waa Potter, uidonbelBi 
answered in the affirmilivt, jnformed bim he had n. 
ceived bis letter, and had come to examine the Alleg- 
heny river, should be receive lufRcient enceuragCDWirt 
— that he introduced him to Mr- Uick and a number oT 
other gentlemen — that Hr. Blaochard exaiained the 
river — made a report which wis satisfactory— a negoo- 
ation took pUce between him and Mr. Dick and others 
and a contract waa entered into between dien. Hr- 
Potter nude a few animated remarka. in which ho pi«- 
trayed in lively colon, the rapid march of improveaKat 
-R our district of country, of which the succeas of Ike 
'Mtghmy" furnished a brilliant example — that wiihif 
one year a pngqct which was at firat thought by RWif 
to be entirely viiioniry, bad aucce^ed In realty be- 
yond the expectations of those roost hable lo tbe cnaip 
pf being chimereial. He dwelt upon tbe ease witb 
which (be waters of the Allegheny riiet could ao« b« 
mingled with those of Lake Erie, and the line of tsfte- 
portation to Pbiladclpbia rendered complete by gxtnA 
creek. He concluded by observing that he cheeAllf 
relinquished all (he honor that had been nnexpeetedly 
beatowed upon him, in the uicfiil enterprise, to tbsM 
whose patriotiim and public i(urtt i»dufied thsin to ex- 
pend thur time and money in the undertaking- They 
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htd furnished tlie metoBeiubatanee, he had done notiios; 
but the wind work. 

The following toast, offered by James Thompson, 
Ebo. was then drank, with hearty and lively cheers: 

R. L, Patter, Esq. The acknowledged' ti;iii(/-u;or A/mm 
of the steam boat '.^/Ze^A^ny,'— May his wind ever con- 
tinue to be as useful to his coaiitry, and as honorable to 
tumself. 

VoLUHTiKA Toasts. 

By PkiKp McchKng, Esq, — The borough of Franklin 
—it will reap, in ita uiture prosperity, the reward of its 
present zeal in the cause or internal improvement. 

PTiiUttm D, Harris, of Pittsburg. — (Mr. Harris is one 
of the proprietora, and in answer to the committee who 
gare him an invitation, stated that it was out of his 
power to attend and forwarded his toast, which was 
read by the president of the day.) The AUegheny- 
rirer^Legislative aid alone required to constitute it a 
channel of immense commerce. 

John Jndersonf Esq. — **The meeting of the waters," 
Lake Erie and Allegheny — Msy no sectional feelings, 
Bor illiberal policy prevent its speedy accomplishment. 

Joteph DougiaUt Esq. — Our, western interests — May 
their just daimt be fairly repfcsented in our next Le- 
gislature. 

JUexmder MeCalmoni, Eaq, — The proprietors of the 
steam boat *Jtl^heny.'-^They believed in Yankees, and 
were not disappointed. 

Jama /?. Kirk, — The steam boat Allegheny — May 
e?ery obstruction to her passage in the Allegheny river 
be speedily removed. 

Joseph Bajfington, Esq, — The Beaver and Shenango — 
Pennsylvania will not expend pillions to destroy the 
narintion of (he Allegheny river. 

John Qalbraiih, Esq.— TYit **AlUghmy,** the pioneer 
to Olean — The forerunner to countless of her kind, 
floating on the limpid bosom of our beautiful river — 
Hay she soon be followed by legislative aid. 

Joseph S. ComtbeU, — The Citizens of Franklin. — 
Patriotic and magnanimous— capable of appreciating 
the merits of men of enterprise in the S3uitem of internal 
improvement. 

James R, Dick. — The Allegheny river. — As far as it 
can be navigated by steam, we want no horse power. 

Mtxander McCafmont, Esq. — The Allegheny, French 
creek and Beaver, important rivers of Pennsylvania — 
They ought to have participated in the appropriations 
for internal improvement; want of union in tH^c rep- 
resentatives has, so far, left them to participate in taxa- 
tion alone. Kxperience keeps a d^ear scbooL 

IVUUam Raymond, — Public spirit — ^The vital current 
which invigorates and sustains the community. — tie 
who does not add his mite to its impetus and purity, 
should be debarred from all participation in its bene- 
fits. 

John Link, Esq. — ^The steam boat AUesheny—ySx, 
l^nchard has proved that things can be done on the 
Allegheny as well as on other rivers. « 

Jein Service, — A Fulton and a Blanchard.— Long may 
their ingenuity be appreciated. 

John W, Howe, Ei^. — The steam boat Allegheny— 
Tankees may have projected her in wind, but steam 
and a Democrat* alone can propel her. 

Parker McDowell — The proprietors of the steam 
heat Allegheny — May they receive that encouragement 
ftnd patronage to which their extensive enterprise so 
justly entitles them. 

Joseph M. Fox, Esq, — The navigation of the Alleg- 
heny, by steam vessels. — Deemed chimercial until 
placed beyond contest by the enterprising proprietors 
of the steam boat. 

*The **Defnoerai" is the name of an invention of the 
ingenious builder, to assist in a very shallow rapid wa- 
ter, on the principle of a setting pole, worked with a 
^mdlass; bat the proprietors say they never had occa- 
"OAto use it. 



Br. George W, CWne/y.— Internal improvement- 
May the next legisUture give a few giroins, out of the 
state ToUDish, tor the improvement of the Allegheny. 

Isaac R, Connely, — The memory of Robert Fulton 

The master genius whose mii^hty energies produced 
the model, and put into successful operation, a itteam 
boat. 

N, Carey.— The steam boat Allegheny— may her 
boiler never burst. 

John Broadfoot, J^.— Thomas Blanchard, the steam 
boat Allegheny and her proprietors. — They have showd* 
the opponents of the French creek and Allegheny 
route a Yankee trick. 

Col James Kinnear. — Cant Blanchard, the construe-' 
tor of the steam boat Alkgheny, — May he long be re- 
membered. 

Creo, W. Getty's. — ^The proprietor of the steam boat 
JBegheny. — May their patriotic enterprise be duly ap- 
preciated by an enlightened people. 

John Anderson, Esq. — Our canal commissioners.— 1 
The succeM of the steam boat^^^y must set them' 
right. 

James R, Snowden, Esq. — The enterprising proprie- 
tors of the steam boat Alkgheny—'^yerily they have' 
their reward." 

Mr. Douglass observed that mueh had been said by 
the friends of internal improvement, relative to the 
French Creek Fdeder &c. he had but one ^ntiment now 
to express — it Was a health to Mb. Evaxs our presehi 
feeder. 

The company separated at a seasonable hotkr, and in 
good order, and a strong manifestation of social feeling, 
and a free exchange of friendly sentiment prevkiled 
throughout. 



From the Pennsyhania Reporter, 
llAKRl^BURG. 

Messrs Welsh & Miller:— The writer of thitf afjicle 
has been at some trouble in finding out the different' 
arts which are practised in our borough, with their 
numbers; and would be very glad that the citizens ot 
this place should see what they are doing; and that the 
world may know what we are * ^driving at." He thinks 
that it would be acceptable, and therefore sends it to 
you for publication. 

tn all the calculations, M'Claysburg, which is sepa- 
rated fi*om Harrisburgr only by an alley, is included, 
being considered ss a part of the town, but not in law. 

The occupations subjoined, with their number is set 
down as near as can be, without traversing the town' 
and taking tbem down as yon go. The number oC 
houses — whether of brick, thi*ee stoty, two story, or 
one story; are also taken down in the same way as the 
different occupations, but may be relied on to be not 
much out of the way : 

1820. 1830. 

Hsrnsburg, 2990, 430/. 

M'Claysburg, 219. 

Total, 4526 

The increase in Harrisburg, is 1317f and in the two 
taken together, supposed to be 1400. 

Harrisburg contains six hundred and thirty-six houses^ 
used either as dwellings or workshops— of which there 
are of 

^rtc^— Three story, 38; two story, 158; one story, 5. 
Total, 201. 

JVamfr— Three story, 1; two story, 311; one stoty^ 
119. Total, 431. 

Stone— ^. 

Recapitulation— Brick, 201; Frame, 431; Stone, 4.— 
Total, 636. 

The churches are — Lutheran, 1; Presbyterian, Ij 
German Reformed, 1; Episcopalian, 1; Roman Catho- 
lic, 1; Methodist, 1; Unitarian, 1; Baptist, 1; African, 1. 

There are eight printing offices in this pkice; six of 
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which issue papers. Four of those are semi- weekly, 
durinr the sitting of the Leg'islature, and the remainder 
weekly. Of the 4 weekly papers, there are 2 German. 
I shall give below the names of the proprietors of the 
establishments which issue papers, with their titles^ 
number of times issued in a week, the days on which 
they are issued during the recess of the Legislature, 
their price, and size, viz. 

Welsh 8c Miller — Pennsylvania Reporter — semi-week- 
Iv during the silting of the Legislature, issued on Fri- 
day, price three dollars, imperial size. 

John S. Wiestling Sc Co. — Pennsylvania Intelligen- 
cer, semi-weekly during the sitting of the Legislature, 
issued on Tuesday, price three dollars, imperial size. 

Hugh Hamilton — Hamsburg Chronicle, semi-weekly 
during the sitting of the legislature. Issued on Monday, 
price three dollars, super-royal size. 

Francis Wyeth — The Republican,is8ued on Saturday, 
price two dollars, imperial size. 

John M'Cord — The Statesman, semi-weekly during 
the sitting of the Legislature, issued on Wednesday, 
price three dollars, super-royal size. 

John T. Bobbs — Die Amerikanische Bauer, weekly, 
issued on Friday, price one dollar, medium size. 

Jacob Baab~Die Morganroethe, weekly, issued, on 
Friday, price one dollar, medium size. 

There are six very large board yards in the place. 

There are two warehouses immediately in the bo- 
rough, for the accommodation of merchants living in 
the borough, one of which is of Brick, the other of 
wood. The frame one is on the bank of the Susque- 
hanna river, whose waters flow past our borough; over 
which is an eleirant bridge, built in 1812, by Theodore 
Burr, cost upwards of 192,000 dollars. Four very large 
warehouses are also built on the banks of the canal. 
There are in this place. 

Doctors 7, confectionaries 3, burr millstone maker 1, 
stage offices 3, brush manufactory 1, book stores 4, shoe 
stores 3, tailors 10, mantua-makers 3, stone cutter 1, 
bakto 4, stone masons 4, lottery offices 3, clothing 
stores 5, coppersmiths 2, tinners 6, blue dyers 4, fancy 
weaver 1, gunsmiths 2, brass founder 1, saddle and har- 
ness makers 5, comb manufactory 1, tobacco manufac* 
tories 4, milliners 5, hardware stores 6, hatters 4, tan- 
ners 3, hat stores 4, liquor stores 3, drum maker 1, 
bellows makers 1, wagon makeis3, lock smiths 1, black- 
smiths 9, coppersmiths 2, liveries 4, barbers 5, chair- 
makers 3, lawyers 10, tanners 4, taverns 30, gig trim- 
mer 1, painters 5, coachmakers 5, silver plater 1, brew- 
eries 2, coopers 3, book binders 5, rope maker 1, car- 
penters 12, schools 6, weavers 3, groceries 13, shoe 
makers 8, cabinet makers 6, dry goods stores 20, apo- 
thecaries 5, silver smiths 6, plasterers 2, pottery 1, stock- 
ing weaver 1, butchers 11, soap and candle manufacto- 
ries 2, flour stores 2, distillery (not in operation) 1. 

There is in this place a grist mill, running three pair 
of stones, propelled by steam. The building is of wood, 
three stories high, and our enterprising townsman Wm. 
Le Baron, is now laying a foundation for a grist and saw 
mill, to be propelled also by steam. 

It would not be out of the way to notice the works of 
the Messrs. Wiestling, which are situated within view 
of our borough. They have erected at their works an 
air furnace, and two cupolas, the^bellows of which are 
worked by a steam engine, of the power of twenty -four 
horses— a saw mill, and are now erecting another — two 
circular saws for laths. Sec. — two lathes for turning iron^ 
which are propelled by the same engine. A brass fur- 
nace and blacksmith shop is also attached to these 
works. They manufacture at their works, lathes for 
turning wood or iron, threshing machines of three dif 
ferent patents, castings of all kinds, and a great many 
other things not known to the writer. 

Our court-bouse is large; built of brick, with a frame 
steeple, on which is hung a bell for the use of the 
county. Our gaol is also very amply calculated for a 
great many boarders of the county; the bMrding is 



cheap, though homely. There is also a very \mt 
yard to it, which takes up half a square, in which the 
boarders can walk at their leisure or employ themselves 
at work, just at the option of the county^ 

The county schooUhouse on the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, is very large, calculated to aflfbrd room to hun- 
dreds of pupils. It is built of brick, two stories highf 
on which is erected a small steeple calculated for a bcU. 

An individual in our borough is busily engaged in the 
rearing of the silk worm, at which he has become very 
successful^ having thousands of the worms tmsily spin- 
ning the silken thread; and of which we expect sootf 
to see our ladies wear dresses, and our gentlemen waist 
coats. 

Our town contains two banks for supplying those who 
have not, with some of **the needful. '' The one is the 
Harrisburg Bank and the other a branch of the bank of 
Pennsylvania. 

I will close my article bv observing, that there is 
room enough in our borough for manufactories of all 
kinds. We have the majestic rolling Susquehanna on 
our west; while our Fennsylvanm canal passes by on our 
east, which can supply our town with anv. thing needed 
by those who enter into jnanufactures, from the nortfi. 
'Tis here that the opuleht and enterprising should set- 
tle. If they who erect manufactories, manufacture 
more than they can 6nd a market for here, they can 
send it to Philadelphia by the canal, or to Baltimore by 
the river. 

THOMAS. 



MINI7TE8 OF THE EXECUTITE COUNCIL- 

1700 TO 1T12. 

[COHTINUXD FROM PIOS 78.] 

Jii a Council held at Philadt^hia, 4M ofZd mo, 1705. 

Edward Shippen, President, informed the rest of the 
Board that he doubted not but tiiey were acquainted 
with the mournful occasion of their meeting at this 
time, viz. the decease of our late Lieut. Governor, and 
that it is now incumbent upon them, in pursuance of the 
proprietaries commission to the council, to take care 
of the peace and well-being of the Government; and 
thereupon desired the advice of the members therein. 

It was moved that the commission should be read; 
which accordingly was read: and ordered, thereupon, 
that the same should be forthwith published in doe 
form in the market place. And the said members doe 
unanimously agree to act according to the best of their 
ability, in pursuance of the powers with which they are 
invested by the s^d commission. 

Jt was further moved, whether any further qualifica- 
tion was necessary besides what they had already taken 
at the first opening of the said commission, upon the 
Lieut Ciovemor's entrance on the Government, and it 
was Resolved, that the said qualifications were suffi- 
cient, all the requisite attestations, &c. having been 
then taken. 

Jit a Coundl htM at Philadelphia, \7tk of^d mo. 1705. 

The Council being sate, information was given that 
Col. Robert Quary desired to wait upon the Counal, 
when they were ready to receive him; whereupon a 
messa^ was sent to lett the said Col. Quary know the 
Council was now ready to receive him. 

Col. Quary accordingly came, and addressing himself 
to the President, informed him and the Board, That be 
had received from the Right Honorable the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations, certain directions; with an Or- 
der of the Queen's Majesty in Council, relating to this 
Board and the Government, concferning the qualifica- 
tions of magistrates and officers within the same, which 
Orders he was read^ to communicate upon the Presi- 
dent's promise or his word, that the same should be re- 
stored to him; because he should hare occasbn to make 
use of the said Order in other parts of this Government. 

And the President thereupon ga?e his word that it 
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thottid be accordingly restored. Whereupon the said 
Co). Quary ofTered the said Order of the Queen and 
Council, signed John Fovev, under the Council seat, 
requiring all persons in judicial, or any.other office or 
offices, in Pennsylvania and the lower Counties, before 
their entering upon any such office or offices, to take 
the otth directed by the law of England, or the affirma- 
tion allowed by the said law to Quakersi and that no 
Judge be allowed to sit upoti the Bench who shall not 
first take the oath of a Judge; or in lieu thereof, the 
aforesaid affirmation, as directed by Uie law of England, 
as also that all persons who in England are obliged 
and are willing to take an oath in any public or judicial 
proceeding, be admitted so to doe by the proper offi- 
cers and Judgpes in Pennsylvania and the lower Coun- 
ties; in default of all which, or in case the Judges shall 
refuse to administer the said oath or attestation, her 
Majesty was pleased to declare their proceeding^, and 
by the said Order they were accordingly declared to be 
nun and void. 

Also a copy of an Order of the Queen in Council, 
giving her royal approbation of Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 
to be Deputy Governor of the province of Pennsylva- 
nia and territories adjacent, Snder Wm. Penn, Esq. ac- 
cording to the Act of tbeTth, and 8th, of the late King, 
to the first of May, in the year 1704. 

jSia Couneilheldat PhiladeJphia, 1st of ^h mo, 1703. 

This being the day for the Court of the Quarter Ses- 
nons of the county of Philadelphia to sit according to 
law. The Justices of the said Court being advised of 
the late Order of the. Queen in Council, requiring all 
persons in judicial offices to take the oath directed by 
the law of England, or the affirmation allowed by the 
said law to Quakers, desired they might be directed by 
the Council, whether it be requisite to take any further 
qualification^ in pursuance of the said Order, than 
what they have already taken, being all those that the 
uid law requires: 

Which being duly debated and considered, it was 
Resolved, that although it did not appear absolutely ne- 
ctasary that such oaths or attestations as have already 
bfen duly taken, according to the law of England, 
should be taken again; yet it might be requisite in ho- 
nour to the said Order, that the officers should be again 
qualified, in respect to the present Queen. 

But it being further thotight necessary that the m^- 
bers of the Council should not only be qualified, as 
aforesaid, bat also take the oath (or in lieu thereof, an 
attestation to the same effect,) eiyoined by the Acts of 
Trade, to bo taken by the respective Governors of the 
Plantations, m pursuance of the late King's dedimus 
for that purpose; which cannot yet be effectually done, 
and will be more proper in a full Council: 'Tis there- 
f^ ordered, that on this day sevennight there be as 
foU a Council called as may be had, and that then the 
members be qualified as aforesaid; and that it be recom- 
mended to the said Justices to adjourn their Court for 
fourteen days longer. 

Jt a Council held at PMladclpMa, I2tk of 4th mo. 1703. 
The Council according to adjournment, meeting, 
took into consideration tiie resolution of this Bpard, 
passed 1st inst. for taking the oath or affirmation direct- 
ed in the King's Dedimus, for the security of 1 rade. 
It is Resolved, that such of the commissioners mention- 
ed in the said Dedimus as ar9 in the place, or can be 
sent to, be advised to attend the Council, to execute 
the said Dedimus, on the 13th of the next month, and 
that care be Uken that a full Council shall meet on the 
•sidday. 

Ma Council held at Philadtlphia, 39M of 4th mo. 1703. 
According to the desire of the Council, signified by 
their letUrs, CoL Robert Quary, Rich'd. HalliwelK J no. 
Moore, and Jasper Yeats, the four Commissioners (n^w 
in the Government,) of the six named in the King's 
Vol. VI. / 20 



Dedimus Potestatem, for administering kn oath to the 
Governor, appeared, and desiring to know the pleasure 
of the Council, Edward Shippen, the President inform- 
ed them that by the death of^ our late Lieut Governor, 
the eare of the Government having devolved upon the 
Council, till ^rther provision could be made, they 
found it necessary to qualify themselves as far as possi- 
ble, to-answer the end of the law, and that considering 
their duty in this point, they found one thing particu- 
larly required of the Governor of this province whom 
they now represented, viz. to come under an bbligation 
as required by act of Parliament, for the better security 
of trade and navigation; that to this end the late King 
had granted an instrument appointing them, the said 
persons, commissioners for that purpose; in pursuance 
of which instrument, and the Queen's late Order, (the 
privilege of which he hoped, those that coukl not take 
an oath might expect,) they were desired to qualify 
the members'now met for that end. 

The committee answered. That they formerly had 
been unfairly dealt by about that instrument; being in- 
juriously as they thought, detained from them, and in- 
sisted on the same arguments the three of the same 
commissioners had done when called to administer the 
same oath to Gov. Andrew Hamilton, upon his acces- 
sion to the Government; and to which the same an- 
swers were made by the ^Council, as were upon that 
occasion. 

Upon which some considerable time being spent 
without coming to any resolution, in a great measure 
occasioned by Col. Quary's saying that had he been pre- 
sent, and had the Dedimus at the aforementioned time, 
he should have thought himself obliged to have inquir- 
ed further into Col. Hamilton's qualification to be Go- 
vernor before the oath should have been admhiistered, 
which was the inconveniency always suspected by the 
Council. The said committee were at length request- 
ed to withdraw, that the Council might advise upon it, 
viz. whether they should deliver up the said Dedimus 
to the committee as they required? and accordingly they 
withdrew, but the Council not yet being able to come 
to a final resolution in the case, concluded that the con- 
sideration should be further deferred till a full Board 
could meet; and the committee returning, were inform- 
ed of the same. 

But Col. Quary pressing that tho Council would not 
suspect the sincerity of their intentions in coming thith- 
er; for though they could not but insist, that as a repara- 
tion for the injury they believed had been offered to 
them in deUining the said instrument, it should be once 
again put absolutely in their power, as it first was before 
it came into the hands of the Council; yet it was not 
their design to perplex the Board and obstruct business, 
but would rather further it; and did verily believe that 
if it once were put in their power, they should make no 
other use of it, than by it to consider their duty; (for 
the original they thought to be their due, and that no 
copy was sufficient,) and desired they might not be 
suspected, for none of them would be desirous of hav- 
ing it in their custody; but that they would discharge 
their duty as enjoined by the said instrument, or return 
it to the CouncU, if they could not answer their expec- 
totion. Upon which the said instrument wjis upon their 
honor, dehvered, that they would act accordingly. 

And the said committee withdrawing with the said 
instrument, desired that the Proprietaries commission 
to the Council, might be also communicated to them; 
which was done; and fuilher desired that the Council 
might not depart till they could have some small time 
to consider of it; which was promised, and thereupon 
they withdrew. 

And returning within an hour, or thereabouts, they 
delivered the said instrument and commission, inform- 
ing that they were willing it should remain where they 
found it; or if it were thought fit that it should be lodg- 
ed in a chest, as a common repository, under a lock, to 
which the commisiioners should have one key Und the 
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Council another, aa had before been proposed by a 
member of the Council, they thought it might the bet- 
ter answer both the commissioners and Council; and 
that they were ready to discharge the duty enjoined 
to them by the said Dedimus. Whereupon it being 
moved that they should administer the enjoined oath 
to Judge Guest and Capt. Finney^ who have a freedom 
to take an oatht s^nd the affirmation according to the law 
of England to the other members, who have not the 
like freedom. 

They answered, that they had carefully perused and 
considered, both the said Dedimus directed to them, 
and the proprietaries commission to the Council; that 
they found by the first they had no power to adminis- 
ter any oath or other thing, than in the express words 
directed in the said instrument, which they were ready 
to do; but that the said oath being to be administered 
to the Governor of the province, who is now deceased, 
and is represented by the Council, or a quorum of them, 
which must be made up at' least of five in number, in 
pursuance of the said commission they could not ad- 
minister the said oath any otherwise than to the whole 
Council, as making up but one Governor, or at least to 
a quorum of them; and that they could not see they 
had any power to administer an affirmation at all. But 
that notwithstanding, their opinion was that they could 
by no means do any otherwise than they had proposed: 
they should be pleased (Col. Quary added,) if the 
Council could find any expedient to qualify themselves 
without the commissioners, that Government might be 
supported and business be carried on; and that when 
they had done so, or should think fit to proceed fur- 
ther in business, be would be ready to be assistant in 
what affairs concerned him. Upon which they depart- 
ed, and the Council adjourned, of course. 

Jit a Council held Qi Phtlade^hia, 13th of Sth tm. 1T03. 

This day having been appointed for a full Council to 
meet, that being a full board they might the better take 
measures effectually to qualify themselves for business. 
The President informed the rest of the members, that 
on the 29(h of the last month, according to a former Or- 
der of the Board, the fourcommissioners now in the 
country, appointed by the late king's Dedimus, for ad- 
ministering the oath required by act of Parliament to 
the Governor, havine been sent to, had appeared; and 
being informed of the business the Council had with 
them, .were desired to discharge what by the said De- 
dimus they were required to, the Council now repre* 
aenting the Governor, upon our late Lieutenant's de- 
cease, allowing the privilege that the Queen's order 
allowed, to those who could not take an oath, or taking 
a legal affirmation in lieu thereof. 

But that the said commissioners had refused, and re- 
peated their arguments on both sides, and the sequel 
and event of the whole as entered in the minutes of 
that day. That theWid committee having thus declin- 
ed, it was next incumbent to enter upon the considera- 
tion of what measures were now to be taken for their 
qualification, that the government might be supported 
and business carried on. 

It was moved that ships beinf lately arrived from En- 
gland, there might be communicated to the Board what 
orders or advices there were sent over to this govern- 
ment; and accordingly the secretary presented a letter 
from the Proprietary to Gov. Hamilton, with the 
Queen's approbation; two letters from Secretary Not- 
tingham, by the Queen^ command, forbidding all com- 
munication with the enemy, &c. with some other pa- 
pers; which being read, the Board took into considera- 
tion what was first proposed by the President. 

And first, it being proposed to be considered, in 
pursuance of what power the Council should act; whe- 
ther ex-officio as the Council of the government while 
the Lieut. Governor was living, upon whose decease 
tlie government naturally devolved on the Council, 
without any particular power granted; or in pursuance 



of the Proprietary's immediate commission. It was re- 
solved, that the said commission having been published 
and a proclamation issued thereon, the Council must 
proceed to acton that power only. 

And upon reading tlie late Kinjg's Dedimus Potesta- 
tern, foi' administering an oath to the Governor of this 
province, it was debated whether the said Dedimus 
were yet in force or was exptred; and the Queen'scoro- 
mission for continuing all officer?, &c. sent by her Ho- 
norable Privy Council, with directions to publish the 
same, being read and considered, it was Resolved, that 
the Dedimus was yet in full force and power. 

It was also proposed whether the Council could be 
thought to be under an obligation of taking that oath 
or an equivalent, seeing government seemed to be the 
only persons intended, both by the act of Partiament 
and the Dedimus, and no Council was mentioned. But 
it was Resolved, that both the law and the King's De- 
dimus requiring the Governor or commander in chief 
to come under that qualification, And the Council being 
really now the commander in chief in this Province; 
they were under the same obligation as a Governor, in 
whose person alone the government invested would be. 

Upon all which, the necessity of being qualified, in 
pursuance of the said Dedimus, appearing; and the 
commissioners as is aforesaid, having refused to admin- 
ister an affirmation other than which most of the mem- 
bers could not possibly take, it' was proposed that the 
Council should qualify themselves, together with the 
collector of the Queen's customs, according to the se- 
cond part of the directions in the said Dedimus; and 
thereupon it was ordered the said collector, viz. John 
Bewly, Esq. should be sent for,— ^and was accordingly. 

And the said John Bewly appearing, and being in- 
formed by the President of the occasion* he requested 
to be excused, for he did not think it proper, he said, 
for him to concern himself with it. 

But the Board pressing it upon him as bis duty, en- 
joined by the King's Dedimus, and that it would be a 
great failure in him should he refuse it, he desired some 
time to advise upon it; which being agreed to, he with- 
drew, and after some time returning informed the Boanl 
he was sorry to tell them he could not answer their ends. 

But the President still pressing it that thd govern- 
ment required it of him, and if there were a failure by 
means of hb refusal, it must lie at his door. He was 
asked if he would not be a witness to their qualifying 
thimselves, and sign as such, if he could go no further. 
He only answered, he could not meddle at all, and so 
withdrew, and the Council adjourned to next 5tli day, 
(Thursday,) at 8 in the mornuig. 

Ma Council held at Philadelphia, 15/h of Sth mo. 1703. 

The Council meeting further to consider what me- 
thods should be taken for their qualification, spent soqi^ 
timein the debate; but not coming to any resolution, 
adjourned to two in the afternoon. 

And then meeting according to adjoummcnl, further 

adjourned till 7 in the morning. 

At a Council held at Ph^ade^hict, 16/A of 6th mo. 1703. 

Judge Guest and Capt. Fmney informed the Board, 
that they had' a conference with John Bewly, collector 
of Philadelphia, concerning the administration of the 
oath in pursuance of the Kmg's Dedimus, and pressed 
it upon him as his duty to administer the said oath to 
such of the Council as would take it; and that by many 
arguments they had convmced him and prevailed on 
him to comply; and thereupon desired he might be 
sent for, and accordingly he was sent for. 

And the said John Bewly, collector, appearing [in * 
full Council, administered the said oath, in pursuance 
of the said Dedimus PotesUtem, to John Guest and 
Samuel Finney, which was accordingly certified by en- 
dorsement on the said instrument. 

Also Edward Shippen, Samuel Caippentcr» WiTlitm 
Clark, Griffith Owen and Caleb Puscy teok an affirma- 
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tion, according to the law of England, to obsenre the 
•ame that the said persons had sworn, and in the same 
words (tl^e oath only excepted,) as directed in the said 
instrument, and subscribed the same in a separate 
writings 

Alfto Judge Guest and Capt. Finney took the oaths of 
fidelity to the Queen, and abhorrence of the Pope's su* 
premacy, and the other members took the declaration 
to the same effect, according to act of Paiiiament, and 
subscribed the same. 

M a Cknmdlheld at Philadelphia, 30M ofSih mo. 1703. 
A warrant from tlie Proprietary, under his hand and 
lesser seal of the Province, bearing date the 29th day 
of March, 1703, directed to Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 
Governor of Pennsylvania and territories, was read; — 
That the Proprietary reposing especial trust and confi- 
dence in the prudence and integrity of his kinsman. 
Col. William Harkham, he thought fit to appoint him 
to be Register General of the Proprietaries Province of 
Pennsylvania and territories; required him, the said An- 
drew Hamilton, to pass his letters patent, to constitute 
the said Wm. Markham his Register General of the 
Slid province and territories, was exhibited to the 
Board, with a request that the Council would pass a 
commission for the said office to the said Col. Mark- 
him. And accordingly it was ordered that the Secre- 
tary should prepare a commission, for the said office, to 
the said Col. William Markham, for the said office, to 
be signed by this Board at next sitting. 



FURNITURE AND BQUIPAGE. 

*'01sniitt s real deganeo a Uttle used 

For laonttrout novelty and strange diiguite." 

The tide of fashion which overwhelms every thing in 
its onward course, has almost effaced every trace of 
what our forefathers possessed or used in the way of 
household furniture, or travelling equipage. Since the 
^ear 1800 the introduction of foreien luxury, caused by 
the influx of wealth, has been yeany effecting succes- 
sive changes in those articles, so much so, that the for- 
mer simple articles which contented, as they equally 
served the purposes of our forefathers, could hardly be 
conceived. Such as they were, they descended accept- 
ably unchanged from father to son and son's son, and 
presenting at the era of our Independence, precisely 
the same family picture which had been seen in the 
earliest annals of the town. 

Formerly there were no side-boards, and when they 
were first introduced after the Revolution, they were 
much smaller and less, expensive than now. Formerly 
they had couches of worsted damask, and only in very 
affluent families, in lieu of what we now call sophas or 
lounges. Plain people used settees and settles — the lat- 
ter bad a bed concealed in the seat, and by folding the 
top of it outwards to the front, it exposed the bed and 
widened the place for the bed to be spread upon it. — 
This, homely as it might now be regarded, was a com- 
mon sitting room appendage, and was a proof of more 
attention to comfort than display. It had, as well as 
the settee, a very high back of plain boards, and the 
whole was of white pine, generally unpainted and 
whitened well with unsparing scrubbing. Such was 
in the poet's eyes when pleading for his sopha, 

**Batre»tleu wai the leat, the back ereet 
Distres»*d the wearjr loins, that felt no ease.** 

They were a common article in very good houses, 
and were generally the proper property of the oldest 
nembert of the family-sunless occasionally used to 
stretch the weary length of tired boys. They were 
pUced before the fire-places in the winter to keep the 
back guarded from wind and cold. Formerly there 
were no Windsor chairs, and fancy chairs are still more 
Bodem. Their chairs of the genteelest kind, were of 
mahogany or red walnut, (once a great substitute for 



nuhogany in all kinds of furniture, tables ^cc.) or else 
they were of rush bottoms, and made ofmaple posts and 
slats, with high backs and perpendicular. Instead of 
japanned waiters as now, they had mahogany tea boards 
and round tea tables, which being turned on an axle 
underneath the centre stood upright like an expanded 
fan or palm leaf, in the corner. Another corner was 
occupied by a beaufet, which was a comer closet with a 
glass door, in which all the china of the family and the 
plate were intended to be displayed for ornament as 
well as use. A conspicuous article in the collection 
was always a great chma punch bowl, which furnished 
a frequent and grateful beverage — for wine drinking 
was then much less in vogue. China tea cups and 
sucers were about half their present size: and china tea 
pots snd coffee pots with silver nozles was a mark of 
superior finery. The sham of plated ware was not then 
known; and all who showed a silver surface had the 
massive metal too: This occurred in the wealthy fkmi- 
lies in little cofiee and tea pots and a silver tankard 
for good sugared toddy, was above vulgar entertain- 
ment. Where we now use earthen-ware, they then 
used delf-ware imported from England, and instead of 
queens-ware (then unknown) pewter platters and por- 
ringers, made to shine along a "dresser," were universal. 
Some, and especially the country people, ate their 
meals from wooden trenchers. Gilded looking-glasses 
and picture frames of golden glare were unknown, and 
both much smaller than now, were used. Small pic- 
tures painted on glass with black mouldings for frames, 
with a scanty touch of gold leaf in the corners, was the 
adornment of a parlour. The looking-glasses in two 
plates, if large had either glass frames, figured with 
flowers engraved thereon, or was of scalloped mahoga- 
ny, or of Dutch wood scalloped — painted white or 
black with here and there some touches of gold: Every 
householder in that day deemed it essential to his con- 
venience and comfort to have an ample chest of draw- 
ers in his parlour or sitting room, in which the linen and 
clothes of the family were always of ready access. It 
was no sin to rummagy them before company! These 
drawers were sometimes nearly as high as the ceiling. 
At other times they had a writing desk about the centre 
with a falling lid to write upon when let down. A 
great high clock-case, reaching to the ceiling, occupied 
another corner, and a fourth corner was appropriated to 
the chimney place. They then had no carpets on their 
floors, and no paper on their walls. The silver-sand on 
the floor was drawn into a variety of fanciful figures and 
twirls with the sweeping brush, ind much skill and 
even pride was displayed therein in the devices and ar- 
rangement. They had then no arg^and or other lamps 
in parlours,* but dipt candles, in brass or copper can- 
dlesticks, was usually good enough for common use; 
and those who occasionally used mould candles, made 
them at home, in little tin frames, casting four to six 
candles in each. A glass lanthem with square sides 
furnished the entry lights in the houses of the aflfluent. — 
Bedsteads then were made, if fine, of carved mahogany 
of slender dimensions; but, for common purposes, or 
for the families of good tradesmen, they were of poplar 
and always painted green. It was a matter of univer- 
sal concern to have them low enough to answer the 
purpose of repose for sick or dying persons— a provi- 
sion so necessary for such possible events, now so little 
regarded by the modern practice of ascending to a bed 
by steps, like clambering up to a hay mow. 

A lady.giving roe the reminiscences of her early life, 
thus speaks of things as they were before the war of In- 
dependence: Marble mantles and folding doors were 
not then known, and well enough we enjoyed ourselves 
without sophas, carpets, or girandoles. A white floor 
sprinkled with clean white sand, large tables and heavy 

*The first which ever come to this country is in my 
possession— originally a present from Thomas Jefferson 
to Charles Thomson. 
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hi^h back cliairs of walnut or mahof^ny, decorated a 
parlour genteelly enough for any body. Sometimes a 
carpet, nothoweTCr, covering the wbple floor, was seen 
upon the dining room. This was a show parlour up 
stiirs, not used but upon gala occasions, and then not to 
dine in. Pewte^ plates and dishes were in general use. 
China on dinner tables was a great rarity. Plate, more 
or less, was seen in most families of easy circumstances 
not indeed in all the rarious, shapes that have since 
been invented, but in massive silver waiters, bowls, 
tankards, cans, &c. Glass tumblers were scarcely seen. 
Punch, the most common beverage, was drunk by the 
company from one Urge bowl of silver or china; aid 
beer from a tankard of silver. 

The rarity of carpets, now deemed so indispensable 
to comfort, may be judged of by the fact, that T. Mat- 
lack, Esq. now aged 95, told me he had a distinct recol- 
lection of meeting with the first carpet he had ever 
seen, about the year 1750, at the house of Owen Jones, 
at the comer of Spruce and Second street. Mrs. S. 
Shoemaker, an aged friend of the same age, told mc 
she had received as a rare present from England a 
Scotch carpet { it was but twelve feet square, and was 
deemed uuite a novelty then, say 60 years ago. When 
carpets afterwards came into general use they only co- 
vered the floor in front of the chairs and tables. The 
povering of the whole floor is a thing of modern use. — 
Many are the anecdotes which couldbe told of the car- 
pets and the country bumpkins. There are many far 
milies who can remember that soon after their carpets 
yrere laid, they have been visited by clownish persons, 
who showed strong sl^ns of distress at being obliged to 
walk over them; and when urged to come in have stole 
in close to the sidrs of the room tip-toe, instinctively to 
avoid sullying them! 

It was mentioned before that the papering of the 
^alls of houses was not much introduced till after the 
year 1800. All the houses which I remember to have 
seen in my youth were white-washed only, there may 
have been some rare exceptions. As early as the year 
1769, we see that Plunket Fleeson first manufactures 
American paper hanging^ at comer of Fourth and Ches- 
nut street, and also paper mache or raised paper mould- 
ings in imitation of carving, either colored or g^lt. But 
although there was thus ah offer to paper rooms, their 
introduction must have been extremely rare. The 
uncle of the present Joseph P. Norris, Esq. had his li- 
brary or office room papered, but his parlours were 
wainscotted with oak and red cedar, unpainted, and 

Solished with wax and robust rabbbing. This was at 
is seat at Fairhill, built in inr. 
The use of stoves in families was not known in primi- 
mitive times, neither in families, nor in churches. Their 
fire-places were large-again as the present, with much 
plainer mantel-pieces. In lieu of marble plates round 
the sides and top of the fire-places/ it was ornamented 
:with chinft'dutch-tile pictured with sundry Scripture 
pieces. Dr. Franklin first invented the *^open stove,** 
called also "Franklin stove," after which, as fuel became 
9carce, came in the better economy of the *'ten plate 
stove." 

When china was first introduced among us in the 
form of tea-sets, it was quite a business to take in bro- 
ken china to mend. It was done by cement in mest 
cases, but generally the larger articles, like punch 
bowls, were done with silver rivets or wire. More than 
half the punch bowls you could see were so mended. 

It is only of late years that the practice of veneering 
mahogany and other valpable wood has prevailed among 
us. All the old furniture was solid. 

Family Eguipage 
There iv scarcely any thing in Philadelphia which has 
undergone so great a change as the increased style 
and number of our travelling vehicles and equipage. I 
nave seen aged persons who could name the few pro- 
prietors of every coach used in the whole province of 



Pennsylvania, — a less nuniber than are now enrolled on I the United States. 



the books of some individiial ettabKahmentt amongst 
for the mere hiring of coaches! Even linceour war of 
Independence there were not more than ten or twelve 
in the city, and, rare as they were, ertry man's coach 
was \nown at sight by every body. A hack had not 
been heard of. Our progenitors did not deem a car- 
riage a necessary appendage of wealth or respectability. 
Merchants and professional gentlemen were quite con- 
tent to keep a one horse cliair; these bad none of the 
present trappings of silver plate, nor were the chair 
bodies varnished; plain paint alone adbrned them, and 
brass rings and buckles was all the ommments found on 
the harness; the chairs were without springs, on leath- 
er bands — such as could now be made tor fifty dollars. 
James Read, Esq. an aged gentleman who died in 
the fever of 1793, ta'id he^ could remember when there 
wereonly eight four-wheeled carriages kept in all the 
province? As he enumerated them thej were set dovn 
m the common place book of my friend Mrs. D. L. to 
wit: Coaches — The Governor's, (Gordon) Jonathan 
-Dickinson's, Isaac Norris', Andrew Hamilton's, Anthony 
Palmer's. Four-wheeled chairs, drawn by two horses 
— James Logan's, Stenton, David Lloyd't— Chester, 
Lawrence Growden's — Bucks. 

At the earliest period of the city some two or three 
coaches are incid'^ntally known. Thus William Penn 
the founder, in his note to James Logan of 1700, says, 
'*Let John (his black) have the coacli, and'horse* put 
in it, for Pennsbury, from the city.*' In another he 
speaksof his "calash." He alsa requests the Justices 
may p4ace bridges overthe Pennepack and other watenb 
for his carriage to pass. 

I have presented, on page 17S of my MS. Annals in 
the City Library, the general list, with the names of the 
several owners of every kind of carriages used in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1761. William Allen the Chief Jus- 
tice, the widow Lawrence, and widow Martin, were 
the only owners of coaches. William Peters and 
Thomas Willing owned the only two landaws. There 
were 18 chariots enumerated, of which the Proprietor 
and the Governor had each of them one. Fifteen chain 
concluded the whole enumeration, niaking a total of 38 
vehicles. 

In the MS . of Dusimitiere he has preserved an enu- 
meration of the year 1772, making a total of 84 car- 
riages. 

The rapid progress in this article of luxury and o^ 
ten of convenience, n still further shown by Ihe Fist of 
duties imposed on pleasure carriages, showing, that in 
the year 1794, they were stated thus, to wit-^33 coaches, 
137 coachees, 35 chariots, 22 pbxtons, 80 light wagons, 
and 520 chairs and sulkies. 

The iged T. Matlack, Esq. before named, told ne 
the first coach he remembered to have seen was that of 
Judge William Allen's who lived in Water street, on 
the corner of the first alley below High street. His 
coachman, as a great whip, was imported fVoro England. 
He drove a kind of landaw with four black horses.— 
To show his skill as a driver he gave the Judge a whirl 
round the shambles, which then stood where Jersey 
market is since built, and turned with such dashing 
science as to put the Judge and the spectators in p^ 
concern ! The tops of this carriage fell down front an(i 
back, and thus made an open carriage if required. 
Mrs. Shoemaker, as aged as 95, told me that pleasore 
carriages were very rare in her youth. She remember- 
ed that her gprandfather had one^nd that be used to 
say that he was almost ashamed to appesr abroad in it, 
although it was only a one horse ehair, lest he should be 
thought effeminate and proud. She K«membered old 
Ricliard Wistar had one also. When she was abcnt 
twenty, Mr. Charles Willing, merchant, brought a ct« 
ksh coach with him from England. This and Judge 
William Allen's were the only ones she hadeiver seen! 
This Charies Willing was tho father of the late aged 
Thomas Willing, Esq. Pre^ideijt of the first Bank vf^ 
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la the jeir 1728, 1 perceWe bj th6 Gazette, that 
one Thomas Skeltoo tfd?ertise8 that he haa got up ^ 
foor-wheeled chaiac,'* in Chesnut itreet, to be hired. — 
Hit prices are thus appointed — "For four persona to 
Oennantown, 13 shillings and 6 p'^npe; to Frankford, 
10 shtirings; and to Gray's Ferry, 7 shillings and« pence 
to 10 shillings." 

In the year 1746, Mr. Abram Carpenter, a cooper 
in Dock street, near the Golden Fleece, makes his ad- 
Tertiaement, to hh« two chairs and some saddle horsed 
to this efiect, to wit;— 

**Two bandwnie chain. 

With very food geert. 

With honet, or without. 

To carry hit fHendt abont. 
likcwiM, saddle horMV, if fenileliien please, 
To earrr them handsomelf, mueh to their ease. 
Is to be hired by Abraham Carpenter, eooper, 
Well known as a rcry food hoop*maker. 

In October, 1751, a MS. letter of Doctor Wiljiam 
Shippen to Jdhn Codman, in London, wrote to dis- 
coumge him from sending out two chairs and chaises 
for sale here, saying they are dull sale. 
• The most splendid looking carriage ever in Philadel- 
phia, at that time, was that used by General Washing- 
ton« while President. There was in it, at least to my 
yotuiff mind,a greater air of stately gr^deur than I have 
ever aeen since. It was very large, ^much so, as to 
make four horses an indispensable appendage. It 
had been previously imported for Governor Richard 
Peno. Itwaaofa cream colour, with much more of 
glided carvings in the frame than is since used. Its 
strongest attractions were the relief ornaments on the 
panneU, they being painted medallion pictures of play- 
ing cupids or naked children. That carriage Lafter- 
wards saw, in 1804—5, in my store-yard at New Or- 
leans, where it lay an outcast in the weather! — the re- 
sult of a bad speculation in a certain Doctor Toung, 
who had bought it at public sale, took it out to Orleans 
for sale, and could find none to buy it, where all'were 
content with plain vdantes! A far better speculation 
would have been to have taken it to the Marquis of 
Lansdbwne, or other admirers of Washington, in £ng- 
land. 

Eren the chagtcter of the steeds used and preferred 
ibr ^iDg and carriages, have undergone the change of 
&^ian too. In old time, the horses most valued were 
pacera— now so odiotis deemed! To this end, the 
breed was propagated with care, and pace races were 
held in prefdrence! The Narraganset racers of Rhode 
Island were in such repute that they were sent for at 
much trouble and expense, by some few who were 
choice in their selections. It may amuse the present 
reneration to peruse the history of one such horse, spo- 
ken of in the letter of Rip Van Dam, of New York,of the 
rear iril» to Jonathan Dickinson of Philadelphia. It 
states the fact of the trouble he had taken to procure 
hioifthorae. He was shipped from Rhode Islimd in a 



teel carriage horse of about IS hands high, round bo^- 
ed, full of courage, close ribbed, dark chesnut, not a 
swift pacer, if that must enhance his price. I much 
liked the paeer you procured for James Logan." 

Formerly, livery stables and hacks (things of modem 
introduction) were not in use. Those who kept horsei 
and vehicles were much restricted to those only whose 
establishments embraced their own stables. The few 
who kept their horses without such appendages placed 
them at the taverns. They who depdhd upon hire 
were accustomed to procure them of such persons as 
had frequent uses for horses to labour in their business, 
who, to diminish their expense, occasionally hired them^ 
in the circle of their acquaintance. In this way, many 
who were merchants (the ancestors of those who have 
now a horse and gig for almost every son) were fain to 
eet their draymen to exempt a horse from his usual 
drudgery for the benefit of his employers for a country 
airing. A drayman who kept two or three such hors^ 
for porterage, usually kept a plain chair to meet such 



occasions. If the vehicles were homelier than now, 
they were sure to be drawn by better horses, and look- 
ed m all respects more like the suitable equipments of 
substantial livers than the hired and glaring fnpperiea 
of the livery^ineries of the present sumptuous days. — 
Then ladies took long walks tp the miry grounds of the 
SouHi street theatre without the chance of calling for 
hacks for their conveyance. There is a slight recollec- 
tion of a solitary hack which used to stand before the 
Connestoga inn, in High street — an unproductive con- 
cern, which could only obtain an occamonal call from 
the strangers visiting the inn, for a ride out of town. -» 
To have rode in town would have been regarded as 
gross aflrectation,prac6cally reasoning, that as our limbs 
were bestowed before hacks were devis^, they should 
be used and worn out first, before the otheri were en- 
couraged. WaiforCa JlnmaU, 

' OPENING OF THE WELLAND C AX AL. 

We had the high satisfaction, in our last paper, of 
announcing to our fellow citizens, the arrival ^t this 

{>ortof the schooner Erie, Captain Boquet, from Cleave- 
and, Ohio. By this important event, we are apprised 
of the opening of the great navigable communication, 
between I^kes Erie and Ontario, in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to all interested in its final success, and in 
the rising prosperity of this village. The arrival of the 
schooner was rreeted by the ringing of bells, by a na- 
tional salute of 24 guns, by a display of all the flags in 
the village and harbor, and by the cheers and congratu- 
lations of our citizens. The corporatien of the village, 
animated by-the public sensibility, invited the citizens 
to celebrate the event by a civic feast at the Welland 
House. The guests present were Captain Boquet, the 
commander of the Erie, and we are particularly happy 
to say, Gerrit Smith, Esq. who was liien fortunately on 
a visit to this place, and whose large investments of 



capital and munificent expenditure in the improvement 

aioopt ft^n which he jumped overboard and aa'am i of our village, creates a deep interest in every thing 
asliore to his former home! He arrived at New York affecting the fortunes of Oswego. 

Thus this great event, the offspring with us of so 
many hopes and fears, and expectations and disappoint'^ 
ments, has at length taken place, and with exulting 
hearts we hail the harbinger of the commerce of Erie^ 
Another triumph of human ingenuity and wisdom is 
achieved. The hitherto insurmountable barrier of the 
Niagara is overcome, and the waters of the Erie ma^ 
now mingle with those of Ontario, bearing upon theur 
boiom the bounties of civilization, and the gins of the 
arts. If there be a spot on the western waters, which, 
more than any other, is to reap the commercial harvest 
of which the Welland Canal is to be the parent, that 
spot is Oswego. Let not, therefore, our poy be deem- 
ed exuberant in the anticipations of promised blessings. 
To the 600 miles of coast to which we had access, 1000 
more are now added, comprising the most western 
counties of New York, the coaaty of Eriei in PennsyU 



in 14 davs passage much reduced in flesh and spirit. — 
He coat'32JS. and his freight 50 shaiings. From New 
York he was sent inland to Philadelpliia <<by the next 
poet**' i. e. poaiman. He shows therem, that the same 
poet-rider rode through the whole route from city to 
oityl He says of the pacer, he is no beauty altbough 
<«so high priced^'' save in his legs; says <<he always 
playa and acU} will never stand still; will take a glass of 
wine* beer or cider, and probably would drink a dram 
in a eold morning!" This writer. Rip Van Dam, was 
a great personage, he having been President of the 
Council in 1731, and on the death of Governor Montgo* 
' fuery, that year was ex-officio Governor of New York. 
Hie mnial monument is in St. Paul's church in tl)at city. 
A letter of Doctor William Shippen of 1745, which 
I have aeen, ttiut writes to George Barney, (celebra- 
ted ibr procuring gopd horses) laying, *1 want a |^n- 
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vania, the shores of Ohio, Michigin, and Upper Cana- 
da-*the abodes of a large and enterprising populatien, 
stimulated by the wants, and actiyely engaged in ad- 
ministering to the supplies of civilized life. It is need- 
less to speculate, for imagination cannot compass the 
extent of that commerce which will inhabit the bosom 
of the northern lakes, when the regions of* the West 
fliall yield their spoils. . 

Although an effective navigation has thus been made 
between Lak^s Erie and Ontario, it must not be under- 
stood that the entire project is completed. • That por* 
tion of it, extending the canal from the Welland to 
the X>rand River and Lake Erie, is only completed so 
far as to admit of ordinary boat navigation. For the ex- 
ecution of this part of the designed work, we under- 
stand the company will require an extended capital: and 
it is with great satisfaction we learn, that little or no dif- 
ficulty interposes to the accomplishment of this object. 
V^e are informed, that advices have been recently re- 
ceived from John B. Yates, Esq. the agent of the com- 
pany in London,, of his arrival there — of the prosperous 
commencement of tde business of his mission, and of 
the confidence he entertains of obtaining, at an early 
period, an extended subscription. 

Notwithstanding the extreme depression under which 
the interior of the state has laboured during the two 
years past: and the general sluggish state of busmess 
which even yet is consequent upon it, Oswego begins 
to unfojd the great advantages which nature aiid art 
have combined, to make her the seat of flt>urishing 
manufactures and extensive commerce. The tolls col- 
lected upon our canal will be more than 50 per cent. 
Ipreaterthan last year. The forwarding business, has 
been greatly extended, and the facilities for its prosecu- 
tion, much enlarged. To the supply of the salt de- 
manded on our own Lake, we shall now add that of 
lake Erie. Our two large flourishing mills, the bene^ 
iits of which, from various causes, we have never yet 
fully enjoyed, will be in readiness to receive the froits 
of the present abundant harvest. A far greater quanti- 
ty of wheat has been grown by the farmers of this coun- 
try, than in any previous year. We rejoice that their 
reward is great. The erection of a third large flour- 
ishing mill has been recently commenced by an enter- 
prising citizen is in successful progress, and will be 
ready for operation in a few months. Important works 
greatly extending our commercial facilities are construct- 
ing in the harbor,ontbe eastern side of the river; and on 
the west is commenced the improvement of extensive 
water privileges,which will greatly add to the hydraulic' 
power already existing on the east. When this work is 
completed,we may afnrm, without fear of contradiction, 
that no location in our whole country can rivaK the hy- 
draulic power of Oswego. The Oswego river at thb vil- 
]age,roIl8 as much water as the Hudson at Albany — not 
issuing from fountains exhaling and drying op with the 
settlement and cultivation of the country, but fed from 
the ever flowing bosoms of the Oneida,Seneca, Cayuga, 
and our other interior lakes, upon which the sun has 
shone since the creation, and which will be as durable 
as the everlasting hills. 

For the purchase of the wheat of the whole country, 
Otwec^, in position, is unrivaled. Such are the advan- 
tages she derives from the savings in transportation, 
that the Oswego miller can, even in Rochester market 
contend on terms of perfect equality, for the wheat of 
the Genessee. At Sodus, at Poultneyville, and at Lew- 
istown, he can defy competition. But we have lately 
learned, and we confess with surprise, that Ohio is soon 
to yield the favorite wheat of the west, and that it is in 
Ohio we must look for our cheap supplies. Samples 
of grain from Cleaveland have been examined by one 
of oar flour manufacturers, a gentleman perfectly fa- 
miliar with the wheat of our western canal region, 
and pronounced by him to be the best he has ever 
seen. The Ohio canal is in rapid prosecution. More 
than ISOmiles will be Portly navigable, perhaps are 



already s<^ and vi avenue opened for us into the heart 
of that great ana fertile state. From the deficiency of 
her water power, the principal part of the wheat she 
produces must be taken from her in bulk. In this mar- 
ket of inexhaustible 'Supply, where are the purchasers, 
who, on equal terms, can com]^te with tliose of Oswe- 
go? 

The works upon the Ridout canal^a canal accomao- 
dated to the capacity of steam boats— are in such a 
state of forwardness, as we are informed bygone of the 
engineers, that the commanding officer upon the work 
confidently anticipated its completion by the close of 
the year 1831. . This is an event involving deep inte- 
rest, in which, not we alone of the state ^ New York, 
but the state itself, and especially our great commercial 
city, are deeply concerned. * The navigation of the St 
Lawrence is closed from one to two moijtbs later tbaa 
the Erie canal . Under such circumstances, not only the 
Upper but Lower Canadai, Montreal herself, will prob- 
ably receive her spring and fall supplies* via New iTork 
and Oswego. The present injudicious restrictions on 
this intercours^cannot in reason be continued. — Otwtgs 
Palladium, 
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At a numerous and highly respectable meeting of the 
citizens, held i^^eable to public notiee, in the Dis- 
trict Court Room, PhiUdelphia, on Thursday, Au- 
gust 30, 1830, 
MATHEW CAREY, Esq. was called to the Chair, 

and 
P. 8. DvpovcEAU and Jomr YAroHAjr, Esquires^ ap- 
pointed Secretaries. 

The Chairman stated the object of the meetinr to be 
to take into consideration the propriety of fbllowmgtbe 
example of Virginia, in placing boxes in the steaiQ 
boats, to receive the contributions of liberal citizens 
for the heirs of the late Robbst Foltojt, 

A letter from Joseph C. Cabel, of Virginia, recom- 
mending the proposed measures on the part of Penn- 
sylvania, was read. * 

The fullowing preamble and resolutions were offered 
by the Chairman and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the power of propelling vessels by steait 
against wind and tide, accomplished \uf the lavish ex- 
penditure, the extraordinary talents, the indefatigable 
exertions, and perseverance of Robert Fultofi, has con- 
ferred inestimable advantages on this country, aad on 
the world at large: 

And, whereas, the premature death of that great be- 
nefactor of mankind, prevented him fh>m denving 
those advantages from that discovery to which he -was 
fairly entitled-- and from making adequate provisioiis 
for his heirs: 

And, whereas, soch benefits as Robert Fulton con- 
ferred on this countiy have a hig'h clkim on natioqal 
gratitude: 

And, whereat, the hope that was fondly entertained, 
that Cong^ss would adopt some measure in favor of 
his] heirs, befiting the honor of a gi^&t nation, hai 
been disappointed by the rejection of a proposition to 
that effect, made during the late session of that body. 
Therefore, resolved, that the pjan now in operation 
in Virginia, of fixing a box in each steam boat, plj|ring 
in the waters of that state, to receive the contribptious 
of liberal passengers, although inadequate to the merits 
of that great inventor, or the rightfiii claims of his heirs, 
appears to be the most feasible that can, tinder existing 
circumstances, be adopted for in some degree, dis- 
charging the debt of gratitude due to him and theiw 
Resolved, that a committee of superintendence be 
appointed, to aaise by subscription a sum necessary to 
procure boxes for all the steam boats plying on the 
Delaware, and the other waters in this neighbonrhoodt 
and to prepare an address to steam-boat travellers in 
this state, recommending this measure to their palro^ 
nage. 
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Resolreil, that it be earnestly recpmniended to the 
citizens of Pituburgh, to convene a meeting for the 
purpose of adopting measures of co-operation in this 
benevolent plan on the Ohio and other western waters 
of the state. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed on 
the committee of superintendence — Mathew Carey, 
P.S.Duponceau, John Vaughan, Horace Binney, Thos. 
P. Cope, John Sergeant, Thomas Biddle, Joseph R. 
Ingersol^ Daniel Groves, Josiah Randall, Charles Pen- 
rose, Jas. N. Barker, and Washington Jackson. 

On motion of Josiah Randall, Esq. the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved that Nicholas Biddle, Esq. President of the 
Bank of the United States, be appointed treasurer to 
receive the donations to be made in aid of the above 
object, and to invest and disburse the same under the 
direction of the Committee of Superintendence ap- 
pointed by the meeting, joined with such other com- 
mittees of superintendence as may be appointed 
throughout the United States. 

Resolved, that the committee of superintendence be 
invested with authority to adopt such measures as may 
be deemed expedient to carry into effect the purposes 
for which this meeting has been convened 



enchanted valley. In another direction lies the village. 
The dark green of its shade trees, contrasting beauti- 
fully with white buildings, and seen through many a 
vista marks the place as one of the nu>st romantic and 
beautiful situations in the country. About three miles - 
from this place, is thefi^mous Water Gap, where the 
majestic Delaware passes through the high and rugged 
summits of the Blue Mountains; forming one of the 
most sublime places in the United States. In short; 
Messrs. EdKors, we like Stroudsburgh highly. Its in- 
habitants are intelligent, and genteel in their appear- 
ance. The scenery about the villagq is of surpassing 
beauty. It combines all the advantages and luxuries of 
a healthy village, surrounded by a fertile country, and 
to conclude, we can cheerfully recommend it as a, 
place that we think would fill the ardent expectations 
of the most romantic mind, and afford sufficient encour* 
agement to any ntan of enterprise. — Fike County Ea- 



•*Wc have been favoured with the following copy of 
an original Letter from Jctmes Logan, the contemporary 
and confidential Friend of the Founder of Pennsylva- 
nia, to bis son fVilUam Logan,'* on his departure for 
Bristol, England, in the year 1730. The knowledge 
Resolved, that it be recommended to the citizens of4'of this Letter has been osnfined to the respectable Dc- 



this commonwealth to express their opinion on the pro- 
priety of a donation in land or otherwise, being made 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the benefit of 
the heirs of the deceased Robert Fulton. 

Resolved, that the editors throughout the U. States, 
be requested to give these proceedings a publication in 
their respective newspapers. 

MATHEW CAREY, Chairman. 

P. S. DupoirciAU, > 
Josh Vauohait, 5 



Secretaries 



^ l^TKOUDSBURG. 

Me$9r9, ^rfftor*,— Considering the very liberal man- 
Dcr in which the columns of your useful paper, are 
open for the reception of news; I offer for publication 
a short description of Stroudsburg, a neat ahd handsome 
fittle tillage, in which I resided a few years ago; and 
bad the pleasure of visiting a few weeks since. I was 
so forcibly impressed with the beauty and improvement 
of tbe place, that I cannot forbear offering you a few 
remarks. It is situate in Northampton county, thirty- 
two miles from this place— about three miles from the 
Delaware, near the junction of Broadhead's creek, with 
a large stream |6rmed by Pocono's and^cNicle's creek. 
On the North ryns the former, down which g^eat quan- 
tities of lumber are taken annually, and is much sought 
for in the markets of Philadelphia, being of a superior 
quality. On the South runs the latter— a stream suffi- 
cientty large for any khnd of hydraulic power; occasion- 
ally dashing over bluffs of rocks into the vortex be- 
low, and harrying away as if impatient to mingle with 
tbe waters of the former. On its banks are walks and 
scenery which are equal, if not superior, to any in the 
country. The supenor advantages of manufacturing 
esUblishments on those creeks, will, there is no doubt, 
in the course of a few years, make it a place of great bu- 
sroess in that line, as improvements of this kind are 
already made to a considerable extent. On the east 
rise gentle eminences, which open to view a magnifi- 
centscene of cultivation, fertility — plenty, and comfort, 
that cannot be surpassed. The bright yellow fields of 
wheat, the deep green of waving com, &c. ; and in 
short' every thing that the earth can produce; the view 
fipm those hills IS enough to drive politics from one's 
head; and soften down the worldly heart, to the finer 
feelings of poetry, , 

The eye of the gazer, wanders with untiring eager- 
ness over tbe green field^ the tall forests, the blue and 
undulating outline of mountains, which rear their tall 
summits in the distance, like giants watching over some 



scendi^nts of the enlightened Individual from whom it 
emanated, for more than a century. Believing that a 
faithful observance of the pious Precepts which it im- 
parts,, would produce a salutary effect on the conduct 
of the young men of the present generation, we have, 
for that purpose, obtained permission to make it pub- 
lic— PouiSftm. 

"To mi/ Son WtUiam on his Voyage to JSrUtol, ami, to 

htm at Chester, 

"Pbiladblphia, 4th. of 5th, mo. 1750, 
"Dear CA«ii4— "Thy parents, who have always show- 
ed a tender regard over thee for thy good, have now 
sent thee abroad to a great distance for thy greater 
good: And thou art going to an affectionate Uncle and 
a tender Master, who will take so much care of thee, 
that we hope thou wilt find no loss in being thus parted, 
for a time, from us; we desire thee therefore to bear 
this remove manfully and with courage, knowing that 
nothing but thy real good is designed by it, and if thou 
follows the Advice that has been repeatedly given thee, 
thou wilt with God's Blessing, reap great advantage 
from thy present voyage. 

**But to obtain this blessing thou must carefully dis- 
charge thy Duty, the heads of which I shall here brief- 
ly sum up to thee, which I desire thee to read so' con- 
stantly that it may forever be deeply fixed in. thy mem- 
ory, and that these precepts may always be in thy mind 
and before thee. 

**Remember first, that thou art formed by the Almigh- 
ty Power that created all things; that thou art daily 
supported by his Providence; tliou must, therefore, 
evening and morning, constantly pray to Uim in thy 
heart to preserve thee, to guide and direct thee, and 
enable thee to perform His wiH at all times; at thy book 
and at thy diversions so behave thyself jts to shew thou 
art sensible that thou art never out of His sight, and 
duly frequent meetings. 

*'Be dutiful and obedient tolhy Uncle and Aunt, and 
to thy Master or Masters, honestly doing every thing 
that thou knows they expect and desire from thee. Be 

• WtlKam Logan, Esquire, to whom the preceding 
Letter was addressed, bequeathed to the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, a collection of very valuable 
ancient Works, consisting of three hundred and fifty 
volumes, in the various departments of Literature, 
chiefly in the learned languages, and the greater por- 
tion of them in folio and quarto— they are designat- 
ed, in tbe Catalogue of that Institution, by the letter 
L, 
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caroful not to ofTend in thy speecli; speak evil of no treei, and if he cooM be induced to part with any, ve 
person^tell tales of no body, except where it it thy ) know of do fruit tree which would better tdora the 
dut^ to make an ill thing known. — Be obliging to all; 



aroid a lie as death, and neither let fear or advantage 
ever tempt thee to be guilty of that scandalous and hor- 
rible sin. Keep no company but such as are sober, if 
thou falls at any time amongst rude boys, leave^them as 
soon as thou canst Quarrel with none,— but if an^ 
mbuse thee, without cause, suffer not thyself (if thou 
canst prevent it) to be too much imposed upon, yet, as 
hf as possible, avoid all contentien. Be neat and 
cleanly in thy cloaths and person, neither prou4 n^r a 
aloven. Be modest in thy behaviour, mannerly and re* 
apectful to all, but especially to thy elders and superi- 
ors. Be very diligent at thy book; endeavour to under- 
stand what thou reads or art taught, and then to re- 
member it ever after; think u a shame not to under- 
stand and speak Latin after thou hast taken so much 
pains for it; improve thy hand in writing, and endeav- 
our, at proper times hereafter, to be perfect in Arith^ 
■letic as far as division Jiefore thou art fifleen, and af- 
terwards thou may learn all the rest. 

**Pick out all the finest Sayings thou meeto with in 
Xuthors and write them down in a handsome book, 
then commit them carefully to thy memory that thou 



Weit Chetier, — A circumstance happened in ourBo- 

^ ^ rough ^c other day which may well be regarded u ej- 

may^st keep them a)l thy lifcvlong-^'Do tbe.slime when ^traordinaty. A gentleman who had been absent from 



thou hears any thing told that is useful and pleasant, for 
this Will be a great help to thee hereafter. Remember 
and observe carefully these few Precepts, and the% 
God, thy heavenly Father, I hope will bless thee with 
tAie Peace and Comfort, in thyself, with the love and 
esteem of good people, and 'with everlasting happiness. 
*^That thou nay attain this^ Dear Child, and that the 
Lprd msy preserve thee now and forever, — is the ear- 
nest desire and prayer of 

•*Tby affectionate Father 

••JAMES LOGAN.** 



garden. -*i3bmt^7g B^tublkan. 



Akreer, Peira. August 13.-» Walter Oliver, Esq. hss 
just handed us for examination, a specimen of sewin^^ 
silk, grown and manufactured by his family. The thread 
is firm, even, of beautiful texture, and much itronger 
than the imported ailk, .This specimen b certainly 
equal, if not superior te the sewing silk imported froii 
abroad. In feeding his worms, Mr. Oliver used the 
common Mulberry leaf, and In manufacturiiig the threid 
the common reel and spinning wheel. Much attention 
is beginning to be attracted to this culture througfaoot 
the district, and Mr. Oliver deserves much credit, for 
showing the practicability for its introduction into tliii 
country. It may probably never be introduced into thii 
section of country as an article of extensive culture, but 
certainly as an ** addendum" to the usual crops, would 
afford both a prbfitable and useful employment fbr the 
leisure tiiomeats of the children and jouth of our ftf- 
mers. 



PeocAeff. -^Though this neighborhood was celebrated 
ttome thirty or forty years ago for the production fXfint 
jHoches, yet for the last fifteen or twenty yean, the de- 
struction of our trees by worms or insects, has been so 
general and complete as to deprive us almost altogether 
of thisdelicious fruit. Last year, Mr. James £. Mifflin, 
oTlVrii^htsville, York county, supplied our market with 
a considerable quantity of Very fine peaches, and we 
this year expect a -supply ftom the same source, as we 
understand Mr. MifHin has been successful in the pre- 
aervation of the health and vigt)tir of his trees. 

It gives US great pleasure to add, that our friend and 
neighbour, Mr. John F. Heinitsh, has been eminently 
successful in the treatment of his peach trees, whicn 
are of the very best qualities, and are now in full bear- 
ing in this city. Mr. Heinitsh, we understanfl, besides 
preparing the soil in which his trees are planted and 
keeping it in proper condition, applies about a pint of 
sperm oil, in which a quantity of corrosive sublimate 
ha^ been dissolved to the root of each tree, which has 



rations of worms and insects. 

^ Mr. Heinitsh has kindly favoured us with a few of 
his peaches; among which were a Lemon peach nine 
inches IB circumference, weighing seven ounces, and a 
Claret peach nine and one quarter inches in circumfer- 
ence, weighing seven and a half ounces.— Z^cw/er Jhi. 

WaahmgUin Fhim-^yfe were shown the present 
week» by Mr. William Duck of this place, a few of the 
Polmer or Washington Plum,,a species lately imported 
to this country. These Plums we^e received a present 
from Judge Line, of Cottage Farm, near Carlisle, and 
surpass all othersthat.we ever met with nn size and taste. 
Seven of those received by Mr. Duck, grew on a stem 
of two inches and a half in length, each weighing two 
ounces, and measuring in circumference six inches, and 
in length six inches and a half. We understand t^t 
the Judge has now growing in his nursery 150 of these 



the country for upwards of fifty years* returned to 
Chester county, his native home. He was a^^ thirty 
when he left here, and is now eighty-two. His coming 
was wholly unexpected, and yet two different ladies at 
different places in town, instantly recognized him— 
Joseph Was not known to either of his brethren. Br- 
Franklin on returning home was hot recognized by hit 
mother — The old Steward, by an accurate observer vf 
humau^nature, was not represented as knowing Clarence 
Linden, though absent but eight years. The hict struck 
us as curious and interesting.-— Fjfi!^^ JReeortL 

List of persons who bavel>een elected and coomis-. 
sioncd Sheriff* of Lancaster county, with the date of 
their election, commencing in 1797. 

1797/ Christian Carpenter^ 

1800» Michael Rhine. 

1803, John Reitzel. 

1806, Emanuel Ueigart. 

1809, James Humes. . 

1812, Heury Reigart. 

1815, George Hambright. 

1818, John Mathiot. 

1821, Frederick Hambright. 

1824w WUliam White. *■ 

1827, Adam Diller. * 



Mount Carbon Bail Hood* — l*his work is advancing 
rapidly under the superintendance of Mr. Say; a part 
of the east and main line is already laid, and the west 
will be immediately completed. Its completion is 
much defii;ed, as a great quantity of coal is already 
tbe^ effect of preserving them from the deleterious epe- L mined, and waiting for some means of transportation to 



nmrket. 



Mners* Jour. 



West Branch Bail BoacL—The heavy, down track of 
, this road is now all joined together, so that cars can 
descend from above Mine Hill Gap, ten miles, to 
SchuYlkill Haven. The return track is likewise pro- 
gressing rapidly, and wiR be completed in a very short 
time* i^ 



A stage has been started between our borough and 
Minersville. lb' 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS M<KEAN. 

The livei of most men pass away tmobserred, UXS' 
heeded and unknown, out of the particular family cir- 
cle to which they are attached. They springy into ex- 
istence, and sink into the grave, amid the general mats 
of perishable matter, without seeking tu separate them- 
selves from it or to be distinguished, by a dibtinct course, 
frum the cradle to the tomb. Those who emerge from 
this general obscurity, and become eminent for their 
tslents and virtues, are characters peculiarly adapted 
fur the delineation of the historical pencil, because their 
example may prove useful to others. 

Few of ihe splendid luminaries which have adorned 
the political firmament of the republic, possess stron- 
ger claims to this distinction than Thomas M'Kkik. 
Living in turbulent and tempestuous times, beset with 
trials and difficulties, frequently assailed by the ambi- 
tion, the envy, and the malice, of powerful individuals, 
and the flattery or hatred of different parties, he serv- 
ed in public stations of government for the long term of 
fifty yeans during whicli,he uniformly retained his for- 
titude and integrity, and the well merited confidence of 
bis fellow citizens. 

Tbomis U'Kkas was born on the nineteenth of 
March, 1734, in the township of New London, county 
of Chester, and the then province of Pennsylvania. His 
iiilher, William M'Kean, was a native of Ireland, and 
vas united in marriage, in this country, to Lztitia Fin- 
ney, of tl>e saone nation. They had four children, —Ro- 
bert, Thomas, Dorothea, and William. 

Afler the cisstomary elementary education in read- 
ingi writing, and arithmetic, the two eldest sons were 
placed under the tuition of the Reverend Francis Al- 
lison, D. D^ a man who, fur more than forty years sup- 
ported the ministerial character with dignity and repu- 
tation, and to whom America is greatly indebted for 
that diffuwon of light and knowledge, and that spirit 
of liberty and inquiry, which has placed many of her 
sons upon a level with those of the oldest nations of 
Europe. Thomas, was, at this time, nine years of age. 
When be had completed the regular course of instruc- 
tion adopted in the celebrated institution of Dr. Allison, 
and acquired a sound knowledge of the languages, of 
the practical branches of the mathematics, rhetoric, log- 
ic, ind moral philosophy, he went to Newcastle, in De- 
laware, and entered the office of his relative, David Fin- 
'^y* esquire, as a student at law. Some months after- 
wards, he engaged as clerk to the prothonotary of the 
court of common pleas;~a situation which enabled him 
to learn the practice, while he was studying the theory, 
of the law. In about two years from this time hts as- 
siduity and good conduct procured him the appoint 
ment of deputy prothonotary, and register for the pro- 
bate of wills, &c. for the county of New Castle, which 
he retained until he was twenty years of age: the 
whole duties of the office necessarily devolved on him, 
u his principal resided on his estate in the county of 
Sussex, nearly 80 miles from New Castle. 

8o great waa the reputation that Mr. M*Kean acquir- 
ed, even in youth, by his industiy and talents, that, be- 
wte be had attained the age of twenty-one years, he 
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was admitted an attorney-at-law in the courts of common 
pleas for the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
and also in the supreme court. Before the expiration 
of a year, he obtained a considerable share of business; 
and, in 1756, was admitted to practise in the court of 
his native county in Chester, and soon afterwards, in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. In 1756, the at- 
torney-general, who resided in Philadelphia, appointed 
him not only without any solicitation, but without any 
previous knowledge on his part, his deputy to prose- 
cute the pleas of the crown m the county of Sussex: he 
resigned this office, after having for two years perform- 
ed its duti^ with judgment and ability. In 1757, he 
was admitted to the bar of tlie supreme court of the 
province of Pennsylvania. The envy which the suc- 
cess of the young lawyer occasioned among some of 
his professional brethren, served merely as an additional 
spur to his industry, and increased his assiduity in the 
pursuit of legal knowledge. In the same year, he was 
elected clerk of the house of Assembly, an honor of 
which he was unapprised until he received information 
of his appointment from Benjamin Chew, esquire, the 
then speaker; in 1758, he was again appointed to the 
same station, but after that period, declined a re-elec- 
tion. In 1762, he was selected by the legislature, to- 
gether with Cxsar Rodney, esquire, to revise and print 
the laws passed subsequently to the year 1752, a duty 
which they speedily and satisfactorily executed. 

In the same year, Mr. M*Kean first embarked on the 
^brmy sea of politics, which he afterwards braved for* 
nearly half a century. In October, 1762, he was elect- 
ed a member of the assembly from the county of New 
Castle, and was annually returned for seventeen succes- 
sive years, although, during the last six years of that 
period, he resided in Philadelphia, and had frequently, 
through the medium of the public papers, communi- 
cated to his constituents his desire to decline the ho- 
nour of a re-election. At length, on the first of Octo- 
lober, 1779, on the day of the general election in Dela- 
ware, he attended at New Castle, where he addressed 
his constituents in a long and eloquent speech, embrac- 
ing a summary view of the situation and prospects of the 
United States, the aspect of the war, and the wisdom 
and perseverance of the national councils: he concluded 
by assigning satisfactory reasons for declining to be con- 
sidered one of the candidates for the state legislature.— 
Mr. M'Kean now received an honourable and interesting 
evidence of the confidei^ce reposed in him by his fel- 
low citizens. Soon after he had withdrawn, a commit- 
tee of six gentlemen waited on him, in the name of the 
electors, and informed him that they would unwillingly 
dispense with his services in the assembly,but requested 
that, as the times were critical, and they could perfect- 
ly rely on his judgment, he would recommend seven 
persons in whom they n)ight confide as representatives 
for that county. This novel mode of exhibiting their 
confidence, unavoidably excited much surprise, while 
it placed Mr. M'Kean in a very delicate situation. He 
immediately replied,that although the compliment was of 
the most flattering kind, he entreated the committee to 
make known to the electors his grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the honour intended him, but as he knew not 
only seven but teventy of the gentlemen then present at 
the election, whom he considered worthy of their votes, 
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he felt assured that they would not, on reflection, ex- 
pose him to the hazard of giving ofl'ence to any of his 
friends, by the preference which be must necessarily 
ihow, in complying with their requeht. After hearing 
this reply, the committee retired; but soou after return- 
ed, and stated, that the electors, aftertaking his objec- 
tions into consideration, had unanimously resolved to 



reiterate their "request, accompanied by the assurance | ed, upon the whole, much less fortitude than the sue- 



that hiscompliance, so far from offending any individual 
whatever, would be considered as an additional fa- 
vour conferred on the county. Mr. M*Kean, accord- 
ingly, but with great reluctance, wrote down seven 



pre^sion, they nobly resolved to systematiac an opposi- 
tion to the g^wing tyranny of the mother countr)-. 
They did »o; and therein generated a aptrit of tuEtiW, 
which finally brought about the Independence of the 
country, and led to the establishment of its present 
happy constitution. But, although such was tlie char- 
acter of the great majority of the assembly, it posseis- 



ceeding congress of 1774; in fact, certain members ap- 
peared as timid as if engaged in a traitorous c«napiracv. 
Among the most conspicuous chmracteri, James Otis 
appeared to be the best and boldest speaker: he was 



names, which he delivered to the committee, with the nominated as president of the congress, hut brigadier 



obsenation, that this act would at least evicence a re- 
ciprocity of confidence between them. The election 
resulted in the choice of the seven gentlemen whom he 
had thus named, the lowest on the ballot not wanting 
two hundred votes of all the electors present, who 
amounted to more than eighteen hundred. 

Parties will exist in all popular governments. . At 
the period when Mr. M'Kean first appeared in public 
life, Delaware was divided into two parties, designated 
by the names of court and country. Ihe leading mem- 
bers of the former were the governor, the officers of 
govemmeDt, and expectants of office; the latter, of 
which Mr. M*Kean was a distinguished member, was 
composed of those who desired an independent judi- 
ciary, and impartial laws. The judges, magistrates, 
and every other officer in the prpvince, held their com- 
mission during the pleasure af the gfovernor, or of some 
of his favourites. Hence, when a practising lawyer, as 
was generally the case, enjoyed this enviable situation, 
the judges of all the courts were evidently under an 
undue influence, and justice was frequently perverted. 
In 1764 he was appointed, by an act of the legisla- 
ture, one of the three trustees of the loan oflice for 
New Castle county, for four years; which trust was re- 
newed in the year 17fi8, and 1772. Thi^ species of 
loan was one of the most happy expedients for the en« 
couragement of industrious settlers in a new country, 
and for the improvement of lands, that was ever invent- 
ed, 

* After the conclusion of the war between Great Brit- 
ain and France, in 1763, parliament made a grant of 
many thousand pounds sterling for the relief of the 
several colonies which had honorably exerted them- 
selves during the conflict: and yet, in less than tWo 
years after the peace of Paris, a famous stamp act was 
passed, which, had it gone into operation, would not 
only have annually extorted an immense sum from the 
colonists, but subjected their property to the absolute 
disposal of men over whom they had no controul, and 
who benefitted themselves in proportion to the amount 
of taxes thus arbitrarily imposed on their fellow sub- 
jects in America. To avert, if possible, the impending 
eyil, the assembly of Massachusetts Bay, proposed to 
the legislative assemblies of the other colonies, to ap. 
point delegates to a general congress, to consult toge- 
ther on the existing circumstances of the colonies;— 
to consider of a general and united, dutiful, loyal, and 
humble, representation of their condition, to his majesty , 
and to the parliament; — and to implore relief from 
the difiiculties necessarily arising from the operation of 
tlie acts for levying duties and taxes on the colonics. 
This illustrious body, of which Mr. M*Kean was a mem- 
ber from the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
on Delaware, assembled at New York, in October, 1765. 
-Their proceedings discover a spirit of decision and 
firmness totally irreconcilable with a state of servitude, 
and ready to adopt every expedient for relief, which 
prudence could sdggest, or fortitude achieve. These 
struggles, with the difficulties which the people en- 
countered in forming a convention, unknown to the 
laws, and opposeil by the royalists, invested with power, 
were honoui-able to the cause, and to its agents. With 
an eye steadily fixed on freedom, and minds chafed 
If jth the supercdiousness of mercenary minions of op- 



Timothy Rugglcs succeeded by one vote, owing to the 
number of the committee from New York, the members 
then voting individually. Before the commencement 
of the proceedings, however, it was made a Mine qua 
non on the part of Mr. M'Kean, and resolved accord- 
ingly, that the committee of each colony should hare 
one voice only, in determining any questions that should 
arise in the congress. He was selected, with Mr. Liv- 
ingston and Mr. Rutledge, to inspect and correct their 
proceedings and minutes; and appointed, with Mr. 
Lynch and Mr. Otis, to prepare an address to the house 
of commons. He displayed, on every occasion, that 
unbending firmness and energy, which characterized 
his subsequent public conduct. 

The stamp act congress, as it was called, having 
framed a declaration of rights and grievances, together 
with an address to his majesty, and memorials to the 
lords and commons, was dissolved on the twenty-fourth 
of October, 1765. A few members of this body were 
either suspected of being inimical to its designs, or 
acted in such a manner as if they were more desirous of 
ingratiating themselves with the British ministry, than 
serving their country. When the business was concluded, 
and on the last day of the session, the president, and 
seme timid members, refused to sign the proceedings. 
Mr. M'Kean then rose, and addressing himself person- 
ally to the president, remarked, that as he hsd not 
made a solitary objection to any of the measures which 
had been finally adopted, nor a single observation indi- 
cative of di$approbation,be requested that he would now 
assign his reasons for refusing to sign the petition. To 
this demand, the president replitd, that he did not 
conceive himself bound to state the cause of his objee* 
tions. Mr. M*Kean rejoined, that the gentlemen pre- 
sent had met together to endeavour to o^ain the repeal 
of an unconstitutional and oppressive act ofthe British 
parliament, and a redress of other grievances; that, u 
unanimity and harmony had hitherto prevailed amongiC 
them, it appeared very extraordinary that any member 
should refuse to affix his name to what he had at least 
apparently approved, without any excuse, er observa- 
tion, on the occasion; and that, if there was any thing 
treasonable, offensive, or indecent, in their proceedings, 
he thought it would be an act of comity^ nay of duty, 
to advise his brethren of it: other delegates spoke brief- 
ly to the same purport. Thus pressed to an explsnw- 
tion,the preside nt,af^er a long pause, observed,that "it 
was against his consdenee.** Mr. M'Kean now rung the 
changes on the word eonsdenct so long and loiid, that 
a plain challenge was given and accepted, in the pres- 
ence ofthe whole congress; but the president departed 
from New York the next morning before the dawn aX 
day. Mr. Robert Ogden, then speaker of the honse of 
assembly ef New Jersey, also refiised to sign the peti- 
tions, although warmly solicited by Mr. M*Kean in 
private, as well as by his colleague, colonel Borden." 
The great mass of the people were, at this time, zeal- 
ous in the cause of America. Hence, Mr. Ogden wsf 
desirous of concealing, for some time, the adverse 
part which he had taken in the proceedings of the 
congress. He accordingly requested colonel Bordeii 
not to mention tne circumstance smong his tnor^ mnne- 
diate constituents, and to use his influence with Mr. M'- 
Kean, his son in law, to prevail on him to partue th^ 
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nme course: but the latter would promise nothing 
more, than not to mention the matter as he passed 
through New Jersey, unless the question was put to 
. him. The question was asked: in several different 
towns, he was requested to state the names of the gen- 
tlemen who had not signed the petitions, which he did 
without hesitation. In a few days, the speaker was 
burned in effigy in the town in which he resided, as 
well as in several others, and at the next meeting of the 
general assembly, he was removed from the office of 
speaker — the consequences to Mr. M*Kean were mena- 
ces of another challenge, not more fatal than the for- 
mer. 

On bis return to Newcastle, he, with his colleague, 
Mr. Kodney, reported their proceedings to the assem- 
bly of Delaware, and received the unanimous thanks of 
that house, fur the energy and ability with which they 
had dischargped their duties in the congress. 

Mr. M*Kean, . continued to be engaged in various 
pubfic emplbyments. On the tenth of July, 1765, he 
was appointed by the governor, sole notary, and tabel- 
Hon public, for the lower counties on Delaware; and, in 
the same year, received the commission of a justice of 
the peace, and of the court of common pleas and quar- 
ter sessions, and of the orphan's court, for the county of 
Newcastle. In November term, 1765, and February 
term, 1766, he sfct on the bench which ordered till the 
officers of the court to proceed in their several duties, 
as usual, on unslamped paper: this was accordingly done; 
and it is believed that this was the first court in the co- 
lonies that established such an order. 

in 1766 he was licensed by theGov. of N. Jersey,on the 
recommendation of the judges of the supreme court, to 
practice as- a solicitor in chancery, attorney at law, and 
counsellor, within all the courts in that province. In 
1769, he was selected by the assembly to proceed to 
New York, and there to obtain copies of all documents 
relating to real estates in the lower counties on Dela- 
ware, prior to the year 1700; he faithfully discharged 
this doty, and the copies thus procured were establish- 
ed, by a law, as of equal authority with the original re- 
cords. In 1771, he was appointed by the commission- 
ers of his majesty's customs, collector of the port of 
Nea'csstle; and in October, 1772, he was chosen speak- 
er of the house of representatives. 

Owing to a change of ministers in the British cabinet 
and the apprehension of a serious opposition on the 
part of the colonics, the stamp act was repealed; but, 
at the same time, an act was passed, maintaining the 
ri^tof the parliament to bind the colonies by law in 
all cases whatsoever. Two years had not elapsed from 
this period, before the government resolved to test 
this right, and derive a revenue from their colonies, by 
imposing a duty on the importation of teas, paper, paint- 
er's colours, and glass, which were prohibited from any 
other place than Great Britain. The impost was 
io small, that little opposition was anticipated — but 
there wei^ patriots in the colonies who had not forgot- 
ten the stamp act; who deeply reflected on the conse- 
quences of aubmission,and were fully aware that itwould 
be established as a precedent, and that many an error, 
by the same example, would creep into the state. A 
Mrrespondence accordingly took place among leading 
and influential characters throughout the continent; a 
powerful opposition was organised; and measures con- 
certed to render it effectual. Public meetings were 
held in the principal commercial towns, and it was fi- 
nally agreed, th^it the colonies sliould appoint delegates 
frtwn their respective houses of assembly, to meet in 
PhiUdclpWa, on the fif^h of September, 1774. Firm 
and decided, uniform' and energetic, in resisting the 
usurpations of the British crov^n, Mr. M*Kean, as he hid 
before done in 1765, took an active part in the prepara- 
tory measures which led to the meeting of this congress; 
■od was appointed a delegate from the lower counties 
on Delaware, although he had, a short time before, re- 
iBOTtd his reaidencc permanently to Philadelpbia. 



An important era, not only in the history of America, 
but of man, had now arrived. Great events niav not 
cieate,but they always will elicit and excite ability, and 
bring dormant talents into active operation; and, al- 
though the principal part of his life had hitherto been 
employed in laborious official engagements, Mr. M'- 
Kean soon found that the times now required all the 
exertions of his mental and physical powers. On the 
fifth of September, he took his seat in the august as- 
semblage, of which he became an invaluable ornament; 
and from that day, his country claimed him as her own. 
He was annually elected a member, until the first of 
February, 1783; serving in the great national council 
during the long, and uninterrupted, period of eight 
years and a half. 

Two remarkable circumstances, connected with this 
epoch, are peculiar to the life of Mr. M'Kean. In the 
first place, he was the only man who was, without in- 
termission, a merober of the revolutionary congress, 
from the time of its opening, in 1774, until after the 
preliminaries of the peace of 1783 were signed; for, 
notwithstanding he was also engaged in other import- 
ant public affairs, his residence in Philadelphia induced 
his constituents to continue, to return him. It may 
be added, however, as a case very similar, that 
Roger Sherman, a delegate fi'om Connecticut, was 
a member of congress from the time of its first sitting, 
in September, 1774, until the month of February, 1782, 
and what is more remarkable, he was a member during 
the long period of nineteen years, except when the 
laws required a rotation in office. 

I'he other circumstance is, that while he represented 
the state of Delaware in congress; until 1783, and was, 
in 1781, president of it, yet, from July 1777, he held the 
office, and executed the duties, of chief justice of JPcnn- 
sytpania. Each of these states claimed him as her own; 
arid for each were his talents faithfully exerted. 

Possessed oflong tried ability and perseverance, apt 
in forming conclusions, and skilful in the details as well 
as general principles, of public business, Mr. K'Keau's 
career in congress embraced a series of unremitting and 
distinguished services. A few days after the fii-st sit- 
ting, he was appointed one of the committee te state 
the rights of the colonies, the several jnstances in which 
those rights were violated or infringed, and the means 
most proper ft) be pursued for the restoration of them. 
He served diligently on the important secret.committee 
to contract for the importation of arms and ammunition; 
and his talents were equally exerted in establishing the 
claims and accounts against the government; in super- 
intending the finances of the states, and the emission of 
bills of credit; in hearing a'hd determining on appeals 
brought airainst sentences passed on libels in the courts 
of admiralty; and in a variety of important and second- 
ary transactions, connected with the general business of 
congress. On the twelfth of June, 1776, lie was appoint- 
ed a member of the committee to prepare and digest 
the form of a confederation to be entered into between 
the colonies: on the same dsy a drafl was reported, 
which, after many postponements, amendments, and 
debates, was finally agreed to, on the fifteenth of No- 
vember, 1777. The articles of confederation, however, 
owing to the objections made by the states, were not 
signed by a majority of their representatives, until the 
ninth of July, 1778. The dele^tes from New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, then informed congress that 
they had not yet received powers to ratify and sign the 
instrument. On the twenty-sixth of November follow- 
ing. New Jersey seceded to the confederation; and on 
the twenty-second of February, 1779, Mr. M'Kean 
signed and ratified the articles, in behalfof the state of 
Delaware. At length, the state of Maryland empower- 
ed her delegates to subscribe and ratify the act of union, 
and its final ratification took place on the first of March, 
1781. 

It has already been remarked that (tie signatures on 
the Declaration of Independence do not, in more tbau 
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one instance, merely indicate those who voted for it on 
the fourth of July, ir76; as several of the signers were 
not at that time in congress. But as regards some of 
the delegates anothe^ error also occurred, and among 
them Mr. M*Kean. 

He was particularly active and useful in procuring 
the passage of the Declaration; although his name is 
aubscribed to the original instrument deposited in the 
office of the secretary of state, he does not appear as a 
subscriber to the copy published in the Journals of 
Congress. The late .Mr. Dallas, in the course of the re- 
publication of the laws of Pennsylvania, wishing to com* 
pile an accurate copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, addressed a letter, on the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1796, to Mr. M*Kean, requesting to know why 
such a variance existed. The answer to this inquiry is 
a valuable historical record — it is dated at Philadelphia 
on the twenty-sixth of September 1796, and is in these 
terms: 

•*Sir — Your favour of the nineteenth instant, respect- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, should not have 
remained so long unanswered, if the duties of iny office 
of chief justice had not engrossed my whole attention 
while the court was sitting. 

**For several years past I have been taught to think 
less unfavourably of scepticism than formerly. 8o many 
things have been represented, misstated, and errone- 
ously printed (with seeming authenticity,)uQder my own 
eye, as in my opinion to render those who doubt •f 
every thing, not altogether inexcusable: The publica- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, on the fourth 
of July, 1776, as printed in the second volume of the 
Journals of Conf^ress, page 241; and also in the acts of 
most publ c bodies since, so far as respects the Dames 
of the delegates or deputies who made that Declara- 
tion, has led to the above reflection. By the printed 
publications referred to, it would appear as if the fifty- 
Ave gentlemen, whose names are there printed, and 
none other, were on that day personally present in con- 
gress, and assenting to the Declaration; whereas, the 
truth is otherwise. The following gentlemen were not 
me mbers of congress on the fourth of July, 1776; name- 
ly,Matthew Thornton, Benj. Rush, Geo. Clymer, James 
Smith, Geo. Taylor,and Geo. Koss. The five last named 
were not chosen delegates until the 20th day of that 
month; the first not until the 12th day of September fol- 
Iowing,nor did he take his seat in con^^ress until the 4th of 
November,' which wa^ four months after. The Journals 
of Congress, (vol. ii. page 277 and 442,) as well as those 
of the assembly of the state of Pennsylvania, (p. 53,) 
and of the general assembly of New Hampshire, estab- 
lish these facts. Although the six gentlemen named 
had been very active in the American cause, and some 
of then), to my own knowledge, warmly in favour of in- 
dependence, previous to the day on which it was de- 
clared, yet! pe^donally know that none of them were in 
congress on that day. 

"Modesty should not rob any man of his just honour, 
when by that honour, his modesty cannot be offended . 
My name is not in the printed journals of congress, as a 
party to the Declaration of Independence, and this, like 
an error in the first concoction, has vitiated most of the 
subsequent publications, and yet the fact is, that I was 
then a member of congress for the state Delaware, was 
personally present in congres5,and voted in favour of in- 
dependence on the fourth of July, 1776, and signed the 
declaration after it had been engrossed on parchment, 
where my name, in my own hand writing, still appears. 
Henry Wisner, of the state of New York, was also in 
congress, and voted for independence. • • • I do 
not know how the misstatement in the printed journal 
has happened. The manuscript /7u6/tc journal has no 
names annexed to the Declaration of Independence, nor 
has the uecrei journal; but it appears by the latter, that 
on the nineteenth day of July, 1776, the congress direct- 
ed that it should be engrossed on parchment, and sign- 
ed by every member^ and that it waf to produced 



on the second of August, and signed. This is interlined 
in the secrf/ journal, in the hand of Charles Thompson, 
the secretary. The present secretary of state, of the 
United States, and myself, have lately inspected the 
journals, and seen this. The journal was first printed 
by Mr. John Dunlap,in 1778, and probably copies, with 
the names then signed to it, were printed in August, 
1776, and that Mr. Dunlap printed the names from one 
of them. 

**l have now, sir, given you a true, though brief, his- 
tory of thisaffair, and, as you are engaged in publishing 
a new edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania, I am obliged 
to you for affording the favourable opportunity of con* 
veying to you this information, autboriftiqg you to make 
any use of it you please. 

I am, Sir, with peculiar esteem. 
Your most obedient servant, 
Thomas M*Kjuh, 
Alsxandsb Jamss Dallas, Esa* 

Secretary (^ Slate for Penn$ybania, 
In the yesr 1776, Delaware was represented m con- 
g^ss by Caesar Rodney, George Read, and Ihoouis 
M*Kean. Mr. Rodney was not present when the ques- 
tion of independence was put, m a committee of the 
whole, on the iirst of July. Mr. M*Kean voted for, 
and Mr. Read against it. Delaware was thus divided. 
When the president resumed the chair, the chairman of 
the committee of the whole made his report, which was 
not acted upon until Thursday, the fourth of July. Ev- 
ery state, excepting Pennsylvania ard Delaware, bad 
voted in favour of the measure, but it was a matter of 
great importance to procure an unanimous voice. Mr. 
M*Kean, therefore, without delay, despatched, an ex- 
press, at his private expense, for Mr. Rodoey, who was 
then in Delaware. That gentleman hastened to PbiUr 
delphia, and was met at the door of the state house, in 
his boots and spurs, by Mr. M*Kean, as the members 
were assembling on the morning of the fourth. After 
a friendly salutation, but without exchanging a word 
on the subject of independence, they entered the haU 
together, and took their seats. They were among tlic 
latest in attendance; the proceedings immediately com- 
menced, and, after a few minutes, the great question 
was put. When the vote of Delaware was called, Mr. 
Rodney rose, and briefly expressing his conviction that 
the welfare of his country demanded the declaration, 
voted with Mr. M*Kean, and secured the yoice of De- 
laware. Two of the members of the Pennsylvania de- 
legation, adverse to the measure, being absent, that 
state also united in the vote, by a migority of one. Bf 
these means, the Declaration of Independence became 
the unanimous act of the thirteen states. — Mr. M'Kean 
being engaged in military services, was not present in 
congress during several months next siicceedii^ the 
fourth of July, 1776; and it was not until the month of 
October, that he had an opportunity of affixing his sig- 
nature to the declaration, engraued on parchment^ as di- 
rected by a resolution ef con^ss subsequent to bis 
necessary departure from Phdadelphia. 

Mr. M'Kean was president of the convention of dep- 
uties from the committees of Pennsylvania, held at the 
Carpenter's Hall, in PhiUdelphia, in June, 1776, who 
unanimously declared their willingness to concur in % 
vote of the congi*ess, declaring the United States free 
and independent states. He was i>ne of the committee, 
with Dr. Franklin, and two other deputies, which draft- 
ed that declaration; on the twenty-fourth of June, be 
signed it in behalf of the state of Pennsylvania; and on 
the succeeding day, delivered it to congress, in tbe 
name of the convention. The regiment of associatori, 
of which he was colonel, had, in the preceding month 
of May, unanimously made a similar declaration. 

On the fifth of July, 1776, he was chosen cbainwrn, 
at a conference of the delegates in congress, for the 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In 
the same year, he was also chairman of the comm»ttec 
of safety of Pennsylvania, and of the committee of in- 
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specttofi ind observation fbrtht city and libcrtiet of Phi- 
hdclphit. 

Mr. M*Ketn, at this time, was colonel of a regiment oF 
tssociators oF the city of Philadelphia. At a conference 
held on the fifth of July, 1776, between a committee of 
congress appointed for the purpose, and thfe committee 
of safety of Pennsylvania, the committee of inspection 



bles, of the present war. For some time, I was obliged 
to act as president of the Delaware state, & as chief jus* 
tice of this: general How« had just landed (August,l 777,) 
at the head of Elk river, when I undertook to discharge 
these two important trusts. The consequence was, to 
be hunted like a fox by the enemy, and envied by those 
who ought to have been my friends. I was compelled 



and observation for the city and liberties of Philadel- to remove my family five times in a few months, and, at 



phia, and the field officers of the five battalions of that 
city, it was agreed that all the associated militia of the 
state, with certain exceptions, who could be furnished 
with arms and accoutrements, should immediately 
march, with the utmost expedition, to New Jersey, and 
conthiae in senrice until a fl}ing camp, often thousand 
Ben, could be collected to relieve them. In conse- 
quence of these resolutions, Mr. M<Kean, a few days 
liter the Declaration of Independence, marched at the 
bead of his battalion, to Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, 
to support General Washington. Although, during his 
term of service, no regular engagement took place, he 
was sometimea exposed to considerable danger, in the 
skirmishes, or rather cannonading, which occurred. An 
instance of this nature is related by himself, in a letter 
dated Head Quarters, Perth Amboy, July 26th, 1776. 
The lines of the enemy were about six hundred yards 
distant. Several shallops were descried sailing along 
the opposite shore towards the enemy's men-of-war. 
Colonel M'Kean had received orders to hold his batta- 
lioB in readiness to march into town at a minute's warn- 
ing, and the men were immediately under arms. *'l 
left them," he remarks, *'under lieutenant-colonel Dean, 
to be marched to town, whilst I mounted my horse, and 
waited on the general for orders. On the road, which 
ii a straight and wide lane, (something like Market 
street,) all the way from the camp to the Sound, and in 
a line with the enemy's batteries, about twenty cannon 
balls flew close to me, sometimes on the one side, 
sometimes on the other, and some just over my head. 
I confess, I was not a little alarmed, being the first 
thne that 1 had ever heard a cannon ball, but clapped 
spars to my horse, and rode on amidst the balls 
for the general's, where orders had just been is- 
sued to halt the battalion: I was going to execute 
tbem, when, on turning round, 1 saw a horse shot 
through the neck with a four pounder, within mucli 
less distance than the width of Market Street /rom 
me. The fire was so incessant, and so direct on the 
street tliat I had to return, that some gentlemen entreat- 
ed me to wait a short lime; but, as the troops under my 
care were in full march, and Colonel Miles*/ battalion 
dose behind them, I thought it my duty to stop them, as 
some of them otherwise would probably be killed, 
without a chance of effecting any beneficial service. 
On my return, I found the fire hotter than before, the 
enemy then playing from three batteries of three or 
four guns each; but, through God's favour, I escaped 
unhurt, and marched the troops to the camp." 

AfVer the flying camp was completed, the associators 
were discharged, and Mr.M'Kean returned to Philadel- 
phia, when he resumed his seat in Congress, and signed 
the Declaration of Independence on parchment. Find- 
ing that he had been elected a member of the conven- 
tion for forming a ccmatitution for the state of Delaware, 
he, in two days, departed for Dover, which he reached 
in one day. Immediately on his arrival, afi era fatigu- 
ing ride, a committee of gentlemen waited on him, and 
requested tliat ho would prepare a constitution for the 
future government of the state. To this he consented. 
He retired to his room in the tavern, sat up all the night, 
and having prepared it without a book, or any assis- 
tance whatever, presented it, at ten o'clock next morn 
iogito the house, when it was unanimously adopted. 

In the year 1777, Mr. M'Kean acted in the double 
capacity of president of the state ef Delaware, and 
chief justice of Pennsylvania. *'l have had," he re- 
marks in a letter to John Adami^ dated November 8th, 
1779« **iny full ^are of the anxieties* cirest and trou^ 



last, fixed them in a little log house on the banks of the 
Susquehannah, more than a hundred miles from this 
place: but safety was not to be found there, for they 
were soon obliged to remove again, on account of the 
incursions of the Indians." 

On the twenty-eighth of Jul^, 1777, he received from 
the supreme executive council, the commission of chief 
justice of Pennsylvania, and performed the duties of 
that high station with distinguished zeal and fidelity, 
for twenty-two years. At the time of his appointment, 
he was speaker of the house of assembly, president of 
Delaware, and a member of congress. 

The following remarks on this appointment are ex- 
tracted firom his letter to John Dickinson, dated New- 
ark, August 15th, 1777: "When 1 was in Philadelphia 
abouri fortnight ago, the office of chief justice was of- 
fered to roe in the politest manner. Two of my friends 
were rather against my accepting it? many others press- 
ed me to it, in the warmest manner. Upon the whole, * 
to prevent the least suspicion that I was against any go- 
vernment but such as 1 framed myself, and that I wanted 
to embroil the state, and occasion disaffection to the 
common cause, &c. &c. which had been liberally prop- 
agated, and to evidence that I had nothing in view but 
to promote the happiness of my country, 1 thought it 
my duty (though manifestly sgainst my interest) to im- 
itate the great lord Hale, when pressed to the like by 
Cromwell, and wa«, for the same, and better reasons, 
prevailed with to accept it." 

The burden of public affairs now fell heavily on Mr. 
M'Kean; and he became more and more solicitous to' be 
relieved from his congressional duties. In a letter to 
the legislature of Delaware, dated December 25th, 
1780, he thus portrays his situation: "I find that my 
health and fortune are impaired by my unremitting at- 
tention to the public affairs: what I undertake to per- 
form, I do with all my might; and having very little re- 
lief in attending congress, I find that this, the discharg- 
ing the duties of chief justice, &c. &c. are more than 
I can perform to my own satisfaction. Besides, the 
rank I am obliged to maintain is greater than comports 
with my finances. 1 must, therefore, beg of you, to 
appoint some gentlemen as delegates, who will attend 
in congress at such times as I am obliged to be on the 
circuit, or in court, and who will also relieve me occa- 
sionally at other times, and permit that relaxation 
which is absolutely necessary for the mind as well as 
the body, otherwise, that the general assembly would 
be pleased to excuse me the honor, in future; — which 
is my ardent wish." It is a proof of the disinterested 
principles by which the public men of that period were 
guided, that Mr. M'Kean had never received, in any 
year, as much emolument, as a delegate, as would de- 
fray his personal expenses, while engaged in the ser- 
vices; and that during the last two years, (1779 and 
1780,) he had not been offered, or received, a farthing. 
His resignation, however, was not accepted, and he 
continued his duties as a delegate from Delaware. 

On the tenth of July, 1781, he was, on the resigna- 
tion of the honorable Samuel Huntington, elected pre* 
sident of congress. On the twenty-third of October, 
1781, the following letter was laid before that body, by 
the secretary; 
"Sir, 

<4 must beg you to remind congress, that when they 
did me the honour of electing me president, and before 
I assumed the chair, I informed them, that, as chief jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania, I should be under the necessity of 
attending the supreme court of that state, in the latter 
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end of September, or, at farthest, in October. That 
coart will be held (o-dav. I must, therefore, request, 
thut they will be pleased to proceed to the choice of 
another president, 

1 am, Sir, 
With much respect, , 

Your must obedient humble servant, 
TuuMAS M*Kkas« 
CuABi:i8 Thoxpsoit, 



speaker of the house of assembly, aoon after €Oiiunaiid» 
ei -in-chief, and from that time until his election to the 
chair of congress, constantly a delegate from the state of 
Delaware. It is not easy, moreover, to imagine, win! 
right the state of Pennsylvania had to com plain of bis 
conduct. The state of Delaware, did not, in the first in- 
stance, appoint the chief justice of Penns) Ivaaia one af 
their delegates in congress; but it was the state of Fenn* 
s\ Ivania tlikt appointed one of the delegates of Delaware^ 
tiien in conj^ress, to be their chief justice— ^ow then. 



Secretary of Congress, 
Congress accepted the resignation of Mr. M*Kean, | could the blame of the transaction (even if it were 
it postponed the election of a president until the next blameable,) be imposed on Mr. M*Kean' On the gene* 



biit 

day, when on motion of Dr.^^itherspoon, it was unani 
roously resolved, that Mr. M'Kean be requested to re- 
sume the chair, and act as president, until the first 
Monday in November,the resolution of the previous day, 
accepdng bis resignation, notwithstanding, lo this 
measure he acceded. On the fifth of November, the 
honourable John Hanson was elected president; and on 
the seventh, it was **li€solvedf that the thanks of con- 
gress be given to the honourable Thomas M*Kean, late 
president of congress, in testimony of their approbation 
of his conduct in the chair, and in the execution ofpitb- 
lic business. "^Thls honourable testimonial was convey- 
ed to Mr. M*Kean, in the following flattering communi- 
cation from bis successor, who was well qualified to 
pass a correct judgment on the merits and conduct of 
his predecessor. 

Philadelphia, November lOM, 1781. 
Sir, 

It is always a pleasing task to pay a just tribute to 
distinguished merit. Under this impression, give me 
leave to assure you,that it is with inexpressible satisfac-. 
tion I present you the tlianks of the United States in 
congress assembled, in testimony of their approbation 
of your conduct in the chair, and in the execution of 
public business; a duty I am directed to perform by their 
act of the seventh instant, a copy of which I have the 
honour of enclosing. 

When I reflect upon the great abilities, the exempla- 
ry patience, and unequalled skill and punctuality, which 
you so eminently displayed in executing the important 
duties of president, it must unavoidably, be productive 
of great apprehensions in the one who has the honour 
of being your successor. But the choice of congress 
obliges me, for a moment, to be silt^nt on the subject of 
my own inability; and, though I cannot equal the bright 
example i\\9/6 is recently set me, yet it shall be my un- 
remitting st|idy to imitate it as far as possible; and in 
doing, this, the reflection is pleasing, that I sliall invari- 
ably pursue the sacred path of virtue, which alone 
ought to preserve me free from censure. 

I liave the honour to be, with the highest sentiments 
of respect and esteem, sir, your roost obedient and most 
bumble servant, 

John IIansobt, President 
The How. Thomas M'Kkah, 

Late President of Congress. . 
It may be assumed as a fact, strengthened by daily 
cxp%rience,that tliose men who are mere passive beings, 
will have neither friends nor enemies; while those who 
are active, will have buih: — and, whether a man does 
righl or w.rong, he may always exi>ect to be blamed by 
his enemies. Hence a great clamour attended the ele- 
vation of Mr. M'Kean to the presidency of congress.— 
His acceptance of that station, while holding the office 



ral question, whether he was acting in violation of ibe 
constitution, it was argued, that although the judgesof 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania, .were not allowed tQ 
sit in congress, as members from that state; or ki its exe- 
cutive council or general assembly, yet they were net 
excluded from sitting in the congress, or eouacilt 
senate or assembly, for any other state; that the convet- 
tion never had either the power or inclination to direct 
the governments of other states, nor to restrain them 
from employing whom they thought proper, in their 
oflices of trust or profit; that in fijtc, tliere was nsitber 
any law nor reason, why a judge of Pennsylvania, cottld 
not hold any office whatsoever, which was not derived 
from the state of Pennsylvania. Numerous precedents 
may be cited in justification of Mr. M'Kean's conduct, 
in retaining his seat in congress. William Henry Dmy- 
on, served in congress two years, during which time be 
was chief justice of the state of South Carolina. William 
Paca, was, at the same time, chief justice, and a member 
of congress for the state of Maryland. John Jay, was chief 
justice of New York during the time he was president 
of congress.Samuel Huntington, tlie predecessor of Hr. 
M'Kean as president of congress, was, during the whole 
time, a justice of the supreme court for Connecticut— 
And to crown the whole, several of the actual membera 
of congress, were, at that time, justice of the supreme 
court in their respective states. Ueape it is apparent, 
that the motives which originated the clamour against 
the chief justice of Pennsylvania, were any tiling else 
than honest or patriotic. 

To be continued. 



R£illlNISC£NC£:S« 

The Abbe Raynal, when speaking of Philadelphia, 
in his Philosophical history of the Rant and West In- 
dies, observes that the houses are covered with slate, a 
material amply supplied fk-om quarries in the neighbor- 
hood. But unfortunately, for the source from which 
the Abbe derived this piece of information, there were 
no such quarries near the city that ever I heard of, and 
certainly but a single house in it with this kind of roof, 
which, from that circumstance, was distinguished by 
the nanpe of The Slate house. It stood in Second 
street, arthe comer of Norris's alley, and was a singu- 
lar, old fashioned structure, laid out in the style of s 
fortification, with abundance of angles both salient and 
re-eiltering. Its two wings projected to the street in 
the manner of bastions^ to which, the main building re- 
treating from sixteen to eighteen feet, served for a cu^ 
tain. Within, it was cut up into a number of apart- 
ments, and on that account, was exceedingly welladap- 
ted^to the purpose of a lodging house, to which use it 
had been long appropriated. An addttit>nal conveni- 
ence, was a spacious yard on the back of it, extending 
of chief justice, aroused the sleeping lioiw wlio would j half way to Front street, enclosed by a high wall, and 



otherwise, in all probability, have dozed on, regardless 
both of their constitution and country. The press 
teemed with essays on the subject, maintaining 
both sides of the question, in which the advocates of 
Mr. M*Kean enjoyed a manifest advantage. It was evi- 
dent that the authors of the outcry were incited by envy 
or ambition, and not by virtue or love of country; be- 
cause, if his seat in congress was illegal at all, it was as 
much se before he wks made president, as afterwards. — 
VrbcB he WAS appointed chief justice, in 1777 9 be was 



ornamented with a double row of venerable, lofty pines, 
which afforded a very agreeable rus in urbe, or rtirat 
scene in the heart of the city. The lady who had resi- 
ded here, and given some celebrity to the stand by the 
style of her accommodations, either dying or decHning 
business, my mother was persuaded by her friends to 
become her successor; and, accordingly obtained a 
lease of the premises, and- took possession of them to 
the best of my recollection, in the year ir64orl765. 
Whik in thit^ residence, and to a still more commodioits- 
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one in the upper part of Front street, to which she 
some years aftervrnrds remored, she had the honor, if 
10 H mtf^ht be called, of entertaining* strangers uf the 
first rank who visited the city. Those who have seen 
better days, but have been compelled by hard neces- 
sity, to submit to a way of life, which to % feelinic mind, 
whoever may be the gaests, is sufficiently humiliating, 
afe much indebted to Mr. Gibbon, for the handsome 
manner, in which he speaks of the hostess of a boarding 
house at Lausanne. With the delicacy of a gentleman 
and the discernment of a man of the world, the histori- 
an dares to recognise that worth and refinement are 
not confroed to opulence or station; and that, although, 
in tlie keeper of a house of public entertainment, these 
qnalities are not much to be looke<l for, yet, when they 
00 occur, the paying for the^comforts and attention* we 
receive does not exempt us from the courtesy of an ap- 
parent equality and obligation. An equally liberal way 
of thinking, is adopted by Mr. Cumberland, who tells 
us in his memoh*s, that the British coffee house was kept 
by a Mrs. Anderson, a person of great resjjectability. 
If then, an education and situation in early life, which 
enabled my mother to maintain an intercourse with the 
best families in the city, pi>etensions, in no dfgree im- 
paired by her matrimonial connection, or an industrious 
irreproachable conduct in her succeeding years of wi- 
dowhood, can give a claim to respect, I have a right to 
ny with Mr. Cumberland, that the principal lodging 
house in Philadelphia, was kept by a person of great 
respectability. 

A biographical sketch of the various personages, 
who, in the course of eiglit or nine years, became in- 
mates of this house, might, from the hand of a good de- 
lineator, be both curious and amusing. Among these, 
were persons of distinction, and some of no distinction: 
mtny real gentlemen, and some no doubt, who were 
merely pretenders to the appellation. Some attended 
by servants in gay liveries; some, with servants in plain 
coats, and some with no servants at all. It was rarely 
without officers of the British army. It was at different 
timet, nearly filled hy those of the Forty second or 
Highland regfiment, as also by those of the Boyal Irish. 
Besides these, it sometimes accommodated officers of 
other armies, and other uniforms. Of this descnptioui 
wu the Baron de Kalb, who visited this country, proba- 
^hrtbont the year 1768 or 1769; and who fell a major 
^neral in the army of the United States, at the battle 
of Camden. Though a German by birth, he had be- 
longed to the French servTce, and had returned to 
France after the visit just mentioned. During our re- 
volutionary contest, he came to tender us his services, 
and returned no more. The steady and composed de- 
meanor of the Baron, bespoke the soldier and philoso- 
pher; the man who had calmly estimated life andileath, 
and who, though not prodigal of the one, had no un- 
manly dread of the other. He was not indeed a young 
man; and his behaviour at the time of his death, as I 
have heard it described by Mons. Dubuisson, his aid de 
camp, was exactly conformable to what might have been 
supposed by his character. 

Another of our fo^rign guests, was one Badourin, 
who wore a white cockade, and gave himself out for a 
general in the Austrian service; but whether general, 
•rnot, he one night, very unexpectedly, lef^ his quar- 
ters, making a masterly retreat with the loss of no otiier 
baggage than that of an old trunk, which, when opened, 
Was fbund to contain only m few old Latin and German 
books. Among the former, was afolio, bound in parch- 
ment, which I have now before me; it is a ponderous 
tract of the mysiical Robert Fludd, alias de Fluctibus, 
printed mt Oppenheim in the year 1618, and in part de- 
dicated to the Duke of Guise, whom the author informs 
at he had instructed in the art of war. It is to this wri- 
ter probaMy, that Butler thus alludes in bis Hxidibras— 

He, Anthroposophus and Floud^ 

And Jacob Behman understood. I 

Prom this work of Mr. Fludd, which among a fund of | 



other important matter, treats of astrology and divina- 
tion, it is not improbable that its quondam possessor, 
Mr. Badourin, might have been a mountebank conjuror, 
instead of a general. 

.Among those of rank from Great Britain with whose 
residence we were, honored, I recollect lady Moore and 
her daughter, a sprightly miss, not far advanced in her 
teens, and who having apparently no dislike to be seen, 
had more than once attracted my attention. For I was 
jnst touching that age when such objects begin to be 
interesting and excite feelings, which disdain the invidi- 
ous barriers, with which the pride of condition would 
surround itself. Not that the young lady was stately; 
my vanity rather hinted, she was condescendingly cour- 
teous; and 1 had, no doubt, read of women of quality 
falling in love with their inferiors. Nevertheless, the 
extent of my presumption, was a look or a bow, as she 
now and then tripped along through the entry. Ano- 
ther was lady Susan Obrien, not more distinguished by 
her title, than by her husband who accompanied her, 
and had figured as a comedian on the I^ondon sta^, in 
the time of Garrick, Mossop and Barry. Although 
Churchhill charges him with being an imitator of Wood- 
ward, he yet admits him to be a man of parts; and he 
has been said to have surpassed all his cotemporarics in 
the character of the fine gentlennan; in his easy manner 
of treading the stage, and particularly of drawing* his 
sword, to which action he communicated a swiftness 
and a grace which Garrick imitated, but could not 
equal. Obrien is presented to my recollection as a 
man of the middle height, with a symmetrical form« 
rather light than athletic. Employed by the father to 
instruct lady Susan in elocution, he taught her, it seems, 
that it was no sin to love; for she became his wife, and, 
as I have seen it mentioned in the Theatrical Mirror, 
obtained for him, thro* the interest of her family, a post 
in America. But what this post was, or where it located 
him, I never heard. 

A third person of celebrity and title was sir William 
Draper, who made a tour to thi«j country, a short time 
afler his newspaper encounter with Junius. It has even 
been suggested that this very incident sent the knight 
on his travels. Whether or not, it had so important a 
consequence, it cannot be denied, that sir William 
caught a tartar in Junius; and that when he commen- 
ced his attadk, he bad evidently underrated bis adver* 
lary. , 

Durini^ his stay in' Philadelphia, no one was so assi- 
duous in his attentions to him as Mr. Richardson, better 
known at that time by the name of Frank Richardson, 
then from England on a visit to his friends. This gen- 
tleman was one of the most singular and successful of 
American adventurers. The son of one of our plainest 
Quakers, he gave early indication^ of that cast of char- 
acter which raised him to his present station, that of a 
colonel in the British guards. At a time, when such at- 
tainments formed no part of education in Pennsylvania, 
he sedulously employed himself, in acquiring skill in 
the uset)f the small sword and the pistol, as if to shine 
as a duellist, had been the first object of his ambition. 
Either from a contempt for the dull pursuits of th^ 
••home keeping youth" of his day, op from the singur 
larity of his propensities repelling association, he was 
solitary and rarely with companions. Fair and delicato 
to effeminacy, he paid great attention to his person, 
which he had the courage to invest in scarlet. In defi- 
ance of the society to which he belonged, in whose 
mind's eye, perhaps as to that of the blind man of 
Locke, this color fi-om their marked aversion to it, re- 
sembles the sound of a trumpet; and no less in defiance 
of the plain manners of a city, in which except on the 
back of a soldier, a red coat was a phenomenon, and al- 
ways indicated a Creole, a Carolinian, or a dancing mas- 
ter. With these qualifications, and these alone per* 
haps, Mr. Richardson, at an early age, shipped himself 
for England, where soon, having the good fortune to 
establish a reputation for courage by drairing bis sword 
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in behalf of a young man of ranlc, in m broil at the thea* 
tre, he was received into the best company, and thence 
laid the foundation of his preferment. Such« at least 
was the generally received account of his rise. But 
whether accurate or not, his intimate footing with sir 
William, is an evidence of the style of his company 
whilst abroad, as well as the propriety of his conclusion, 
that his native land was not his sphere. 

As the story went: on Mr. Richardson's ftrst going to 
England, he happened to be in the same lodgings with 
Foote, the comedian, with whom he became intimate. 
One day upon his coming out of his chamber, *'Rich- 
ardson," says Foote to him, a ''person has just been ask- 
ing fur you, who expressed a strong desire to see you, 
and pretended to be an old Philadelphia acquaintance. 
But I knew better, for he was a d — --d ill looking fel- 
low, and I have no doubt the rascal was a bailifT; so 1 
told him you were not at home.*' But here either 
Foote's sagacity had been at fault, or he had been play- 
ing off a stroke of his humour, the visitor having really 
been no other than Mr. a respectable mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, though not a figure the most de- 
bonair to be sure. 

From Philadelphia, sir William passed on to New- 
York, where, if I mistake not, he married. During bis 
residence in that city, he frequently amused himself 
with a game of rackets, which he played with some 
address; and he set no small value on the talent There 
was a mechanic in the place, the hero of the tennis 
court, who was so astonishingly superior to other men, 
that there were few whom he could not beat with one 
hand attached to the handle of a wheelbarrow. Sir 
William wished to play with hinn, and was gratified^ the 
New Yorker having urbanity enough to cede the splen- 
did stranger some advantages, and even in conquering, 
to put on the appearance of doing it with difficulty . — 
Yet, apart, he declared that he could have done the 
same with the incumbrance of the wheelbarrow. These 
are hearsay facts — ihey come, however, from persons of 
credit, in the way of being acquainted with them. 

But what imports it the reader to know, that sir Wil- 
liam Draper was a racket player? Nothing, certainly, 
unless we reflect, that he was a conspicuous character, 
the conqueror of Manilla, and still more, the literary 
opponent of Junius. Without granting something to 
celebrity of this latter sort, what possible interest could 
we take in learning that Doctor Johnson liked a leg of 
pork, or that he could swallow twelve or more cups of 
tea at a sitting. 

Major George Etherington, of the Royal Americans, 
was an occasional inmate of our house, from its first es- 
tablishment on the large scale, until the time of its being 
laid down, about the year 1774. He seemed to be al- 
ways employed in the recruiting service, in the per- 
formance of which he had a snug, economical method of 
his own. lie g^erally dispensed with the noisy cere- 
mony of a recruiting coterie; for h:»ving, as it was said, 
and 1 believe truly, passed through the principal grades 
in its composition, nanoely, those of a drummer and ser* 
geant, be was a perfect master of the inveigling arts 
which are practised on the occasion, and could fulfil^ at 
a pinch all the duties himself. The major's farte was 
a knowledge of mankind, of low life especially; and he 
aeldom scented a subject, that he did not, in the end, 
make his prey. He knew his man, and could immedi- 
ately discover a fish that would bite. Hence» he wasted 
no time in angling in wrong waters. His superior height, 
expansive frame, and muscular, limbs, gave him a com- 
manding air among the vulgar; and, while enforcing his 
Miit with all the flippancy of halbert elocution, he fa- 
miliarly held his booby by the button, his sma\l, black, 
piercing eyes, which derived additional animation from 
the intervention of a sarcastic, upturned nose, penetra- 
ted to the fellow's soul, and gave him distinct intelli- 
gence of what was passing there. In fact, I have never 
Been a man with a cast of countenance so extremely 
•ubtile and investigating. I have myself, more than 



once, undergone itf scrutiny; for he took a very friendly 
interest in my welfare, evinced by an occasional super- 
intendence of my education, in so far at least, as re- 
spects the exterior accomplishments. Above all thingi^ 
he enjoined upon me the cultivation of the French lan- 
guage, of which he had himself acquired a smattering, 
from a temporary residence in Canada, and he gave me 
a pretty sharp lecture upon a resolution I had absurdly 
taken up, not to learn dancing, from ao idea of its being 
an effeminate and unnmnly recreation. He combated 
my folly with arguments, of which I have since felt the 
full force; but which, as they turned upon interests,! 
was then too young to form conceptions of, they pro* 
duced neither conviction nor effect. Fortunately fbr 
me, 1 had to deal witli a roan who was not thus to be 
baffled. He very properly assumed the rights of ma- 
ture age and experience, and accordingly, one day, on 
my return from school, he accosted me with, *'Come 
here young man, I have something to say to you," and 
with a mysU^rious air conducted me to his chamber. 
Here I found myself entrapped. Godwin, the assistant 
of Tioli the dancing master, was prepared to give mp a 
lesson. Eiherington introouced me to him as the pupil 
he had been speaking of, and saying, he would leave us 
to ourselves, he politely retired. The arraageroeat 
with Tioli was, that I should be attended in the major's 
room until I was sufficiently drilled for the public 
school; and the ice thus broken, I went on, and instead 
of standing in a corner, like a g^se on one leg (the 
major's comparison) * 'while music softens and while 
dancing fires," I became qualified for the enjoyment of 
female society, in one of its roost captivating forms. 

Major Etherington had a brother in the rank of a 
captain, so like himself, as to realize the story of the 
two Socias, and to remove half the improbability of 
the plot of Shakspeare's Comedy of Errors. Any one, 
at a first sight, might have mistaken the one for the 
other, at IcMst 1 did, for a moment; but on a close in- 
spection it would be discovered, that the captain was 
more scant in his proportions, as well as several years 
younger than his brother. Tom, for so the captain 
was familiarly called by the major, had taken his tura 
to recruit in Philadelphia, while his superior was eon- 
ployed elsewhere. From a comparatively weaker dis- 
cernment of human character^ he had enlisted a lad 
and converted him into his waiting man, whom George, 
on a junction which soon after took place, pronounced 
to be a fool, and wholly unfit for a soldier. This the 
captain denied strenuously, and the question became 
the frequent topic of good humored altercation between 
them, until an incident occurred,, which gave the major 
an unequivocal triumph. One morning veiY early, the 
brothers lodging in the same apartment, this recruit, 
and for the first time, common servant of the two, soft- 
ly approached the bed of the major, and gently tapping 
him on the shoulder to awaken him, very sapiently in- 
quired, if he might clean his shoes. George, with in- 
finite presence of mind, replied, that it was not material, 
but **go (says he) and ask my brother Tom if you may 
clean his." The poor fellow did as he was bid, and 
probably as he would have done if he had not been bid- 
den; and Tom's slumbers became victinM also, to the 
same momentous investigation. . The major took care 
to relate the circumstance at the breakfast table, and, 
of course, obtained a unanimous suffrage to his opinioo, 
that the captain's recruit was not exceeding wise. 

Although Etherington was extremely d&cientin lit- 
erature, few persons possessed more acutenest of intel- 
lect, or a happier talent for prompt replication. A warm 
dispute having one day taken place at the coffee bottse« 
between Mr. Bradford, who kept it, and Mr* Delaocey 
of New-York, in which the parties appeared to be pro- 
ceeding to blows, major Etherington stepped between 
them and separated tjnem. The next day, on,a suppo- 
sition of partiality to Delancey, he was roundly taken to 
task by Bradford. He observed, that he had merely 
interfered as a common friend to both. No, sir, ~ '"* 
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Bradford, you were the decided champion of Delancey, 
you laid your hands upon me, and kept your face to me, 
while your back was turned to him. Vtry well then, 
sir, said Etherington, with cjuickness, I treated you po- 
litely, and Mr. Delancey with a rudeness for which ] 
owe him an apology. A ready, unexpected turn of 
this kind, has always a rood effect on the bye standers 
and they accordingly lent their aid in restoring g^od 
humor. 

As I have said that the major commenced his military 
career in the humblest walks of his profession, the read- 
er may expect to hear of the exploits which produced 
his extraordinary promotion. But it was not to martial 
prowess that he owed it. The world gave out, that a 
certain wealthy widow of the county of New Castle, be- 
came enamoured of him, and first purchased him a com- 
misaiun. His saving knowledge soon enabled him to 
purchase a better one, and from a captaincy, the station 
in which I first knew him, he had risen to that of 
a colonel, when I hist saw him at .Philadelphia, just at 
the approach of the war. What then brought him there 
is uncertain. He was, however, taken notice of by the 
committee of safety; required to hasten his departure, 
and in the mean time, put under his parole. He endea- 
vored to make a jest of the matter, by assuring them, 
that they need not be under the least apprehension of 
bis going an inch nearer to the scene where fighting 
was to be looked for. He several times called to see 
us while in town, and observing me in the light infantry 
uniform, he undertook to recommend to me, beta-een 
banter and earnest, that if I inclined to a military life, 
at once to get a commission in the British service, 
which, he would charge himself to procure for me: — 
That as to our idle parade of war, it would vanish in 
smoke, 6r, if veriously persisted in, would infallibly ter- 
minate in our disg^race, if not ruin. I asked him if he 
had been to see us exercise. **0h no," said he, "that 
would be highly improper; we make it a point in the 
army never to look at awkward men, we hold it unpo- 
lite." 'I^e colonel was no doubt correct in his opinion 
of our tactics{ though I was nettled a little at his con- 
temptuous manner of treating us. But I here dismiss 
him with the observation, that he was a singular man, 
who knew the world and turned that knowledge to his 
advantage. He had certainly much mental ability, and 
of a cast which he himself conceived would have well 
qualified him for the ban a profession, for which, he has 
told me^ nature' intended him. In this estimate of his 
talents^ however, it is not improbable, that he might 
have attributed too much to management and chicane, 
which had essentially availed him in the business of re- 
cruiting. For he valued himself upon them here; and 
I well remember that upon my mother's telling him of 
captain Anstruther, who had recruited in h:s absence, 
sending a drum about before he left the city, to pro- 
cLtim, that if any one had been agg^eved by him or his 
party, to call upon him and he should be redressed, he 

replied — ''And was'nt he a d d fool for his pains?" 

Id mentioning captain Anstruther it occurs to me, that 
be may be the same who is stated to have fallen as a ge- 
neral oflicer at the battle of Corunna. 

There were two other majors, with whose company 
we were a long time favored. These were majors 
Small and Fell; and if names had any appropriation to 
the persons of those who bear them, these might have 
been very well interchanged; for Small was a stout, atln. 
letic man, who might be supposed to possess a capacity 
for feUingt while the otlier was one of the smallest men 
I have seen. Some one asking one day, if major Small 
was at home? "No," says Pel), **but the s^Tui/^mq^'or is." 
Small is a principal figure in Trumbull's print of the 
death of Warren. He is represented in the humane at- 
titude of putting aside with his sword, a British bayonet, 
aioied at the breast of the dying patriot. 

Another ofiicer of the British army, who was some- 
time our inmate, is suggested by a notice of his death 
in the monthly magazine of Marcbi 180r. This was 
Vol, VI. 22 



general John Reid, who is stated to have died in his 
Srth year, the oldest officer in the service. In this ac- 
count of him, it is said, that in the meridian of his life, 
he was esteemed the best gentleman German-flute per- 
former in England; that he was also particularly famed 
for his taste in the composition of military music, and 
that his marches are still admired. This gentleman was 
a colonel at the time I speak of him. His fame as a per- 
former on the flute I recollect, as also to have heard 
him play; but probably I was too little of a connoiseur 
to duly appreciate his talents. I cannot say that my 
expectations were fully answered; his tones were loW' 
and sweet, but the tunes be played were so disguise d 
and overloaded with variations, as with me to lose much 
of their melody. 

From these gentlemen of the army, I pass to one of 
the navy, rude and boisterous as the element on which 
he belonged. His name I think was Wallace, the com- 
mander of a ship of war on the American station, and 
full fraught, perhaps with the ill humour of the mother 
country towards her colonies, which she was already 
beginning to goad to independence. His character up- 
on the coast, was that of being insolent and brutal be- 
yond his peers ; and his deportment as a lodger, was 
altogether of a peace with it. Being asked by my 
mother, who, by the desire of the gentlemen, was in 
the custom of taking the head of the table, if he would 
be helped to a dish that was near her: " Damme, mad- 
am," replied the rufiian, " it is to be supposed that at 
a public table every man has a right to lielp himself, 
and this I mean to do." With a tear in her eye, she 
besought him to pardon her, assuring' him, that in fu- 
ture, he shotild not be offended by her ofliciousness. 

At another liir.c, when Joseph Chtirch of BriKtol, who 
has already been mentioned as a friend of the family, 
was in town and at our house, which, in his visits to the 
city, he always made his home, my mother mentioned 
to the gentlemen, who were about sitting down to sup- 
per, but three or four in number, of whom Captain 
Wallace was one, that there was a friend of her's in the 
house, a very honest, plain man of the society of Friends, 
and begged to know if it would be agreeable to them 
that he should be brought in to supper. They all readily 
assented, and none with more alacrity than Wallace. 
Accordingly Mr. Church was introduced, and sat down. 
During supper, the captain directed his chief discourse 
to him, interlarded with a deal of very coarse and inso- 
lent raillery on his broad brim, &c. Church bore it all 
very patiently until af^er supper, when he at length 
ventured to say, •* Captain, thou hast made very free 
with me, and nsked me a great many questions, which 
1 have endeavoured to answer to thy satisfaction. Wilt 
thou now permit me to ask thee one in my turn ?" *'Oh 
by all means," exclaimed the captain, ** any thing that 
you please, friend— what is it ?" " Why then, 1 winh 
to ba^ informed, what makes thee drink so often; art 
thou really dry every time thou carriest the liquor to thy 
mouth/" This was a home thrust at the seaman, whose 
frequent potations had already produced a degree of 
intoxication. At once forgetting the liberties be had 
taken, and the promise he had given of equal freedom 
in return, he broke out into a violent rage, venting him- 
self in the most indecent and illiberal language, and vo- 
ciferating, with an unlucky logic which recoiled upon 
himself—** What! do you think I am like a hog, only to 
drink when I am dry ?" But matters had gone too far 
for a reply; and the object of his wrath very prudently 
lefl the table and room as expeditiously as possible. It 
cannot be denied, that there was some provocation in 
the question proposed: but he knows little of the Qua-^ 
ker character, who does not know, that the non-resisting* 
tenet does not prohibit the use of dry sarcasm, which 
here was unquestionably in its place. 

It would be easy to extend these biographical details ; 
but my materials, at best, are too deficient in interest to 
warrant much presumption on the patience of the read- 
er: 1 sball| therefore, only add to the list, the names of 
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Hancock and Washington, ench of whom had at differ- 
ent times sojourned at our caravansary. 

[To be Concluded.] 



HABITS AND STATE OF SOCIETY. 

**Not to know what hai been transacted in former timet, 
it bIwbjs to remain a child!'* Cicero. 

It is our intention (so far as facts will enable us) to 
raise some conceptions of the men and things as they 
existed in former years, chiefly such as they were when 
every thing, partook of colonial submission and simpli- 
city — when we had not learnt to aspire to great thing^. 
To this end we shall here dispose our collections from 
•'narrative old age,** and show the state of the past 
••glimmering through the dream of things that were.** 

Gabriel Thomas, in his account, of 1698, of the primi- 
tive state of society, speaks of great encouragements 
and ready pay given to all conditions of tradesmen and 
working men. None need stand idle. Of lawyers and 
physicians he remarks he will say little, save that their 
pervices were little required, as all were peaceable and 
healthy. Women's wages he speaks of as peculiarly 
high, for two reasons; the sex was not numerous, which 
tended to make them in demand, and therefore to raise 
the price. Besides, as these married by the time they 
were twenty years of age, they sought to procure a 
maid-servant for themselves in turn. Old maids were 
not to be met with, neither jealousy of husbands. The 
children were generally well favoured and beautiful to 
behold. He says he never knew any with the least 
blemish. William Penn also made the remark, on his 
arrival, that all the houses of the Dutch and Swedes he 
found every where filled with a lusty and fine looking 
race of children. 

Numerous traditionary accounts attest the fact, that 
there was always among the early settlers a frank and 
generous hospitahty. Their entertainments were de- 
void of glare and show, but always abimdant and good- 
Mr. Kalm, when here in 1748, expressed his great sur- 
prise at the universal freedom with which travellers 
were every where accustomed to leap overthc hedges & 
take the fruit from the orchards, even white the owners 
were looking on, without refusal. Fine peaches, he 
says were thus taken from the orchards of the poorest 
peasants, such a« could only be enjoyed, as he said, by 
the nobility in his own country! What a golden age 
it must have appeared to him and others! 

William Fishboume,in his MS. narrative of about the 
tame time, says, **Tbu8 providence caused the country 
to flourish and to increase in wealth, to the admiration 
of all people, the soil being fruitful and the people 
industrious. For many years there subsisted a good 
concord and benevolent disposition among the people 
of all denominations, each delighting to be reciprocal- 
ly helpful and kind in acts of friendship for one another." 

Moral as the people generally were, and well dispo- 
sed to cherish a proper regard for religious principles, 
it became a matter of easy attainment to the celebrated 
Wbitefield and his coadjutors, Tennant, Davenport, 
&c. to gain a great ascendency over the minds of many 
pf the people. The excitement wrought among them 
was very considerable. He procured in Philadelphia 
to be built for him one of the largest churches then in 
th6 colonies, and his helper, Tennant, another. It is 
manifest enough now that the ardour of success gpenera- 
ied considerable of fanaticism and its consequent re- 
proach.* Wbitefield, in 1739, preached to a crowd of 
15,000 persons on Society Hill. About the same time 
be so fiir succeeded to repress the usual public arouse- 



^This is manifest by numerous publications of the day. 
Rev'd. Mr. Cummings of Christ church, and Rev'd. E. 
ICinnersiey* Professor among others, published against 
them. Both WhJte6eld and Tennant lived long enough 
afterwards to make their confessions of intemperate 
.leal. 



mentsas that the dancing school was discontinued, and 
the ball and concert room were shut up, as inconsistent 
with the requisitions of the gospel. No less than four- 
teen sermons were prt ached on Society Hill in open 
air, in one week, during the session of the Presbyteri- 
an church; and the Gazette of the day, in noticing the 
fact, says, **The change to religion here is altogether 
surprising through the influence of Wbitefield — no 
books sell but religious, and such as is the genenl 
conversation.** , 

Doctor Franklin, describing the state of the people 
about the year 1752, says they were all loyal and sub- 
mitted willingly to the government of the crown, or paid 
for defence cheerfully: **They were led by a thread. 
They not only had a respect, but an affection for Great 
Britain, for its laws, its customs, and its manners, and 
even a fondness for its fashion, not yet subsided. Na- 
tives of Great Britain were always treated with particu- 
lar regard; and, to be *'an Old Kngland man** gave a 
kind of rank and respect among us.*' 

The old people all testify tliat the young of their 
youth were much more reserved, and held under much 
more restraint in the presence of their elders and parents 
than now. Bashfulness and modesty in the young were 
then regarded' as virtues; and the present freedom be- 
fore the aged was not then countenanced. Young 
lovers then listened and took side-long glances when 
before their parents or elders. 

Mrs. Susan N , who lived to be 80 years of 

age, told me it was the custom of her early days for the 
young part of the family, and especially ofthefem»le 
part, to dress up neatly towards the close of the day 
and set in the street-porch. It was customary to go 
from porch to porch in neighbourhoods and sit and 
converse. Young gentlemen in passing used to affect 
to say that while they admired the charms of the fair 
who thus occupied them, they found it a severe ordeal, 
as they thought they might become the subject of re- 
mark. This, however, was a mere banter. Those 
days were really very agreeable and sociable. To be 
so easily gratified with a sight of the whole city popula- 
tion, must have been peculiarly grateful to every travel- 
ling stranger. In truth, we liav e never seen a citixen 
who remembered the former easy exhibition of fami- 
lies, who did not regret its present exclusive and re- 
served substitute. 

The same lady told me it was a common occurrence to 
see genteel men after a fall of snow shovelling it awiy 
from their several doors. She has told me the names 
of several who would net now suffer their children to 
do the same. ' 

The late aged John Warder, Esq. told me that in hii 
younger days he never knew of more than five or six 
persons at most, in the whole city, who did not live on 
the sanje spot where they pursued their business, a 
convenience and benefit now so generally departed 
from by the general class of traders. Then wives and 
daughters very often served in the stores of their pa- 
rents, and the retail dry goods business was mostly in 
the hands of widows or maiden ladies. 

Mrs. S. N. also informed me that she remembers bar. 
ing been at houses when tea was a rarity, and has seen 
the quantity measured out for the tea pot in small hand- 
scales. This was to apportion the strength with accu- 
racy. 

In her early days if a citizen failed in business it wasa 
case of general and deep regret Every man who met 
his neighbour spoke of his chagrin. It was a rare oc- 
currence, because honesty and temperance in trade 
was then universal; and none embarked then withoat 
a previous means adapted to their business. 

Another lady Mrs. H. who saw things before the war 
of Independence, says she is often amused with the ex- 
clamation of her young friends, as she points them now 
to houses of a second or third rate tradesman, and sayii 
'•in that house such and such a distinguished man held 
his banquets." Dinners" and suppers went the round 
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of every iocial circle at Christmas, and they who par- 
took of the former were also expected to remain for 
the supper. Afternoon visits were made not at night 
as now, but at so early an hour as to permit matrons to 
g-o home and see their children put to bed . 

I have often heard aged citizens say that decent citi- 
zens had a universal speaking acquaintance with each 
other, and every body promptly recognized a stranger 
in the streets. A simple or idiot person was known to 
the whole population. Every body knew Bobby Fox, 
and habitually jested with him as they met him. Mi- 
chael Weaders too was an aged idiot, whom all knew 
and esteemed: so much so, that they actually engraved 
his portrait as a remembrancer of his benignant and sim- 
ple face. See a copy in my MS. Annals in the City 
Library, page 284. 

Doctor Franklin has said, that before the war of In- 
dependence 'Mo be an Old England man gave a kind 
of rank and respect among us." I introduce this re- 
mark for the sake of observing, that for many years af- 
ter that war, even till niariy down to the present day, 1 
can remember that we seemed to concede to En|*1iah gen- 
tlemen a claim which they were not backward to arro- 
l^ate, that they were a superior race of men; this too 
from their having been familiar at home with superior 
displays of grandeur, mtre conveniences of living, high- 
er perifections in the arts, &c. and, above all, as having 
amon^ them a renowned race of authors, poets, &c. — 



One of the remarkable incidents of our republican 
principles of equality, is, that hirelings, who in times 
before the war of Independence were accustomed to ac- 
cept the names of servants and to be dressed according 
to their condition, will now no longer suffer the former 
appellation; and all affect the dress and the air, when 
abroadfOf genteeler people than their business warrants. 
Those, therefore, who from affluence have many such 
dependants, find it a constant subject of perplexity to 
manage their pride and ai^sumption. 

In the olden time all the hired women wore short- 
gowns and linseywoolsey or worsted petticoats. Some 
are still alive who used to call master and mistress who 
will no longer do it. 

These faots have been noticed by the London Quar- 
terly Review, which instances a case highly character- 
istic of their high independence: A lady, who had a 
large gala party, having rung somewhat passionately at 
the bell to call a domestic, was answered by a girl open- 
ing the saloon door, saying, <*the more you rin^ the 
more I wont come," and so withdrew! Now all hired 
girls appear abroad in the same style of dress as their 
ladies; for, 

"Exceii. the icrofuloos and itchy ptai^ue 
That %eh.e% first the opalent,de<eeiids 
To the next rank contagious! and in time 
Taintft downwards all the graduated scale.** 

So true it is that every condition of society is now 



Their assumptions in consequence were sometimes ar- changed from the plain and unaffected state of our fore^ 
rogant or offensive. And 1 remember to have felt with 
others some disparagement in the comparison. If it 
were only to speak of their grand navy, wefeltdiminu- 
tive when we heard big tales of their "Royal George," 
—the grandeur of their "great fleet," &c. — we who 
had never seen more among us than a single frigate. — 
But the time is now passing off — we have in turn be- 
come renowned and great. Our navy has become re- 
spectable; our entertainments have become splendid 
and costly. I have lived withal to find that even we, 
who before cowered, have taken our turn of being lord- 
ly; which we manifest in the offensive deportment of 
a mother country to our numeroums colonies in the 
west, 8cc. I only **speak what I do know" when I say 
I have seen Philadelphians and New Yorkers, as metro- 
politans assuming airs of importance at Washington 
city, at Pittsburg, at Cincinnati, at New Orleans, 
&c. Those pretensbns of our vanity formerly in 
those places will subside and pass away : already 
they will scarcely be observed there, and could hardly 
have been believed but for this remembrancer, which 
shows indeed the general state of rising society in this 
new country. 
The tradesmen before the Bevolution (I mention 



fathers, — all are 

^'Infected with the manners and the modes 
It knew not oneel'* — . 

Before the Revolution no hired man or woman wore 
any shoes so fine as calf skin; coarse neats leather was 
their every day wear. Men and women then hired by 
the year, men gt>t 16 to 20j£. and a servant woman 8 to 
10i>. Out of that it was their custom to lay up mone^, 
to buy before their marriage a bed and bedding, sd- 
ver tea spoons, and a spinning wheel, &c. 

A ladv of my acquaintance, Mrs. H. familiar with 
those thmgs as they were before the RevoKition, has 
thus expressed her sense of them, /iz. In the olden 
time domestic comfort was not every day interrupted 
by the pride and profligacy of servants. There were 
then but few hired,— black slaves, and German and 
Irish redemplioners made up the mass. Personal liber- 
ty is unquestionably the inherent right of eveiy human 
creature, but the slaves of Philadelphia were a happier 
class of people than the free blacks now, who exhibit 
every sort of wretchedness and profligacy in their 
dwelling^. The former felt themselves to be an integral 
part of the famil> to which they belonged? they 



were 

faithful and contented, and affected no equality in dress 
these facts with all good feeling,) were an entirely dif- or manners with those who ruled them; every kindness 



ferent generation of men from the present. They did 
not then, as now, present the appearance in dress of 
gentlemen. Between them and what were deemed the 
hereditary gentlemen there was a marked difference. — 
In truth, the aristocracy of the gentlemen was noticed 
if not felt, and it was to check any undtie assumption of 
ascendency in them, that the (Khers invented the c^lly- 
ing name of **tlie Leather Apron Club,"— a name with 
which they were famihar before Franklin's "junta" was 
formed and received that other name. In that day the\ 
tradesmen and their families had far less pride than now. 
While at their work, or in going abroad on week-days, 
all such as followed rough tradrs, such as carpenters, 
masons, coopers, blacksmiths, &c. universally wore a 
leathern apron before them, and covering all their vest 
Dingy buckskin breeches, once yellow, and check 
shirts and a red flannel jacket was the common wear of 
most working men: and all men and boys from the coun- 
try were seen in the streets in leather breeches and 
aprons, and would have been deeme^ out of character 
without them. In those days, tailors, shoemakers and 
hatters waited on customers to take their measures, and 
afterwards called with garments to fit them on before I caps, 
finished. 



was extended to them in return. 

Among the rough amusements of men might be men- 
tioned, shooting,fi3hing, and sailing parties. These were 
freqi^ent, as also glutton clubs, fishing-house and coun- 
try parties were much indulged in by respectable citi- 
zens. Great sociability prevailed among all Classes of 
citizens until the strife with Great Britain sent "every 
man to his own ways;" then discord and acrimony ^n- 
sued, and the previously general friendly intercourse 
never returned. We afterwards grew another and en- 
larged people. 

Our girls in the day time, as told me by T. B. used to 
attend the work of the family and in the evening pa- 
rade in their porch at the door. Some of them, how- 
ever, even then read novels and walked without busi- 
ness abroad. Those who had not housework cmplojjred 
themselves in their accomplishments, such as making 
shell work, cornucopiaes, working of pocket books 
with a close strong stitched needle work. 

The ladies, seventy years ago, were much accus- 
tomed to ride on horse back for recreation. It was 
quite common to see genteel ladies riding with jockey 
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Boarding' schools for girls were not known in Phila- 
clelpliia uiUil about the time of the Kevolulion, nor had 
they any separate schools for writing and cyphering,but 
were taugiit in common with boys. The ornamental 
parts of fema'e education were bestowed, but geogra- 
jihy and grammar were never regarded for them, until 
a certain Mr. Horton — thanks to his name! — proposed 
to teach those sciences to young ladies. Similar insti- 
tutions afterwards grew into favour. 

It was usual in the Gazettes of 1760 to 70 to an- 
nounce marriages in words like these, to wit: *'Miss 
Betsey Laurence, or Miss Eiiza Caton,a most agreeable 
lady, with a large or a handseme fortune!** 

In still earlier times marriages had to be promulged 
by affixing the intentions of the parties on the Court 
bouse or Meeting house door; and when the act was 
solemnized they should have at least twelve suscribing 
witnesses. The act which imposed it was passed in 
1700. 

The wedding entertainments of olden times were 
very expensive and harrassing to the wedded. The 
house of the parent would be filled with company to 
dine; the same company would stay to tea and to sup- 
per. Fur two days punch was dealt out in profusion. 
The gentlemen saw the groom on the first floor, and 
then a.«cended to the second floor, where they saw the 
bride; there every gentleman, even to one hundred in 
a day, kissed her! Even the plain friends submitted to 
these things. I have known rich families which had 
120 persons to dine — the same who had signed their 
certificate of marriage at the monthly Meeting; these 
also partook of tea and supper. As they formally pass- 
ed the Meeting twice, the same entertainment was re- 
peated. Two days the male friends would call and take 
punch; and all who would kiss the bride. Besides 
this, the marriage pair for two entire weeks saw large 
tea parties at their home, having in attendance every 
night the groomsman and bridesmaids. To avoid expense 
and trouble, Friends have since made it sufficient to 
pass but one Meeting. When these marriage enter- 
tainments were made, it was expected also, that 
punch, cakes and meats should be sent out very gener- 
ally in the neighbourhood, even to those who were not 
visiters in the family ! 

It was much the vogiie of the times of the year 1760, 
and thereabouts, to * 'crack the satiric thongf'* on the of- 
fenders of the day by caricatures. R. J. Dbve of tkat 
day, a teacher in the academy and a satirist, was the 
author of several articles in that way. He was encoun- 
tered in turn by one Isaac Hunt, who went afterwards 
to England and became a clergymen there. Two such 
engi*aved caricatures and some poetry I have preserved 
in my MS. Annals in the city Library, pages 273— 4: 
One is "the attempt to wash the blackmoor white," 
meaning Judge Moor; the other is a caricature of 
Friends, intended to asperse them as promoting Indian 
ravages in the time of their "association for preserving 
peace." I have also two other engraved articles and 
poetry called"The Medley"and the "Counter Medley," 
intended for electioneering squibs and slurring the 
leaders. The late Judge Peters, who had been Dove's 
pupil, described him as "a sarcastical and ill-tempered 
doggerclizer, who was but ironically Dove; for his tem- 
per was that of a hawk, and bis pen the beak of a fal- 
con pouncing on innocent prey." 

It may surprise some of the present generation to 
learn that some of those aged persons who they may 
now meet, have teeth which were originally in the 
beads of others! I have seen a printed advertisement 
of the year 1784, wherein Doctor Le Mayeur, dentist, 
proposes to the citizens to transplant teeth; stating 
therein, that be has successfully transplanted 123 teeth 
in the preceding six months! At the same time he of- 
fers two guineas for every tooth which may be offered 
to him by "persons disposed to sell their front teeth or 
any of them!" This was quite a novelty in Philadel- 
phia; the present care of the teeth was ill understood 



then.* He had, however, g^eat success in Philadelphia, 
and went off with a good deal of our patrician's mo- 
ney. Several respectable ladies had been implanted. 
I remember some curious anecdotes of some cases. 
One of the Meschianza bells had such teeth. They 
were, in some cases, two months before they could eat 
with them. One lady, now alive, told me she knew of 
sixteen cases of such persons among her acquaintance. 
Doctor Baker, who preceded La May^r, was the 
first person ever known as a dentist in Philadephia. 
Tooth-brushes were not even known, and the genteel- 
est then were content to rub the teeth with a chalked 
rag or with snuff. Some even deemed it an efTemioacy 
in men to be seen cleaning the teeth at all. 

Of articles and rules of diet, so far as it differed from 
ours in the earliest time, we may mention coflTeeas a be- 
verage, was used but rarely; chocolate for morning and 
evening, or thickened milk for children. Cookery m 
general was plainer than now. In the country, mornp 
mg and evening repasts were generally made of milk, 
having bread boiled therein, or else thickened with 
pop-robbins, — things made up of flour and eggs into 
a batter, and so dropt in with the boiling milk. 

We shall give the reader some little notice of a 
strange state of our society about the years 1795 to 
1798, when the phrensy of the French Revolution pos- 
sessed and maddened the boys, without any check or 
restraint from men half as puerile as then tbemselves in 
the delusive politics of the day. 

About the year 1793 to ^94, there was an extravagant 
and impolitic affection for France, and hostility to ev- 
ery thing British, in our country generally It requir- 
ed all the prudence of Washington and his cabinet to 
stem the torrent of passion which flowed in favour of 
France to the prejudice of our neutrality. Now theevent 
is passed we may thus soberly speak of its character. 
This remark is made for the sake of introducing the 
fact, that the patriotic mania was so high that it caught 
the feelings of the boys of Philadelphia! I remember 
with what joy we ran to the wharves at the report of 
cannon to see the arrivals of the Frenchmen's prizes,— 
we were so pleased to see the British union down! 
When we met French mariners or oflficers in the streets, 
we would cry "Vive la Republique." Although most 
of us understood no French, we had caught many na- 
tional air?, and the streets, by day and night, resounded 
with the songs of boys, such as these: *' Aliens, enfans 
de la patrie, le jour de gloire eit arrive!" 6tc.— "Dao- 
sons le carmagnole, vive le sang, vive Ic sang!"&c.— "A 
c*ira, c'ira," &c. Several verses of esch of these and 
others were thus sung. All of us too put on the national 
cockade. Some, whose parents liad more discretion, 
resisted this boyish parade of patriotism for a doubtful 
Revolution, and then they wore their cockade oo the 
inside of their hat. Such a one I wore. I remember 
severalbo>ish processions; and on one occasion the girb, 
dressed in white and in French tri -coloured ribbons* 
formed a procession too. There was a grest Liberty 
Pole, with a red cap at top, erected at Adet's or Fau- 
chefs house; (now Girard's square, up High street) 
and there I and one hundred of others, taking hold w 
hands and forming a ring round the same, made trium- 
phant leapings, singing the national airs. There was a 
band of music to lead the airs. I remember that among 
the grave and elderly men, who gave the impulse ana 
prompted the revellings, was a burly, gouty old gen- 
tleman, Blair M*Clenahan, Esq. (famed in the demo- 
cratic ranks of that day) and with him, and the white 
Misses at our head, we marched down the middle of 
the dusty street, and when arrived opposite to Mr. 
Hammond's, the British minister's house, (UigW tbovc 
Eighth street. Hunter's house, I believe,) there were 
several signs of disrespect manifested to bis bouse. AH 
the facts of that day, as I now contemplate them •> 



• Indeed, dentists were few then eyco in Paris snd 
Loudon. 
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among^ the earliest impressions of my youth, seem 
something like the remembrance of a splendid dream. 
I hope never to see such an enthusiasm for any foreign- 
ers again, however merited. It was a time, when, as 
it seems to me, that Philadelphia boys usurped the at- 
tributes of manhood, and the men, who should have 
chastened us, had themselves become very puerile! It 
was a period in Philadelphia, when reason and sobriety 
of thought had lost their wonted operation on our citi- 
xens. They were fine feelings to ensure the success of 
a war actually begun, but bad affections for any nation, 
whos€ interests lay in peace and neutrality. Washing- 
ton bravely submitted to become unpopular to allay 
and repress this dangerous foreign attachment. 

I confirm the above by further notices by Lang 
Syne, to wit: **About the time when, in Paris, the 
bead of Louis, ''our august ally," had rolled into the 
basket; when it bad been pronounced before the Con- 
vention, ''Lyons'is no more;" when the Abbe Seiyes 
had placed in his pigeon holes (until called for) Consti- 
tutions for every State in Europe; when our Mr. Mon- 
roe bad exhibited to Europe <*a strange spectacle;" 
when the three grinning wolves of Paris had begun to 
lap French blood; while lieutenant Bonaparte, of the 
artillery, was warming his scabbard in the anti-chamber 
of Barras; when the btraw blaze of civil liberty, enkin- 
dled in France by a "spark from the altar of '76," 
(which only sufficiently illuminated the surrounding 
gloom of despotism,as to render the * 'darkness visible,") 
wasfkst going out, Ieavin|^ only the blackened embers, 
and a smoke in the nostrils. About this time, almost 
every ressel arrivinp^ here brought fugitives from the 
infuriated negroes m Poft au Prince, or the sharp axe 
of the guillotine in Paris, dripping night and day with 
the blood of Frenchmen, bhed in the name of liberty, 
eouality ,and the (sacred) rights of man. Our city throng- 
ed with French people of all shades from the colonies 
and those from Old France, giving it the appearance of 
one great hotel, or place of shelter fbr strangers hastily 
collected together from a raging tempest The char- 
acteristic old school simplicity of the citizens, in man- 
ners, habits of dress, and modes of thinking and speak- 
ing oo the subjects of civil rights and forms of govern- 
menty by the square and rule of reason and argument 
and the "roles of the schools," began to be broken in 
upon by the new enthusiasm of Caira and Carmngnole. 
French boarding houses (pension Francaise,) multiplied 
in every street. The one at the south east comer of 
liace and Second streets, having some 40 windows was 
filled with colonial French to the garret windows, 
whistling and jumping about, fiddling and singing, as 
hncy seemed to suggest, like so many crickets and 
grasshoppers. Groups of both sexes were to be seen 
seated on chairs, in summer weather, forming semi-cir- 
cles near the doors so displayed as sometimes to ren- 
der it necessary to step into the street to get along;; — 
their tongues, shoulders and hands in perpetual motion, 
jabbering away, *'all talkers and no hearers," Mestizo 
ladiesv with complexions of the palest marble, jet black 
bait, a.nd eyes of the gazille, and of the most exquisite 
^mmctry, were to be seen, escorted along the pave- 
ment by white French gentlemen, both dressed in West 
India fashion, and of the richest materiab; coal black 
negresses, in flowing white dresses, and turbans of 
**muchoir de Madras," exhibiting their ivory dominos 
in social walk with a white or Creole; — altogether, 
forming a contrast to the native Americans, and the 
emirranUfrom Old France, most of whom still kept 
to the stately old Bourbon style of dress and manner, 
wearing the head full powdered a la Louis, golden 
headed cane, silver buckles, and cocked hat, seemingly 
to express thereby their fierce contempt for the panta- 
loons, silk shoe string, and "Brutus Crop." 

The "Courier des Dames," of both, daily ogling and 
•'sighing like a furnace," bowing a la distance— dang- 
linip in ddor ways by day, and chanting '•don votre lit" 
lE^y nighty tmder the window of our native fair onei, be- 



wildered by the, at that time, novel and delightful in- 
cense of flattery, so unusual to them in the manner, 
and offered so romantically by young French gentle* 
men, (possibly) elegant and deboqaire. The Marseilles 
Hymn was learned and sung 1>y the citizens every 
where, to which they added the American Song of 
"Hail Liberty Supreme Delig^it." Instrumental music 
abounded in the city every where, by day as well as by 
night, from French gentlemen; (may be) amateurs, on 
the hautboy, violin and clarionet, exquisitely played— 
and seemingly intended to catch the attention of neigh- 
bouring fair ones, at opposite windows." 

■Finally, as a specimen of the luxurious state of so- 
ciety as now seen in contrast with the simple manners 
of the past, we had gathered a few articles of. conside- 
rable length, intended to show modem life in its fash- 
ionable features; but they are necessarily excluded by 
our wish to restrict the volume to moderate bounds. 
They were such tales in picturesque character as we 
wished to see some day deduced from the materials 
gathered in this work, to wit: "Winter Parties," — 
"Going into the Countr)'," and "Leghorn Bonnets." 
Vide pages 487, 489 and 512, in my MS. Annals in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. — Walton* 8 Annab, 
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Disecuet. AduUa^ Children. Total. 



Abscess 
Apoplexy 
Atropy 
Bronchitis 
Cancer , 
Casualties 
Catarrh 

Cholera Morbus 
Consumption of the lungs 
Convulsions 
Debility 
Diarrhcea 
Disease of Heart 
Spine 
Dropsy 

of Brain 
Drowned 
Drunkenness 
Dysentery 
Erysipelas 
Fracture 
Fever 

Bilious 
Nervous 
Remittent 
Scarlet 
Typhus 
Hcemorrhage 
Hernia 
Hives 

Hooping Cough 
Inflammation of Brain 
Lungfs 
Bowels 
Liver 
Bladder 
Stomach 
Peritonceum 
Breast 
Jaundice 
Insanity 
laudanum 
Mania aPotu 
Measles 
Mortification 
Old Age 
P%lsey 
Sore Ihroat 



1 

1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
38 
1 
5 
4 
2 

6 
1 
4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
6 
8 
1 
1 

4 
2 
1 


3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
4 

2 
4 
2 






2 
4 

3 
1 
83 
5 

26 

24 

5 



1 

4 

12 

'4 





4 





3 



2 

4 

3 

1 





3 

5 

4 

3 

7 

1 





1 



1 





1 
1 




1 



1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

5 

2 

84 

43 

27 

29 

9 

2 

1 

10 
13 
8 
1 
9 
2 
1 
9 
8 
3 
5 
3 
5 
2 
1 
3 
5 
7 
6 
8 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 
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Small Pox 

Siill Bom 

Sudden 

Suicide 

Ulcers 

Unknown 



From July 30lh to^th August 

7th Aufcust to 14th do 

14lh do to 21st do 

21it do to 28th do 



Of the above 219 are Males, 
162 Femalef, 





4 


2 
3 

137 

32 
35 
36 
34 



1 

21 

1 

1 


2 



1 

31 
5 
1 
2 
5 



244 381 




137 244 
Boys 136 
Girls 108 




381 244 

Whites 325, Blacks 56; from Alms-house 23. 

Of the following 

Under 1, 

Between 1 and 2, 

2 and 5, 

5 and 10, 

10 and 15, 

15 and 20, 

20 and 30, 

30 and 40, 

The amount of disease experienced in this city dur- 
ing the past month has been much less than for several 
of the preceding years. There has in fact been no 
prevailing disease — notwithstanding the sudden tran- 
sitions of temperature from the oppressive heat of the 
day and the coolness and dampness of tbe nights. 



ages— 






134 


Between 40 and 50, 


25 


63 


50 and 60, 


14 


15 


60 and 70, 


14 


11 


70 and 80, 


4 


10 


80 and 90, 


5 


11 


90 and 100, 


2 


29 






44 




381 



Deaths in 



1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

Sfaie 

1st, 
2d, 
3d, 
4th, 
5th, 
6th, 
7th, 
8(h, 
9tti, 
10th, 
11th, 
12th, 
13th, 
14th, 



117 

109 

183 

91 

124 

60 

85 

122 

124 

113 

107 

137 



iUVOM. 

Ch, 


, It will J 

To. 


l.\4V/| b« 


151 


268 


1819 


188 


297 


1820 


107 


290 


1821 


178 


269 


1822 


203 


327 


1823 


155 


215 


1824 


148 


233 


1825 


160 


282 


1826 


102 


226 


1827 


1£3 


236 


1828 


123 


230 


1829 


175 


312 


1830 



1830, Inclusive. 

Jd, Ch. To. 

136 296 432 
262 321 583 
290 252 452 
175 195 370 
205 290 495 
160 228 388 
182 192 374 
153 200 353 
218 242 460 
168 247 415 
174 316 490 

137 244 381 



of the Thermometer at the Health Office^ Jugust, 

9. 

76 

74 

72 

73 

75 

74 

78 

79 

76 

74 

74 

rr 

75 



12. 

80 

75 

74 

78 

79 

76 

82 

86 

77 

77 

78 

80 

75 

7t 



3. I 
84 
78 
76 
80 
82 
78 
85 
88 
79 
79 



15th, 
16th, 
17ih, 
18th, 
19th, 
20th, 
21st, 
22d, 
23d, 
24ih, 
79 j 25th, 



84 
78 
80 



26th, 
27th, 
28th, 



9. 
78 
78 
75 
68 
70 
70 
73 
74 
74 
76 
73 
67 
67 
74 



12. 

79 

82 

72 

71 

74 

74 

77 

79 

79 

80 

76 

70 

72 

77 



3. 
85 
78 
72 
72 
74 
76 
78 
85 
82 
80 
75 
72 
78 
79 



The Spring Garden Loan, bearing an interest of fiv^ 
per cent, per annum, payable half yearly, was taken at 
a premium of 3 per cent Thirty thousand dollars was 
adrertised for, and upwards of 100,000 dollars was of- 
fered at a |>reiiuum«Teragtng about 3 60-100 per cent. 



TRB BISTOar OF Til 

PROYINCB OP PENNSYLVAHIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

TTie sufferings of several of the people^ called Quakers^ tm- 
der the Dutch eovemmcnt; while the Imds, afterwards 
divided into the Colonies of Fermsyharwi and Nem 
Jersey t were in their possession. 

[1657.] While New York was in the possession of 
the Dutch, there arrived there, in the beginning of the 
6th month, 1657, ten of the people called Quakers, viz. 
Christopher Holder, John Copeland, Sarah Gibboni^ 
Mary Witherhead, Dorothy Waugb, Robert Hodgson^ 
Humphrey Norton, Kichard Dowdnry, William Robin- 
son, and Mary Clark. Of these, the first five bad been 
banished from New England, and were returning thith- 
er again. Soon af)er their landing at New York, Mary 
Witherhead and Dorothy Waugh, publicly declaring 
in the streets, were taken and ca»t into miry dungeons^ 
separate from each other. Robert Hodgson going 
also to Hamstead, on Long Island, had a meeting 
with some of his Friends who dwelt there, where be 
met with barbarous usage, being brought before GeMer 
Heeve, a magistrate, he sent him to prison, and rode to 
the Dutch Governor, Stuyvesant, to inform him what 
he had done ; and returning whh a guard of musqnitiers^ 
they searched the prisoner, took away his Bible and pa- 
pers, and kept him pinioned all night ; and next day, 
inquiring who had entertained him, took into cottody 
two women, one of whom had a child sucking at her 
breast. They put the women into a cart, and fastened 
Robert to the cart's tail, pinioned, and so drew him 
through the woods in the night, thereby he was griev- 
ously hurt. Thus they brought him back to New York, 
and put him into a dungeon among vermin and nasti- 
nes«, and the women into another place of confinement. 
Some time after, he was examined before the governor, 
incensed against him by one Captain Willet, of Ply- 
mouth, and received sentence to work two yeara with 
a negro at the wheel-barrom% or pay a fine of six hun- 
dred guilders. He would have made his defence, but 
was not suffered to speak, but sent again to the dun* 
geon ; and none of the English permitted to come to 
him. Af^er some days, he was brought thence pinion- 
ed, and being set with his face towards the court cham- 
ber, another sentence was read to him in Dutch, which 
he understood not. Af^er lying some days more in the 
dungeon, he was dragged out betimes in a morning, 
chained to a wheel-barrow, and commanded to work { 
he answered, he was not brought up, nor used to such 
work: then they caused a negto to beat him with a 
pitched rope, near four inches about, till he fell down^ 
they took him up again, and made the negro beat hia 
till he fell down a second time, having received above 
an hundred blows; thus was he kept all day, in the heat 
of the sun, chained to the wheel-barrow; his body being 
much bruised and swelled, and he kept without food, 
was exceeding faint, but sitting on the ground, with hia 
mind retired, he found himself inwardly supported and 
strengthened; at night he was again locked up in the 
dungeon, and the next mornir.g chained to the wheel- 
barrow again, with a sentinel set over him, that n«ne 
might come to speak to him. On the third day he was 
used in the like manner, but still refused to work, being 
indeed rendered altogether unable, by the barbarous 
usage he had received. In this weak condition, be was 
again brought before the governor, who commanded 
him to work, otherwise, he said, he should be whipped 
every day; then he was sgpain chained to the wheels 
barrow, and threatened, that if he spoke to any person, 
he should be worse punished, but he forbor« not to 
speak to those that came to him. ^Then they kept 
him close again in the dungeon several days and nightst 
one day and a half of it without bread or water. Af^er 
this, he was brought early in the momiiig into a privat<j 
room, stript to the waist, and hung itp by the baodti 
with a great lo|fs»f w«od tied to bia feck, «o that be 
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could not turn his body, a sturdy negro was set to whip 
him with rods» who laid many stripes on him, and cut 
his flesh very much; then he was again put into the 
dungeon, and none were suffered to come to him. Two 
days after, he was taken out again, hung up as before, 
and many more stripes given him by another negro: he 
now, almost fainting and doubtful of his life, desired 
that some English might be suffered to come to him, 
which being granted, an English woman came and 
washed his stripes; but found him so weak, that she 
thought he could not live till next morning. Neverthe- 
less, within three days after this barbarity, he was re- 
stored to his strength ; and being for some time after- 
wards kept like a slave to hard labour, the sense of his 
innocent sufferings, and inhumane treatment, raised 
compassion in many, and especially in the governor's 
sister, who interceded with her brother for his liberty; 
and prevailed with him to set the poor man free, and to 
remit his fine. 

Some others of thoso called Quakers, namely, John 
Tilton.Joan Chatterton, Henry Townsend, Tobias Teak, 
and Edward Hart, who came to New York from New 
England, in hopes of enjoying the freedom of their re- 
ligion, met also with hard measure there from the go- 
vernor, at the instigation of the said Captain Willet. 
fiut this governor soon relented, while those of NeAV 
England continued their severity. 

In this Governor Stuyvesant's time, a law was made 
at New York, that those who received any Quaker into 
their bouses, though but for one night, should forfeit 
fifty pounds sterling, one-third part thereof to the in- 
former, who should be concealed; and that if any vessel 
should bring any of them into that jurisdiction, it should 
be forfeited with the cargo. Nevertheless, there were 
some that willingly entertained them; for which they 
were imprisoned, and some fined, as John Tilton, Joan 
Chatterton, and Henry Townsend, which last was fined 
five hundred guilders, and threatened to be sent out of 
that jurisdiction ; also Tobias Teak and Edward Hart 
(Englishmen and officers in the town of Flishing, or 
Flushing, in New Netherlands on Long Island) were 
cast into prison, because they refused to prosecute the 
Dutch governor's orders against the Quakers in that 
town. And when the aforesaid Henry Townsend was 
called before the governor and court, and demanded to 
pay the fine inoposed on him, he answered, that his per- 
son and estate were in their hands^ and they might take 
them if they would, but he could not pay the fine ; 
whereupon they cast him into a miry dungeon, in the 
winter time ; whence some of his friends at length pro- 
cured hia liberty, by giving the oppreuors two young 
oxen and a horse. 

The Dutch, when told of their barbarity to the Eng. 
fish, would excuse themselves by instancing the exam- 
ple of the persecutors in New England, saying, they did 
not hang them by the neck, as their countrymen there 
did. 

Among others who suffered among the Dutch, were 
at Flushing and Gravesands, John Bowne, the before 
mentioned John Tilton, Mary his wife, and her son 
Samuel, Michael Spicer, John Nicholson, John Liddbsl, 
William Reap, Edward Wharton, Alice Ambrose, Mary 
Tomkins, and Jane Millard ; the most of these were im- 
prisoned a short time, and then banished. But the case 
of John Bowne waa very hard; whom the Dutch go- 
Temor took from his aged father, and from his wife and 
children, and confined him a long time in a close dun- 
geon, where he was almost famished to death. At length 
he was brought forth, sentenced to be banished, and 
ibipped in a Dutch vessel for Holland; without being suf- 
fered to see his family before his departure. Being come 
to Holland, he acquainted the States with the hardships 
be had suflffered; and, being by them set at liberty, he 
went to England, and from thence, by way of Barbadoes, 
returned home. Some time after his return, the govern- 
or, meeting him in the street, seemed ashamed of what 
he had done; and told him, he was glad to see him 



safe home again; and that he hoped he should never do 
so to any more to any of his Friends: as, indeed, it did 
not long remain in his power, for King Charles the Se- 
cond, considering of what ill consequence a Dutch colo- 
ny must be in the heart of his American dominions, had 
now determined to dispossess them, which he soon af- 
terwards did. 

[To be continued,] 



The Chambersburg, Pa. Repository of yesterday, 
states that a most destructive drought now prevails in 
that vicinity, and has, southwardly for a considerable 
time; while, ten miles to the North, and as far in that 
direction as heard from, there has been plenty of rain. 

Mr. Enoch Walker, of Pennsylvania, has applied for 
a patent for a mode of stopping carriages, suddenly 
and safely, when descending steep hills, or checking 
their descent when too rapid. 

Mr. PotiZwn.-— In your paper of Tuesday it is stated 
that a plum had been presented to the Editor of the 
Troy Sentinel, whic^ measured 5^ inches in circumfer- 
ence; and that '*it was of the gage kind and very en- 
gaging in its looks." — Thb no doubt was a rare bite to 
an Editor so far north; but to us it is not so rare a cir- 
cumstance. — At the Merchants' Coffee House there haa 
been one exhibited for some days past, which grew 
in this city, measuring six inches in circumference one 
way and over the ends 6^ inches. — FhikuL Jlmeriean, 

The papers in different parts of the country, haro 
been boasting of their large Plums; but we have seen 
nothing that would bear comparison with one left 'at 
our office two weeks since. It waa one of the Washing- 
ton Bolmer kind, a most delicious fruit It measured 
6j inches in circumference, and weighed 2 ounces and 
S'Stht^-^Coksmbia, 
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SATURDAY, SEPTKMBER 11, 1830. 



Having^ published a few weeks ag^ the Life of Mif- 
flin, the flrst Governor of Pennsylvania under the con- 
stitution of 1790, we now furnish a part of the life of 
Governor McKean, his successor, taken from the fourth 
volume of 'ihe Biograpbr of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence.' The history of this distin- 
guished individual gives us some idea of the uncertain 
and veering nature of popular favour. In the morn- 
ing blaze of his popularity we And biro dictating to his 
former constituents the names of seven candidates for 
the Delaware Assembly, all of whom received the 
sanction of und'isputed majorities. At a later period we 
behold the same man represented as destitute of perso- 
nal integrity or political honor, and arraigned before the 
Pennsylvania legislature for the commission of 'high 
crimes and misdemeanors.' And though, be it spoken, 
to the lasting credit of that legislature, they refused to 
entertain the impeachment, and though a triumphant 
vindication of bis conduct is entered upon the records 
of the bouse — ^yet the charges prove the deep malignity 
and sworn vengeance of bis foes. A conscience whisper* 
ing no imputation, i« the only support against these vi- 
cissitudes of fate. The temperance and dignity with 
which McKean answered the criminations preferred 
against him, present a striking contrast to the violence 
and indecency of language employed by bis enemies. 
In bis instance, the sentiment of Virgil might indeed 
be quoted as beautifully exemplified : 

**Mens eonseut recti, formas mendacia ridet*** 



We have read with pleasure and profit tbe Fifteenth 
number of the American Quarterly Review, published 
on tbe first instant. The great ability displayed in some 
of the articles of the present number is calculated^p 
sustain, if not to extend the well earned reputation of 
this excellent periodical. It vies in sound knowledge, 
critical keenness, and fine writing, with the best num- 
bers of the justly celebrated Edinburg Review which, 
in depth of information and^eleg^nce of composition, we 
bave always thought far superior to its.Englisb compet- 
itors. Of the present number of the American Quarter- 
ly, we cannot distinguish a single article which is not 
recommended by intellectual acumen or a literary spirit. 
We say nothing of the opinions expressed respecting 
the Sunday Mails in one paper nor the laboured attempt 
to justify or defend Bonaparte in another— perhaps in 
these matters something might he found to review in 
tbe doctrine of the reviewers— but tbe positive merit 
of each as an essay — tbe cogency, ingenuity imd 
knowledge of ibese articles included — entitles it to em- 
phatic praise. 

Tbe aKicle headed 'Reminiscences' is extracted from 
that sprightly performance — much neglected of late 
y^ars^ — entitled 'Memoirs of a life chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania/&c. We are glad to recur to old auto-bio- 
grraphical works of the character of Graydon's who be- 
ing an eye witneit of what be describes^ writes racily 



and no doubt with fidelity. Such a book should not be 
neglected till its contents are fully the property of tbe 
public, either in its original shape or transmuted into s 
more agreeable form. As the latter may be despaired 
of in tbe case of Graydon, we shall occasionally dip 
into bis pages with a view to the further amusement of 
our readers. 



We publish to-day one Chapter of a nunuscript histo- 
ry of the Province of Pennsylvania, by Samuel Smith, tbe 
well known historian of New Jersey. No part of it has 
ever before seen the light. The first book or volume not 
having fallen into our hands and supposed to be lost, we 
commence with the second beginning at the year 1657, 
just before the Dutch east of the Delaware, were depriv- 
ed by Charles 2nd oftbeir separate colonial existence. 
Short extracts of the narrative will be taken every 
week till tbe whole is published. We do not intend to 
be fastidious in rejecting such descriptions as rosy be 
a little overcharged and exaggerated, but we shall pft 
tbe MS. entire. This course is consonant with the de- 
sign of this journal in preserving old documents a» 
Ihey art without alteration. The sufferings of the early 
Quakers, which constitute a large portion of the account, 
were doubtless in many cases inflicted in a spirit at va* 
riance with the mild precepts of the gospel, and with a 
rigour always unjustifiable and often unprovoked. To 
their successors tliis exhibition of their wrongs, will not 
be without entertainment and instruction. 



The question of educating the poor seems to bare 
attracted tbe attention its importance demands. Many 
opinions have been broached in tbe newspapers, some 
in direct opposition to others. Tbe Southern Review bts 
devoted an article to tbe subject which, while it adouti 
the propriety of giving elementary instruction to tbe 
poor, expends all its force against the absurd Jgraritm 
projects of Fanny Wright, Skidmore, Ming, and Co. 
of New York. It argues rather against jSgrariatdm 
than education, and too palpably displays an utter re- 
pugnance to any general scheme for the accomplish* 
ment of tbe latter object, in the unworthy attempt to 
attribute to tbe friends of education ainister ulterior 
views. The extravagfance and folly of proposing tbe 
abolition of debts, an equal division of private property 
among all who shall have attained the age of 18 yean, 
and tbe denial of the right of taking interest for money 
and making wills, were sufficiently glaring to tbe com- 
munity without an elaborate argument or enlarged ex- 
position to render them perceptible. Whatever may 
be thought of the various plans sug^sted for adpption 
here, we hope the doctrines of the Vew York fanatics 
will neither be charged upon the advocates, nor quoted ss 
at all bearing upon tbe question of general education 
in Pennsylvania. 

Printed everf SATURDAY MORMINO bj VlLLUM F 
OEDDBS, Mo. SO I^ocatt Sue«t, PhiladelphUii where, and H 
the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, tecoad 
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BIUUHAPHY or TIIOMAN M'KEAN. 

[C.BIinunl rroin ptfr iBll ] 

Indrpeadentin hisprinciplei ind conduct, Mr. 
Kuti, MC>ikrjuBtice of Penniflvaniai, performed the 
ilniiei of his office wilb impirilalliy and inAeiibiliiy. 
Diirinir the prnrreM of ibe Revolulion,, Ph'liitlelpliia 
beiaj; Ihe seiit of Ihe general govern ment, and tn ot^'ect 
of peculiar witch fulness an the part uf thn enemyi Ihe 
jiHt performance of Mr. K'Kean's judicial funcliuns re- 
quirtitnot-onlf the learning uf the lawyer, but tlic un- 
yielding spirit of Ihe patriot. Proclaiming from the 
benth, the law of justice u)d his country, withdlwiii- 
pAhed learning, abilitf, and inlegrily, neilherfear, nor 
paver, could bend him frani the Btern line ofduty. — 
Segirdlessof Ibepowenorihecrownot Great Britain, 
he did not hesitate to hazard his own life, ky causing to 
be punished, even unto desih, thiise wlio were proved 
to be traitors to their country. Sucb was the miserable 
fitcof Roberts, and Carlisle^, the lamented victims uf 
in Heilble Justice. Abraham Carlisle was a carpenter in 
Philadelphia. When Ihe Britisli took possession oftliat 
city, he received a commission from sir William Howe, 
to watch and guard the gates, with the power of grant- 
ing patsporta. John Roberts joined the British stand- 
ard at the lame time; and the overt act of aiding and 
snisting the enemy by joining their armies, was "legal- 
ly and salisfsctorily proved." The (rials of these un- 
fortunate men look place iu September, 177S, and be- 
ing both ionvicted ofhigh treason, they were, a short 
time afterwarils, executed. 

But no popular excitement against individuals accu- 
tcil of offences could in the sligTit est degree, divert him 
fiom the firm and inficiible discharge of his public duty. 
Hisdacision in bvour of Samuel Chapman, [Dallaa' 
Btparti, vol. i, S^.) evinced the soundness ut his judg- 
RKDl, and tM disdain he felt for the papular clamour, 
exciledby theoocaaion. Chapman was attainted of high 
tmaon, in April term, I7S1, far not tiaving surrendered 
bionelfon the first of August, 1778, as required by a 
prDclamation issued by the supreme executive coiincil, 
in pursuance of the act of assembly, passed thesiithof 
Hirch, 177S. The charge of the chief justice, which 
resulted in Ibe aCquital of the defendtmt, was learned 
and circumstantial, embracing a lucid exposition of Ihe 
law, and exciting the unqualified admiration uf his pro- 
fessional brethren, while It dissatisfied and disappointed 
IbMc men of violence who thirsted after blood. 

Soon after bit appointment to the office of chitf jus- 
tice, an incident occurred, evincing in bold relief the 
ittdependeut principle of action which guided his judi- 
cial career. Twenty persons were confined in the 
Free Mason's lodge at Philadelphia, on treasonable 
cbargesi and Iho-popular excitement against them was 
eitremeU- violent. Application was made to the chief 
justice, fur writs of habeas CO rpua in their bebslf, which 
•ere granted. This act, at a period of peculiar public 
afitatuin, created great dissatisfaction among the more 
VMjIeat Whigs, in which Many members of congress par- 
ticipated. So marked, indeed, was their displeasure, 
thai Mr. H'Kean, esteeming the opinion of good men 
neil to the approbation of a good conscience, consider- 
ed binuelf called upon to justify bis proceedings, in ■ 
'*"« to Ihe honvurable John Adams, dated nineteenth 
tmbcr, 1777, in which be sUted the reuoai of his 
Vol. VI. 33. 
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ed. And the distinction was, thai in such ease, upon 
Iht return, the prisoner was \o be reronndedi but if the 
commitment wasby fuirf of the lords of tlie council, bo 
was to be bailed; and If not for a legal cause, he wa* to 
be discharged. By the statute, all dlscretionaiy power 
in the judges was taken awa^, and a penalty of five 
hundred pounds sterling imposed, for a refunal. 
In the vacation, to allow the writ: so that, if Mr. M'- 
Kcan had ao soon forgotten the oath , whtclihe had, a 
few 4aya before, taken, common prudence would bare 
taughthim neither to incurthe forfeiture of ten thou- 
sand pounds, nor to subject himself^ as a judge, to the 
just ceruure of the judicious and dispaauonatet— the 
more especially wlien no Injury could arise from return- 
ing the writs, and bringing iba parties before him, (ejt- 
cept a litde delay,} Ihe expense being borne wholly by 
the prisoners, agreeably to the statute. If, upon the 
return of the process, he had shown any partiality to- * 
wards the prisoner^ or sought occasion to favour men 
ere inimical to a cause, which he had espoused 
s much sineerliy, aod supported with as much 
any individital in the country, thcn.indeed, he 
might have been deservedly blamed and stigmatized (but 
previoiA to this, censure, to say no more, was prena- 
ture, and Injudlctoasly bestowed. "Fiat justilia, mat 
ccclum," he remarks, '^ aseatiment which plcasetme)" 
md faithful judges ought not to be subjected tonniK' 
ceuary difficulties. 

His firmness in the execution af the laws, is eiempli- 
fiedby anotherstnkingextmple. In 177B, beiameda 
warrant against colonel Robert L. Hooper, a dcpo^ 
quartermaster, charging him with having libelled lb« 
magistratea of Pennsylvania, in a letter to Gonvemeur 
Morris, and directing the sheriff of Northampton eouoty 
to bring him before him at Vorktown. Colonel Hooper 
waited on General Greene, then quirter-aiaater.genMal, 
to enquire whether the circumslancca of the army w«uM 
admit of his absence. General Greene, in a letter to 
Ur. H'Kean, dated. Camp, Valley Forge, third Jane, 
1778, observed, among other things relative to Ihenb. 
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ject, that, as the army was just on the wing, he could 
not, without great necessity, *'oon«e/t/" to colonel Hoop- 
er's being absent, as there was no other person who 
coald give the necessary aid on that occasion; and he 
requested that Hooper might enter into a recognizance, 
with ample sureties, to appear at any court where he 
was legalljr answerable. This direct interference of the 
military with the civil authority, roused the official spi- 
rit of the chief justice, and occasioned the following 
•erere, but just answer: 

Yorktawnf June9f 1778. 
Sir, 

I have just now received your favour of the third in- 
stant, and am not a little surprised that the sberifT of 
Northampton county should have permitted colonel 
Robert L. Hooper, after he was arrested by virtue of 
my precept* to wait upon you, until he had appeared 
before me. 

You say, sir, ''colonel Hooper waited upon me to 
communicate his situation, and to know if the circum- 
stances ef the army would adroit of hisabsence^ but, as 
the army is just opon the wing, and part of it will, in 
aJl probability, march through his district, I could not, 
witnout great necessitiy, efnumt to bis being absent, as 
Uiere is np other perton that can give the necessary aid 
upon this occasion/' 

I do not think, sir, that the ab^nce, sickness, or even 
death, of Mr. Hooper, could be attended with such a 
consequence that no other pereon could be found, who 
could give the necessary aid upon this occasion: but, 
what attracts miy attention the most, is your observation 
that yocf cannot, without great necessity, eonwnt to his 
being obtenL As to that, sir, I shall notank your consent, 
nor that of any other person, in or out of the army, 
whether my precept shall be obeyed or not, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The warrant for the arrest of Mr. Hooper being spe- 
cial, no other magistrate can take cogn':zance thereof 
but myself. The mode you propose, of giving bail, 
cannot be adopted, for many reasons. 

I should be very sorry to find that the execution of 
criminal law ahould impede the opemtions of the army, 
in any instance; but much more so, to find the latter im- 
pede the former. 

I am. Sir, 

* With much respect. 

Your must obedient bumble servant, 
Thovas M'Kkav. 
MAJoa-esirraAL Grisxx. 

There is a strain of inflexible firmness, and unshrink- 
ing dignity, pervading this letter, admirably illustra- 
tive of the whole course of his judicial conduct. 

Mr. M'Kean ioQustriously devoted himself to the dis- 
charge of the duties of chief justice until the year 1799, 
when he was elected governor of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in all the qualifications of the judge. It 
may, without hesitation, be said, that he had few equals 
in this or any other country. The dignity which 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania preserved, and the 
reverence which it inspired, while he presided over it, 
are still spoken of in high terms by those who remem- 
ber it, and his judicial opinions, at a period when the 
law of the state was unsettled, and when a master mind 
was requisite to reduce it to a system, have established 
for him the reputation of being one of the ablest law- 
yers of his,country . His memory is, to the present day, 
held in profound respect and veneration, in the courts 
of justice, and successive judges have, by their unvary- 
ing tefitimony, given unfading lustre to his judicial fame. 
••Chief justice M*Kean," observes a late judge of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, ••was a great man: his 
merit in the profession of the law, and as a judge, has 
never been sufficiently appreciated. It is only since I 
have been upon the bench, thnt I have been able to 
conceive a just idea of the greatness of his merit. His 
legal learning was profound and accurate; but, in the 
words of the poet. 



Jfateriem tupenbat oput— -| 

The lucidity of his explication, and the perspicuity of 
his language, which istiie first excellence in the com- 
munication of ideas, was perfect; but I never saw eqokl- 
led, bis dignity of manner, in delivering a chsige to & 
jury, or on a law argument, to the bar. But vbst in 
still more,his comprehension of mind in taking notei,so 
aa to embrace the aubetanee, and yet omit nothingflide- 
rial, has appeared to me inimitable." 

The attempt to impeach the conduct of Mr. M*Kean^ 
as chief justice, in 1788,requires particular explanation. 
Eleazer Oswald, editor of the Independent Gazetteer, 
pubruhed an address to the pub]ic,manifestly tending to 
interrupt the course of justice, and attempting to pre* 
judice the minds of the people, ui a cause then depend- 
ing, in which he waa defendant; and by that neans^ 
striving to defeat the plaintifTs claim to justice, and to 
stigmatise the judges whose duty it was to administor 
the laws. For this contempt of court, as it wu deter- 
mined by the unanimous opinion of the four judges, he 
was s^itenced by the court to pay a fine often pounds 
to the commonwealth, and to ••be imprisoned for the 
space of one month, that is, fron^ the Jifteentk day tf 
July to the fifteenth day ofJugust." The sentence,oo the 
point of imprisonment, was entered on the record, •^ 
the space of one month," without taking notice of Se 
explanatory words used by the cotu*t: {"from the fif' 
teenthdayofJuly to the fifteenth day of Jugust,") At 
the expiration or the legal month, (twenty-etghi-days,) 
Mr. Oswald demanded his discharge; but with this, the 
sherifr,who had heard the sentence pronounced,refiised 
to comply, until he had consulted the chief justice.— 
Mr. M'Kean, remembering the meaning and words of 
the court, told this officer at first, that he wu bound 
to detain his prisonei^'till the morning of the fifteenth 
of August: but, having shortly af^erwiu^s examined the 
record, he wrote to the sheriff, that Mr. Oswald, agree- 
ably to the entry there, was entitled to his discharge. 
On the fifth of September, 1788, Mr. Oswald pre- 
sented a memorial to the general assembly, in which be 
stated the proceedings against him, complained of the 
decision of the court, and of the direction of the chief 
justice to the sheriff, by which, he alleged, his confine- 
ment had afterwards been illegally protracted. He, 
finally, called upon the house to determine "wbether 
the judges did not infringe the constitution in dired 
terms, in the sentence they had pronounced; and whe- 
ther of course, they had not made themselves proper 
objects of impeachment.'* The assembly resolf- 
ed itself into a committee of the whole, to hear the 
evidence in support of the charges exhibited; and three 
days were consumed in the examination of witnesses.— 
William Lewis, esquire, as a member of the house, 
then delivered an elaborate argument, in vindication of 
the conduct of the judges; and, afWr a long, learned, 
and eloquent speech, concluded, by observing, thst^ 
upon the whole, the only grounds of impeachment, were 
bribery, corruption, gross partiality, or wilful and arld- 
trary oppression; and as none of these had been proved 
Mr. Oswald's memorial ought to be dismissed; that it 
would be preferable to return to a state of nature, than 
to live in a state of society upon the terms which that 
memorial presented; — terms, which left the weak and 
the innocent, a prejr to the powerful and the wicked; 
and which gave to fabehood and licentiousness, all that 
was due to freedom and to truth. Mr. Findley next 
rose, and delivered his sentiments with ability and pre* 
cision, in opposition to Mr. Lewis's argument Wnen 
he had concluded, Mr .Fitzsimmons submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

^^Resohed, That thia house, having, in a committee 
of the whole, gone into a full examination of the chaigO 
exhibited by Eleazer Oswald, of arbitrary and oppK** 
sive proceedings in the justices of the supreme coort 
against the said £leazer Oswald, are of opinion, tb^ 
the charges are unsupported by the testimony adduced 
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and, con'teqoently, that there is no just cause for im- 
peaching^ the said justices." 

The proposition contained in this resolution, gave 
rise to a short, Imt animated conversittion. On the one 
band it was said, that admitting that there was no ground 
of impeachment, it was not intended to concede that 
the facts represented in the memorial had not heen 
proved: and, on the other hand, it was answered, that 
if there had been proof that the memorialist, according 
to the complaint, "was immured in prison, without even 
the shadow of a trial, for an imaginary offence," it 
would have been the indispensable duty of the legisla- 
ture to vote for an impeachment. A compromise, at 
length took place, and the committee of the whole 
agreed to report the following resolution: , 

**Raohed^ That the char^i^es exhibited by Mr. Elea- 
zer Oswald against the justices of the supreme court, 
ftnd the testimony gpven in stipport of them, are not a 
BuflKcient ground for impeachment." 

But, when this report was called up for the decision 
of the house, it was pos^oned, (and consequently 
lost,) on motion of Mr. Clymer, in order to intro4uce 
the resolution originally proposed by Mr. Fitzsimmons 
in the committee. Mr.Findley then claimed the at- 
tention of the members, and presented the following 
resolutions to the chair, to supersede Mr. Clymer's mo- 
tion: 

**Ue9ohedt That the proceeding^ of the supreme court 
against Mr. Bleszer OswiM, in punishing him by fine 
•r imprisonment, at their discretion, for a constructive' 
or implied contempt, not committed in the presence of 
tbe court, nor against any officer, or order thereof, but 
for writing and publishing improperly, or indecently, 
respecting a cause depending before the supreme court, 
and respecting some of the judges of said court, was 
aa unconstitutional exercise of judicial power, and sets 
an alarming precedent, of the most dtngerous conse- 
quence, to the citizens of this commonwealth." 

**Raohtdt That it be specially recommended to the 
ensuing general assembly, to define the nature and ex- 
tent of contempts, and direct their punishment." 

An interesting debate arose upon these resolutions. 
Mr. Findley ably supported his propositions - upon the 
spirit of the constitution, and the expediency of the 
thin^ itself. But, it was satisfactorily answered by Mr. 
L.ewis; 1st, That the legiislative power is'confined to mo^- 
inx the^ law, and cannot interfere in the interpretation; 
which is the natural and exclusive province of the judi- 
cal branch of the government; and secondly. That the 
recommendation to the succeeding assembly would be 
nugatory; for the courts of justice derive their powers 
from the constitution, a source paramount to the legis- 
lature; and consequ^intly, what is given to them by tbe 
fbcmer cannot he taken from tbem by the latter. 

Mr. Findley 's motions were lest by a considerable 
majority; and at length, Mr. Fitzsimmon's original reso- 
lution^ revived by Mr. Clymer^ was adopted by the 
house, and the memorial, of course rejected. 

In pronouncing the judgment of the court in the case 
of Oswald, chief justice M*Kean made the following re- 
marks: *<Some doubts were suggested whether even a 
contempt of the court was punishable by attachment: 
not only my brethren and myself, but likewise all the 
judges of England, think, that without this power, no 
court could possibly exist; nay, that no contempt could, 
indeed, be committed against us, we should be so tndif 
wntemptibte, Tbe law upon the subject is of immemo* 
rial antiquity; and there is not any period when it 
can be said to have ceased, or discontinued. On this 
point, therefore, we entertain no doubt" These ob- 
■enrations^have since been repeatedly quoted as conclu- 
sive on the subject of contempts, and were cited, with 
approbation, in the famous debate, a few years ago, in 
the due of John Anderson, in the house of representa- 
tives of the United States. 

Mr. M'Kean was a member of the convention of Penn- 
tylvama, which ratified the constitution of the United 



States. Delegated from the city of Philadelphia, bo 
attended its first meeting on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber 1787. On the twenty^third, Mr. M'Kean, who, with 
Mr. Wilson, took the lead in the proceedings, moved 
that the constitution, as pr6posed by the Ute Federal 
convention, be read; and on tbe twenty «sixth, the con^ 
vention having been properly organized, and the pre* 
liminary arrangementa conclude^ he opened the impor- 
tant and unprecedented subject by a short speech, con* 
eluding with the motion, '*That this convention do at* 
sent to, and ratify, the constitution agreed to on tbe se« 
venteenth of September last, by tbe convention of the 
United States of America, held at Philadelphia." The 
long and eloquent speech delivered by him on tha 
eleventh of December, embraced a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject. He unfolded, m a 
nflisterly manner, the principles of free government; 
demonstrated the superior advantages of the foderal 
constitution; and satis&ctorily answered every objection 
which hsd been suggested. Arrangi^ing these objec- 
tion'^ under ten distinct lieads, he considered them sin- 
gly, and delivered his refutation of them in a luoid and 
forcible manner. He concluded this powerful argfu- 
gumenUin these words: "The objections to this con- 
stitution having been answered, and all done away, tt 
remains pure and unhurt, and thb alone is a forcible ar- 
gument of its goodness. I am sure, Mr. President, 
that nothing can prevail with Inc to give my vote 
for ratifying it, but a conviction, from comparing 
the argument on both sides, that the not doing it 
IS liable to more inconvenience and danger than the 
doing it. 

*'l. If you do it, you strengthen the government and 
people of these United States, and will thereby have 
the wisdom and assistance of all the states^ 

*1. You will settle, establish, and firmly*perpetu« 
ate, our independence, by destroying the vain hopes of 
all its enemies, both at hon^eand abroad.^ 

'II. Tou will encourage your allies to join with you; 
nay, to depend, that what has been stipulated or shall 
hereafter be stipulated and agreed upon, will be punctual- 
ly performed; and other nations wiH be induced to en- 
ter into treaties with you. 

**iy . It will have a tendency to break our parties and 
divisions, and by that means, lay a firm and solid foun- 
dation for the future tranquillity and happiness of the 
United States in general, and of thb state in particu- 
lar. 

**¥. It will invigorate your commerce,and encourage 
ship building. 

**yi. It will have a tendency, not only to prevent any 
other nation from making war upon you, but (torn of- 
fering you any wrong or even insult. 

'*ln short, the advantage^ that must result from k, 
are obviously so numerous and important, and have 
been so fully and ably pointed out by others, that it ap- 
pears to be unnecessary to enlarge on this head. 

*'The law sir, has been my study from my infancy, 
and my only profession. I have gpone through the 
circle of office, in the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, departments of government; and from all my study, 
observation, and experience, I must declare, that from 
a full examination and due consideration of this sjts- 
tem, it appears to me the best the world ha» yd Hen, 

**l congfratulate you on the ^ir prospect of its being 
adopted, and am happy in the expectation of seeing ac- 
complished, what has been long my ardent wish,— thai 
you will hereafter have a satutary permanenejf in nm^ 
istraeyt anditabilUy in the lawM. 

Although Mr. M*Kean was not a member of the con- 
vention which framed *^e federal constitution, he was 
neither inattentive nor inactive, with regard to its pro- 
ceedings. From the character of the delegates, a 
great portion of whom had t>een members of the revo- 
lutionary congress, in 1774, 1775, 1776, or 1777, he 
entertained strong hopes that public utility would be 
derived from their deliberations. **But," he reiDarki, 
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^*the present popular opinion is, that we should bs very 
jealous of conferring power on any man, or body of men. 

Indeed, we seem afraid to enable any one to do good, 

lest tie should do evil." He was long^ an advocate for 
thejust rights of the smaller, against the overbearing 
influence and power of the laiger states. A vote by 
states was insisted upon by him in the first congress of 
ir65,and in that held in PhiUdelphis, in 1774; and the 
concession was then made by the other states. At the 
neeting of the federal convention, he delivered to the 
delegates from Delaware, notes of the argfuments used 
on those occasions, and at the same time offered, in 
private, his reasons in support of the security of the 
smaller statei^ to many members who represented the 
larger. His Influenoer prevailed; and the result was 
the compromise which pervades the present system. 

The amendment of the constitution o£ the state of 
Pennsylvania was an object of high importance and 
general interest. ^'Perhaps a more si ng^lar contrivance 
to produce precipitation and thcaution in that depart- 
ment, where deliberation was a duty, and to g^neAte 
slowness and irresolution, when vigour, promptitude 
and secrecy, were required, was never exhibited than 
in this constitution." A single legislature, without 
check or oontrol, possessing a power of hastily passing 
the most important laws, restrained only by the necessi- 
ty of publishing the bill, for the consideration of their 
coostituents, yet without being required to wait any 
length of time to obtain a knowledge of their opinions 
on it< an executive council composed of a member from 
every county, multiplying as the number of counties in- 
creased; a septennial judicature, and an inefficient 
council of censors who were to revise the proceedings 
of the Legislature, without the power to repeal what 
they saw the strongest reasons to condemn, formed 
some of the features of this extraordinary frame of go- 
veramenti To relieve the people of Pennsylvania from 
the operation of such a system, had long been an ob- 
ject of solicitude. But it had many friends. . As a pro- 
duct of the revolution, to approve it was sometimes 
considered as a test of political rectitude. The name 
of Franklin was used to recommend it to popular fa- 
vour, although it was believed by many, that his placid 
quioscenccytogether with some sportive effusions in an- 
swer to objections raised against it, was the greatest ex- 
tent of the patriarch's exertions in its favor. It was,also, 
asserted tliat his opponents aimed at i^ristocratical inno- 
vation, not untinctured with the spirit of monarchy. 
Oo this subject, Ur. M^Kean formed sn early opiniont 
and in a letter to John Adams, dated thirtieth April 
1787, he made the following remarks: *<The balance 
of the oi^e, the few, and the many, is not well poised in 
the state: the legislature is too- powerful for the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of government; besides, it 
can too easily make laws, and too easily alter or repeal 
them. We have but one branch in our legidature, and 
are divided into two parties, called by the names of re- 
publicans and constitutionalists; and they are yet pretty 
nearly equal in numbers and merit We must have 
another branch, and a negative in the executive, stabil- 
ity in our.laws, and permanency in our magistracy, be- 
fore we shall be reputable, safe, and happy." But he 
was opposed to any other than necessary alterations. 
«*In general," said he **I dislike innovations, especially 
ii>the administration of justice; and I would avoid tam- 
pering with constitutions of government, as with edge- 
tools." 

At length in 1788, a majority of the legisUture was se- 
cured in favour of calling a convention, not openly to 
make a new constitution, but to consider in what re- 
ipe<fts the old one required alteration and amendment. 
At the election in 1789, Mr. M*Kean was appointed a 
delegate to this convention, from the city of Philadel- 
phia. It commenced on Tuesday, the twenty-fourth of 
November, 1789, on which day the honorable Thomas 
Mifflin waa elected President. Composed of the first 
^ents that Pennsylvania afforded, Mr* M'Kean render- 1 



ed himself conspicuous in its proceedings, and the force 
of his knowledge and opinions was felt, and justly ap- 
preciated. 

^'The mere reformation of the old constitution waa 
abandoned as hopeless, but in the composition of a new 
one, some variety of opinion was manifestedtdemocrat- 
ic inclinations prevailed with one party, while the other 
sought, in the establishment of a firm aad active execvi* 
tive, in an independent judiciary, in a legislature of two 
branches, and in most carefully prescribing the limits 
of each, and preventing encroachments on the fuBc- \ 
tions of others, not to estkblish an aristocrat, but to 
secure a self-balanced go\emment, possessing the unit- 
ed properties of cautious deliberation, energetic ac- 
tion, and uninfluenced decision." Although the al- 
most unlimited right of suffrage contained m it is by 
manv deemed a blemish, the constitution that was final- 
ly adopted, may be considered as an admiimble model 
as a careful discrimination in praotice, and a aound de- 
lineation in principle, of a representative repub^ 
securing force to the government, and freedom to the 
people. 

Mr. M'Kean was actively employed, during the first 
week of the sitting, in forming the preliminaiy arrange- 
ments of the convention. On. the first of December, 
when that body resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, "to take into consideration whether, and where- 
in, the 6onstitution of the state required alteration or 
amendment," he was appoiitl^d chairman. The sub- 
ject of the constitution was, throughout the aesnon of 
the convention, principally discussed in the committee, 
over which he presided: hence he was precluded from 
taking that active part in the debatea, which be woold, 
otherwise, have probably done. It appears, however 
that while on the floor, his attention was greatly devot- 
ed to the measure in agitation, and that he was engaged 
with spirit in the dehberations of. the convention. It 
is worthy of particular notice, that the provision *^for 
the establishment of schools throughout the state, in 
such a manner that the poor may be taught ^fm^" was 
made on the proportion of Mr. M'Kean.-^On his re- 
tirement from the chair, it was onanimoualy resolved, 
on the twenty-ninth of January, 1790, ''that the thanks 
of the committee be given to the honorable Mr. M%ean, 
for his able and impartial conduct while chairman there- 
of." 

7\}be continued. 



TBI HISTOST or THE 

PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTER II. 

' [covTiiruEii mox faob 175.] 

The fini introduction of the peopk tsaUed Quoken, into 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania! with the vinto of Mn 
Bumyeat,;^ George Fox, WilRam Edmundoon, mid ^ 
others, ^ 

[1665.] Several of the people called Quakers, bsd 
removed to settle at Middletown and other places in 
East Jersey-, before the year 1665. In that year, arriv- 
ed the first ship from England that brought any of them 
to the western part: she landed her passengers at Sa- 
lem, where many of them remained. In the year 1677 
others followed, and settled at Burlington and Glouces- 
ter. Afterwards they continued coming fast; so that 
there were many settlements of them in New Jersey, 
before William Penn had obtained his grants of Penn- 
sylvania; in 1681 and 1682 several ships arrived there, 
and more quickly followed; so that from this time for- 
ward, the settlements in both provinces increased to a 
degree that could scarcely have been imagined, but a 
few years before.* 
[1671] It was in the year 1671, that John Bumyeat, 

• For a more particular account of the arrival of theae 
ships and passengers, the reader is referred to the au- 
thor's Histories of New Jersey and PeansylvMiia. 
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one of the first minuttere of the lociety of Friendi, be- 
in^ on his lecond reli^ouB visit to the chyrches of his 
brethren in North America, (his first havings been in 
1665,) and at Long Island hearing of some fKends at 
Middletown in Bast Jersey, came to visit, and had some 
meetings among them, after which he returned to Long 
bhmd. 

[1672.] In the year 1672, our woVthy Friend, George 
Vox, passed through New Jersey. He first came from 
Jamaica into Maryland, and there meeting with John 
Bumveat, Robert Withers, and George Patttson, they 
together went from thence to New England by land. 
In their way thither they touched at New Castle, and 
from thence with much difficulty crossed Delaware. 
By the help of guides they rode through the woods to 
Middletown, when Georre Fox visited the Friends 
tberealmuts; and after a short stay at the house of Ri- 
chard Hartshorne,^ were by him carried over the Bay 
to Long Island. After the first had completed hit vi- 
sit to the eastward, he returned by the way of New 
York to Middletown, and thence went to Shrewsbury, 
where at that time was a meeting of Friends; a meeting 
house building, and a monthly and general meeting es- 
tablished, for keeping good order and government. 
During his stay there, an uncommon accident happen- 
ed, wfench for the use it may be of to otly^rs in a like 
circumstance, deserves particular mention. One John 
Jay, a Friend of Barbadoes, who came with George 
Fox and his then companioilt Robert Withers, James 
LsBoaster and George Pattisen, from Rhode Island, and 
intended to accompany them to Maryland, being to 
make trial of a horse, mounted him to that end. The 
horse was unruly, and before he was aware, ran away 
with and threwhis rider down upon his hiad, so that the 
fkW was thought to have broke his neck. He was ac- 
cordingly taken up for dead, carried a considerable 
distance, and laid on the trunk of a fallen tree. George 
Fox made what haste he could to the man, and having 
examined him, concluded he was dead; but standing by 
him pitying bis faniHy, and taking hold of his hair he 
found his neck so limber that it might be turned any 
way, and after some further examination, was willing to 
make an experiment, whether his neck might not be 
restored to its former position, and thereupon putting 
one hand under the man's chin, and the other behind 
his head, and raising it two or three times with his whole 
strength^ brought it into place, and soon perceived his 
neck recovered its stiffness, and that he begaii first to 
rsttle in ^e throat, then to breathe, to the amazement 
of those present, and with care recovered so well as to 
he able to ride with his friends to meeting the next day, 
and several hundred miles afterwards. From Shrews- 
hory, George Fox and his companions returned to Mid- 
dletown, had m meeting there with Friendly and fron^ 
thence joumted to Delaware, where by the help of the 
lodiaoa and their canoes they g^t over, swimming their 
horses by the sides of the canoes, and travelled to New 
Castle. In this journey, they underwent many difii- 
culfies, sometimes lying in the woods, sometimes in In- 
dian wigwams and other mean placet; crossing creeks, 
■▼Mnps, and bogs, and at times they were but scantily 
•upplied with provisions. The Indians were very kind 
tnd friendly to them, and when they p^ot to New Cas- 
tle, they met with a handsome reception from the Go- 
vernor,! and had a pretty large meeting there, it being 
the first ever held at that place. From thence he re- 
turned to Maryland, and so back again to England. — 
Whoever knows this country and the situation it must 

* A Friend who had removed there from London.— 
His benevolence and public character did him credit to 
^ d ay of his death, which was not till after a long 
^<>«Be of years. He came there in the 7th month, O. 
1. 1669, and was t)ie ancestor from whom descended a 
■uatrous fiunily, yet inhabitants of those parts. 

t Captain Carre went commonly under the denomi- 
■stion of Governor, among the inhabitants here. 



have been in at this time, may have some idea of the 
diffieulties these travellers went through; and though it 
is easily se6n they must have been considerable, yet 
those that Josiah Coale, Thomas Thirston, and Thomac 
Chapman underwent, were greater. Those ihree 
Friends having travelled on foot from Virginia to Bos- 
ton, near 700 miles, ^ so early as the year 1661, when 
there could be neither track nor Christian inhabitant for 
a great part of the way. This, at their arrival in New 
England, is said to have astonished their persecutors^ 
the way having been accounted in a manner impassible 
for any but Indians, many of whom were warriora, but 
kind to our travellers. It was winter, and they bad not 
only cold and hunger to encounter with, but Were in 
danger of be'mg devoured by wild beasts^ or of perishing 
in unknown marshes and bogs. Having on this ocoasion 
mentioned Josiah Coale, before be is parted with, his 
concluding moments may not be improperly attended 
to. Among other expressions were these: '*I have'* 
says he, *<walked in faithfulness with the Lord; I have 
thus far finished my testimony, and have peace with 
the Lord; his Majesty is^with me, and his crown of life 
is upon me" and expired. 

John Burnyeat (before mentioned) oame, in the year 
1672, a third time into New Jersey, about Middletown; 
and as he writes himself, bad several blessed meetings 
there,Sc then returned lo L. Island from whence he oame. 

[1675.] Our worthy Friend William Ednmndson, from 
Ireland in the year 1675, came a second time into Ame» 
rica. He took shipping at Cork, in a vessel bound to 
Barbadoes, and after about five months stay there, took 
his passage to Rhode Island. He. visited New England, 
and then oame into New Jersey, and had several meet- 
ings in Shrewsbury; from thence he went to Middle- 
town, and had a large meeting at Richard Hartsborne's, 
to whjch came one Edward Tarff, O^inted with the 
spirit of Ranterism, and a kind of madman.) He had his 
fiice blacked, and said it was his justification and sano- 
lification, and began to sing and dance; going op to 
William Bdmund^n, he called him **o]d rotten priest,** 
saying **he had lost the power of God." The latter 
told him 'he was mad:' he replied "that belied, for that 
he was moved of the Lord to come and reprove him in 
that manner." William, looking on him with the au- 
thority of a power the other was a stranger to, 'Chal- 
lenged him and his God that sent him, to look him in thb 
face one hour, or half an hour." Upon this TarflT left 
him, and gave him opportunity of speaking what he had 
to say to the people, purporting among other things, 
that Uie Rantersf had departed fh>m the power of God^ 
and were bewitched by a transforming spirit into strong 
delusions. The people were tender and loving, and 
his friends glad or his visit. Next morning they took 
their journey through the wildemeasy towards Maiy- 
land, intending to cross Delaware at the Fsdls; Rich- 
ard Hartshome and 'Eliakim Wardel accompanying 
them, and hired an Indian man to conduct them* 
but he led them wrong, and left them in the woods. 
When it was Ute they alighted, put their horses to grassy 
and kindled a fire by a little brook, convenient for wa- 
ter to drink, and there took their lodging till morning, 
but were still at a loss concerning the way, being ul 
strangers to it. Harteshome advi«ed their going to Ra- 
riton river,^sbout ten miles back as was supposed, to 
find out a small landing place from New York, finmi 
whence there was a smsul path to Delaware Falls; ae* 
oordingfy they rode back, and in some time found the 
landing place and a little path, here Hartshome and 
Warden taking leave of them returned back. William 

* It is near 700 miles on the post road; very probably 
they must have travelled near twice that distance, as 
they were strangers to the way, and would be obliged 
to head a g^eat number of swamps, creeks and rivers. 

t In the governments of New York and New England, 
about Uiis time, were many of these people, whose un- 
accountable enthusiasm drove them very great lengths. 
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Edmundfton and those with him travelled all that day, 
and at night kindled a fire in the woods and lay by it: 
next day, about nine in the morning they g^t well to 
the Falls, where they found an Indian man, woman and 
boy with a canoet these they hired with some wampum 
to help them over with their canoe, swimming their 
horses. They got well over, and by the directions they 
had received from their friends, travelled towards Del- 
aware Town, on the west side of the river Delaware; 
when they had rode some miles, stopping to bait their 
horses and eat of what they had, there came up a Fin- 
land man, well horsed, who spoke English; he soon per- 
ceived what they were, and gave them an account of 
several of their friends; his house was as far as they 
could ride that day, there he conducted them, and lodg- 
ed Uiem kindly. The next morning being the first day 
of the week, they went to Upland, (since named Ches- 
ter,) where a few Friends were met at Robert Wade's 
.house. After meeting was over, they took boat and 
went to Salem, where they met wittvjohn Fenwick and 
several families of Friends, (who with those at Chester 
had come from England in that year with John Fen- 
wick,) having ordered their horses to be brought by 
land to meet them at Delaware Town. At Salem they 
had a meeting among their Friends, and when that was 
over, had a hearing of several small differences, and 
used their endeavours to make peace among the parties 
contending. Next day they again took boat, accompa- 
nied by several of their friends, for Delaware Town, or 
New Castle, and there met. with their horses, but had 
some difficulty in obtaining entertainment, the inhabi- 
tants being most of them Dutch and Finns, and addict- 
ed to drunkenness. They were obliged to apply them- 
fl^ves to the chief ma|;'istrate* of the place, to complain, 
that being travellers, and having money to pay for what 
necessaries they wanted, they could not obtain lodging 
for their money. The magistrate received them cour- 
teously and went with them to an ordinary, and com- 
manded the person who kept it to provide them lodg- 
ing, and some time after sent his man to tell William 
Edmundson that he might send to him for any thing he 
wanted, and he should have it. Here they lodged that 
night, and the next morning accompanied by Robert 
Wade and another Friend, they set forward on their 
jonmey towards Maryland, travelled hard and late, at 
night arrived at William Southerby's, who then lived at 
Sassafrax river. 

CHAPTER nr. 

The can o/* Friends fcrr the public perfarmanu of Divine 
Worakio — Meetings for that purpoaet and for diacipUne 
e^abUsked at BurUngton — A correepondencecpened 
frcm thence with their brethren in England— lie reli- 
gioua visits of sundry European Friends — Meetings for 
worship and business at Chester — A number of Friends 
from ireland settle in Salem and Gloster counties — 
Meetings there^Oeorge Foafs Epistles to Friends of 
these JProvinces — The establishment of a Yearly Meet- 
ing in BurUngton and of several inferiour meetings in 
both Provinces. 

[1668.] In and about the year 1668, there had arrived 
in West Jersey, aa hinted before, a body of Friends. — 
They had found many straggl'mg settlements of Dutch 
and Swedes, who were of som> service to them, but ra- 
ther, as they thought, looked on them with a jealous 
eye, the Indians however were exceeding kind, and by 
their assistance, both as to food and otherwise, they were 
enabled to get things before long in tolerable order. 

One of their first cares was to provide for religious 
worship; for that purpose those at Burlington first made 
a tent covered with sail cloth to meet under, and kept 
meetings constantly at stated times, till John Woolston 
having g^t his house ready, (the first framed house in 
Burlington,) they met there, and continued to hold 
meetings both for worship and business for near three 

* Captain Cantwell. 



years; then changed it to the house of Thomas Gardiner, 
where it was held during his lifb, and at his widow's af- 
terwards till a meeting house was built. And having 
known the benefit of meetings once a month for order- 
ing the business of the society, at the places they came 
from, in about seven months they established them here. 
The first thing done was to agree that a collection 
should be made once a month for the relief of the poor. 
Soon after care was taken to discourage all from being 
concerned in selling strong liquors to^ the Indians.— 
From this time till the year 1681, when Pennsylvania 
began first to be settled under William Penn, there 
were thirteen couple passed for marriage at Buriingtoo 
monthly meeting. During the time above mentioned, 
there arrived several ships in West Jersey, with many 
families and passengers^ of which I have no particular 
account; but besides the Friends mentioned befort, I 
find the following to have been active among tbeir 
friends and neighbours at Barlington, which tl^refore 
must, most of them, have arrived in that interval, viz. 
John Butcher, Henry Grubb, William Butcher, Wilfism 
Brightwen, 1'homas Gardiner, Thomas Foulk, Jaba 
Bourten, Samuel Jennings^ Seth Smith, Walter Pum- 
phrey, Thomas Ellis, James Satterthwait, Hicbard Ar. 
nold, John Woolman, John Stacy, Thomas Eves, Jshn 
Payne, Samuel Cleft, William Cooper, John Shmn, W3- 
liam B'des. * Somewhere about this time, or within a 
year or two afterwards came also John Skien, Anthony 
Morris, Samuel Huntiitg, Francis Collins, Thomas Ma- 
thews, Christopher Wetherill, John Dewsbury, John 
Day, Richard Basnitt, John Antrim, WUUam Biddle and 
Samuel Furnace. 

Many worthy women were also among the first iH- 
tiers of West Jersey, of which number were the follow- 
ing: Elizabeth Gardiner, Sarah Biddle, Elizabeth Hoo- 
ten, Helen Skien, Ann Butcher, Susanna Brigbtven, 
Mary Crips, Frances Antram, Frances Taylor, Ann Jen- 
nings, Joan Atkinson, Susanna Budd, Judith Noble, 
Anne Peachey. 

[1680.] In the year 1680, Friends of the montbl; 
meeting of Burlington, first began their cerrespondcsoe 
with their brethren of the yearly meeting in London, by 
the following Epistle. 

'* Dear friends and Brethren^ 

Whom God hath honoured with Hii 
heavenly presence, and crowned with dominion, as 
some of us have been eye witnesses, (and in our mea- 
sures, partakers with you) in these solemn annual ar 
semblies, in the remembrance of which oar hearts and 
souls are consolated, and do bow before the Lord witb 
reverent acknowledgment to Him to whom it belongi 
forever. 

"And, dear friends, being fully satisfied of year love, 
ear^ and zeal for the Lord and his truth* and your tra- 
vail and desire for the promotion of it; hath given of on- 




duce to the honour of Godi and benefit of his people; 
for the Lord having, by an overruling providence cait 
our lots in this remote part of the worlds our care and 
desire is that he may be honoured in us, and tbrougb 
us, and his dear truth which we profess, may be m good 
repute and esteem, by those who are yet strangei* 
to it 

*<Dear friends, our first request to you is, that in your 
several counties & meetings, out of which any may tniii' 
port themselves into this place, that ^ou will be ple*f^ 
to take care that we may have certificates conceminC 
them, for here are several honest innocent people that 
brought no certificates with them, f^om the respeetivo 
monthly meetings, not foreseeing the service ef tbeSf 
and so never desired any, which for the future ssppfj^ 
such defect; do intreat you that are sensible of the a^ed 
of certificates, to put them in mind of them: for iosott^ 
cases where certificates are required and that have noBCi 
it occasions a great and tedious delay before tbey can 
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be had from Eng:Und» besides the hazard of letters mis- 
ctiryiogt which is very uneasy to the parties immedi- 
ately concerned, and no ways grateful to us; yet in some 
cases necessity urgeth it,^ or we must act very unsafely, 
and particuUrly in cases of marriage, in which we are 
often concerned. So if the fiarties that come are mngle 
and marriajreable at their coming away, we desire to be 
certified of their clearness, or aadearness, from other 
parties, and what else you think meet for us to know, 
aodif they have Barents, whether they will commit 
them to the care of Friends in general, in the matter, 
or appoint any particular, whom they can trust And 
if any do incline to come that profess truth, and yet 
walk disorderly, and so beconae dishonourable to truth 
and the profession they have made of it, we do desire to 
be certified of them and it, by some other hand, (as 
there is frequent opportunities from London of doing 
it,) for we are sennble that here are several that left no 
good savour in their native land, from whence they 
came; and it may be probable that more of that kind 
may cone, thinking to bo absconded in this obseure 
place. But blessed be the Lord, he hath a people here 
whom he hath provoked to a zealous aflTection for the 
fttiy of his name, and are desirous that the hidden 
things of Esau may be brought to light, and in it be con* 
demaedi for which caus^* we thus request your assis- 
tance, u an advantage apd furtherance to the work. For 
tho' some have not thought it necessary, either to bring 
ctrtificates thenaselves, or require any concerning oth- 
ers, we are not of the mind, and do leave it to the wise 
in heart to judge whence it doth proceed; for tho' we 
desire this as an additional help to us, yet not as some 
bt?e surmised, that we wholly build upon it, without 
eiercising our own immediate sense as God shall guide 
OS. Some we know that have been otherwise deserv- 
ing, but have unadvisedly denied this impartial right of 
a certificate, and very hardly^ould obtain it, merely 
through the dislike of some to their undertakings in 
their coming hither; which we believe to be an injury, 
and though we would not that any should reject any 
ioond advice or counsel in the matter, yet we do believe 
that all the faithful ought to be lef^ to God's direction 
in the matter, most certainly knowing by the surest evi- 
dence, that God hath a hand in the removal of some to 
this pUce, which we desire that all that are inclined to 
come hither, who know God, may be careful to know, 
before they attempt if, lest their trials become insup- 
portable to them, but if this they know, they need not 
fear, for the Lord is known by sea and land, the shield 
and strength of them that fear him. 

*'And, Bear friends, one thing more we think needful 
to intimate to vou, to warn and ailvise all that come, 
professing truth, that they be careful and circumspect 
m their passage, for it is well known to some of you, 
that such as are employed io sea affairs, are commonly 
men of the vilest sort, and many of them use great dili- 
ftnce to betray the simple ones, which if they can do, 
they triumph in it, and spread it from nation to nation, 
to defiune truth. Therefore let all be warned of it, es- 
pecially young women, that they behave themselves 
modestly and chastely, that they may not be corrupted 
in m'md, and so drawn to gratify the wanton, luxurious 
inclination of anyt for many temptations may be met 
with, sometimes through short or strait allowance, for 
the enlargement of which, some have complied with 
that which hath dishonoured God and grieved his peo- 
pie. And tho* we know that true Friends are more ena- 
bled than to subbit to any unrighteousness to gniify so 
mean an end; yet all the professors of truth are not of 
that growth, and for their sakea it is intended, that all 
may be preserved and grow in truth's dominion. 

"So, dear friends, this with what further you may ap- 
prehend may tend to truth's promotion in this place, 
we desire your assistance, which will be very kind, and 
gladly received by us, who are desirous of an amicable 
cerrespondency with you, and do cUim a part with you 
ia that holy body and eternal union, which the bond of 



life is the strength of| in which God preserve you and 
us, who are 

**Your friends and brethren, 

*<John Woolston, Daniel Leeds, John Butcher, Henry 
Grub, William Butcher, Seth Smith, Walter Fumphrey, 
Thomas Ellis, James Satterthwait, Thomas Budd, Wil- 
liam Peachee, William Brightwen, Thontas Gardiner, 
RobeTt Stacy, John HoUingshead, Robert, Powell^ John 
Burton, Samuel Jennings. 

''Several Friends not being present at the said meet- 
in|^ have since, as a testimony of their unity with the 
thmg, subscribed their names. 

''Richard Arnold, John Woolman, John Stacy, Abra. , 
Hulings, Peter Tretwell, Thomas Eves, John Payne, 
John Cripps, Thomas Lambert, John Kinsey, Samuel 
Cleft, William Cooper, John Shinn, William Biles, Tho- 
mas Harding, William Hulings. 

"From our men's monthly meeting, in Burlington, in 
West Jersey, the 7th of the 12tb month, 1680." 

[1680.] Of such Friends who came from Europe on 
truth's account, to visit their brethren in N. America, be- 
tween the years 1678 and 1681, were John Haydock, 
Solomon Eccles, John Stubbs, Benjamin Brown, and 
John Hayton, from England, and Jacob Tillnor from 
Holland, who all passed thro' these provinces^ and their 
services were well accepted. I think it must be some- 
where %bout this time, that George Uoffe, came upon a 
like religious visit to friends in North America, and died 
on the continent. Barbara Ewing, of Trevrrgg, in Wales, 
a virtuous young woman, also very early visited in the 
work of the ministry, the meetings of Friends in East 
and West Jersey. 

Time now calls us to the province of Pennsylvania, 
then for the greatest part a wilderness country, but as 
we have seen, there were settlements at the Hoarkills, 
New Castle and further up the river, particularly as far 
as Chester, then called Upland, at which place Robert 
Wade and divers other Friends were settled, who had 
already established meetings for worship, which were 
held alternately one first day at Chester, and the other 
at Chichester. They bad also a monthly meeting for 
ordering their religious concerns, and were frequently 
visited by their friends from West Jersey, to mutual 
edification. In which situation Itt us leave them in or- 
der to take a view of other settlers. 

A considerable number of Friends in and about Dub- 
lin, in Ireland, being inclined in the year 1681, to trans- 
port themselves into the province of West New Jersey, 
wherein several of them had already purchased an in- 
terest; they for that purpose sent to London and char- 
tered a pink, whereof Thomas Lurting, noted for his re- , 
markable deliverance from the Turks,* was master, who 
accordingly came, but being taken sick at Dublin could 
not proceed. His mate John Daggerdisb took his place, 
and sailing the letter part of the seventh month, they , 
arrived in about eight weeks at Eisinburg near Salem, ' 
where settled John and Andrew Thompson and Robert 
Zane, former acquaintances of settlers there, who had 
industriously provided a supply of provisions, sufficient 
handsomely to accommodate tbero. Several of them 
accordingly remained with them that winter. There 
was then a considerable number of Friends at Salem, 
and a meeting house built, and there being several 
houses empty, whose owners had removed further into 
the country, they that had families had benefit of them. 
In some time several of them went to Burlington, where 
they got orders for the taking up their land, which was 
restricted to the third, or as it is since from them called 
the Irish tenth; and having made search fixed at New- 
town creek. They surveyed their land in common to- 
gether in one tract, and in the following spring having 
laid out some lots in the nature of a small town upon the 
said Newtown creek, and built some accommodations^ 
they settled there, not without some doubts and fears 
about the Indians, which proved groundless. In the 

* See Sewei's History, page 394. 
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same tpring they settled a meeting, which was kept at 
the house, of Mark Newby, there beio^ then no persons 
seated near, save William Cooper and his family; but in 
a little time sereral other persons fixed contiguous to 
them. The jealousy and fear respectin|^ the Indians 
being removed b^ a more farailitr acquaintance with 
them, and finding it rather inconvenient to be seated so 
near together, dividing their land~they removed to their 
several properties, and notwithstanding the land had 
been purchased by the commissioners of the Indians, 
they gave them a compensation to remove off. The 
Indians were friendly and kind to them in many respects, 
often supplying them with both venison and com before 
they could help themselves bjrany returns from their 
Isbour; so that what with their help, and the supply 
they had from Salem, theyyere sustained without much 
suflTering. Some of them had been tenderly brought up, 
and not used to hsrdship or country business, yet had 
their health and strength, and were well contented be- 
yond expectation. In two years afterwards they built a 
meeting house at Newtown; but before that many 
Friends being settled, some by the river's side, some 
on the other side of Cooper's creek, and some at Wood- 
berry creek, these joined and with the permission of 
Burlington Friends, set up a monthly meeting for the 
good government of their religious affairst and some 
time after. Friends at Salem and they increasing in num- 
ber, joined, and made up one quarterly meeting. 

In the latter end of this year, George Fox visited the 
new settlers in these provinces with a half sheet of sd- 
vice, respecting their treatment of the Indians and other 
important matters, which was as folldweth: 

**An epistle to all planters, and Such who sre trans- 
porting themselves into foreign plantations in Ame- 
rica &c." 

<*My friends that are gone, and are going over to 
plant, and make outward plantations in America, keep 
your own plantations in your hearts, with the spirit and 

Eower of God, that your own vines and lillies be not 
urt. And in all places where you do outwardly live 
and settle, invite all the Indians and their kings, and 
have meetings with them, or they with you, so that you 
make inward plantations, with the light and power of 
God, the Gospel and the Grace and Truth and Spirit of 
Christ, and with it you may answer the Light Truth 
and Spirit of God, in the Indians, their kings and peo- 
ple; and so by it, you may make heavenly plantations in 
their hearts for the Lord, and so beget them to God, 
that they msy serve and worship him, and spread iiis 
truth abroad. And so that you may all be kept warm 
in God's love, power and zeal, for the glory of his great 
name, that his name may he great among the Heathen 
or Crentiks, and ye may see over, or be overseers with 
the Holy Ghost, which was before the unclean 
Ghost got into man and woman; so with this Holy 
GKost, you may see and oversee that the unclean 
Ghost and his works, may be kept out of the camp of 
God, so that his camp may be holy, and all the holy may 
come into it; and he who is holy msy walk in the midst 
of you his camp, and be glorified in and among you all, 
who is over all, and worthy of all glory, from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, blessed and praised forevermore. 

G. FOX." 
London, 32d 9 mo. 1681. 



Penasyhrania, and of the particular meetings at Riako> 
kas, and Schackamaxoa« who were now grown nul■c^ 
ous, as well as at Salem and Upland, and others, were 
more thinly scattered up and down in divers psrts.^ 
Friends at the monthly meeting aforesaid held the se- 
cond of the third BMnth in this year, taking the same 
into consideration, and concluding that a yearly B^et- 
ing might have a general service, unanimously agreed 
to establish one in Burlingtoo* the first of which was to 
begin the 28th <}f the sixth month fallowing, of which 
notice was given, and they accordinglv met at the boose 
of Thomas Gardiner. On the thirty first, they proceed- 
cd to regulate such business in the society as was then 
necessary, particularly in appointing the times and pla- 
ces, when and where the different meetings for hun- 
ness, throughout the country, were to be thereafter 
held; among which a general one for worship was ss* 
tablished to be held yearly at Salem, on the Second 
First-day of the second month. Having settled these 
and other matters, they adjourned to the^ Sixth of the 
seventh month in the succeeding year, then to meet it 
the sane place. 

[1682.] The friends about Burlington having shoot 
two years before set a quarteriy meeting among tbeoh 
selves, Shrewsbury monthly meeting, which had hith- 
erto belonged to Long Island, in Sie year 1682 wu 
annexed to it. A meeting to be held once a month for 
worship, was also new set up with the consent of the 
meeting at Buriington, to be held between tne Friesdi 
at Arwamus*, and those at Schacksmaxon, who were to 
meet the second First-day of each month, the fifst meet- 
ing to be at William Cooper's at Pine Point,at Arwamofl 
the second First day of the third month this year, sad 
the next at Thomas Fairman's at Scbackamaxon, and w 
in course alternately. A six weeks meeting for holi- 
ness was also now established between the Friends of 
those two places, to be held alternately from thetweoty 
fourth of the third month in this year forward. 



*^Ihtm the rieuig of the awh eoen to the going down of 
the same, my ntane ahatt he great among the Gentiiet; and 
in every race, Ineenee shall be offered unto my name: and 
a pure offering for my name shall be great among the 
Heathen, ioith the Lord of Hosts. Mob i. 1 1. 

•^TheLordreignethfkt the earth rgoiee: let themuti- 
iudes of the Jsksoegkid/kt every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord; for the Lord taSeth pleasure in his people: 
ifc will Beautijk the meek with Sahation, psal, 97 and 
98, and psal. 149 and 150. " 

The monthly meeting of friends in Burlington was 
still held at the house of John Wolston, and consisted 
of the friends settled about the Falls io West Jersey and 



From the Friend. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

I send for insertion in ''The Friend.'' an aii|[uiieat 
against cfl^a//mfit«4iiiefi<, which to my mindisTerjr 
conclusive. It is derived from an Essay on the Penal 
Law of Pennsylvania, by Job R. Tyson, Esq. who wrote 
it at the instance of the Law Academy of Philadelphitfo 
1827, and by order of that institution it was orifinaOjr 
published. The subject is one of great interest, and re- 
cent circumstances seem to have revived a consideii- 
tion of its importance, thereby rendering the extract io 
question altogether appropriate. V. 

"We come now to speak of an alteration in the Mnid 
punishment, and as it is the most Important branoh sf 
this essay, so it has been reserved for the conclosieB|for 
ample consideration; The only two kinds of corporal 
punishment, known to the laws of Pennsylvania, areioh 
prisonment at hard labour,and death by hanging. The 
propriety of altering the latter is now to be comidered. 
••Men to enjoy the benefits of society, have deprived 
themselvesof seme of their natural privileges andoo- 
joyments, and because social were deemed prefetshle 
to natural rights, have they consented to the exehang^ 
On this implied contract, governments are institate4 
and laws are formed, which deprive transgressors of 
their estate and liberty. And why Is not life surrende^ 
ed among the other things which make it estimaMe^ I 
think, for the plainest reason, that the abdicatiM of 
natural for the enjoyment of social rights^ impKeo a 
greater good to the surrenderor; and as Kfe is itself the 
greatest gift of Heaven to man, nothing can be refom- 
ed as an equivalent for its forfeiture. Wonkl the pa* 
rent consent to sacrifice the life of the child that pfot- 
tles on his knee, or enter into stipulations which srooM 
take away his own? It is preposterous to believe it? 

"As it has never been contended on the antl 

* About Gloucester. 
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divine revelation that roan can kill himself, so we may 
contend that he cannotdelegate that power to another. 
'*The advocates ofcapital punishment rely upon a text 
in Genesis which has this language — "Whoso sbeddeth 
man's blood, by roan ihall his blood be ahetL" But to 
maintain the idea of an injunction in the passajipe. they 
are driven to the. mest monstrous contradictions. — 
Brackenridg'e and others, who endeavoured to sustain 
his notion, admit the justice of a division in homicide 
and, the propriety of a power to pardon. But should 
not they who pertinaciously adhere to the text, as con- 
taming' an inflexible eommandt lay aside that squeamish 
a^nse of justice with which they charge others, and 
proclaim '*blood for blood/' in ll^e sanguinary temper 
of the iex talioniSf and of our vindictive aborigines? — 
To obviate the imputation of inconsibtency, can they 
mdopt any other sentiments^ The text delegates no 
privilege of creating such offences as manslaughter and 
murder in the second degree, and as its strict apparent 
meaning is taken in one part, why not in every part? — 
The prerogative of partlon too, as a prerogative too 
merciful for the law of God, should be discarded as in- 
imical to its letter and its spirit. These are the cruel 
consequences to which such an interpretation of the 
passage would inevitably conduct us. But with becom- 
ing reyerence on this subject, let us rescue the Deity 
from a charge altogether unworthy of His divinity and 
character. I assume it as truth, both in a spiritual and 
literal sense, that *Mehovah willeth not the death of the 
wicked, but rather that they should repent and live.'' 

'* Fratricide is the horrible species of murder, 6rst rie- 
corded in the bible, and under circumstances of the 
most aggravated description. Cain, from a sentiment 
of jealousy, slew the pious Abel, in the absence of tvery 
thing' like personal provocation. Filled with the 
consciousness of his diabolical turpitude as well as mer- 
ited vengeance, and in anticipation of certain death, he 
exclaims, '*! shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the 
earth; and it shall come to pass that every one that find- 
eth me shall slay me." But was he hanged, broken or 
beheaded; or in the words ofDr. Rush, did no lightning 
sweep the fratricide from the earth ^ .No, neither; but 
▼eii£^eance seven fold was denounced against his mur- 
derer; he was driven from society, and the curs^ of 
heaVen blasted his hopes. 

^'Another murder is mentioned in the same book, un- 
der circumstances, it would seem, of even greater atro- 
city; but its particulars are^ot related by the sacred 
historian. Suffice it that Lamech^s hands had been im- 
brued in blood, that he anticipated seventy and seven 
fold vengeance on him and on his murderer. 

**ls it possible that, when such examples as these are 
presented, in holy writ, scepticism will rear her das- 
tardly head^tbat Providence can be supposed unstable 
in his dispensations; — and that Noah and his decendants 
should be commanded to a4t in opposition to a promul- 
gated and confirmed decree? 

"But it is not a eomtmmd; nor could it be without in- 
terfereing with the expressed wishes of the Deitv. It 
is plainly ss far from being imperative in the translation, 
that it amounts to nothing but a prediction. The ex- 
pression §haU be ehed, being only in the future indicative 
cannot enjoin, for tviii be shed might be substituted 
without doing any injury to the original Hebrew. And 
taken in this light, (as prescience and not an injunc- 
tion,) which is surely correct, the preceding verse will 
abundantly corroborate the foregoing examples of 

Jmnishment by the Deity himself, and prove to be a re- 
erence to Cain and Abel; for it is said, "at the hand of 
every man's brother will /require the life of man." It 
is well known that Noah and his &mily were the snly 
huotan beings who survived the general wreck of the 
world, at the deluge. Eight individuals alone remained 
of numerous and dense nations; and immediately after 
the dispersion of the waters, they were toldtobe"n*uitful 
and multiply* and replenish the earth." Then say that 
heavy denunciations were proclaimed against those,who. 
Vol. VL 34. 



by the destruciion of life, stopped the increase. S^y ' 
Uiat offended heaven would wither the impioua hand 
which Mras raised against a brother, but say not that the 
proscription of life was cen!>i&tent with the population 
of the world ! 

But further— in obedience to the law of Moses, the 
Jews condemmed the adulterer, in common with the 
murderer, to death. For both they had equal authority 
to kill, as both were heinous offences. But our laus 
discard the notion, and deny the right to inflict deatli 
for the former the transgression of the moral law. And 
this difference, very probably, is ascribable to the ex- 
ample of Christ,who did not acknowledge the validity of 
the Mosaic canon when he desired the innocent to throw 
the first stone at the woman caught in the act of adultery^ 
and eventually pardoned her. Does not his conduct* 
on this occasion, convey a severe reprehension to those 
laws of erring man, which take life? It is conclusive* 
too, that his denial of death tonbe woman who bad 
commiited adultery, would have been extended to her* 
though guilty of murder, from the circumstances, 1st* 
of their being involved in the same punishment by the 
Jewish Pentateuch, & 2d, that the murderer was similar- 
ly treated in the beginning. 

'*Did be distinguish between the municipal regulations 
of the Israelites, and the commandments given in ike 
infancy and comparative purity of mankind? He said 
in reference to the laws of Moses, in almost so maoy 
words, the reasons which urged their institution do not 
•remain; darkness and cruelty then were necessary* 
which my dispensntion will convert into mildness and 
light. Those rules uf action, established in tlie infuncv 
of the world, shall constitute a part of the system which 
I have come to form. Are not these comprised in the 
remarkable words — ^Moses, for the hardness of yoar 
hearts, commanded this; but from the beginning it waa 
not so." 

"Talk not of the Mess'ah's saying to Peter, *Put up 
again thy sword into his place, for all they who take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.' This is a eens- 
numdment, tantamount to that supposed to be given to 
Noflli; for the original Greek makes nothing about it ob« 
ligatory or imperative. It palpably amounts only to a 
recognition of the principle of self-preservation, which 
is the first law of our nature. And his express declarsp 
tion that he came to save men's lives and not to deatroy 
them, is at once fbll and to the point, as to the divine 
illegality of Christian governments permitting the io« 
fliction of death. Doctor Rush* with his finger on this 
passage, in the ardour of conviction, affirms that an angel 
declaring it,would not persuade him that the Scriptures 
authorise capital punishment. 

'^Notwithstanding these and perhaps better reasons 
thst might be given for the want of a delegated right to 
take existence, with the infiatuation of hoary prejudice* 
still we hug the darling delusion which buiriea our fel* 
low creatures into the presence of an omniscient God.— 
Are they unprepared fur the transition? How horrible! 
And the admission that they are fit to join the aacred 
choir of '*ange1s and the just made perfect*" io regions 
of beatific purity^ precipitates us into the strangeat ab- 
surdity. Will it be said that he who was too baa to 
live on earth, is qualified for a residence in heaven? 

But Pennsylvautans seem, to imagine, that the example 
of William Peno, who admitted the penalty of death Ibr 
murder, constitutes a plenary justification for the con- 
tinuance of the punishment The Institutions of our 
benevolent lawgiver were too merciful, aa they siood^ 
for their peaceful toleration by the Queen and Ceun- 
cil. They were often repealed, but by the efforts of 
his mighty mind, were as fire^uently restored. May not 
the fear of an abrogation of his laws, finally, and m Mo^ 
have restrained him from displacing what was then es- 
teemed thesaf^gunrd of individual and social security? 
And, indeed, to extricate him from the charge of incon- 
gruity, we are driven to the necessity of ascribing his 
law against murder, to the operation of (bis fear. Tho 
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teligious lect, of which he was t member, and, tt least 
in hit colony, the support and pastor, denied the pro- 
firtetyef defensive war, and consequently could not 
mpprore of STenginr the wrongps of a murdered roan 
and society, by the deprivation of life in cold blood. 

'*What 18 therein the character of the people, or in 
accidental circumstances, to require so cruel and revolt- 
in|^ % forfeiture? Experience has not disclosed a hope- 
less depravity on the part of felons in this state, and 
ftccordinp to Mr. Bradford, the infliction of death 
•uppotestbe incorrigibility of the criminsl.' 

'Though it may be contended that circumstsnces 
hitherto have required this severity, a new era is com- 
niencing, when the penalty of death will be a stain on 
our statute-book, which the humanity of our criminal 
code, in other respects, cannot elface. The new pen- 
Hentianr, (a bmsty draught of which we have attempted 
in the foregoing chapter,) is surely suitable for all the 

Surposes of rigid and inexorable justice. In a cell 
irge enough to stand, and turn, and sleep, without so- 
ciety, without even the sight of his keeper, can the 
munlercr dra|^ out his long dsys, and feverish, sleep- 
lets nights, without the light of hope to shed a momen- 
tary sunshine on his drooping spirits, and with a knaw- 
ing at the heart by that worm that never dies;' — ^these 
flurely are enough, if any thing is enough,to strike terror, 
to punish, and reform. Mr. Lownes, in the year 1793, 
rtiiKtes this remarkable fact: *8ome old offenders have 
nther chosen to run the risk of being hanged in other 
states, than encounter the certainty of being confined in 
the penitentiary cells of this.' And af\er all, perhaps, 
the certainty of their execution, rather than the seve- 
rity of Uwib ftrikes the greater terror. . 

"Am I not borne out in the assertion by a very recent 
event, that this punishment is likely to defeat its object, 
which) it is presumed, is the suppression of crime? The 
murderer uter the trial of Greene, may rest secure 
fVotn the apprehension of cfeoM, and what ts more fintal 
to the purposes of the law, may indulge the hope oi im- 
punity. 

'ingenious counsel impress the minds of the jury 
with the awful weight of responsibility which they in- 
cur, by dooming a fellow creature to the gallows, and 
they, alarmed at the greatness of the penalty, though 
his guilt is irreffagably established, by a kind of *^ious 
jienury** fklter an acquittal, or call it an offence fo- 
teigntothe evidence. And though the sympathies 
and the religious opinioTis of jurors should form no ob- 
stacle to the fkithful administration of the law, yet the 
pernicious influence of public executions more than 
countervails the terror which they excite. They are 
pernicious, because if they do not render the heart cal* 
lot» to tender sentiments, by familiarizing the eye to 
tcenes of death, they are so by the invocation of pity. 
The nurderefy on whom is passed the sentence of death 
has the gratification of knowing tliat he fills a large 
space in the eyes of the qrmpatbizing public— that 
dreams, whether be t^as had them or not, will be record- 
ed to heighten commisseration — that confessions, which 
he never wrote or dictated, will be bandied among the 
mob, with all the effrontery of falsehood, in extenuation 
or denial^that, though he ends his days disg^racefully 
on the gallows, as the guerdon of his deeds, his name 
will be repeated with a sigh, the recollection of his civ- 
ic and aocial virtfues will live after his death, and the 
praises of the people will follow him as a saint ! These 
are sad truths, which reference to instances is not re- 
quired to ehicidate and establish; and these, if not the 
mistaken tenderness of the jury, if not the exercise of 
ilVjttdged executive clemency, rob this penalty of the 
effects which it was intended to inspire.*' 



A convention opposed to the principles of Free Ma- 
ionry b now in session in this city. Ten of the states 
and one of the territories are represented in this body, 
naking an ag^cgate of 96 members. Joseph Ritner 
01 Penosylvanis, a one of the Vice*Presidents. 
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The muses of Italy were piping their sweetest ttratns 
when the poetry of England was a bald and barbaroos 
jargon. The first and sweetest poet of all Enghnd, 
Spenser, imitated and borrowed from the Italians, with 
impunity. The d fference bt language, and the igno- 
rance of the English nation, effectually precluded tbs 
discovery of his plagiarisms. But Spenser improved bb 
native language, so much, by infusing into the spirit of 
Italian poetry, thut, though an imitator, he certainly 
paved the way to tl>&t bold originality by which tbe 
succeeding poets were many of them so highly distin- 
guished. The troth is, that all nations in their progren 
to maturity have enriched their literature, in the first in- 
stance, by borrowing. This has been the foundation of 
their national literature, which adapting what it borrov- 
ed to their peculiar habits, manners, lan^ge and opi- 
nions, at length by degrees infused into it the national 
spirit and genius. The Americans have been accused 
of imitating English literature, as the English borrow 
ed and imitated the Italian and French, and as the Ita- 
lian and French In the first instance, borrowed from and 
imitated tlie Greeks and Latins. So ^oesthe woHd, and 
so it will ever g^. We begin by imitating, and end ni 
setting up for ourselves as originals. ^ 

We think it is high time for the Americans^ we mean 
the people of the United Stater, to begin to aspire to 
the latter distinction. We do not mean by departing 
from the good old sound rules and examples, detived 
from the authority of past ages, but by adapting those 
rules, and applying those examples, to the delineation 
of those peculiarities, which may be called national, and 
of which every country presents mere or less to an ob- 
serving eye. It is not necessat7 to be alwavs writing 
on national subjects, or illustrating our own history and 
manners. But we do think, that the literature of a new 
country; new in its existence, its institutions, and vtua- 
tion, ought to have a special reference to these circom- 
stances. It is this reference which alone can give it 
originality, and maintain its claims to a national charac- 
ter. 

It cannot, we think, be denied, however, that flie ci^ 
cumstance of speaking the same language with a nation 
renowned for its literature, ard unequalled in the prs- 
duction and manufacture of books, is a great obstacle to 
our progress in the attainment of this desired originafi- 
ty. We can only naturafize a French, Italian, or Ger- 
man work, by translation, but an English book is, as it 
were, born a citizen of the United States. Everybo- 
dy can read it. it is thus that this country is inundsted 
with English literature, which has exhausted nearly the 
whole circle of subjects which most naturally present 
themselves to tbe human mind. The soil is actually ex- 
hausted, and every body knows tt la much easier (o 
clear away a wilderness, and lay it under cultsraticti, 
than to make a worn out field again productive. Hoc* 
therefore as we have derived from English literature, 
it is not to be doubted that the facility- of naturalizing it 
without the labour of translation, has not only checked 
exertions to supply our own waiits, but likewiic 
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rendered it a thousand times more difficult fo^1lit01^ 
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riye at originality, tnd discouraged the attempts of na- 
tifc genius. It our writers adopted English models, 
they were charged with imitation; and if they aimed j*t 
originality, they were accused of downright barbarism. 
WhencTcr they had the hardihood to appeal to the pat- 
ronage or admiration of the public, they were under 
the necessity of either departmg from accustomed mo- 
dels, or placing themselves in direct competition with 
the highest excellence, in the same language on the same 
subjects. Thus they came to be estimated by a stand- 
ard whid) perhaps but one man had reached for the 
space of hundreds of years, during which England 
has produced but one Shakspeare, one Milton, one 
Locke, one Bacon, and a single Newton. Because we 
had not done in the space of fifty years that we have 
been a nation, what Europe is done in a couple of thou- 
sand, the critics took upon themselres to ridicule our 
efforts, except in sdme solitary instance where the opin- 
ions of the writer chimed in with the views of the critic, 
whose interest it then became to make them of as much 
conseqence as possible. The usual mode, however, in 
which these people evince their approbation,Jis by bor- 
rowing what ttiey like without the ceremony of an ac- 
knowledgement. 

Encountering thus at every step in the progress of 
our literature, difficulties and discouragements, the on- 
ly advice we have for our countrymen, is to go on, give 
their genius its full, fair latitude, and pay little or no at- 
tention to the English critics. The classics of our coun- 
try are not, wc trust, to be weighed eventually, by any 
fbrei^n standard; nor is the rank we are destined to 
take in the world, whatever it may be, to be 'affected 
in the slightest degree by the dogmas of any court of 
criticism. Let us continue to yield due attention to 
the cultivation and patronage of our own genius, and 
there is not tl^e least fear, but that in due time, we too 
shall produce her masterpieces in every department of 
the arts, sciences and literature. The genius of liberty 
has never yet allied itself to ignorance; and the people 
of the United Stat^ are certainly not destined to af- 
ford the first example. 

Influenced by these ideas and animated with this ho- 
nest confidence, we are at all times happy to see and 
willing to encourage the attempts of our young writers 
whenever we can do it without misleading the public 
taste and belying our own sentiments. In a new coun- 
try every thing is to be created, while in an old country 
every thing is going to decay. The progress of the first 
to maturity is slow but sure; and, while the other may 
throw out an occasional spark of its ancient fires, or ex- 
hibit a few convulsive throes of expiring strength, the 
calm reflecting observer, who applies the experience 
and history ofthe past to the solemn, significant uarn- 
ingsof the present, cannot but see that it is gradually 
sliding from that high eminence on which others uill 
perhaps ere long be its successors. 

The number of attempts at dramatic productions late- 
ly made in this country, encourage us to hope, that the 
tune, is not far distant, when we shall see the American 
■tage, someiimet at least, occupied with American per- 
formances. We do not mean that the niasterpleces of 
the English drama will be superseded, but that we 
ihall be ne longer obliged to borrow the wretched of- 
^Is of English play-wrights, which are every night ex- 
hibited on our theatres, to the utter corruption of the 
public taste, and the totil deba8e?!Vent of a polite and 
degant source ofrational amusement. 

^It is not our intention to enter into an analysis of the 
pieces placed at the head of this article. Our principal 
^»pi was to draw the public attention towards them, 
Neglect is the nightmare of yuung aspiring genius; it 
henumbs the faculties, depresses the spirits, and dis- 
courages all future effort. It is worse than ridicule, or 
tbeutmost severity of criticism. To be worth either 
one or the other, is better than not to be worth notice; 
•n* without doubt, more than one author has been stim- 
Oltted to do better by having been shown bow badly 



he has done. Some general remarks on each of these 
productions, with a few extracts, will be sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

The tragedy of Serhrius is founded on the life ofthe 
famous Roman commander, whose name Plutarch has 
made so familiar to all .readers. The scene is in Spun, 
and the time when Sertoriusis opposed by.MetuUus and 
Pompey. The interest of the piece turns on the trea» 
sonable projects of the Spanish senate, and a love affair 
with Maria, the daughter of Marcellus, a Roman lady. 
This treason U consummated by the murder of Scrtori- 
us at a banquet; Maria swoons on his body, and the 
piece concludes. 

In the course of the ])lay the ambassadors of Mithri- 
dates of Pontus are introduced, proposing an alliance 
with Sertonus, again««t Rome, and ofl'ering large assist- 
ance. The senators urge him to accept the terms. He 
replies, — 

••Now, by the gods, you turn my blood to flamei 
And mar the traitor you would make of me: 
If there be aught more arduous to accomplish. 
Than to dissever sll my thoughts from Rome, 
' And change my doating duty into hatred, 
'Twere to unite with such a slave as Sylla» 
The pamper'd minion of Nicopolis. 
Bloated and sated with patrician blood — 
The felon that purloins^his country's glory. 
To prostitute it to his counlr>'*s shame. 
Thou sayest Rome's fall will crush me; I submit! 
The brave man never should survive his country. 
As clings the infant to the mother's arms; 
Blessing and blest; so cleaves the patriot's heart. 
To the embraces of -his native soil. 
At once deriving, and imparting life." 
The people insist on Sertorius accepting the offers of 
Mithridates. Mucius, one uf their leaders, says. 
••We arc the freemen ofthe soil, Sertorius. 
Sertorius. Peace, magpie! 

Say, rather, that ye are the soil of freemen— - 
The rank foul compost whence sedition springs. 
Ye gods! how abject is the tyranny of slaves, 
Who forge a sceptre from their senrrle chains, 
And lord it o'er the aristocracy 
Which nature form'd— inverting her great laws. 
That power should govern and the weak obey.** 
This spee6h of Sertorius appears to furnish a proper 
occasion for the application of some of our prece^ng 
remarks on the subject of a national literature. No one 
can doubt but that it is perfectly in character for Ser- 
torius to speak contemptuously of the people; but it 
may, we think, be doubted, whether it be equally in 
character for an American writer and citizen, to select a 
subject. In which it is proper to introduce such senti- 
ments. It was very natural and proper for Shakspeare, 
the subject of a haughty mistress, a<3dre8sing hhnself to 
a proud aristocracy, and dependent on it for patronage, 
to take every opportunity of throwing contempt and 
ridicule on every interference of the people in the af- 
fairs of government. But is it natural and proper, that 
a writer^ claiming the high honour of being the citisen 
of a free countr}% where all power emanates and is se- 
knowledged to emanate from the people, should fol- 
low in the same beaten path, and commit disloyalty to 
his sovereign? Onthe contrary, it seems to us that we 
should take a different course; and if we chose to intro- 
duce the people at all on the stage, it should not be as 
the writers under a despotic government have done, to 
represent them as beasts of burthen, having no voice in 
the state, and no business to interfere with it, even 
when they are crushed to the earth by oppression. It 
should, we think, be one characterestic of an American 
writer to speak respectfully ofthe people; to treat them 
as rational beings, andto incite them to noble feelings 
<hd actions, by raising instead of depressing them in 
the scale of being, rather than indulge ourselves in imi- 
tating those in whom such things are perfectly natural. 
This would be one step towards a national literature.— 
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At present, while all our political writers are paying ab- 
ject homage to the people those of every other species 
are combined, it would seem, with the advocates of 
despotism, in making them appear a degraded and con* 
teroptible as possible. It would be better for ull par- 
ties to unite to instil into tiiem true principles of govern- 
ment and moi*als, and to impress them with a just sense 
of their real consequence in the state. 

The blank Terse of Serteriua is correct, without be- 
ing very bannoniousi It is too stately* after the fash- 
ton of Cato, and like Cato it rants variety. We ear- 
neatly recommend the blank rerae of the age of Sliak- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and that school to the 
attention of out writers. It is worth their studying, if it 
be only that they may learn the value of simplicity, and 
avoid cold measured declamation. Sertorius is, howev- 
er, a tragedy of merit; the sentiments are high-toned 
and manly; but the great fault of the piece, indeed of 
almost all dramas, not written by practised writers, ia 
too much dialogue, and too little of the soul of tragedy, 
action and passion. It is said to be the first dramatic ef- 
fort of an eloquent pleader and very estimable gentle- 
man. The coup d'essai \», on the whole, fortunate and 
prominng. Mr. Brown poasesses talents for this spe- 
cies of composition, from the systenuitic culture of 
which we should expect valuable fruit. 

The Death ofUgolino is prefaced by a sketch of the 
Pisan war, conaiderably more interesting and much 
better written than the tragedy. We advise the writer 
to apply himself in future to history. He professes to 
hare made free use of a translation of the Dhina Com- 
metfuiof DaQte. which he compacted some years ago. — 
But we have not recognised what he has borrowed.— 
Three or four passages of the scene in which the family 
of Ugolino are represented as in the last atage of starva- 
tion, are taken up with the relation of a dream. In a 
narrative poem this might be a beauty, but it is insuffer- 
ably tedious in a dranutic work. We did not think it 
quite possible to represent the sublime and affecting 
•tory of Ugolino in any way, on canvass, in poetry, or in 
prose* without touching the feelings very deeply. But 
our author has achieved this wonder. The most me- 
lancholy portions of the piece are the comic scenes,and 
doubtless, more readera will sigh oyer the wit of Buf- 
falmacco and Pippo, than will weep over the complain- 
inga of poor Ugolino and his wretched ofTspring. The 
piece abounda in such immeasurable speeches ss the 
following:— ^ 

*'JUdobraindH 

Most gracious sir, if a poor prisoner's thanks 

Might come as present earnest of the love 

And duty thst I besr my natire land, 

I would most humbly lay them at your feet. 

But prisoners have naught to give, and I 

Am more than prisoner unto Genoa, 

My honour being pawned for quick return. 

But if again, on some auspicious day. 

1 dare to call myself a freeman here, 

My aword shall be my warrant, and my voice 

The trumpet, for the true allegiance, sirs, 

That Aldobrandi bears. Think not, my lord. 

That, like a love sick maid, by absence wrought 

To desperate adventure, I am come. 

To feast my eyea once more on what I love. 

My father's halts, I swear, shall ne'er respond 

1*0 their lord's footsteps, whilst he wf ars his chains. 

Whst brought me here then? My country's honour! 

Four yeara have now elapsed, since that black day 

Closed in upon my freedom. Reluctant 

Memory — as when some anxious wretch 

'Scaped the devouring waves, and gained the 

ahore. 
Turns to regard the turbulent abyss — 
Looks back upon the terrors of that pass. 
Oh fatal day! that into bondage threw 
More than ten thousand of the bravest hearts, 
Aod wrapt my country 'a glory in a shroud! 



Haply, my noble lords, in peace at home. 
Ye have not known, how lengthened absence draws 
A patriot's feelings to his native land. 
How quick his jealous heart leaps to avenge. 
And guard his country's honour. Well may then 
A captive*s breast keep up a keener aense 
Of home; since, night and day, his anxious eyes 
Are turned to those fair scenes, where all he loves 
Is found, and liberty likewise. Know, then. 
Your countrymen, whose bodies Genoa 
Possesses, but whose hearts sre here^ through me 
Now speak unto this noble signiory — 
And say, how this has been Xhcj know not, yet. 
So long ye've let their chains c^nk in their ear% 
That they have learnt so far to bear the sound, 
As to prefer it for a thousand years 
To one more grating — and there is but one— 
The knell that tolls for Fisa's glory. Ay, 
Surrender Castro and that glory's gone: 
Sardinia, by our noble ancestors 
Wrested from Moorish sway, Sardinia'a gone. 
'Each illustri6us name — the Gherardesca — 
Caietani, the Visconti, Sardi, 
Sismondi, and the rest, that in our fair 
And gallant annals shines — all blotted oi|t. 
Fair Pisa lef^ alone^-defenceless then — 
The prey of some small tyrant for a while» 
Until our marble palaces, that rear 
Their loHy heads where yellow A mo flows. 
Have nought to nourish tyrant with. The rank 
And foulsome weeds shall fill our courts, and grsss 
Our solitary streets. Piut shall be 
One universal Campo Santo theif — 
Mistress no more of states. Ah wretched land! 
Ship, without pilot, tost in raging storms — 
Hear how she calls on ye who hold the reins — 
*Stop, cruel ones— behold your widowed dame- 
Come, and behold her fallen state— all — all 
But honour gone. Come, and behold her aons^ 
Her gallant aons in chains-Hions, who have sworn 
Their freedom ne'er shall cost a parent's fame. 
Redeem them with her gold — take all she ha»— 
But sa% e her honour — for her Itfe is there. 
And if thus desolate she cries in vain— 
If duty, love, nought can compassion move — 
Come but to blush at the degenerate thought, 
That thus extinguishes the Pisan name!' 
Grave sirs, it well becomes your charge, to tbink. 
Albiet somewhat moved— no idle words 
Are these I speak. When Castro's gone, the doom 
, Of Pisa is pronounced — and better far 
It were to yield up all we have; and save 
A glorious name. For me, my lord's cqptent 
Is a poor word, to faintly shadow forth v 
The joy that I shall feel, to render up 
All the possessions of my house, to bring 
My countrymen in honour back, unto ' 
An honoured land. And well I know, that gold. 
If amply tendered; will unloose these bonds." 
The Usurper is founded on a portion of the remote 
history of Ireland, sufficiently obscure to admit of poeti- 
cal embelli«hment. Cartha, brother to the king fk Ire- 
land, murders his brother, and ascends the throne. The 
only sol) of the murdered king. Prince Mahon, is given 
in charge to assassins to be made away with, but they 
relent, and carry the boy to the couit of the king of 
Munster, where he Is brou^^ht up, and a mutual attach- 
ment formed between him and 'the kings daughter 
Moriat. In process of time, he becomes a man, and 
his existence is revealed to the Usurper, who demands 
him of his protector, who refuses to deliver him up.— 
War ensues. Cartha is murdered by the widow of the 
late king, who had formed an illicit connexion with the 
Arch-Druid, the instigator of all Cartha's crimes, and 
ofiiciated as a priestess at the temple of the Druids, 
ever since the murder of her husband . The party of 
the young prince prevails; he is recognised by his ma« 
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ther, who dies of n \K-oiind received from a poisoned 
dagger of Garths, while stabbing hirnf the Arch-Druid 
kills himself; the Prince and Moriat are married, and 
the piece concludes. There are some minor incidents, 
such as the "abduction" of Moriat by PaHholon, nn 
Irish clTieAian; her rescue by Prince Mahon, who kills 
Partholon; and,a love afi*air between Connal, a friend, 
and Eifinore, the sister of the Prince. 

The following passages afford a favourable specimen 
oFthe blank verse, which has the general fault of a mea- 
sured, stately monotony, neither characteristic of strong 
feelings nor passionsf We would indeed wish earnestly 
to caution our young writers against this tendency ta 
cold,) high soundinjr declamation, which is never the 
language of nature; in any situation or circumstances. — 
It is w&t Shakspeare calls **t he Cambyses' vein," and 
is admirably rirliculed by him in that prince of tragic 
mockery, ancient Pistol. Few words, imd simple, con- 
stitute the language of passion; and, in real life, as well 
as real tragedy, there should be some difference in our 
phraseology, in calling for a cup of sack, and in call- 
ing for a horse, when a kingdom is at stake. There is 
sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity, in the following 
little scene: — ^ 

ScKHi HI. — JSt earden belonging fo the king ofMunater* 
jSnier Moriai ttnd Jjcna. 

**Mort(^. Here lei uf pause, and view the landscape 
round. 
How blooming ia the earth, how bright the heavens, 
In this delicious season of the year, 
When vernal life breathes freshness o'er the vales! 
Midst such a scene as this, how sweet to wander 
With those we love, discnursing of its beauties^ 

Lena, This is indeed a sweet romantic spot: 
It is the noble Mahon's favourite haunt, 
Where o(^ he roams to muse on love and thee. 
H«re oft has echo caught from him thy name. 
And many a tree received the impression of it. 

Moriat, Alas! that royal youth must soon depart 
T* attennpt the overthrow of the usurper. 
Who holds from bim the kingdom of his fathers. 
When he is gone, how desolate to me 
Shall be thia place! for who with words so loved, 
Shall teach my heart its beauties to admire." 

We like this nnuch better than the grave, lumbering 
pomposity of the following address. Addresses to se- 
nates, or armies, are delicate^ /natters. They should be 
fuU of point and: spirit; above all they should be short. 
SciHs I. — JL hall in the palace of Labka, king of Mum* 

ier, Labha is seen surrounded by his chiefs, 6ffr Ma- 

BOH stands near him, 

**Labrat Chiefs and confederates, haters of oppres- 
sion, 
Ye who have sworn to pull the tyrant down 
From his unrighteous blood-besprinkled throne. 
Behold your lawful prince, the son of him 
Whose ftither justly swayed the nation's sceptre. 
And reigned, beloved by every Irish heart. 
Ye know the horrid tale of regicide 
And usurpation, which have stained our annals 
.With auch foul deeds as make us. blush with shame 
To think that our posterity shall know them. 
Yc know th' affecting story of th* escape 
Of this young prince fVom the fell murderer's hands, 
And of bis refuge here until this hour. 
Fourteen long years he has been here concealed, 
And educated with what care we could. 
To fit him for the sovereign government 
Of this fair island, which, for numerous ages. 
Has prospered under his-great ancestors. 
Now ripe in years, and bM in manly courage, 
He calls on you, his people, for assistance. 
In your fidelity and generous zeal. 
And in a cause so clearly just and glorious, 
Re places his reliance; and fears not 
The guilty power the tyrant may assemble.' 
Where is the Irish heart of generous nature, 



But will espouse this noble prince's cause, 

Soon as his patriot standard waves in air ^ 

The nation (hen will bear him in full triumph, 

Hesistlessly, to royal Tara's halls, 

And overpowering ruin hurl upon 

The heads of Cariha and his wicked crew. 

Now wisdom urges us, by circumstances, 

To presa each passing moment into service. 

For there's a traitor fled, even from our court, 

T' inform the tyrant that prince Mahcn lives. 

Therefore, to meet the storm that is preparing, 

A speedy arming is made necessary. 

Warriors! what s»y ye? Shsll we raise the standsrd 

For Mahon's right, and dur own liberty '" 

The Disowned, as stated in the preface, is a tmnslatioii 
from the French of Monsieur Jouslin, with considerable 
alterations. We never met with the original, but the 
translation bears in itself sufficient evidence of taste and 
skill. The dialogtie, which is in prose, is full of spirit 
and simplicity; there is no waste of words, and no idle 
declamation. The story is always getting on, and the 
catastrophe is striking, though somewhat too painfully 
horrible. We have neither space for a sketch of the 
plot, nor for a specimen of the dialogue. 

The Eighth of January, is a little piece in three acta, 
written, as the author informs us, "to. serve the occa- 
sion on which it was produced; and so little time was 
allowed for its composition, that it was sent piecemeal 
to the theatre to be copied." This would hare been 
a better apology before, than after the printing of the 
piece, the author having had sufficient time for altera- 
tion and revision. We presume no American has for- 
gotten what once happened on the 8th of January, and 
that the occasion and the subject of this little piece will 
be fully comprehended without any explanation . of 
ours. 

A reasonable critic, with only an ordinary portion of 
gall, would never think of applying the severity of 
criticism to a play written on the spur of the moment, 
founded on events of the most recent occurrence, an^ 
numbering living characters among its dramatis personss. 
It is impossible, in the nature of things, to reconcile 
fiction with such barefaced realities; and all that the 
happiest talent, guided by the most successful effort, 
can achieve, is something that will successfully appeal 
to the national feeling, on occasion of patriotic anniver- 
saries, when the hearts of the people are warmed by the 
generous excitement of the occasion. The author of 
the Eighth of January hat certainly done this, and thia 
is all that could be reasonably expected of him. It 
would be unfair to point out the little faults of tliis dra- 
ma. We cannot forbear cautioning the writer, howe- 
ver, when next he may attempt a patriotic piece, for 
the illustration of an American act of heroism, not to 
leave it doubtful where an American audience is to b&> 
stow its admiration. In the present instance, the stem 
integrity and sturdy patriotism of honest John Bull, the 
English miller, present a most formidable offset to the 
daring gallantry and disinterested heroism of the sa- 
viour of New-Orleans. Let us do full justice to our 
enemies; but it ever has, and ever will be found imprac- 
ticable, to please both sides. We should be content to 
let th; English praise themselves, and we may rest as- 
sured they will never want praise. Propriety, as weU 
as poetical justice, required thst there should be but 
one incontestable hero of the piece, and that he should 
be our countryman. But our author can plead prece^ 
dent. There is an American drama, written by a very 
worthy, amiable, and clever American, on the subject 
of the capture of Andre, which is performed in New- 
York almost every fourth of July, and in which the 
whole interest centres exclusively m the spy. 

But there is, if we do not mistake, in this little piece, 
what is of far more consequence than the errorsof inexpe- 
rience. Inhere is a good comic vein, a general sprigbt- 
liness of thought, and a happy conception of humorous 
sentiment and situation, which altogether constitute the 
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being and essence of gemiine comedy, mth these re- 
quisitet, experience and practice will lead to success; 
and we wish to see Mr. Smith, if no other pursuit has 
|[reater claims upon him, dcrote himself to the cultiva- 
tion of his dramatic powers. Where there is a founda- 
tion of natural talent, time and perseverance will do 
almost any thing, llie greatest and most successful 
dramatic writers of every coantry, have brought for- 
ward 'pieces that were damned { and to fuil in produc- 
. ing a masterpiece in the first attempt, is no just g^iind 
for despair. This morceau is ushered in by\one of the 
moat pleasant, sprightly prologues, we recollect to have 
ever aeen, written by a gentleman, who, if poetical 
' justice wete properly administered, would be condemn- 
ed all his life to the exercise of hir pen. 



XXXmACT FBOX THX XSX0IR8 OF TBI 

G1.0UCJBSTER FOX HUNTING CliUB. 

Foreign gentlemen, accustomed to Ruropesn fox 
mad hare hunting, were occasionally guests at Glouces- 
ter. They became early apprised of the difference 
between a dense American wood or thicket, and the 
ancient forests at home, destitute of underwoud and 
brambles, into which the eye msy deeply penetrate, 
and the hunter ride in safety and with speed. 

We well remember an Englishman who attended one 
t>f OUT hunts. He was elegantly equiped for a home 
chase, with the exception of a new blue coat and beaver, 
instead of a roundabout and cap. He wore white top- 
ped boots and spurs, buckskin breeches, and the above 
described unsuitable huntinj^ habiliments. 

A red fox was unkennelled at a pluce called the 
borse beads, four miles from Gloucester; in less' than 
half an hour after uncoupling the dogs. It was remark- 
ed he was a gx>od horseman and rode fearlessly. In the 
course of the chase, we had to leap a five barred gate, 
at the termination of a private road, leading towards a 
hrm hou^. 

Being a stranger we kept him company, the rest 
having galloped in advance. * His horse was in the act 
of takmg the leap, when he impmdently checked him, 
afid though it toaa taken the rider tvas unhor$ed in a 
Me ditch. He was in an instant ludicrously metamor- 
phosed, to the semblance of a gentleman ditcher. As 
soon as his runaway charger was retaken, the stranger 
fiothing daunted, renwunted after shaking and ridding 
himself of a qnsintum of dirt, sand and water, wliich en- 
velloped his person. 

Other mishaps however were in reserve, before the 
death fiit this luckless,but courageous gentleman. In pas- 
aing rapidly through the wood, the protruding limb of a 
tree unceremoneously severed one half of the skirts of 
Ws blue from the body, and shortly afrer by another ac- 
cident, off* went his indented mud covered chapeau,and 
before the pine thicket was cleared, his coat was trans- 
formed into a tolerable spencer. So began and so end- 
ed his American fox hunting expedition. 

It afforded much mirlh at the banquet; the toilet was 
unable to disguise the grote^^que. 

Candour induced him to admit the accident which 
UrstbefeV Him; was imputable to his own indiscretion. 
» In another subsequent event, a member confessed 
the fault to be his, when the consequence of holding on 
to the curb of the horse, in the act of raising to take the 
leap over a rail fence, was the fracture of the collar 
bone and disjointing of the shoulder. 

Another, rather of a serious character, which was fol- 
lowed bv protracted confinement under medical skill, 
%raa produced from an unfortunate contention between 
rider and horse, in full gallop, which side of a large 
oak should be taken in the chase. 
^ The consequence was his being unhorsed against the 
tide of a tree, to the frightful scarification of his right 
cheek, and great injury of his cranium. 

AH the accidents we ever heard of in the Club, and 
Ibote related comprised a period of eight years, hap- 
pened on account of the riders inexperience or pervers- 



ness, in substituting his own misguided will for that of 
his faithful and tnisty steed's. 

It is well known to horsemen, that the noble animal, 
rarely will attempt the execution of any feat, he is un- 
equal to accomplish. 

Generally he may be trusted with the confidence of 
perfect saftey. The rider has only to maintain a good* 
horseman's seat in the saddle, snd all will be well. 

We have briefly recurred to the origin, progress and 
alas! untimely exit from existence of one of tlie most 
ancient, agreeable and respectable Clubs of ourCoun- 
ty. It had numbered upwards o{ fifty. two years at its 
dissolution in the year 1818, and for almost'half acen- 
tury of that memorable and ev^tful epoch in the 
world, its manly cheerful and healin imparting exccN 
cises and destinies were controlled and regulaied, by 
the management or under the Presidency of Samuel 
Morris, Esq. an original member and a genuine gentle- 
man of the old school, at exemplary and unblemished 
in morals, as he was zealous but temperate, in his par- 
ticipation in, and discharge of the generous social du- 
ties of his happy and protracted fife. 

The institution survived the storms of the revolution. 
Though the enemy invaded and long possessed its 
hunting grounds, it was renovated by Mr. Morris and a 
few meritorious associates, who restored it to its pris- 
tine vigor ante helium, when the clouds had been dis- 
sipated by the sunshine of peace. 

It is now no more; even the ruins of the extensire 
kennel and the cabin of the hunter, have altogether 
disappeared. lis last tenant we believe, has gone to 
his last tenement. Jonas, good old man we repeat it, 
yet lives in his old native town, a striking monunent 
of vigorous, healthful venerable age, after an unprece- 
dented life of continued active laborious exertion, 
strongly exemplifying (more impressively than speech- 
es or books can teach,) the incalculable value of ton* 
pernntXt and wholesome exercise blended, in prestrvisff 
the human frame from a variety of dire diseases ofs 
pulmonary or dyspeptic character,andia train of ills,coo- 
sequent on a life of luxury and comparative indolence. 

The writer visited him in December last a few mile* 
from ^ < t.ilhury. The last eleven years have prodo- 
ced no v.sible alteration in his appearance, that peri- 
od having^ elapsed since seeing him before. He was in 
the woods with his hounds and gun, rabbit hunting.— 
His common drink is water, milk, cider or beer. He 
used to asserthe was never intoxicated but once in foi 
life, and then a trick was played on him. WhcnU- 
bouring under the novel effect of the potation, he ex- 
claimed. Oh dear, Charley Aos mcmfere^ffn^. 

The history of this industrious, humble, and retired 
inclividual, and the happy sequel in these hb ripened 
years, forms an instructive lesson and rich exanplei" 
many respects, to the young and active of the Hsinj 
generation. 
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Chamber of the CantroBert, 
Philadelphia, September 6, 1830. 

Tlie usual summer remission of the duties of tnc 
teachers and pupils connected with the public insUmc- 
tion, having terminated, all the schools under the super- 
intendence of the Controllers of the first district of 
Pennsylvania are again open. 

The great value of these seminaries of elemetrtMy 
education, is demonstrated by -^he pleasure in wlnw> 
discreet and worthy parents manifest, in placing thetr 
off*8pring under the culture and discipline which they 
afford, as well as by the improvemement in l^*fj^ 
and general deportment which those children cxln»'ti 
who are regular in attendance at school. 

The Controllers rejoice to observe the incresdngcare 
which has lately been shown in respect to the impor- 
tance of education, and the satisfaction which Ihos* 
most interested feel with the means now libembly prp 
vided for the moral and intellectual cul ivation of their 
children. 
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In ill the lectioni ihc Bchoola »re veil ittended. m 
one of them the >pplie«nt> for inBtruction are lu nume- 
raut 11 to hive mide it recently nece»aiy 

iddiiiaDil icconiinudktiona for (he pupils. 

Not vith standing an avenge of aooux /our tkeutand 
joDth have innuall}' for llie last twelve ytiin parlaken 
sftbebcnefita of thifiixtitution, It li aorrowfuUo kiiuw 
ibai « largo numt>er during that period refuied, and 
■till continue to neglect ila advantagea. Such idle and 
unreitrained ctiildren inevitably imbibe pernicious prin- 
eiplet and acquire depraved habits, and gradually be- 
eooe M degndcd u lo burden and afflict sociely. To 
prevent theae evili in a considerable degree, it may be 
ui the power of benevolent individual! in every neigh- 
bourfaDod vhere lAtancea exist of the kind alluded to, 
toindnce tho»e unprotected young persons, by lionest 
and kind advic«, to seek through the inutnimenlnlity of 
gtgd ioitnietion, an escape (ram the miieriea vhieb 
i**jt a career of ignorance and crime. 

Tbe Controllen trust that no effurls are wanting lo 
render the public instruction Adequate to the judicioui 
pnrriDsea conteniplated by the b«, and wonliy of Ihe 
confidence and support of the people. Urder this 
cuuviElTontbey moat esrnes'ly repeat Ihe invilation often 
heretofore given to their fellow citizena,lD e/n7 unJ I'n- 
^uttUueeinIitimoftlieidtaok. 

On behalf of ihe Hoard, ROBEUTS VAUX, 

Attested— I'leaident. 

T. «, r«TTiT, Secrelsjy. 
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Max. 8th. 81" Max.l9, 29 77 
Min.IBlh,&5°Mm. 2, 29.38 
Differen' 16° Ditf. 00.39 
Mean ex. 73° Uesn ex39.57 



Day t^ lU month.\f^ai 



UEl EOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
E^radfrom tht Meteorotugkal Btgitler, laitn at Ihe 
Sliie CapUol—HoTTitlnirg, PtTouahania, 
■I WiuJAV Hdssbivr, Librviun. 
ADGUST. 1830. 
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On the Sth al noon, rhermometer 84° the highest) 

25th in the morning at 55° the lowetli range in the 

month 29°. On the 19th evening, Birumeter, a( 29. 

. Ihe highest. On 3d in mom. at 39.34. the laweati 

Ibngein the aionih 00r46.Diirerence of temperatura 

omedaja as much as 20°, between the mornings & 

n.The wind waa 8 days east of the Heridian, 8 iiy% 

I of it, 12 days north, and 1 ilay south. Tlteie nere 

ahoweraonthe 1,3.3,5,11,16,24,30. The heaviest 

showers were on Ihe 1&16, thunder guat,tbe others were 

but only sprinkling. Although there were thunder gUatl 

tc heavy showers in different parlBof thecountry around 

us,rcw of either visited Harribburgh. This month was4J« 

colder (meantime,} than last July, and 1° warmer ihan 

August 1829. The month generally, was liol and re. 

markably dry, Ihe pasture cnlirely dried up, and but 

'iltle al^er.swarth will be cut, ihcre will, it la expected, 

failure of clover seed, as far as Ihe drought haa 
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The difference, at Ihe same 

feetiwhatare called good , - 

le nececsity of further improvement in Ihe construe- 
in and use of tlieae inElrumen'a. In my next I wiH 
offer my opinion of what I Ihink would be usefuL 

We have received ■% catalogue" of the oficen aai 
students of Jefferson College, in Canonafaurg, andgtfh- 
froni a glance at the clue list, that the intUtuiiso k 
flourishing. The fiilloviiig ii « stBtejnent: 

Seniors) 31 

Juniors, 37 

Sophonores 35 

Freshmen 33 

Preparatory 39 

Toul 155 

Tbe price of tuition is 35 doUus per annnin, and tb« 
price of boarding 11 tromei.l2i to tl. 30.— IT. &Saz. 

At the late commencement in New-Haven, the de- 
gree of LL. D. was conferred on the Hon. Kihbi Bii»- 
WIS, of Pilliburg, Judge of tbe Supreme Court of tb« 
United SUtes. 

SPRING GARDEN— CENSUS 1830. 
Free while4l>les 5,317 

Do dofemalei 5,403 

Do col'd nales 193 

Du dofemalies 339 

11,131 
-Included in the above statement are 399 alicnti tw« 
' dMf and dumb and & U'od. 
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that England must partake of the high renown her of- 
apring is acquiring? Whatever be the cauac, we are 

———==== ^^^^ "P' ^y ^""^•' ^^ ^*»e world aa fit fubjeets for knigti. 

The extractwe insert from the laat number of the r'^'f'!!""^" *"^ *"*^''>"'*'*^"^^- Morals, mannefs^pe. 
American Quarterly Review, is the only part of its con- ^"^»»"^*'«»— »^* are mad^objecU of misreprcsenutioa 
tenU which directly rdates to Pennsylvania-As a domes ""''"*"'""■ ""**^ 



tic work itself, we might indeed— altogether consistently 
with the design of this paper— transfer to iu columns any 

portion of the volume. 

The doctrine of the passage quoted touching the in- 
justice of firitith criticisms, the difficulties which op- 
pose modem efforts at originality of conception, and 
the importance of our aiming at the establishment of a 
national literature, -meets our hearty concurrence. It 
must be confessed that there exists a deference for the 
sentiments of English critics on the subject of letters, 
equally surprising and injurious. Why an^ regard 
shouM prevail when the opinions expressed so fre- 
quently betray ignorance, spleen and prejudice, it is 



and censure— nothing escapes. It has been said that 
ceruin medals and di^ll jests, provoking the indignstioo* 
of Louis 14th against the United Provinces, led to bit 
famous expedition,in 16r2, which hadneariy occasioned 
tlieir ruin. The United States might long since have 
invaded t^e dominions of Britain for more duU jcito 
than Louis had to complain of. 

Not to forget entirely, the subject with which wt 
»et out, it may be observed that the writer in the Aae* 
rican Quarterly, speaks of the dramatic pieces be re- 
views with good feeling but with proper quaCficatioii. 
The authors of the dramas noticed, are rcsidenU of this 
city. ■ 



, „ , -r r-j— .-^. .t « j ^"'* readers wUl find in our paper of this week the 

impossible to say, unless we seek the reason in that s«"»»-»"""al Report of the Controllers of the public 
principle of human nature which induces the child in- ^'^**'»"^"'^'**»^ ^~» ''"*"•-*''' " ' * —' - 



despite of severe unkindness and pitiable infirmity, to 
venerate the parent that gave it existence. The colo- 
nists of this country transmitted to their posterity to- 
gether with their attachment to the parent government 
all their English preferences and predilections. The 
natural effect of this was obvious. A few years ago 
wc hardly ventured to read a production of taste or 
genius until It bad received the approbation of the 
cisaltantic reviewers. Animadversion was sure to be 
-acquiesced in. If a few were willing to dispute the 



Schools for the first district of Pennsylvania. We cooi- 
mend it as an important document, to their pennsl 
The flourishing condition of these seminaries, as heie 
exhibited, affords abundant reasons for their retaininc 
the public confidence. The lesi'raiony borne to their 
benign influence in diffusing intelligence and morsl 
vigour among the interesting objects of iheir caj«,iiinst 
be gratifying to the friends of education and the well 
wishers of our republican polity. Before projects arc 
adopted at once extravagant and crude, it would be wdl 
to compare the merits of the proposed plan with tboM 



judgment of the censorship, there was no proper ve- °^ ^^ P''^*'*''*"^ system. The practical operation of 



hiclc to give currency to their opinions. The cause, 
however, having now discontinued, the effect should 
remain no longer. 

This pusillanimous submission to the partial and of- 
ten absurd dieia of a foreign tribunal is in miserable 
keeping with the tone of our political sentiments and 
the independence with which, on other subjects, we 
confessedly tlank and act. A contemptuous disregard of 
what we know to be unjust^ will achieve more than a 
crouching, ductile subserviency. It is of importance, 
we are aware, to our reputation on the continent, that 



the latter has been tried— iU efficacy proved and knowa 
—its competency to the accomplishment of the object 
for which it was designed, admitted. Changs not ren- 
dered necessary by existing abuses, are always to be 
deprecated. The invitation to visit these schools so 
pressingly urged upon the public by the Controllci% 
show that nothing is apprehended from the strictest 
scrutiny into the manner in whicbthey have been ad- 
miniatered. 

We are no enemies of novelty properly recoromeaded. 
But in this state we dkustwait the slow but sure opeimlioiis 



the national mind of America should be fairly represent- °^ ^^^^^ through the medium of enquiry and experiment 
ed m England. The language we speak being the *'''**^ ^^"'"yl^^nia Society for the promotion of Pubfic 
common inheritance of both nations, the English are Schools* has already accumulated many useful facU io 
presumed to be the best judges of our latent defects.— relation to the state of our private seminaries, tije effects 
The sentiments they may choose to espouse are there- ^^ ^^^ present provision for the education of the indi- 

^•n^ and the wants of the community in diflTereot parts 



fore often adopted with little examination. Our Intel 
lectual fame must necessarily be influenced by their 



of the state. In*the patriotism and talents of the society 



opinions. But sensibility on the subject is only intro- 1 f' ^!^^^^^^' Roberts Vaux so deservedly distinguished 
ductive of greater injustice. Witness the insults upon 
Washington Irving in a recent number of the Edinburg 



for his efforts in this noble cause, is President, the pub. 
lie have every reason to confide. As iU object ia to pro* 



Riview. The truth is, a settled determination is appa- ™°**^ ^^® *^""*« of education we may hope that, ia dttc 
parent to falsify and revile without stint or palliation.— ( ^'™*» * P^*" ^'^' ^^ matured and submitted to^the legir 
Why a condemnation so fierce and universal? Why '■*"'^* 
the acrimony and heat with which it is pronounced?— 
Does it arise from a jealousy too strong for concealment, 
too rancorous to be propitiated but by detraction^ — 
Does the conviction of rising and superior merit so em- 
bitter ^flection, as Io prevent the coosoUtory tboagbt 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS M<KEAN. 

[Concluded from pag« IS0.3 

In 1799, Mr. M'Kean was elected g^overnor of Penn-' 
sylfinia. His election whs the result of a warm con* 
fKct between tho two gprest parties whicb were then 
issuming those diitinct political ranks, into which, for 
miny years, the people of our country continued to be 
dirided. It is unnecessary to specify the political 
changes and occurrences preparatory to, and causing; 
bis election in preference to liis able and distingfuislied 
eompetitor—^he honorable James Uoss. His success, 
througti what was termed *the momentum of Pennsyl. 
nnia politics**' pa?ed the way for the accession of Mr. 
Jtfferson to the presidency; and during the whole pe- 
riod of that gentleman's administration, the weight of 
Mr. M*Kean'8 opinions and conduct was directed to 
the upholding of the principles which marked the poli- 
cy of the geiftcral government. 

On the sixth of November, 1799, at a town meeting 
held in Philadelphia, sn address to the governor-elect 
wu prepared and adopted, congratulating him on his 
election, as the very principles of republicanism were 
involved in the issue. **ln an integrity," it said, "which 
bss stood the test of half a century, and in a firmness 
tliftt neither cabal nor faction has been able to shake, 
and in principles which stof)d unmoved amid tite trials 
and perils of a revolution, we cannot but rely with con* 
fidenccr." ••On you, sir, not only the eyes of republi- 
ctn Pennsylvania, but the eyes of the republicans 
throughout the Union, are fixed; on you, a momentous 
trust has devolved, which eng^es all their attention 
and affections, and it is with pride, with honest pride, 
we avow our confidence, that the chief-magistrate of 
Pennsylvania will exhibit to the United States, an illus- 
trious example.*' To this address, Mr. M*Kean replied 
by stating the sincere pleasitre which it afforded him, 
aiid tendering bis thanks for the favourable opinion, and 
kind expressions, it contained. He trusted, that under 
hisidmmistration, their happy system of government, 
raised on the sole authority of the people, would, by 
the favour of Ood, be continued inviolate; and that i^ei- 
ther foreign nor domestic enemies,neither )ntrigue,me- 
nice, nor seductions, should prevail against it. "The 
constitution of the United State8,and of Pennsylvania," 
said he, "shall be the rule of my government; the secu- 
rity of persons, proi>erty, liberty, and reputation, my 
chiefest care; and my best endeavours shall be exerted 
to fulfil all your reasonable and just expectations." 

That the duty which he was now called upon to per- 
form was extremely arduous, may be inferred from the 
following extract of his letter to John Dickinson, dated 
twenty-third June, 1800. "Though my situation in 
life is changed, my caret remain: I have never had 
greater employment for body and mind, than for the 
last six months, unlets when I was president of con- 
gveM. I bare waded through a sea of troubles, and 
•Mfmotinted my principal difficulties. 1 have been 
ebli«ed, (thougk no bercules,) le ekame the jSu^ean 
ttaokf with little or no aid; for I am my own minister 
and amanuensis. In about a fortnight more, I expect 
calm seas and gentle breezes, if the intrigues and cor- 
ruptions of British rulers do not create a new agitation 
of the waves and winds. A governor of Pennsylvania 
Vol. VI. 25 . 



has more duty to perform than the president of the 
United States, or any governor in the union." 

It is the paramount duty of the biographer, .to ''noth' 
ing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice;" to act 
justly, though ruin should ensue. Without the fup 
dance of this principle, he is misleading, instead of in- 
struct'mg; he is portraying a fictitious, instead of a riuA 
character; and every defect which he conceals, or t^o- 
ry ornament which be amplifies, virtually involves t 
falsehood. His course is open and direct: he must nei* 
ther turn to the one side, to gratify national or fiunily 
feeling; nor to the other, to indulge in private opinions 
or prejudices. Uninfluenced by personal motives,either 
of fear or affection, he ought to consider his subject 
as attached to this world only in memory^ and alike 
amenable to the voice of posterity, whether bis deeds 
be good or evil* It is, then, with strict impartialit^i 
that allusion is made to the party asperity which mark- 
ed, in particular, the period at which Mr. M'Kean's ad- 
ministration commenced.— The principle of removing 
from office all those of opposite political views, whether 
their station be high or low, and however well quali* 
fied, honest, and active, they may be, may be founded 
m party policy, but not in justlte. Patriotic motives 
can have no agency in loading with reproach, and de* 
truding from office, upright, and (according to their 
views,) honett, politicians of a particular party, as men 
unwortliy to partake of the honours, or even to eat the 
bread, of their country. — ^The triumph of party is every 
where the same; and ever^ where it is indulged beyond 
the boundaries of natural justice, and in a manner, more 
or less despotic and vindictive, according to the precui** 
sory excitement, and the obstacles in the way of success. 
But without particularising, when the power of parties 
undergoea a revolution, whereby the weakest beoomeft 
the strongest, is that change, of itself, a sufficient and 
equitable cause for indiscriminately involving the whole 
of the defeated party in one general proscription? On 
such occasions, are the possessions of the vanquished^ 
however honorably acquired and honestly maintained, 
to be, in the true spirit of the feudal sjrstemi inezorm* 
bly parcelled out among the champions of the victori* 
ous leader' As, among the holders of office, in the 
words of a celebrated character, '^ew die, and aenc 
resign," is nothing left but to cashier them ? And whet 
sophistry can attempt to justify apts by which helpless 
families are at once reduced to indigence, stripped of 
their subsistence, and driven from their honiea, not be* 
cause the heads of them have not faithfully and honest* 
I V discharged the duties of their trusts, but because tber 
do not hold precisely the same politick sentiments with 
the new party in power; howerer they may, at the ssMe 
time, accord in the broad principles of national liberty, 
and love of country. 

The general truth of these observations will probably 
not be denied by any one, and the following remarlu 
of Mr. M'Kean to Mr. Jefferson contain no apology, 
and profess to contain no reason for the removal from 
office, without didineiion^ of those, who served under 
previous administrations; indeed, we find that, serere 
as his detrusions were they were not, at the aametiaei 
indUerknifuite. They who will not acquiesce in the 
justice of censure on his conduct upon this occasioii^ 
may, with much plausibility, be disposed to urge that, 
if at the commencement of his administration, he found 
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in office men that had been distinguished, in the previ- 
ous contest, by intemperate tnd bitter hostility, towards 
him and his friends, it might have been honestly consi- 
dered as indispensable to the smooth, just, and.eificient 
operation of the wheels of government, and as a mark 
of proper respect for the clearly expressed will of the 
people, whose sovereignty he acknowledged, that he 
should supply those offices with others who, instead of 
counteracting and embarassing the efforts of his admin- 
iatration, would promote and assist his endeavours to 
discharge his important official duties. And the force 
of this reasoning is not diminished, by the knowledge of 
the fact, that after his administration became once set- 
tled on a firm basis, he exhibited the same determina- 
tion in selecting men distinguished fur their merit, 
without regard to party politics, as he had displayed, in 
times of higher party excit(ment,in preferring political 
fHends, to political enemies. This spirit was illustrated 
in a particular manner, in many judicial appointments, 
and especially in twice choosing for the dignified sta- 
tion of chief justice of the state, gentlemen whose poli- 
tical feelings and associations were adverse to his own, 
but whose professional and personal characters render- 
ed them worthy of elevated public tnists. 

In a letter to Mr. Jefferson, dated tenth January, 1801, 
alluding to his removal of many political opponents 
lirom office at the time of his being chosen governor, he 
observes, '*lt is, at least; imprudent to foster spies con- 
tinually about oneself. I am only sorry that I did not 
displace ten or eleven more; for it is not right to put a 
dagger in the hands of an assassin.*' On the twentieth 
of July, 1801, he addressed the president of the United 
States, avowedly as the agent of certain members of 
the ruling party, in Delaware, relative to their political 
affiiirs, and to the individuals who had received and 
held offices under the previous, or Adams, administra- 
tion: «*lt appears," !le observes, "that the anti-repub- 
licans, even those in office, are as hostile as ever, though 
not so insolent. - 1 o overcome them they must be sha- 
Ten, for in their offices, (like Sampson's hair-locks,) 
their great strength lieth: their disposition for mischief 
may remain, but the power of doing it will be gone.' It 
is out of the common order of naturct to prefer ene- 
mies to friends; the despisers of the people should not 
be their rulers, nor men be vested with authority, in a 
government which they wish to destroy. A dagger 
ought not to be put into the hands of an assassin.— Say- 
ings of this import are in the mouths of every body; and 
self-preservation seems to demand some attention to 
them." 

But it is probable that no public man of this country 
excepting Washington, to deeply involved in public af- 
fairs as Mr. M*Kean, has ever kept himself free from 
•ome portion of political intemperance — some manifes- 
tations of party passion and prejudice. Such moreo- 
yer, is the nature of the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
with respect to the powers of its governor, that party 
spirit will be roused, and the feeling^ of individuals, go- 
verned by personal in^erest^ will be exhibited, cluring 
every administration. Personal feelings of hope or dis- 
appointment, doubtless created for Mr. M*Kean many 
enemies; yet during the whole constitutional period of 
nine years the majority of the people were with him; 
and, at the present day, when the party asperities and 
bickerings of the times are, in some measure forgot- 
ten, it cannot foe denied that bis admin stration, in a 
general view, was marked by uncommon ability, and 
with grreat benefit to the state. — His messages to the 
different legislative assemblies, are characterized by 
peculiar eloquence and force of language, and are re- 
plete with sound maxims of poHtical wisdom; and clear 
practical views of the policy of government. 

In the years 1807 and 1808, an unsuccessful attempt 
waimade to impeach him, as governor, originating from 
party malice, and the exasperation of designing and am- 
bitious individuals, who found him too independent to 
titbmit to their superintendence in public affairs. Se- 



veral petitions from a number of the citizens of the city 
and county of Philadelphia, were presented to the leg- 
islature, in the beginning of ISOT, praying an mt^aikj 
into the cfficial conduct of the gfovemor. A comnittee 
was accordingly appointed for that purpose, wiihdirec* 
tions to report whether he had so acted in his official 
capacity, as to require the interposition of the constitu- 
tional powers of the house. This committee, after s 
short investigation, reported, 

•M. That the governor did premeditatedly, wantonly, 
unjustly, and contrary to the true intent anrf meaning of 
the constitution, render void the late election, (in 
1806,) of a sheriff in the city and county of PbiUdel- 
phia. 

*'lf . That he usurped a judicial authority, in issuing 
a warrant for the*arrest and imprisonment of Joseph Ca- 
brera; and interfered in favour of a convict for forgery, 
in defiance of the law, and contrary to the wholesome 
regulations of the prison in Philadelphia^ and the safety 
of the citizens. 

'*1U. That, contrary to the true iatent and nean'ng 
of the constitution, and in violation of it, did he sppoiat 
Dr. George Buchannan, lazjuretto-phyaician of the poft 
of Philadelphia. 

**IV. That under a precedent, acknowledged tohsTt 
been derived from t)\.e King of Great Britain, and con- 
trary to the express letter of the constitution, did be 
suffer his name to be stamped upon olank patents, war- 
rants on the treasury, and other public official papei^ 
and that too out of his presence. 

"V. That, contrary to law, did he supersede Dr. 
James Reynolds as a member of the board of heshfa. 

•*V1. I'bat^contrary to the obligations of duty,andtlie 
injunctions of the constitution, did he offer and autlMK 
rise overtures to be made to discontinue two actioas of 
the commonwealth against William Duane and his surety 
for an alledged forfeiture of two recognizances of ooe 
thousand dollars each, on condition that William Duane 
would discontkiue civil actions against hit son, Josrpli 
D.-M'Keun, and others, for damages for a murderooiss* 
sank committed by Joseph B. M'Kean and othen^ o* 
William Duane." 

The very terms of the report would indicate the spirit 
in which it was framed, even were it not known tbst 
one of the committee, at least, was a principal sgitstor 
of the impeachment, and intemperately attached totbe 
disappointed party, which was labouring, unguibus, et 
robtro, to disgrace and degrade the governor. "Fro* 
even th'^ limited inquiry," say they, "ihe committee 
are led to the conclusion, that the governor considers 
the constitution and the laws, as mere instruments of 
executive convenience,andof so ductile a characterasto 
be moulded into any shape at the suggestion of pasnoa 
ambition, or interest." The avoidance of an electios, 
under such circumstances, furnishes a melancholy teiti- 
monial of the insecurity of our rights, under the admui- 
istration of the present executive magistrate.". "Tht 
rights of the people of the city* and county of Phils* 
delphia have been grossly trifled with, and scarcely a 
veil of the texture of a cobweb has been thrown over 
the unjust Judgment of the governor, to render void 
their election and their choice." '*But what will be 
said when the stupendous injustice is made known, tbst 
the governor deducted four votes from the poll of 
judge Wolbert, which the witnesses themselves, upon 
oath,declartd they had given to William T-Donaldsoo!" 
*'l'he committee would here ask, ^hat security hs?e 
the people of Pennsylvania for their righti^ sbeuldsuch 
proceedings pass unpunished?" ''A favourite and pro- 
fligate sheriff may continue in office at long as a |pove^ 
nor holds his place, and the incumbent will remain tbe 
pander of an executive appetite or vengeance." *Tht 
compromise offered by the governor to WilFMon Duaoe, 
is of a character truly dark and alarming. The oQt' 
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nge cvmmitted upon Mr. Duane trmnscends any thing 
in baseness and barbarity, erer perpetrated among us 
by men pretending to the honour of a soldier. Af\er 
baring beaten and bruised him until he was tireless, 
they raised htm from the earth on which he was pros- 
trate, that one of them might again knock him down; 
and these heroes of our constitution and laws, finished 
their murderova assault, by whipping the insensible 
body of a man, ibat tney had rendered lifeless by pre- 
vious barbarity." — Finally, ''under a sense of imperious 
duty, and the aolemnity of the obligation under which 
they acted as rcpresentatkires of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, and from a conscientious conviction," the com- 
Biittee reported the following resolution: 

^Beaohed, That Thomas M'Kean, governor of this 
commonwealth, be impeached of bigh crimes aod mis- 
demeanours." 

Had this report not saroured so strongly of partiali- 
ty; bad its language been more temperate and dignified, 
its conclusions less rigorous and authoritative, it would 
bare argued a better cause. On Thursday, the eighth 
•f December, 1807, the resolution reported by the 
committee being under consideration, a motion was 
made by the honourable John Sergeant, and seconded 
by Mr. Biddle, (both members from Philadelphia,) to 
postpone the further consideration thereof until the se- 
cond Monday in January, 1808: the ayes and nayes be- 
in|^ called, there was an equal number of votes, and the 
inotion failed. On the fifteenth of January, Mr. Shew- 
ell, one of th6 committee which submitted the resolu- 
tion* called for its consideration: the votes being equal- 
ly divided, the question was not carried. On the twen- 
^-•eventh of January, Mr. Shewell renewed his motion 
for proceeding to the consideration of the resolution, 
which then prevailed. It is to be observed, that these 
motions proceeded from Uie party friendly to go- 
vernor M'Kean, and who w^e anxious to determine the 
invalidity of the charges. 

The resolution was now fairly before the house; and 
the result which awaited the consideration of it, litHe 
accorded with the pleasant and confident anticipations 
of m majority of the select committee who gave it1>irth. 
*nlie committee," said they, "deem it superfluous to 
sustain the resolution which is submitted, by an appeal 
to the patriotism or the intelligence of the house. TTiet/ 
are aware that they are anticipated by its judgment and 
Um mtegrity. The facts speaks so loudly for themselves, 
that the feeble voice of the committee cannot be raised 
to reach their tone. Justice, and the public welfare, 
demand punishment. Do we desire to preserve our 
constitution in its letter and its spirit ?-*-thtn punish the 
iaftactor of it. Do we desire the government of laws, 
instead of that of the will of a public functionary?— then 
make him amenable to justice, who dares to substitute 
his will for that of the laws. Do we desire to preserve 
our republican institutions? — ^then permit no man to 
trample upan them with impunity. Do we hold the 
right of electing our public functionaries t9 be the es- 
•encc of free government, and its exercise to be dear 
to the freemen of Pennsylvania^^then render him 
constitutionally accountable, who, by an arbitrary fiat 
has laid it prostrate. Do we consider virtue as the vi- 
tal principle c^ republican government? — then punish 
the officer who attacks republican virtue in her citadel; 
who, in disregard of public sentiment and public duty, 
and in defiance of solemn obli^tion, treats the people 
at his patrimony, and their rights as his inheritance." 
Now,whetber the legislature possessed less ''judgment" 
and "integrity" than the committee were aware of, or 
whether less value was placed on this long, pompous, 
and inflated tirade of queries, and deductions, .than it 
deaerved, it did not at all alter the decision of the house, 
which, on motion of Mr. Porter, seconded by Mr. She w- 
el]» indefinately postponed the further consideration 
of the subject, on the twenty-seventh of January, 
1808. 

On the next day, the secretary of the commonwealth 



presented a replication from the governor, relative to 
the charges exhibited agfainst him by the committee, 
which, being read, Mr. Sergeant inquired whether the 
communication would be inserted on the journal? A 
variety of objections being made to this measure, a mo- 
tion w»s made by Mr. Sergeant, and seconded by Mr. 
Ingham, that the message be inserted at large on the 
journal: on the question being taken, it was determined 
in the affirmative. 

The defence of Mr. M'Kean oflTers a bright contrast 
to the report of his accusers; and we cannot refrain from 
extracting its exordium, as an evidence of the dignity 
with which he nipelled unestablished denunciations, oif 
the moderation and magnanimity whjch he displayed 
throughout the replication, and of the self-command 
and respect, which forbade him to descend to the 1^-. 
gusge of his enemies. "A long and dangerous illnesf," 
he begins, **the sympathy of friends, and the advice of 
physicians, deprived me of an opportunity to peruse 
the journal, or to have the least knowledge, of the pro- 
ceedings in relation to an impeachment of my official 
conduct, for more than a month afier the termination of 
the last session of the general assembly. And, since 
that period, a proper respect for the exercise of consti- 
tutional powers has restrained every disposition, on my 
part, to answer the charges which have been exhibited 
against me, while those charges continued a subject of 
deliberation. But the delicacy, which has thus recog- 
nized your constitutional jurisdiction', must not be al- 
lowed to absorb every consideration that is due to my 
own fame, to the feeling^ of my family, and to the 
opinfon of the world. The accusation, though not con- 
firmed by the ultimate vote of the house, has been de- 
hberately framed, has been openly discussed, and will 
passf among the legislative records, into the hands of 
our constituents, and our posterity, with all its concom-^ 
itant semblance, of proof, and asperity of animadversion. 
The deciision, that expresses your renunciation of the 
impeachment, affects me, indeed, with its justice and 
its independence; but it is a decision which precludes 
the Employment of the regular means of defence, be- 
fore a competent tribunal, and, therefore, compels me, 
for tHe purposes of vindication, to claim a page in the 
same volume that serves to perpetuate against me the 
imputation of official crimes and misdemeanours. It 
is incompatible; gentlemen, with my view of the aolem- 
nity of the occasion, to descend to the language of in^ 
vective or complaint. By exposing the depravity of 
other men, I should do little to demonstrate my own 
innocence; and an expression of sensibility, at any per- 
, sonal indignity that has been inflicted, might be con- 
strued into an encroachment upon the freedom of leg- 
islative debate. But the tenor of my public and pri- 
vate life, will, 1 hope, be sufficient to repel every vague 
and declamatory aspersion. The discernment of our 
constituents will readily detect any latent motive of 
hatred and malice. The justice of the legislature up- 
holds an ample shield against the spirit of persecution; 
and the conscious rectitude of my own mind will yield 
a lasting consolation, amidst all the vicissitudes ef pop- 
ular favour and applause." •'That I may have erred in 
judgment; that I may have been mistaken in my gene- 
ral views of public policy, and that I may have been de- 
ceived by the objects of executive confidence, or be- 
nevolence, 1 am not so vain, nor so credulous, as to de- 
ny; though, in the present instance, I am still without 
the proof and without the belief :•— but the firm and fear- 
less position which 1 take, invites the strictest scrutiny, 
upon a fair exposition of our constitution and laws, into 
the sincerity and truth of the general answer given to 
my accusers, — that noflct of mypttblie life tvaa ever dent 
from a corrupt motive,' nor without a deliberate opinion 
that the act wa9 lawful and proper init$elf." Mr. M» 
Kean (hen proceeds, in a circumstantial and irrefuta- 
ble manner, sep^irately to repel the charges of the com- 
mittee; and triumphantly to vindicate his character, in 
every particular, from the aspersions with which it 
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bftd been assailed. This replication comprehenda a 
Tery learned and masterljr disquisition upon ntany of 
tbe constitutional powers and duties of the executive, 
and upon repeated reference to it, it has been found to 
bear the cautious scrutiny of unimpassioned judgment, 
and to furnish a safe, a clear, and a useful guide in the 
•iucidation of cases involving points similar to those 
which he professes to discuss. 

Thus terminated a transaction, which, through the 
baleful and exterminating spirit of party, threatened to 
overshadow the closing career of a patriot whose life 
had, during half a century, been devoted to th^ public 
service. As a party measure, tbe del|y in its decision, 
the eX'parte report of the committee, and the small 
majority opposed to an impeachment, can afford no 
just rule of judgment, with regard to the merits of the 
case, because inter fadumt» le^ siknt. Those acquaint- 
ed with the relative local politics, may gain same in- 
sight into the matter, from the fact, that wbile the whole 
delegation from the dty of Philadelphia were opposed 
to the impeachment, all the members from the county 
supported it. And it wis in proof before the house of 
representatives, that the chairman of the committee, 
who was a prominent and zealous witness, snd the sur- 
ety of William Duane, threatened, in terms indicating 
animosity and passion, that **ke would purtuc the gover- 
nor to tM grout.*' 

Towards the close of the year 1803, he was strongly 
solicited to become a candidate for the office of rice- 
preaideot of the United States. On the fourteenth of 
October, Alexander James Dallas, Esq. thus addressed 
him on the subject: "I have been requested, by se- 
reral of our friends, to bear with me, (to Washington,) 
your sentiments as to the office of vice-president. Your 
name has been most honorably mentioned on the occa- 
sion. Pray write to me, in perfect confidence, and 
address your letter to the care of Hr. Gallatin, at Wash- 
ington. Accustomed as I have been, for many years, 
to wish every thing that can promote your happiness, 
or reputation* it would give me pain to find that, in this 
instance, your disposition should lead you to the federal 
scene, aa I do net believe there exists another man in 
Pennsyfrania, to whom, at this period, the real interests 
of the state can be safely confided. But your choice 
will entirely govern my opinions and exertions." Mr. 
M'Kean declined this honour, both on public and pri- 
mie consideration. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
French Revolution excited much interest in America. 
At its commencement, indeed, it was very universally 
and justly admired $ and almost every friend of rational 
fireedom rejoiced when the bastile was destroyed, at 
liie i^preaching emancipation of the people^ But 
when public order and equitable principles ]rielded to 
the bloody and lawless sway of demagogues and ruf- 
ians, nothing but irrelevant hiotives, and extraneous 
pursuits^ could have made our citizens endure the un- 
exampled profligacy, insolence, and barbarity, of the 
then ruling powers of France, Mr. M'Kean, naturally 
and conscientiously, imbibed strong prepossessions in 
favour of French liberty, in conjunction with the mem- 
bers of the party to which he was attached. Many 
years afler his retirement from public life, an Interesting 
correspondence on this subject, took place between 
bim and the honourable John Adams, who had, from 
Ibe outset, viewed the revolution in France with a pro- 
phetic eye. On the second of June, 1812, Mr. Adams, 
thus opened the subject: '^Nearly thirty-eight years 
ago, our friendship commenced. It has never been in- 
terrupted, ts my knowledge, but by one event. Among 
aU the gentlemen with whom 1 have acted and lived in 
the world, I know not any two, who have more uniform- 
ly agreed in sentiment upon political principles, forms 
of government, wad national policjri^ than you and I 
have done, except tipon one gpeat subject; a most im- 
portant and momentous one to be sure: that subject was 
the French revolution^ TftiSi 't the first appiearance of 



it, you thought "a mtmster of grace;*' I Ailiy beheved 
it to be **a goblin damned." Hence, all the cstrmgc- 
ment between us, that I know, oreversuapected. Tbcit 
is no reason that this should now keep us asunder, for 
I presume there can be little difTerenoe of opinion. It 
present, upon this subject. When Pultoey accepted a 
peerage, some droll wit wrote 

*Of all the patriot things that Pultney writ. 
The earl of Bath confutes them CTery bit' 
We may now say. 

Of all the glorious things French patriots writ, 
llie Emperor confutes them every bit.*' 
In another communication, Mr. Adams remarked, tkst 
the most unaccountable phenomenon he ever behekl, 
during the seventy-seven years that he had Kved, was 
to see men of the mett extenrive knowled|pe, anddeep* 
est reflection, entertain, for a moment, an opinion tint 
a democratical republic could be erected in a nation of 
five and twenty millions of people, ftmr and twcntjr 
millions and five hundred thousand of whom,oeQldne^ 
tber write nor read. 

Mr. M*Kean, in reply, fully realized the expectatiaiis 
of his correspondent, aa to the congeniality of their 
sentiments. In relation to their co-operation in peb- 
lic affairs, he remarks, "I declare, with pleasure, and 
also with pride, that I embraced the political sentineiilB 
of none, with more satisfaction, (being congenial wiA 
my own,) than yours; nor do [ recollect a single question 
on which we differed. It is true, I was a friend to the 
revolution in Fnmce, from the assembly of tbe notables 
(1787) until the king was deoqiiUted, (ir94() which I 
deemed not only a very atrocious, but an absurd set 
After that, I remained in a kind of apathy, with regard 
to the leaders of the different parties, until I elesHy 
perceived thaf Ma< nation was then incapable of beise 
ruled by a popular government: and when a fem^ aad 
afterwards, an indktduai, assumed despotic swsy over 
them, I thought tbem in a situation better than under 
the government of a mob; for I would prefer any kind 
of government to such a state; — even a tjrrahny to ssr 
archy. On this subject, then, 1 4o not conceive «e 
differed widely. I do assure you, that I venerate pur 
early friendship, and am happy in a continuance of it." 
Again: '^I decidedly think with you that a democratic 
form of government in France, in the present age, vsi 
preposterous." 

Mr. M*Kean, having served mi governor dumg tke 
constitutional period of nine years, retined, at tbedoit 
of the year 1808, from the cares of a long life, fsStbftiUf. 
ably, and successfully devoted to the service of hisooas* 
try; and, for the remainder <^ his days, enjoyed, in ibe 
peaceful pursuits of science and literliture, tbe con- 
sciousness of a well-earned and honourabib nrnse. In a 
letter to Mr. Adams, dated in June, 18 }3, he tenwrk^ 
'(Three years ago I shook hands with the worM, andoe 
said fore well to each other: the toys and rattles of oblld* 
hood would, in a few years more, be, probably, sssni*^ 
able to roe, as office,honour or wealth; but (thank €ed,) 
the faculties of my mind are, as yet, little, if any tU^ 
impaired, and my affections and friendships remain o** 
shaken. Since my exemption from officisi and profe*' 
sional duties, I have enjoyed a tranquillity, n€Vtr(dnf* 
ing a long, protracted Hfe,) heretofwre experitooedi 
and my h^tli and comforts are sufficient for a modenN 
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gr%i\fy\ng 

public respect for a venerable ^ge,and disphy*^ 
vigour of intellect, and the energy of patriodnn, Hi » 
man of the age of eighty years, whose younger dsji 
had been, in trying times, devoted to his country. J 
the last war with Great Britain, the citizens of PhHidel- 
phia, considering themselves in a situation of pei^e^tf^ 
curity,made no preparations for protection and defence 
until, in the month of August, 1814, their sluntbennf 
feelings were aroused by the landing tf a British sr9T 
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on our shores, and its near approaoh to the c\\f of 
Waahitgtos. A aumber of the ineit influential citizens 
i^freed at once to call a town-meeting, and on the morn- 
ing o^ /the twenty-sixth of August, a few hours before 
the inocotint of the capture of Washington reached l*hj- 
ladelphia, a very large assemblage of citizens was, con- 
vened in the state house square. Mr. M*Kean ksd been 
partieoUriy desired to attend, and on his appearing 
once aiore among his countrymen, on a public occa- 
aioBy hm was greeted with profound respect and atten* 
tkm, mad was unanimously called to take the chair. Ne- 
ver* since the revoUitionary period, had a public meet- 
ing been held in Philadelphia on so momentous a busi- 
pc aa, and never, sinee the same period, had an occasion 
existed which demanded more promptness and decision 
of action. The enemy was already on our sqil, and no 
man, vliether among the boldest or the most cautious, 
had any reason to believe that Philadelphia would not, 
in a very few days be the object of attack. The meet- 
ings collected at the very place, where, in 1776, the 
deelaration of independence had been proclaimed, pro- 
ceeded to its business with great order. No noisy dema- 
gogues attempted to control its operations, or to create 
excitement by inflammatory harangues. The venerable 
cfiainnaa alone addressed it, and in a few brief sentences 
delivered with the dignity and emphssis of his former 
^B^rs^ toached the spirit that needed only to be awaken- 
ed. The meeting, without waste of time, and without , 
Maeleas disoossioa, took the measures which the crisis 
denunded, and the city was in a short time placed in a 
conditien to repel the attack of any force which the 
enemy could then bring against it. A journalist of the 
times made the following observations, in reference to 
Mm meeting. 

^1t will he remarked, that the proceedings of the 
town-meeting held yesterday* do not comprehend any 
very particular expression of sentiment on general 
firiociplea. Let it not therefore be supposed that the 
meeting showed any indifference relative to the ques- 
tiooa involving the destinies of the nation. There are 
no printed resolutions of devotion to country, because, 
at Governor M*Kean well said, *this is not a time for 
neaking, but a time for acting;' — there are no deolara- 
tioiM of oblirionof the past, because, as governor M' 
Keen also sud, *We hare now nothing to do with ^the 
paat, we must only think of the present and the future;' 
neither are there any resolutions to suppress party con- 
lentioo% beeaute, as governor H*Kean also told the 
meeting, 'there are now but two parties, our country 
and ita invadem.'* 

. I>oring the whole of bis career, Mr. M*Kean was re- 
markable for the most unbending integrity of character. 
He poasemeda qualification which has been justly no- 
ticed, as a distinguished trait in the character of Wasli- 
iii|^oni-*a determination to do what he thought best for 
tlie interest of the state, without^gard to the clamour 
ol ignorance or of discontent. Independent of the 
qpiiuon which the narrow-minded, but self-sufficient, 
mi^ht please to adopt with regard to him, he was will- 
ing to he judged by the consequences of his actions, 
however remote those consequences might be. 
. The Ibllcwing letters embracf valuable and honoara- 
ble testimonials,, from men who participated with Mr. 
M*Kean in the tiying scenes of the revolution, and who 
kave eince enjoyed the rare and distinguished honour cf 
piMding over the government of their country. 

Quinesf, Jprii 27tfh 1824. 
Daan 8m, 

1 have received your kind letter of April 1st. and am 
vefjr Sony that it will not be in my power to give you 
more detailed informa:^on. That your father was a 
iteadfast patriot of the revolution, from its beginning 
to its end, is most certain. In the congress of New York, 
m 1765, thou|^ young, he was one of the most sctiv6 
ind spirited members: in the congress of 1774, and in 
all the aubseqtient years, he was the same. * * 



His conduct as governor of Pennsylvania, is better 
known to you, and all your fellow-citizens, than to me: 
I believe he was conscientiously upright, and well-in- 
tentioned. His conduct ji^ chief-justice of the states 
for s6 many years, I have never heard denied, to have 
been upright and judicious; although his constant op- 
position to the federal government, but never violent, 
occasioned party reflections upon him, as party spirit 
is cast upon every man of both parties. His character 
always to msintain a conspicuous place in the history of 
bis country, for the last fifty or sixty years. 

Your friend. 

And bumble servant, 

JoHir Anxxa. 

P. S. Your father and Czssr Rodney, were among 
the Patrick Henrys, the Christopher Gadsdens, the 
Thomas Jefferson?, the 8amuel Adam^, the Roger 
Shermans, — the best tried aittl firmeat pillars of the re- 
volution. 

Thomas M'Keait, Esti* 

MmiieeOo, J^llOth, 1824. 
Sin, 

1 have duly received your favour of the first instant, 
and am happy to learn that we sre likely to have a good 
biography of the late Judge M*Kean. Although we 
served together in revolutionary scenes, and after these, 
in others equally trying, yet length of time, and the 
wane of memory, have left me no recollections which 
would be worth noting. The general remembrance 
can never be obliterated, that he was among the sound- 
est, firmest, and most zealous of the republicans, with 
whom it has been my fortune to act through life. 

Accept the assurance of my great respect, 

Thomas JsmmaoM. 
Mb. Thomas M'Keav. 

On the twenty-sixth of September, 1781, Mr. M'Kean 
received the diploma of doctor of laws, from the college 
of New Jersey. In the following year, he was invested 
with the same distinction by Dartmouth college, in New 
Hampshire, conveyed to him in a complimentaiy letter 
from the Secretary of the institution, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: ''Impressed with an exalted opin- 
ion ofthose singular talents which nature has allotted 
you; of those Requirements which you have gained by 
applications and of that patriotic virtue, which has re*- 
mained inflexible tlirough the storms of adversity, the 
honourable board of trustees of this university, request 
your acceptance of a feeble testimonial of your merit." 
On the second of May, 1785 he waa elected a member 
of the Philadelphia society fbr the psomotion of sgricul- 
ture. On the thirty-first of October, following, he re- 
ceived the diploma of the society of Cincinnati, insti- 
tuted by the oflicers of the Am. Army, at the period of its 
dissolution, as well as to commemorate the great event 
which gave Independence to North America, as for the 
laudable purpose of inculcating the duty of laying down 
in peace, arms assumed for public defence, and of unit- 
ing in acta of brotherly aflection, and bonds of perpetu- 
al friendship, the members constituting the same. He 
was also a trustee of the university of Pennsylvania, and, 
in 1790, one of the founders of the Hibernian aociety 
for the relief of immigrants from Ireland, of which be 
was a long time president. 

In person, Mr. M'Kean was tall, erect, and well pro- 
prrtioned. His countenance displayed, in a remarka- 
ble manner, the firmness and intelligence for which be 
was distinguished. His manners were impressive and 
dignified. In the month of July, 1762, he married Mary, 
the eldest daughter (^Joseph Borden, esquire, of Bor- 
dentown. New Jersey, who died in February, 1773^ 
leaving twe sons and four daughters; the youngest of 
whom was only two weeks old. On Thursday, the third 
of September, 1774, he was again united in marriage^ 
by the reverend Joseph 'Montgomery, to Miss Sarah Ar- 
mitage, of New Castle, in Delaware: five children were 
the olfspring of this union. 
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At ten^h, loaded with honotirs>th]s renerable [^triot 
arrived tt the uHima Unea rerum^ and departed to "the 
generation of his fathers," oiithe twenty-fourth of June, 
181 r, sged eif^hty-three yMn^ two months, and six- 
teen days. His remains were interred in the burial 
ground of the first Presbyterian churcb,in Market street, 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas M 'Kean outlived all the enmities which an 
active and conspicuous part in public affairs had, in the 
nature of thmgs, created; and posterity will continue to 
cherish bis memory, as one among the most useful, and 
able, and virtuous fathers of a mighty republic: 
Conada nuns recti ffamasrrttndadaridd. 



TflK HISTOKT O? THB 

PROVIIf CE OF PENNSYLVANIA. . 

CHAPTER IV. 

[COKTIHUID VEOM PAOB 180.] 

BUhard Townaend'$ Testimony — Monthfy and Quorlerly 
Meetings teUkd in PhUaddphia'-The Epistks of Geo. 
Fox and John Bumyeat. 

[1682] I need not in this place.be very particular as to 
the scarcity of accoramodaiions among the settlers, par- 
ticulariy of food; the following testimony of an an- 
tient inhabitant that lived to see many days, and grest 
alterations in Pennsylvania, and throughout the whole 
bore a general good character, is to the point in that, 
and several other respects. 

The testimony of Richard Townsend, shewing the 
providential hand of God to him and others, from the 
first settlement of the province of Pennsylvania, to this 
day." 

"Whereas king Charles the second, in the year 1681, 
was pleased to grant this province to William Penn and 
bis heirs, forever, which f^rant seemed to be an act of 
Providence to many religious good people { and the 
proprietor William Penn, being one of the people call- 
ed Quakers, and being in good esteem amangst them 
and others, many were inclined to embark along with 
bim for the settlement of this place." 

*To that end, in the year 1682, several ships being 
provided, I found a concern on my mind to embark 
with them, with my wife and child; and about the lat- 
terendof the sixth month, having settled my affairs in 
London, where I dwelt, I went on board the ship 
Welcome, Robert Greenaway, Commander, in company 
with my worthy friend William Penn, whose good 
conversation was very advantageous to all the company; 
his sii^ilar care was manifested in contributing to the 
necessities of many that were sick with the small pox, 
then* on board; out of which company about thirty died, 
and after a prosperous passage of aboat two months, 
having had in that time many good meetings on boards 
we arrived here." 

'•At our arrival we found it a wilderness; the chief 
inhabitants were Indians and some Swedes, who receiv- 
ed us in a friendly manner; and altho' there was a great 
number of us, the good hand of Providence was seen in 
a particular manner, in that Provisions were found for 
us by the Swedes and Indians at very reasonable rates, 
aa well as provisions brought from divers other parts 
that were inhabited before." 

•*Our first concern was to keep Up and maintain our 
religious Worship, and in order thereto, we had several 
meetings m the houses of the inhabitants; and^ne board- 
ed meeting house waa set up where the city was to be 
(near Delaware;) and as we had nothing but love and 
good-will in our hearts, one to another, we had very 
comfortable meetings from time to time, and after our 
meeting waa over, we assisted each other in building 
little houses for our shelter." 

"After some time I set up a mill on Chester creek, 
that I brought, ready framed, with me fr^m London, 
which served for grinding of corn and sawing of boards, 
and was of great use to us: Besides I with Joshua Tit- 
tery made a net, and caught great quantities of fish, 



which supplied ourselves and manv others; that not- 
withstanding it was thought hear three thousand cone 
in the first year, we were so providentially providedfor, 
that we could buy a deer for about two shillings, a hrge 
tbrkey for one shilling, and Indian com fur about two 
shillings and sixpence a bushel: and as our worthy pro- 
prietor treated the Indians with extraordinary homanity, 
they became very civil and and loving to us, and brought 
in abu ndance of venison. As in other countries the In- 
dians were exasperated by hard treatment, which hath 
been the foundation of a great deal of bloodshed— the 
contrary treatment here haih produced their love and 
affection." 

''About a year after our arrival, there came in about 
twenty families from high and jow GernBany,of religions 
good people, and settled about six miles from Philadel- 
phia, and called it GermantQwn. The country continu- 
ally increasing, people began to spread themseltes 
further back. And also a place called North Wale% 
was settled by many of the ancient Britons, an honest in- 
clined people, altho' they bad not generally then nade 
profession of the truth as held by us; yet in a little 
time a large convincement was among them, and divets 
meeting places built." 

'*About the time Germantown was laid out I settled 
upon my tract of land, 1 had purchased of the proprie- 
tor in England, about a mile from thence, where 1 let 
^up a house and a corn mill, which was very useful to 
the country for several miles round. But there not be* 
ing plenty of horses, people generally brought their 
corn on their backs many miles; I remember one man 
had a bull so gentle, that he used to brihg his com on 
him in.«tead of a horse." 

''Being npw settled about six or seven miles from 
Philadelphia, where leaving the chief body of Friends 
together with the chief place for provisions as before, 
fiesb meat was very scarce with me for some time, 
which I found the want of. I remember I was once 
supplied by a particular instance of Providence in the 
following manner; being in my meadow mowing gras% 
a young deer came and looked on me; I went on mow- 
ing for some time, and he still continued to look upon 
me, upon which 1 laid down my scythe, and went to- 
wards him; when I came pretty near he ran off a small 
circuit; 1 went to my work agam; he continued looking 
on me, so tliut nt several times 1 left work to go towards 
him, but he still kept at a little distance; at last goin^ 
towards him and he looking upon me, did net mind his 
steps, but ran forcibly against tlie body of a great tree 
and stunned himself so that he fell, unon which I laa 
forward, and getting upon him, held nim by the legi^ 
and a great struggle we had untill I had tired him out; 
being then in a manner^ lifeless, I took him by the leg% 
threw him on my 8l)oulders, and carried him about a 
quarter of a mile, to my house; he grew -more alive and 
struggled hard before I g^t home, but with much ado 
I secured him, and got disengaged from my load by a 
neighbour, who happening to be at my house» 
killed him for me. The carcase proved rery lerviee- 
able to my family. I could relate several other acts of 
providence of this kind, but omit them for brevity." . 
"As people began t<^ spread and improve their lands, 
the country became more fruitful, that those which 
came in after us were plentifully supplied, and with 
what we abounded began a small trade abrcMMl^ and as 
Philadelphia increased vessels were built^ and maajl 
employed. Both country and trade have been wcnder- 
fuUy increasing to this day; that from a wildemeis, the 
Lonl by his good hand of providence, hath made it a 
fruitful field; on which to look back aiid observe all the 
steps, would exceed my present purpose; yetbeing now 
in the eighty fourth year of my age, and having been ia 
this country near forty six years, and my memory pretty 
clear concerning the rise aiTd progress oif the province, I 
can do no less than return praises to the almighty, whea 
I look back, and consider his bountiful band* not only 
in temporals, but in the great increase of our meetings 
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wherein be hitth many tiuies manifested his g^reat loring* 
kindness, in reaching to and convincing^ many of the 
principles of truUif and those that were already con- 
vinced, and continued faithful, were not only blessed 
with plenty of the fruits of the earth, but also with the 
dew t>f Heaven. I am engaged in my, spirit, to suppli- 
cate, the cpntinuance thereof, to the present rising 
- generation; that as they increase, so troth may increase 
in theirhearts; that as God hath blessed their parents, 
the same blessing may remain oii their offspring, to the 
end of time; that it may be sq, is the hearty Desire and 
prayer of their 

Antient and loving friend, 

RICHARD TOWNSEND." 
'^We bare seen that in the beginning of this year, a 
meeting for business was set up, to be held once in six 
weeks, alternately at Pine t'oint, and Shackamaxon; 
this did not continue long. In about eight months, the 
fiiends seated on the land, where Philadelphia now 
stands, having a monthly meetjne there established, and 
those at Shackamaxon joining them, their meeting for 
business ceased, and that at Pme Point was annexed to 
Newtown. The first monthly meeting of these friends 
fixed in and about Philadelphia, to treat of business oc- 
curring among themselves, was held at Philadelphia the 
ninth of the eleventh month this year, when friends be- 
inr metat the usual meeting place, they took into con- 
siaeration the settlement of meeting^ of business, ac- 
cording to a practice they had found the benefit of in 
the country they came from. They agreed that the 
first Third day of the week in every month, should 
thereafter be the monthly day fortnen^s and women's 
meeting, for the city and county, and that every third 
meeting, should be the quarterly meeting of the same. 
The next thing considered, was a fit place to build a 
meeting hsuse in the city, as also the manner of buildT 
\ng it; the management whereof was referred to Tho- 
mas Holmes, John'Songhurst, Thomas Wynne, and 
Griffith Owen; the charge w«s agreed to be bom by 
friends belonging to the city. It was now also conclu- 
ded, that because some, through sickness, weakness, or 
death of relations, may be reduced to want or distress, 
. care should be taken to administer present supplies; and 
John Hart, and Henry Waddy, for the upper psrt of the 
county, and Thomas Bowman and Henry Lewis, fur the 
city, and lower part of the county, were appointed to 
visit the poor aad sick, and administer what they should 
judge convenient at the expense of the monthly meet- 

ingr'* 

•HScorgfC Fox having this year, wrote an epistle to 

frietMl* in these provinces, about their trade and deal- 
^ tng«, to which isaddcded a postscript by John Bum- 
yeat, the same as taken from a manuscript copy, are as 
follows: 
••Friends, 

Keep in the fear of the Lord God, and in the truth in 
sH your dealings, and make no advantages upon the 
times, but rather when things are high, what are to be 
sold, do you sell that so you may serve your neighbours; 
and when things are low, and cannot put off your com- 
modities without great loss, that they cannot maintain 
their families with cloaths, and the like, then do ye in 
such cases, rather give more, and so by this you will 
have the blessipgs of the Lord, when your eye is not to 
yourselves, but to serve your nation, and to do good in 
islands and plantations; for what a savour was there at 
first in those parts of the world, that did ascend into 
these parts? how just, how ec^ual, how righteous the 
Quakers were in all their deahng^? that most people 
though they are not friends, had rather have of you than 
of any other people. And so through your faithful! 
dealings, you were ready to take away all others tra- 
ding through your honesty and plainness. But now 
friends, on the contrary, there is an ill savour come 
from those parts of the world, into these parts, that you 
are not as you were in the begftnning, and therefore 
friends, all mind the lord, for your outward things are 



h*isi and deal uprightly, and righteously and justly, and 
let not outward things lift you up, or throw you down, 
but live above them: and if God give you increase, let 
not your hearts be set upon it, for outward things are 
uncertain, and have wing8,and will flee away, and there- 
fore trust not in them, but in the living God; and let all 
your words be seasoned with g^ce; let your conver- 
sations preach to the world, that your lives may judge 
the world; and your doings, theirs; if you intend to have 
the blessing of the lord; for the Lord redeems from the 
earth , that he may reign upon it, and so on ■ all earthly 
things. And -so let truth Snd righteousness fly amongst 
you, and honesty, that you may be a good savour to 
God, in the hearts of all men. For I know in some pla- 
ces in those parts, there hath been a great occasion 
given by some of tiie ignorant, to open their mouths, 
and to speak evil of the right wi^ of the Lord, and to 
blaspheme his holy name, but such will bear their own 
burdens. And therefore, all mind that which did at 
first convince yout that in it your minds may be kept 
low; and through it, all may be condemmed that hath 
gotten up, that is'contrary to the light of Jesus and the 
power of his holiness: That in the light, and in the 
life and power of the everlasting God, you may live in 
lowliness of mind, and in meekness and quickness; and 
have fellowship in the same life, light and power 
of God, which was before the deril was; for that is got- 
ten up contrary to that which hath convinced you, and 
into things, which the judgment of the world comes up- 
on you for, which they can see and judge, is for con- 
demnation; and though that, fellowship and unity hath 
been lost; and so all that comes into the true fellowship 
that is everlasting, the power of God, and the light 
and life, must come down to that, which at first con- 
vinced them and keep in the lowliness and humility, 
learning of Christ, Jesus, and so, all that is contrary, 
must come to judgment, and be judged by the truth 
and the light and the life in you all; that so you may 
live in the light and life- as children of the light, and 
serve God in the new life; and so in it you will have 
fellowship with God, and one with another. No more, 
but my love. ' G. F. 

"After that riches doth increase, take heed of setting 
your heart upon it, less it become a snare and plague 
to you, for when you were faithful at the first* the world 
would refrain from you, and not have conversed with 
you, botafler, when they saw you were faithful and 
just in the thing that is righteous and just; then they 
came to have commerce and trade with you; because 
they knew you would not cozen and cheat them. Then 
you came to have more trading, double than 
ever you had, and more than the world. Then is the 
danger and temptation to you, drawing vour mind into 
it, and clogging them, that you can hardiy do any thing 
to the service of God; but these will be_ crying, my 
business! my business! So your minds will go into the 
things, and not over the things. So therein you do not 
come to the image of God, in which is dominion. And 
when your mind is got into the riches and cumbered, 
you go back into that which was before, and then the 
Lord God, will cross you, and stop you by sea and 
land, and take your goods from you, that you should not 
be cumbered, and your customers; and then that your 
minds which is in it that will fret that is out of the pow- 
er of God. . G. F. 

''And likewise all that dealeth or tradeth in the things 
of this world, and do not go beyond your ability, nor - 
reach at thingps beyond your capacity, nor g^ into many 
trades; lest you loose all; but keep in that, wherein you 
may answer all men in the things that are right and 
just, your word, your yea and nay, your place, so that 
in all your calling^, you may answer that of God^ in all, 
in truth and righteousness. For every true christian's 
conversation ought to b« heavenly- without covetous- 
ness snd every one's conversation to be as becometh 
the glorious gospel of Christ, the power of GM, and 
strive not to be great in this world, fur the earth b the 
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Lard's; he fp^etb the increttet »nd if thou be blessed in 
thy basket, field, or store house, for the fruits of the 
sun and moon, are the Lord's, Deut^3.14, so if they do 
increase, set not your hearts upon them; but upon the 
Lord that doth increase them; for in all things the Lord 
is to have the heart I'herefore let it not go down in a 
multitude of incumbrances^ 'and be swallowed up in the 
earth, and become like tlie fbol that had g^otten nfHicl}> 
mnd his barn too little, would build bigger, and then his 
heart should be at rest. And did he not then lose alP 

G. P. 

•nfou that are governors, judges and justices, when 
that you do sit in judgtnent, put on righteousness, and , > 
be cloathed with it* so that your judgment may lie as a 
robe and a diamond; so that when you are heard,^3rour 
tongues may bless you,and the eyes may give witness of 
your justice^ who delivereth the poor that cry, and the 
fatherless, and them that hath none to help them; so. 
that the blessing of them that was ready to perish, may 
come upon you,who cause the widow's heart to sing for 
joy, and are legs or feet to the lame; and eyes to the 
blind, and are fiithers to the poor, and widows, and 
fatherless, and to search c%t all causes, and to break the 
jaws of the wicked, and to pluck the spoil out of his 
mouth or teeth of the devourer; so that your glory may 
he fresh and rest upon you; and your bow may be re- 
newed in your hand." ^ , 

<*And Job said, the stranger did not lodge in the 
streets, and I opened my door to the traveller, and I 
have not withheld my hand from the poor; nor the poor 
fh>m his desire, or have caused the eyes of the widows 
to fall, or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the 
fatherless have not eaten thereof. If I have seen any 
perish for want of clothing, or any poor without cloatli- 
Ing or covering; if his loins have not blessed me, and if 
he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep, and 
if I have lifted up my band against tile fatheiiess, >\hen 
I saw my help in the gate; then let my arm fall from my 
shoulderblade, and my aiyn be broken from the bene." 

••And if 1 rejoiced because my wealth was great^ and 
because my hand hath gotten much: And if I have 
made gold my hope; or said to fine gold, thou art my 
confidence! And if I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness; and my heart has been 
secretly enticed; or my mouth hath -kissed my hand: 
this also was an iniquity to be punished by the judge, 
ibri (viz. in so doing) should have denied the God 
that is above." 

"If my heart has been deceived by a woman: or if I 
have laid wait at my neighbour's door; this is an heinous 
crime, and it is an iniquity to be punislied by the judge. 
Job. 31* 

**And if my land cry out against me, or that the fur- 
rows thereof complain; if 1 have eaten the fruits there- 
of v^ithout money, or have caused the owners thereof 
to loose their life; then let thistles grow instead of 
wheat, and cockle, iqstead of barley. Here is an ex- 
ample and a pattern <J a judge, a prince, to be follow- 
ed by them that own the scriptures in life and con- 
versation, and not in word only, but in practice, Tbou 
shall not rule with rigour, Levit. 25.43.53, but fear God, 
for by me, saith wisdom, princes rule, Prov. 8.16; and 
nobles, and all the judges of the earth, and so let first 
the peace of God rule in all your hearts. Coll. 3. 15. 

••Andif you do not know how to rule your own fa- 
miliet, then you are not like to know how to rule in the 
elrarch of Christ, or to rule them that are without, that 
cannot rule your own ^miliea and children; 1 Tim. 3.5. 
And all men must know that God rules in the kingdom 
of men, Dan. 5. 21, a ruler must not hearken ta lies, 
Prov. 26* 12; if he do, all his servants are wicked, for 
rulers are not to be a terror to good works, bu^ to evil 
werks, Rom. 13, 3, and he that rules, is to do it with 
dinigence, Rom. 12. 8, and David saith, he that ruleth 
over them, must be just, ruling in the fear of the Lord 
God, 2%am. 23. 3, for all are to know that God rules 
by his power over all forever, and bit kingdom rules 



overall. Psalm 66. 7: 10349^ and therefor* all art to 
mind their spirit and power from him, and not to gneve 
his spirit, or abuse his power. Danid was mada chitf . 
of the Governors, Dan. 2. 48, and ws« a wise governor; 
and Joseph was Governor over all the land S( Egypt, 
or ilia land of Uam^ a just governor. Gen. 42, 6; b«it tbc 
kingdom is the Lord's, atid he is governor among tbc 
nations, Ps. 22, 28,and over all govempra among tbemA 
the apostle, 1st Peter, 2, 14* submit yourselves to evety 
ordinance ^f man, for the Lord's aake, (Markl) 
whether it be to the^ king, as supreme, or to 
governors as to them that are sent by him, fisr the 
punishment of evil doers, and fofr the praise of them that 
do well, for so is the will of God; that ^ith well doing, 
ye may put to silence the ignorance of fooUah men: see 
their end, 1 Corr. 12, & 26, and belpi^ govemora. Gad 
and Christ hath placed in his ohurch, mnd these arc gift- 
ed with spiritual gifts, spiritual men. 

Read these scriptures, and practise them. 

G. F. 
••Dear Friends, 

I also was willing to let you kmiw, that oar intetiq; 
this year at London was very quiet &|>eaceab]e} & hkm- 
ed unity and comfortable fellowship in tke poverand 
love of God, was witnessed among us^ and we galbeied 
up in that together into that care and coneem, wbicb 
the state of the churches of Christ, in this tryini^ d^, 
did require. For many of our frienda in divers plaots 
of this nation, is under great suflferinga for their ttsti- 
monies, but otherwise the truth previula^ and gaids up- 
on many hearts, and through these trials God will msg^ 
nify in the end, & crown his people with dominion, fer 
through suffering, will the lamb, and bis humble aad 
faithful folluwers have the victory. We had also sc« 
counts from divers countries of the prosperity of tmtli, 
and the estateof friends, they eariy meeting being lately 
over in Holland and the countries that way, and Irelaad 
and Scotland, and an' account in letters to the yearly 
meeting of the state of things among Friends, and the 
affairs of truth, to our great comfort, and therefore it s 
desired (that if the Lord should order so, that we msf 
meet together, as hitherto we have done, and intend, ■ 
he permit to do) that you in America would endeavonr 
to send over against that time, from the aereral eottB* 
tries, an account of the prosperity of truth, and how it 
faces among you, as to the aifiairs thereof; that at that 
meeting Friends may have an account %nn you, as «t 
have from other paria, and for this end/ it was desired 
by dear G. P. whom many of you knoW|hath a gene- 
ral care upon,him for the good of the whA tKxly,thatst 
your half yearly meeting in the latter partJOT* the yearjmi 
might draw up an Episde which might be sent to be st 
London at the yearly meeting erery year and 
so from your half year's meeting in eveiy pboti 
there may be an account given yearly, which will be a 
rt;fi*eshment and contort to Friends. And therelbit,ss 
it is desired if this come in time to your half-year's meet- 
ing this fa Hi you will be mindful of it and answer the * 
desire of Friends, and let copies of this be sent to Ti^ 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and ta 
Long Island, Rhode laUnd, and Sandwith, and where 
there may a service or scituate,if the half year's meetiiig 
be there, and to Barbadoes, and to4he Leeward Islands* 

lAaitfuid, ithmo. 19, 1682. 

JOHN BURNYEAT." 



CULTIVATION OF {$ILK. 

Mb. FsssEiTDXH — I enclose a letter from P. S. Dv* 
poircsAU, Esq. of Philadelphia, on the culture ^ A 
which contains much important ii^ormation and e?tac« 
such a liberal and patriotic apirit, that it woidd be ^mg 
great injustice to the whole community, to vitholdn 
fi-om publication. 

The life of that illitftrioos scholar and jurist basbcvn 
marked by a zealous devotion to the best tnterests af 
his country. He commenced hia distinguished care^ 
as an officer of the Revolution, — in literaturo and sci» 
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ence he has mttained an exalted station in both bemis- 
pherev^nd we now behold him, in the fulness of years, 
prosecntinf^ investigations, subseirient to all the great 
branches of national industry, with the vigor and en- 
thuuasm of youth. 

If we look back only a few years, and recollect what 
has been accomplished, it will not be difficult to appre- 
ciate the imnense value of the experiments he is so 
generously making, and the consequences which roust 
result from their success. 

In 1784 an American vessel was seized in Liverpool 
for having on board *eigki boks* of cotton, as it was con- 
sidered impossible that they could be the growth of this 
country; and in 1829, there were imported into that city, 
from the United States 640,998 bales. 

But a few years since, there was not a cotton manu- 
liactory in the Union, and now, in the single village of 
Lowell, which is a creation of yesterday, a thread is 
daily spun, which would extend more than five times 
round the earth. 

I sincerely regret, that I unintentionally rendered my- 
self obnoxious to the gentle rebuke of my venerable 
«x>rrespondent. 1 was aware of the commendable ex- 
ertions of Mr. Vernon of Rhode Islsnd and of Mr. Cobb 
€>f Dedham, to advance the cvlture of silk, and am hap- 
py to learn that they are aa well known and as highly 
estimated at a distance, as at home, and to avail of this 
occasion, not only to bear testimony to their merits, but 
to aver that Hn their own country,' all are ready to do 
tbem honor, and are proud to claim them as fellow* 
Cftizeos, who have deserved well of the republic 

Most respectfully. 

Tour obedient servant, 

Brinley pUK*. Boxbwg.^ „ j^ g DEARBORN. 

Philu)xlfhia, Aug. 28, 1830. 
ff. A, S, Dearborn, Esq,— ') 
Koxbury, Mass. 3 

Dbah Sib^I have received the 4th No. of vol. 9th 
of the New England Farmer, which you have had the 
goodness to send to me» containing an article written 
by yourself, in which you are pleased to ascribe much 
more merit to m^ weak efforts for promoting the cul- 
ture of silk in this country than they are in strict jus- 
tice entitled to. The first impulse to this important 
branch of agriculture, was given by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, in the year 18^6. — 
Since which time Mulberry trees have been planted and 
silk worms raised in various quantities in the different 
parts of our Union; but no means appearing of making 
that culture profitable, there was danger of its being 
speedily abandoned, as it has been repeatedly in this 
country and in many parts of Europe. As cocoons can- 
not be exported in kind, nor can they be used in man- 
ufactures without a certain preparation called reeling, 
or spinning from the coccons, unknown among us, the 
fknner or planter did not know what to do with those 
that bis silk worms produced, and they became a prey 
to rats or devouring insects. 

It is true that in Connecticut snd in some other parts, 
«kind of inferior sewing silk was made out of the co- 
coons, which found no cash price in our commercial cities 
and could only be dis])osed of by way of barter. It is 
true also that by a similar process, some of the coarser 
•tufifsy such as vestings, stockings, gloves, and perhsps 
even ribbons, might have been made; but it is now well 
known that all those articles in Europe are made of floss 
or refuse silk, and that the finer material is reserved for 
those delicate stuffs, for which we pay yearly so large a 
tribute to Europe, and particularly to France. 

To reel or prepare the silk for making these finer 
stuffs, is an art, known only in its perfection in the north 
of Italy and the south of France. Even in China, the 
native country of the silk worm, the material is not so 
well prepared as it is in those two countries. In the 
Turkish dominions And in Bengal, the preparation is 
Vol. VL 25. . 



still inferior. As to the latter country, I beg leave to 
quote the opinion of an English silk broker, comm*uni- 
cated by the respectable house of Rathbone, Brothers, 
Sc Co., of Liverpool, to a getleman of S. Carolina, in a 
letter received in the course of the present year. Every 
thing,' says the silk broker, 'depends on the proper se- 
lection and reeling of them (the cocoons) into the hanki^ 
although our importations from the East Indies are great 
and this trade is of such vital importance to our 
successful competition with the Continent (of Europe,) 
it is to be regretted that neither the East India Company, 
nor the private merchants, have hitherto employed any 
competent person to superintend the reeling of the silk. 
If that were done, I have not the slightest doubt but that 
silks of the Eastern production would render us alto- 
gether independent of either France or Italy; for it if 
an established fact, that silk of the best quality can be 
produced in the East Indies at a lower rate than in Eu- 
rope.* 

This speaks volumes — It is evident that if eempeteni 
persons to superintend the reeling of silk could be easily 
procured from Italy or France, Great Britain, situated 
in the vicinity of those countries, and having such a high 
interest to promote, would have obtained them. The 
reason why it cannot be done is this. In the filatures 
of Europe, the mechanical process of reeling is per- 
formed by women; under the directions of overseers.* — 
The women are ignorant, being taken from the very 
lowest class of the people; no consideration can induc« 
them to leave their native villages, much less to cress 
the seas; the overseers are few, and generally men ofai^ 
advanced age and have families — They are well compen- 
sated for their labor and have no temptations to emi- 
grate. 

The great desideratum, therefore^ in the United 
States, is to learn the art of reeling silk for manufac- 
turing those stuffs with which our females are almost 
universally clothed, and not only to learn but to dissem- 
inate it through the whole country, as it has been m- 
certained that the cost of transporting cocoons from one 
part of the Union to the other, would render them 
valueless to the grower, unless filatures were establish- 
ed in his immediate neighborhood, or at some reason- 
able distance. 

A fortunate chance in the course of Isst summer, 
brought Mr. D'Homergue to this country, a young man 
25 years of sge [now 26] well skilled in the art of reel- 
ing silk from the cocoons and in other branches of the 
silk manufacture. His work, which no doubt you have 
seen, entitled *£ssays on American Silk,' made him 
p;enera]ly known, and Congress took so much notice of 
it,as to refer it to their committees on agriculture* The 
committee of the Mouse of Representatives, perceiving 
the importance of keeping this young man in the coun- 
try, reported a bill to the House the object of which 
was to employ him in teaching the art of reeling silk to 
60 young meo,to be selected from the different States in 
the Union in certain proportions, who, when sufficiently 
instructed,might establish themselves as directors of fila- 
tures in their respective neighborhoods, and employ 
women to perform the mechanical work under their 
direction. Thus the art of preparing silk would be 
introduced in its perfection, equally and uniformly 
through our esitensive country, and the results might 
be easily anticipated. 

This bill, however, in consequence of the pressure of 
other business, could net be taken up at the last session, 
& lies over till the next, when the fortunes of this country, 
as far as they depend upon silk, will either be effectud- 
ly secured or put back for a period, the duration of 
which cannot be foreseen. 

Determined, however, as fsr ss depended upon me, 
to keep Mr. D'Homergue in this country, at least until 
the next session of the national legislature, I have re- 
solved to employ him during the present sestiiun in ma- 
king experiments on American silk, whereby the na- 
tion might be still more fully convinced of the import- 
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lice of the art be profestes. For this purpose 1 have 
purcbftied cocoons, and established an experimental 
filature in this country, in which ten reels are at work. 
My object is to teat the price which our raw silks will 
produce in the markets of England, France, and Mexi- 
COfinto which last country large quantities of thcraw ar- 
ti<^e are annually imported, as they have silk manufac- 
tures and do not raise silk worms, but import that ma- 
terial from abroad at a considerable expense . I expect 
no profit from this undertaking; as far as I can judge, on 
the contrary, there will be a not inconsiderable loi>s; but 
it is not profit that I have in view. Experience in every 
thing must be purchased. 1 have fixed a sum, which I 
am willing to lose, and which 1 shall not regret, if the 
countrv is benefited b^ it. The silk that my filature 
baa hitherto produced, is of the most, beautiful kind, 
^and w at least equal, if not superior to any in the world. 
I would wish to try the quality of the silk cocoons raised 
by ailk worms on the leaves of the wild or red American 
•mulberry, but I have not been able to procure a suffi- 
cient quantity for that purpose. In general, I have 
found it difficult to obtain cocoons; because their value 
is not yet known, and the profit to be made by the 
#ale of them not sufficiently afcertained. Therefore I 
jiiatl not be able to carry my experiments to the extent 
I bad at first contemplated. But this difficulty will 
vanish in the course of another year. A great impulse 
Km been given, and I have no doufa^t that more cocoons 
will be raised next summer than will be wanted for any 
object that this country will be able to compass. 

In the recess of my filatures, occasioned by a tempo- 
lary deficiency ofcocoons,desirous of doing every thing 
in my power to show what might be done with Ameri- 
can silk, 1 have prevailed on Mr. D'Homergue, out of 
the silk that he has reeled and prepared, to weave the 
9ag of the United States, and he is now engaged in the 
■rork, which is expected to be finished in about a fort- 
night The warp is already fixed upon the loom,the silk is 
dyed» and next week the weaving of the webb will be- 
gin. The flag will be twelve feet long by six feet 
Fide, and so fine will be the texture of the stuff, that it 
ip expected that it will not weigh more than twelve 
ounces. This flag is intended to be presented to the 
House of Representatives of the United States, as a 
peautifu] specimen of the first result of real value, which 
the impulse which they have given has produced. It 
irill ^onr tltat the finest of silk stuffs may be made in 
Ibis country. 

; It baa not been an easv task to produce this result. — 
^very thing, even the loom,hashadtobe made new and 
Sot tlMtl only purpose. The machinery, too, occasioned 
much difficulty — there are implements necessary for 
weaving ttlk» different from those employed in weaving 
other substances. Despairing of obtaining them in this 
country^ I bad written to France for them, and they 
are not yet anived. When I least expected it, fortune 
threw in my way a voung emigrant from Europe, who 
baa made these tools in the highest perfection. The 
4ying also embarrassed me. It was generally under- 
atood that the beautiful colors of the French silks could 
not be imitated here. What was my delight when I 
discovered two other emigrants, a Frenchman and a 
CermaHy just set up in the dying business, and who have 
dyed our silk with the most brilliant red and blue, (the 
jcolors of our flsg) so that nothing can surpass that beau- 
tiful coloring{ 

I have also discovered that we have in this country, 
from Englafid, France, Germany and other places, 
manufiicturersof silk of almost every description. We 
have silk throwsters, silk dvers, silk weavers, silk manu- 
frcturers, all but good reelers, without which the labor 
of the others must be at a stand. These are all waiting 
for employmentv some of them being in very poor ci**- 
cumstances. All we want is the art of reeling, and 
every thing else will follow. As to mulberry trees snd 
silk worms, let but a good price be given for the co- 
coons, and they will be produced in <}uantities as if by 



magic. Everything, as the silk broker says, deptndiup^ 
on good reeling. 

Having Rpoken of silk throwsterst I ought to sty tkit 
the operation of ihrowtting will be the only one thit 
our flag will not receive. Throwsting consists in uai- 
ting and twisting together by means of machinery, k* 
veral threads of silk; so as to give them the required 
size and strength; a throwsting mill, as it is called, is a 
very costly article, and cannot be had in this city. Mr. 
D'Horoergue asserts that no other but American silk 
(such is its nerve and strength) could be wore without 
undergoing that operation. What succedsneon be 
will employ for it 1 do not know; But I think 1 msy sile- 
ly say, that the flag will be as beautiful a web of silk a» 
can be produced anywhere. 

As I have thought. Sir, that it would be agreeable t» 
you to know the progress we are making in this city is 
the important business of American silk, I bare taken 
the liberty of extending this letter to its present enor 
mous length, for which 1 shall make only the cooboq 
apology, that 1 could not make it shorter.' 

As m your article in the New England Farmer, ysa 
have noticed citizens of different states who hare excit- 
ed themselves in the cause of American silk, I bare 
been not a little astonished that yon have left oot tbe 
men of New England, and particularly William H.Vc^ 
non, Esq. of Newport, R. land Jonathan H. Cobb, Esq. 
of Dedham, in your own atate. I hope the profcrb 
does not hold with you, that, that^no man isa propbet 
<in his own country;' at any rate, it will not benabt* 
coming in a Pennsylvanian to give due credit to tbe 
meritorious efforts fo those two tons of the reoowasd 
pilgrims. 

I am with great respect, dear sir. 

Your mst ob't. bumble servant, 

PETER 8. DU PONCEAU. 



F«r the Register of Penntylranla. 

The perusal of the interesting details, and nest nA 
pleasing stanzas which you have, inserted relatifetottc 
battle and massacre at Wyoming, has strongly broopt 
to my mind the delightful hours apent during • ^ 
there, some years since, amid the agreeable ajropwy 
of its inhabitants. They remind me of a boybh effo* 
sion, perpetrated at the time, which if it pois«s Bt 
other merit, has at least that of having been pro^^ 
under the impulse of fresh feeling^ and vivid rccoDeC' 
tions. Should you deem it worthy insertion, it is at yotf 
service. 

It is necessary to remark that in this fragment, there 
is employed a different accent of the word W^fwj"?? 
from that in the piece you have already printed;^ n 
which the author has followed Campbell, and P'jjjy* 
Halleck. The local pronunciation and originsl Iww" 
usage are, I believe, decidedly in favour of that here 
adopted. , 

The Belvidere bard, who, it seems, is a vetsry « 
"Apollo" in more senses than one, speaks, I P^^^J*^ 
figuratively when he describes "one solitary lute" » 
having celebrated the beauties of the SusquehanssJ- 
He certainly does injustice to the individual Isst nswwt 
and he has now his own harp to add to the list. WJ 
may ask too, what has become of the ••Frontier Mwl, 
a production of the neighbourhood. The ^^*^r][^ 
ming, both Lenape and Anglosaxon, is well adaptedw 
call forth poetical efforts; and there have *>^«'*»*J"^ 
lieved, others than those we have mentioned. ^^^ 
the choir, if tbe present monochord can eacspe P^'^ 
lar reprehension, it is perhaps as much as a ret»n>w^ 
ambition would ask. 

PhUadelphia, July 1830. 

WYOMING. 

Wyoming's sons with active cafe. 
The rifle and the ball prepare; 
And, buoyant, round their limbs they flirt 
The war's romantic hunting shirt. 
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Their woodland scouts announce the foej 
And Brandt and Butler u ell they know, 
And, firM with rage and fell despite. 
They rush to seek the welcome fight. 

They vow'd to meet the black array 
In arms within the rocky way — 
That human limbs, besmeared with blood. 
Should be the wolf's and vulture's food. 

And true their toW{ the shaded dell 
Runfc f>r And wide the battle yell; 
And long, from ev'ry shelter'd spot. 
Was hetud the quick, explosive shot- 
Behind each tree and* mossy stone 
Arose a warrior's dying groan; 
And there, upon the manly dead. 
The wolf and hateful buzzard fed — 

Wvomi ng never mourned their fate 
Within the dark snd narrow strait; 
But piteous, in the face of day, 
A black and smoking ruin lay. 

And long upon their bleeding rear 
Hung swift pursuing death and fear; 
And many an axe, embrued with gore. 
The tufant and the mother tore. 

For this the tribes of mighty name 
Forsake their fathers' seats of fame; 
And in Canadian wilds, deplore 
Their burning towns and streaming goi e. 

But now no more the peaceful land 
Dreads slaught'ring axe and blazing brand; 
Nor ever more shall murder reign 
O'er blithe Wyoming's rich domain. — 

B. C s. 



PROCBEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Thursday evening. Sept, 9 th. 

The city commissioners made a report of their ex- 
penditures. They concluded their communication with 
the following statement 

The commissioners have had a complete survey made 
of Dock street sewer, from the mouth to Fourth street, 
and from the report of the masons, it appears to be in 
good order, except opposite to where the Walnut street 
sewer empties into it. There the foundation has been 
undermined by the force, it is presumed, of the water 
irom tJie Walnut street sewer, to a depth of not less 
than 5 feet. The commissioners are of opinion that it 
will require to be taken down, opposite to the mouth 
of the Walnut street sewer, and the foundation com- 
pletely rebuilt. The crown of the arch is cracked in 
consequence of the giving away of the foundation and 
Many of the bricks are coming out. The width of 
the foundation that has been washed out is about 30 
feet. 

A petition for paving an alley between Locust and 
Walnut and 9th and 10th street s» was referred to the 
paving committee. 

The like reference was made for a petition for paving 
Broad st from Olive to Walnut, and of a petition for 
vwiucing Walnut street^ near Schuylkill to the regula- 
■, tion level. 

The committee for purchasing wood for the necessi- 
tous poor, reported that they bad expended the inte- 
rest or the fiind bequeathed to the city foe this pur- 
pose, in the purchase of seventy cords of oak wood. 

The committee on fire companies made the following 
report 

To the select and Common Coundh* 

The committee on fire Companies request leare to 
preaenttlie Annual Report— 



The committee have endearoured to discharge \m* 
partially, the duties required of them by the Ordinan- 
ce, which places under their controul, 5000 dollarsi 
to be apportioned according to the discretion of the 
committee, amongst the fire engine and Hose Cooipi* 
nies in the city, who shall agree to, and comply With 
the provisions of said Ordinances, for the purpose of 
keeping their respective Fire Hose, Engines and Ap- 
paratus, in effective and useful condition. 

The committee have certified the respective samt to 
the Mayor, requesting him to draw his warrant on the 
City Treasurer, in favour of the President of eUdi Com- 
pany, as follows, viz: 



Engine Companies 

1. Hand-in-Hand, 

2. Hibernia, 

3. Vigilant, 

4. Delaware, 

5. Harmony, 

6. Reliance, 
r. Assistance, 

8. Diligent, 

9. Washington, 

10. Hope, 

11. Columbia, 

12. Philadelphia, • 
12. Goodwin, 

14. Pennsylvania, 



Hose Companks. 

1. PhiUdelphia, 

2. Good Intent, 

3. Resolution, 

4. Hope, 

5. Perseverance, 

6. Neptune, 
r. Columbia, 

8. Southwark, 

9. Washington, 

10. Phoenix, 

11. Fame, 

12. America, 



Instiiuied. 

1743 

Januaiy 20, 1752 

January 1760 

1761 

1784 

1786 

1789 

July 4, 1791 

January 3» 1796 

1796 

November 16» 1796 

January 25» 1799 

1803 

May 16, 1806 



December 15, 1803 

March 8, 1804 

April 11, 1804 

February, 1805 

May 27, 1805 

August 6, 1805 

May 1, 1806 

May 6, 1806 

Ptbniary 11, 1811 

August 25, 1817 

January 1, 1818 

September 2, 1828 



$i3ta 
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Resoltitions were passed for repaving Cherry street 
between 8th and 9th, and for reducing Schuylkill 7th 
street, between Market and Chesnut to the reguli^tioii 
level. 

Mr. Massey, from the committee on the public livid- 
ings, reported that Mr, Haven declined taking SaasaffM 
street wharf, for the unexpired time of Capt. Whil- 
den's lease) and that Captam Whildeo was willing;, to 
retain it at a rent of 750 dollars, and the wharf not to 
be lighted at the public expense* Captain Wbilden's 
offer was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Massey, antbori^ was given Uy th# 
City Commissioners to make certain necessaiy re^^aira 
to Chesnut street wharf. ^ 

Mr. Price, on the part of the Market-committee' MM 
Paving Committee, reported a bill for the regulation of 
High street east of Water. The biU was read a sfcofid 
time. The third reading was deferred. 

Mr. Johnson presented the following. '^ * 

The joint committee appointed oh the sixth of May 
last in conjunction with the City Solicitor and Repording 
SurvejTor, in relation to the laying out of certain streeti^ 
west of Schuylkill Front street, with authority to em- 
ploy additional council should they deem it necestaty^ 
Report: 

That they hare engaged Thomas Kitteta,^£sq. (.wIiik 
refused accepting any remuneration for his services) 
and have had juries of review and damages, who decid- 
ed in every instance favorable to the object^ Councils 
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had in view, in reporting all the streets petitioned for 
as public hiffhwftys, and that said streets are now re- 
corded as such. 

A resolution was passed directing the Hall of Inde- 
pendence, to be leased to the Academy of Fine Arts, at 
a moderate rent, for a period not exceeding three 
months, for an exhibition of pictures. 

Mr. Graff stated that the pecuniary embarassments 
of the Academy were of a very serious character. 

Mr. Rawle stated that every other institution of this 
kind in the country, had fallen. The Academies of 
Boston and New York had ceased to exist; and it would 
reflect little credit on the taste of the city, if the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia should h\\ also. 

Other members of Councils expressed their hopes 
that the liberality of the citizens would relieve the 
Academy from iti embarassments. — PML Gaz, 



For the Re^^itter of Pentuylrania. 
BlOGEArHICAL HOTICB OV THE LATX 

OR. WILLIAM CURRIE 

▲ PHrSICIAir OF PHILAOSLPHIA. 

Doctor Carrie was bom in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, ■omewhere about the year 1754 or 55. His fa- 
ther was a native of Scotland, and for many years a cler- 
gyaan of the Episcopal church in this state. He had 
several children, of whom it is believed the subject of 
the present notice was the eldest. It being designed 
originally that William should assume the clerical pro- 
fession, his education was directed accordingly. Under 
the instruction of his father and of competent teachers 
he acquired a very profound knowledge of the Latin 
and. Greek, and a superficial ticquaintance with the He- 
brew. 

What induced young Currie to relinquish the study 
of theelogy is not known. It is more than probable 
however, that he was averse to enter the church as a 
public teacher, in consequence of his having imbibed at 
a very early period religious opinions opposed to those 
inculcated by the thirty-nine articles. I^t this be as it 
may, he made choice of the profession of medicine, and 
was entered as a pupil of Dr. Kearsley of Philadelphia, 
at that period one of the most respectable and popular 
physicians in Philadelphia. After serving out his term 
of pupilage, or apprenticeship, as it was then termed, 
young Currie attended the lectures delivered in the 
Academy of Medicine, an institution subsequently 
united with the University of Pennsylvania. The writer 
possesses no documents from which to ascertain the 
date either of the commencement or completion of his 
studies. 

At a very early period of the revolutionary contest. 
Dr. Currie appears to have entered the American army 
at a surgeon. In 1776 he was attached to the military 
hospital on Long Island, and subsequently at Amboy. 
Pttring the whole course of his life, Dr. Currie evinced 
A very great deg^e of independence in his opinions and 
^conduct. This was instanced in a very striking manner 
by his entering into the service of the revolted colonies. 
^is father was a decided tory, and viewed the opposi- 
tion of the Americans to the authority of the mother 
fipUTitry, as a most unnatural rebellion. — He exerted 
every meanf to persuade his son against entering the 
army, or if bent upon this, to permit him to use bis in- 



fluence to obt^n for him a surgeon's commisMon in ta 
English regiment. Young Currie, however, was an en- 
thusiast in the cause of freedom, and notwithitanding 
the solicitations of his parent, he conceived it his duty 
to prefer the service of his countiy, though replete with 
danger, toil, and privations, to that of her oppressor!, 
with all its apparent adfantages. 

On the termination of the war. Dr. Currie commenced 
the practice of his profession in the town of Chester, 
and soon after married. At what time he remo? cd to 
Philadelphia, the writer cannot say, but is inclined to 
think it was prev^usly to the year 1792. 

The visitation of the yellow fever in this and subse- 
quent years, gave rise to a very warm discussion u to 
the nature of the disease and its proper treatment ; is 
this controversy Dr. Currie entered with great spirit 
He maintained the fever to be highly contagious,, and 
as it was a favourite maxim with him that every disesse 
should be treated according to the degree andimpo^ 
tance of the symptoms present in each indifidual esse, 
he was strongly opposed to trusting its cure exdusifcly 
either to the lancet, purgatives, or mercury. He sup* 
posed, at first, that the disease was of foreign origin, 
and imported into this country by the sick> or in the 
holds or cargoes of vessels from sickly ports; subse- 
quently, however, he becanoe convinced that the disesse 
could be originated at home, by the emanations from 
vegetable and animal substances in a state of putre&c- 
tion, in conjunction with great atmospheric tempcn^ 
ture ; but that its propagation was owing to contagion, 
was a doctrine he always firmly maintained. To enu- 
merate all the publications of which he was the aotbor 
upon the subject of yellow fever, is impoasible^it is be- 
lieved that copies of all of them may be found in the 
libraries of the Hospital and Philadelphia Society. The 
doctor was extremely fond of satire, and we are sony 
to say that he resorted to it for the defence of his opin- 
ions in manyinsUnces, in which facts were either want- 
ing, or directly opposed to him. 

The si^bject of the yellow fever, from the mortaGly 
attendant upon its first visitstions in this countiy, ex- 
cited an intense interest among the medical men of Eu- 
rope, and the active part which Dr. Currie took in the 
investigations and discussions in relation to it, led bin 
into a very extensive correspondence with some of tbe 
most eminent physicians, particularly in London, Edin- 
burg, and tbe West Indies — the whole of this corres- 
pondence, we regret to say, was destroyed from the ne- 
glect or ignorance of the individual into whose hands it 
fell after his death. 

Under the title of " An historical account of the cli- 
mates and diseases of the United States,'* Dr. Cnnie 
published in 1792, a work of a somewhat novel, though 
at the same time highly interesting character. It pro- 
poses to present an account of the medical topography 
— the soil, climate, and epidemics, of each atate in tbe 
Union ; and a view of the methods of treatment which 
have been found most successful in these disessei 
which are intimately dependent upon location and cli- 
mate. Of course a plan so extensvre demanded for its 
proper execution an amotmt of local infbrmation and an 
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extent Qf experience which could be possessed by no I of one of our most successful practitioners, the coldness 



individual, whatcrer might be his talents or industry. 
Dr. Currie did not, however, depend upon his own un- 
assisted efibrt8->he requested information from medical 
gentlemen settled in various states of the Union, and 
from their communications he obtained much interest- 
4ng information. Nevertl^elbBs, the work as published 
in either its first or second edition can be viewed mere- 
ly as a collection of materials preparatory to an under- 
lakmg such as was originally proposed. In a country, 
however, like oar own, where improvement marches 
with such gigantic strides, a work calculated for the 
last century, however complete, would present little in- 
formation of the present medical topography of any 
given situKtion. 

This hbtorical account was soon afler followed by a 
Treatise on the Epidemic Bilious Fevers of America. 
This work is still deserving of an attentive perusal. 

Upon the discovery of iYt vaccine disease as a pre- 
ventative of the small poz, and its introduction into this 
country. Dr. Currie exerted himself strenuously to ex- 
tend its advantages, aud to remove the ridiculous preju- 
dices by which it was opposed, as well by the commu- 
nity at lar£^, as by many members of the profession. 
To this intent he published one or two pamphlets set- 
ting forth the facts which the experience of Dr. Jenner 
and other English physicians had been enabled to col- 
lect in its fovour. For the early receipt of these facts 
he was indebted to the correspondence of Drs. Pearson, 
Fothergill, and Lettsome. 

About the year 1793, Dr. Currie, having some time 
previously lost his first wife, married the widow of Dr. 
fiusch of this cityi by this marriage he had four chil- 
dren, one son and three daughters — of whom twe only, 
a son and daughter, are now living. 

Dr. Currie was early elected a member of the meidi- 
cal and philosophical societies of this state, and was one 
of the original fellows of the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians. In the transactions of this body, several 
papers by him are to be met with. He was for many 
years a member of the Board of Health, and Senior 
Physician to the Magdalen Asylum. 

In the commencement of 1811 appeared his "View 
of the diseases most preva,lent in the United States, 
with an account of the most improved method of treat- 
ing them." Dedicated to the Reverend Dr. Nicholas 
Collin. There b somewhat of a discrepency between 
the title of this work and its actual contents, for so far 
from presenting a full account of the diseases most 
prevalent in the United States, it notices but few of 
the diseases common with us, and several much less 
prevalent here than in Europe. 

This publication was in fact intended as an experi- 
ment to test the probable success of a much larger 
work, on the same subject, which the doctor had pre- 
pared for the press, and which, had it appeared, would 
have formed a complete American practice of medicine. 
8o fiir as it goes, the work we have noticed is one of 
considerable merit, and when we consider that it em- 
braces the result of more than thirty years experience 



with which it was received by the prefession, and the 
neglect)into which it has subsequently fallen, are not a 
a little surprising. 

The last work published by Dr. Currie, was his "Ge- 
neral View of the principal Theories or Doctrines which 
have prevailed at different periods to the present time.'* 
This appeared in the winter of 1815. It contains a 
brief notice of the various opinions on the subject of 
fever from the time of Hippocrates to that of CuUen. 
The doctrines of the latter, and of Brown, Darwin, 
Wilson, Rush, and Gregory, are examined with some 
minuteness. The present work was intended as an in- 
troduction to *' a more correct and satisfactory theory 
of fever," which, however, the author never published. 
In 1816 Dr. Cunie lost his second wife, and a few 
days after her death, his eldest daughter. These events 
made a deep and lasting impression upon his spirits. 
His mind was observed from this period gradually to 
give way ; and in the course of about two years it sank 
into a state of perfect childishness, and so continued to 
the period of his decease in 1829. 

As a classical scholsr, an erudite and experienced 
physician, and an extensive and successful practitioner, 
Di^Currie commanded a high standing among his contem- 
poraries. Few were more deeply read in the works as 
well of the ancient physicians as those of a later date, 
and none evinced more industry in keeping pace with 
the improvements daily making in (he different branches 
of his profession. As an author Dr. Currie was, how- 
eyer,never very popular. This was owing in a great mea- 
sure to the dry and clumsy style in which he wrote, 
and his decided opposition to the reigning doctrines of 
the day in relation to the unity of disease, the non-cen- 
tagion of fever, &c. 

In private life. Dr. Currie presented a truly amiable 
disposition. It roust be acknowledged that in the 
warmth of conversation, his love for satire would lead 
him occasionally to place in a ludicrous light the foibles 
of his professional opponents, but for this he in some 
measure compensated by always giving them full credit 
for whatever talents or estimable qualities they might 
possess. Throughout life he evinced a stern integrity 
which would never permit him to do injustice know- 
ingly even to the character of an enemy. 

Dr. Currie was a member and constant attendant up- 
on the ministry of the Episcopal Church. From some 
of its articles of faith, however, as already mentioned, 
he dissented; particularly those relating to the trinity 
and the eternity of future punishments. He was an at- 
tentive student of the Scriptures, with every portion of 
which he was intimately acquainted. His constant habit 
was to peruse a chapter in the Greek or English Testa- 
ment each night previously to retiring to rest. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Currie had amassed considerable 
wealth, he was extremely plain in his dress and man- 
ners, and strictly temperate in all things. 

To those who were poor and deserving, bis charity 
was always freely extended, as well in the form of pro- 
fessional services, as of pecuniary donations. 
Such is a brief sketch of the life and characttr of an 
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indiTiduaf, who. whether we consider his talents or his 
virtues, was an honour to his native state. The neglect 
which has been shewn to his memory by those who have 
inherited his estates, by the medical profession, and by 
the several learned societies of which he was a member* 
is truly unpardonable. 
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Between 5 & 7, A. M. 1852 is the number of degrees 
of the Thermometer during the month. 
Days* 
1852-r31— 59+ Between 5 and 7, A.M. 
2396^-30-794- At Noon. 
23274-31-75+ At Sunset. 
— Days. 
213— 3-71+Average. 
Quantity of Bain that fell, 2.02 

MILITARY MEETING. 

At a numerous meeting of the Omcizs of the FimsT 
BiTiBioir of the PxjrKSTLVAHiA Militia, held at the 
MiHtary Hall, in pursuance of public notice, to take in- 
to consideration the propriety of a parade of the Volun- 
teer Corps of the Division to celebrate the triumph of 
Civil: Liberty in France- 
Major General Caowalasxe was called to the Chair, 

and 

Lieut. Colonel Mobbis, Inspector of Division was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The following preamble and resolutions, offered j>y 
Colonel Paos, were unanimously adopted:— 

WbereaSfe the recent revolution in France is of a cha- 
racter to gratify the heart of each lover of liberty, and 
cannot fiul to be welcome to every friend of humanity; 



and we are convinced tliat the people of the United 
States have dee(>ly spmpathized with the French na- 
tion in their noble btruggle for freedom, and feel thit 
they have a great and solemn duty to perform in rela- 
tion to thst momentous event — a duty which they tmt 
not only to themselves, but to France, their eariiest al- 
ly in the darkest period of our history { — therefore be it 
by lis, as a portion of that people, 

Jiesolved, That the courage of the citizens of France 
in the hour of battle is only equalled by their prndente 
in victory, and calU for the unqualified approbation of 
mankind. 

Besolved, That, regarding the achievement of the 
French as of vast importance to that nation and of is- 
measurable consequence to the whole human racey ia- 
asmuch as it is a proof of the spread of liberal opinioai 
and the firm footing which the principles of liberty aip 
obtaining throughout Hie world, — we will celebrate the 
late glorious and auspicious event by a general parsde 
of the Volunteers of the city and county of Fhilsdil* 
pbia. 

Besolvedt That the ^Uri-cobredJU^' be displayed ia 
company with our national stancUrd, as emblematic of 
the pure principlea which gave origin to both^aad as 
indicative of the fellowship we viso to maintain with 
the people which, in time of need, sent a Lavatitti to 
our aid, and revived the hopes of our almost deapainaf 
countrymen. ^ 

The following resolution, offered by Migor Pbrit, 
was also unanimously adopted. 

Resolved^ That- as citizen-soldiers, we cannot but feel 
the liveliest satisfaction at the magnanimity, Insfdy 
and forbearance manifested by the National Gtiard, «D- 
der circumstances of extraordinary irritation and excite- 
ment. 

THOMAS CADWALADER, Cbairmaa. 
Tuos. W. MoBRis, Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL- 

0^ 1700 TO 17i». 

[COHTIHUXD FROM PAOI 155.] 

Ma Coundlheldat Philadelphia, ISth ofSth mo, 1702. 

The Btid representatives presenting themselves for 
the conference appointed hj the Governor, in relaiion to 
tiie request they had made yesterday, that they might 
proceed according to the order of privileges, that is to 
ssy that the province separating themselves from the 
teiwer counties, seeing they would not meet them, the 
iNunber of representfttives for each county in the pro- 
vince, should be advanced to eight, first represented the 
manylnconveniencies that might ensue to the province 
by a separation, as that tobacco being chiefly their pro- 
duct & ourprincipa) returns in trade to England, should 
they be separated, and beeome different from us that 
traffic would be so clogged and incumbered that it 
would be wholly lost to us, that it appeared by the pa- 
pers they had read, the proprietors rights to the said 
ooiaiitief wis under dispute in England, and that their 
inbtbitaats being ill effected, upon the provinces rais- 
ing themselves into a distinct assembly, would in pro- 
bability remonstrate to the Queen, that having hitherto 
been under the government of Pennsylvania, they were 
now njected and thrown off and so became utterly des- 
titute of all form of Government, and therefore would 
pray the Queen to take them into her immediate pro- 
tection, which would be the readiest means utterly to 
defeat the proprietary of what he was endeavouring for 
in lebtion to tbern in England, that the proprietary had 
{presented to the Queen, a memorial for her approba- 
tion of the L't. Governor, the result of which (as by his 
letter he declared) he speedily expected to hear which 
approbation, because the lower coimties were under 
dnpute and the inclinations of the court were now to 
weaken as much aa they cuuld, rather than to strength- 
en tiieproprietary claim'twas very probable would come 
to the government of Pennsylvania alorie which would 
complete their desire effectually and become the act of 
the^Queen herself, and the province be exempt from 
blame^upoa ail which, the government told them, 
tbeyjudged it would be prudent in|them todeferth^ir ap- 
plication for a separation till those matters were brought 
to some issucyand till we could hear further of them from 
England. The government further added that seeing 
the election and sitting of the aascmbly was to be by 
charter which required the first to be on the first of 8th 
tod the last on the 14th of the same month, he could 
not see how sn addition could be made to the number, 
iMtbey desired till the first of the 8th should return in 
course again. To all which some of the chief of the 
said Representatives replied, that the royal grant from 
the King to the proprietary was only for the provinces 
bounded 12 milea northwards of Newcastle, that it was 
on that grant or charter only the severbl first purchasers 
•f Und from the proprietary embargoed and that they 
expected the pnvile^s of it accordingly, that they had 
idwaya hitherto by being yoaked with the lower coun- 
ties instead of enjoying the liberties they expected by 
the ro3ral charter, been perplexed and confused so that 
nothing for the provinces and their real good could ever 
be advanced. That they had long groaned under the 
hardships of it, and now an opportunity by the proprie- 
tary grant being put into their hands to ease themselves 
of those troybles, they judged themselves obliged to 
make use of it for their own safety and quiet for the 
iiitnre, that delayea might at this juncture prove dan- 
gerous. Rerolutions and changes having of^en so un- 
expodedly come upon governments of which even this 
wis once an instance by Col. Fletcher, and therefore 
they requsted thev might not be deferred for the en- 
creasing the number might probably be done by the 
Goremor's writts and there could be no difficulty there. 

But the Ciovemor still pressing to the Representa- 
tivct the unreasonableness of such a rupture upon the 
several arguments aforesaid, and that there could not 
possibly be any danger olP deferring their application for 



some time, especially till they could find a means tp do 
it more honourable and with less blame from the lower 
counties, who would complain they were thrown off 
without notice or warning. The whole was further dia- 
coursed and at length concluded, that a free conference 
between the members of Council only and the said Re- 
presentatives should be appointed and accordingly it 
was appointed to be held that evening, upon which the 
Representatives withdrew. 

And the Board entering into consideration what heada 
would be chiefly necessary to be debated and what ar- 
guments used, it was resolved, that the members of 
Council who were to manage at the aaid conference 
should propose. That, whereas, the members of the 
lower counties in the last assembly, when the Pro- 
prietary granted the said Charter, seemed not to regard 
or accept of it, for which reason it is most probable^ 
they had made no election. And, whereas, some per- 
sons of the said counties since the Province bad elected, 
have declared that had writa been aent to their ^eriffi 
as is usual they would have elected together with the 
Province. 

To the end it may not appear, that the Province doth 
designedly throw off and separate themselves from the 
said counties without any cause given on their sides^it 
will therefore be highly for the justificatinn of the Pbo- 
vince (should they prt)ceed) aa well aa j[u8tiGe to the 
said counties, that they have an opportunity of appear- 
ing given them, that measures may be better concerted, 
and that should they refuse or neglect to choose or lepd 
up members, the Province will then be clear, and that 
from hence no manner of inconveniency can be imaginjpd 
to ensue, for so small a time as may be sufficient to jM" 
sue writts, appoint a time of election, and know their 
resolutions. And further, that the members of Council 
press with all earneatneas, the argumenta that have be- 
fore been used and endeavour to convince them, U^at 
notwithstanding the practises of some who appearing 
their friends, would impose upon them and lead them 
to confusion, the Governor and Council neither have 
vor possibly can have any other scope in these d^tca 
with them their truest and most real adrantage* 
all being embarked on the sanne bottom. And then 
adjourned till ten in the morning. 

M a Council held at PhUade^hia 16M 8M mo. 1703. 
Present^ Andr. Hamilton, Lieut. Governor, 



Edw'd. Shippen, 
John Guest, 
Sam'l. Carpenter, 



Thomas Story, 

Caleb Pusey, * 

%fmk%»M ■• v/OT* !'«>'■*«•, J* M^ Secretary* ^ 

Those members of this Board who according to.tne 
order of yesterday hsd conferred with the Kepreaenta- 
tives concerning the effects that might ensue upon a 
separation, rep^ed to the Governor and the ot^er 
members of the Board. That in purauance of the aaid 
order, they had a conference with the RepreaeptatiiQea^ 
and had pressed the argument, la>.t night resolved on, 
to the best advantage, upon which the aaid Reprcsen- 
tivea seemed willing further to deliberate upon wnat 
was proposed when all mett together. 

Thii Board entered further into the consideratioi^ of 
what measurea could be taken to prevent u s^aratipn, 
upon which having spent some time it waa at length 
reaolved to leave the whole, untill it ahould appf ar 
what Uie Representatives would propose or conclude 
on. 

POSTMRRIDIEM. , , ^ 

A message from the Representativea deMred ^tkiow 
when they might be allowed to wait upon -the Oower- 
nor, to which answer was given that they might forth- 
with. :. t 

The Representatives elected to serve in Aaaemblfifbr 
the Province appeared before the Governor and Council 
and in return to the argumenta uaed and the. proposal 
made to them by the membera of Council, Jot, Gfow- 
don in the name of the rest declared; 
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Tliat having^ spent some further time in consideration 
of what had been proposed to them, the Representa- 
tives had come to this further resolution, viz. That the 
Province and Territories, having long acted in conjunc- 
tion, and the Charter which impowered them to sepa- 
rate being new and not yet sufficiently proved, there- 
fore they were of opinion and had resolved that it would 
be safer to take some further time to deliberate upon 
it, and thereupon did request the Governor, that they 
night be adjourned for a month or the like space for 
an opportunity to know the minds of those that had 
chosen and sent them. 

The Governor and Council approved their request, 
but desired to know whether this was offered in com- 
plyance with the proposal made to them, viz. that Uiere 
might be time given for an opportunity of calling the 
lower counties by writ also, to act in conjunction with 
them. But waving the question, they replied that what 
upon mature consideration they had concluded on, they 
had now delivered, and had not agreed to say any thing 
further on that head. That it was not proper for them 
to consult or direct what methods were most advisable 
for the Governor in that case to take. They only had 
to request, that they might have liberty to defer their 
sitting for a month longer, or as the Governor should 
think fit, not much exceeding that time. With which 
the Governor concurring, he was pleased to dismiss 
.them to meet again at Philadelphia, the 16th of the 9th 
ma ensuing. 

And thereupon it was ordered, That writs should be 
forthwith issued to the sheriffs of the three lower coun- 
ties, to elect four members for each county on the 2nd 
of the 9th mo. next, to meet at Philadelphia, the 16th 
day aforesaid, and by advice of the Hoard, a furro of a 
nrrit was prepared, and then adjourned to the said day. 

Jit a Council held at Philadelphia, 16M 9/^ mo. 1702. 
Present — Andrew Hamilton, Esq. Lieut. Governor. 



Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, 
William Clark, 



Thomas Stori&, 
Capt. Finney,; 
J. L., Secr'y. 



The Governor informed the Board, thf^t such of the 
members of the lower counties, chosen in pursuance of 
his writs, as were come to town, had made their appear- 
ance before him this afternoon, and that upon discourse 
with them, they had given it as their sentiments — That 
they could by no means at this time set in conjunction 
with the Representatives chosen by the Province, the 
eaid Representatives being chosen by virtue of a Char- 
ter, but they of the lower counties by writs a consider- 
able time after, to which the Governor having answered, 
that this proceeded only from their neglect of electing 
at the time the Province had done in pursuance of the 
Charter of Privileges — They replied and insisted, that 
the said Charter was never received by the members of 
the lowe^ counties and therefore they thought them- 
selves no ways affected with it. That they not having 
received it, it could not be expected they would elect 
in pursuance of what bad no virtue among them, and 
that he had told them it was signed by Jos. Growdon, 
Speaker, by order of the House, of which they being a 
part, it was equally obligatory upon them as the rest, 
but they answered that the Speaker signed that Char- 
ter at the Council Board and therefore, they were no 
House at that time, nor could he sign it by their order 
till such — Moreover, that those members of the lower 
counties who attended with them withdrew at the pro- 
posal of the said Charter and therefore were not con- 
cerned with it. The Governor added that be had used 
many arguments with them to show their mistakes as 
to their first objection, of being called different ways. 
But as to the other matter of fact, he could say nothing 
to it more than he believed, Jos. Growdon, the Speaker, 
could not be guiUy of se ill a thing, as to sign fully in 
the name of the House, what he had no orders for. — 
All whtofa being discoursed of, it waa at length resolved, 
Tliat a message should be sent to tlie Representatives 



met at Samuel Prez's, to desire their attendance on the 
Governor. After some delay, those of the Province ap- 
peared, but none of the Territories, of whicbtthe Go- 
vernor enquired the reason. 
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We adopt from the New England Fanner a letterffron 
Peter S. Du Ponceau, Esq. of this city to H. A. 8. Dear- 
born, Esq. of Massachusetts, prefaced by some perti- 
nent remarks of the latter gentleman. Just as is the repu- 
tation of our venerable townsman for profbond learning 
in the walks of jurisprudence and letters, and higkly 
appreciated as are his works in both departments, we 
doubt whether any act of1)is life will reflect more credit 
upon his character, than his unwearied labours to pro- 
mote the cultivation of silk. No hope of personal benefit, 
no prospect of aggrandizement could bare induced hb 
exertions. They seem to be purely and solely for the 
good of the country. In establishing a filaturt in thii 
city, exclusively for the objects of deUhiin|^ Mr. D'Ho- 
mergue in the United States tiU the next session of 
Congress, and of testing the price which our raw silk 
wiH command in the marts of England, France sad 
Mexico, he has proved himself an ardent patriotic Ane- 
rican. We quote his own language as to his pecuniary ex- 
pectations; **I expect no profit from this undertakingfU 
far as I can judge, on the contrary, there wiU be a notia- 
considerable loss; but it is not profit tliat I have in view. 
Experience in every thing must be purchased. I have 
fixed a sum which I am willing to lose, and which 
I shall not regret, if the country is to be benefited by it^ 
His interesting letter will contribute to awaken the at- 
tention of farmers and others to the cultivation of the 
mulberry, as well as impress upon all, engaged in nil- 
ing the silk-worm, the importance of becoming ac- 
quainted with the art of reeling the silk froni the co« 
coons. We know how to sympathise with the feelings 
of Mr. Du Ponceau at the prospect which the discb- 
sures of every day render brighter, of this bunoess of- 
fering a source 6f great national advantage andindifidii- 
al wealth. 



We thank our correspondent for his biographical 
sketch of Dr. Currie. It will give us pleasure to be 
able to acknowledge similar contributiona from other 
pens. 



The verses on Wyoming, by B-* C — , possess 
merit His pronunciatioaof the name, is sanctioned by 
the better usage. 



Our readers may expect, from time to time, acme 
curious and entertaining articles taken from ^ a^ 
chives of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The 
Council of that institution, at its late meeting, kindly ia* 
structed the publishing Committee to place at the dis- 
posal of the Editor of the Register, certain communict^ 
tions and documents of great value. The papeif allu- 
ded to are very various in their character,and have been 
accumulating since the origin of the society in 1825. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE INDIAN WALK. 
Cocnniunicated by John Watson of Buckingham, 
Bucks county Pennsylvania, and by him presented to 
the Historical Committee of the Axxbicaji Pbtioso- 
miCAK 8ocixTT» 1822. 

Willuim Penn with a number of settlers came to 
Pennsyl^anU in the year 1682. His first care Wfs to 
estftblish m good understanding with the natiyes by 
personal sociability and fiiendly acts of hospitality and 
generomty, and regarding them at men, who's rfghts 
were tiot to bo invaded either by force or fradd.He there- 
fore purchased of them a tract of land; fbr a price agreed 

M^n, of the following description, taken from the ori- 
ginal deed. 

Beginning at a white oak in the land now in the ten- 
ure of John Wood, and by him called the Grey Stones, 
over against the falls of Delaware river, and from thence 
up the river side to a comer spruce tree, marked with 
the letter P, at the foot of the motintains (this tree 

stood 140 perches above tlie mouth of Baker's creek) 

and from the said tree along by the ledge or foot of the 
mountains west south west to a corner white oak 
marked with the letter P, (on land now Benjamin 
Hampton's— standing by the Indian path that leads to 
an Indian town called Plavwicky and near the head of 
• creek called Towsisnick, and from thence westward 
to the creek called Neshaminah (this line crosses where 
the Newtown road now is, at the old chesnut tree be- 
low Doctor Isaac Chapman's lane end and along by the 
said Neshaminah to the river Delaware, alias Makcrick- 
hickon, and so bounded by the said main river, to the 
first mentioned white oak in John Wood's land (above 
Morr'isville) with the several Islands in the river. &c.. 
dated 15th J6ly, 1682. 

This purchase was limited by previous agreement to 
extent as far up the river from the mouth of Neshaminah 
as a man might walk in a day and a' half— which tradi- 
toon has said to have been executed by William Penn 
hnnself, on foot, with several of his friends, and a num- 
ber of Indian Chiefs. Jt was said by the old people that 

they walked leisurely, after ••*-- '-"'^ •— 

down sometimes to smoke 

cheese, and drink a bottle of wine, it is certain they «- 
rived at the spruce tree in a day and a half, the whole 
distance rather less than thirty miles: and the north west 
bo«n«hry being traced out and marked on msny trees 
With the letter P, for Penn; and all parties being well 
wisRed, the above deed was signed by the Indian Sa- 
cnems with their respective hieroglyphics. 

It IS certain that William Penn did not arrive in Penn- 
yi^ia for several months after the date of the above 
2JJ«d. We are therefore left to conjecture to account 
wtht inconsistency « the business might have been 



I comer white Oak marked with the letter P., standing 
by an Indian path that leadeth to an Indian town called 
Plavwicky; and from thence extending westward to 
Neshamihy creek,from which line the said tract or tracts 
hereby granted doth extend itself as far into the woods 
asa man can go in a day and a half; bounded on the 
westerly side by the creek called Ne»haminy or the 
mo&t westerly branch thereof as hr as the said branch 
doth extend, and from thence by a line to the utmost 
extent of the one and a half day's journey, and frmm 
thence by a line to the aforesa^ river Delaware, and 
from thence down the several courses of the said river 
to the first mentioned spruce tree. Dated the 28th of 
August, 1686« 

This deed was executed by the parties, and as the 
Delaware and the Neshaminah were to be the north 
east, and south-west bounds, most of the lands in Buck* 
ingham, Solebury &c. were located, and as the proprie* 
tary was much engaged in other business, the walk was 
not made when he went to Enghind, and altho* it ia 
evident from the deed that the place of beginning must 
be the west corner of the first purchase on the Nesha« 
minah, yet the Indians always insisted on going up the 
Delaware from the spruce tree — and probably for this 
reason, nothing was done in the business for six years. 
In the year 1692 a white man living at Newtown and 
Cornelius Spring, a Delaware Indian, accompanied by 
several Indians and white people, undertook and per* 
formed the walk in the Indian manner; but by whatau* 
thority or by whose direction is not now known. They 
started from the spmce tree, and walked up the riveri 
the Indians jumped over all the streams of water until 
they came to the Tohickon, which they positively refu- 
sed to cross, and therefore they proceeded up the 
creek on the south side to its source, and then turning 
to the lefV, they fell m with the Swamp creek, and go- 
ing down it a small distance, it was neon on the second 
day, or a day and a half from the time ot setting out^» 
To close the survey it was proposed to go fimn there to 
the source of the west branch of Neshaminah (ao c^led) 
tbence down the creek to the west comer of the first 



doubt would have been satisfactory to the Indians. It 
does not sppear to have been a final settlement, or 
that any thing was done relative to the subjects except 
talk about it, for forty three years. In which time a huge 
tract wss sold to a company at Durham, a fbmaoe and 
forges were erected there, and numerous scattered set* 
tiements made on the frontiers as far back as the Lsb 
high hills. The chief settlements of the Indians at the 
time were in the forks of the Dehiware and Lehigh# bo- 
low and beyond the Blue mountains. But in the sum- 



^ona hi the next year, and the deed dated back for nier season many families migrated in their way, sad 
mis reason not now known,perhaps to cover some set- c*Wncd among the white people in different plscoi^ as 
*Jw»ent already made, there might be an error in the ^" downw Pennabury manor, where they long retain- 
«*« of the original deed or in taking the copy. ed a pern&neat residenee on suflTeranoOk and altho* a 

Four years after another purchase was made of the " . • — ^-^ -• -■ -w^ 



2J;[«% the description of which is conUined in the 
"«»»Jiig extract from the deed . Beginning at the be- 

SSekkinr^'C'^'^^^'^f"^* tho grant) about Ma- 
jWkmon (Bakerwareek) from thence running along 

vJf^Tf^®^^*^ mountains west south west to a 
^OL. VI. 3r. 



general harmony subsbted between the natives and the 
white people, yet they shewed a dislike to tho surveys 
and settlements that were every yosr extending ibrther 
bsck in the woods, and as th^ presumed far beyond 
the properUmits of the land they had sold. 
In the spring of the year ir35, a surveyor amployed 
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for the purpose run and measured a line beginning subject of the walk was introducedt and the se«rral 
where the north west boundary of the first purchaat: Dc^cIa sntl writings shown »nd expired by wur ok u>- 



crossed the DuHiam road, and thence north-westerly on 
the said road to somewhere about the Haycock, and 
then turned more to the left thro' the wooda to the Le 



peal to the high authority of tliQ mx •ation^ ag«nst ^e 
conduct of their cousins f^e Delaw;tres Sec. In t private 
council among themselves, these miglity Couars of the 



high Gap in the Blue mountain, blazing the south Lakes and Woods determined to chastise and humble 
east side of the trees and saplings in the woods within their dependents, whicli they did in the following dcci* 



sight of each other. At some time before this period, a 
treaty or conference had been held with some of the 
Indians, who Teedyuscung at the treatpr of 1756 called 
pr^ender$t and said, as there was no kmg presumed to 
do national business without proper authority. At this 
conference (perhaps in 1734) both parties agreed by 
compromise, to alter the day and an haiy$ w\Tk to one 
day, and to g^ a north*west course. I'lie Indians pro* 
bably presuming that at 20 miles a day, the average of 
the preceding walks, it would not extend ^rther back 
than the hills below Durham ,accordingIy a new instru- 
ment, called a release was made probably for a trifling 
additional present of a few goods.Preparation was then 
made for a walk to be performed under tiie direction of 
the Sheriff of Bucks county, two men of uncommon 
abiRties for fast walking were employed Tor the purpose 
at five pounds each, or an equivalent in land; and the 
Indians being notified, a number of them attended, also 
the sheriff with bis sutlers, and several white men on 
horseback. About the t2th of September, 1735, at 
sonrise, the whole compsny started nom the old ches* 
mat tree abore mentioned, below Wrigbt&town meeting 
bouse, or near there. The men walked moderately at 
first, bat soon quickened their march, but the Indians 
called to them to lodUe, and not run; and the remon- 
strances being frequently repeated without effect, the 
Indians and a number of white people who had collect- 
ed to see them set off, left them in ill humor at such con- 
duct, except one Indian who continued with them du- 
ring the day. The two walkers pursued their course, 
first OB the Durham road and then by the line of mar- 
ked trees, to the Blue mountain, and going tliro' the 
Gap on alevel road, they pursued their way up the riv- 
er, and at sunset the walkers arrived on a spur of the 
Second, or broad mountain, upwards of sixty miles from 
where they had set out in the morning, where they 
piled up a large heap of stones, and marked a number 
of trees around it. They passed the night in serious 
apprehensionsi as their Indian companion left them and 
-wtent to an ludian cantieo not far off, perhaps the same 
company that had left them in the roorning, who shout- 
ed and hallooed a great part of the night. But 
Ahey were happily favoured to return next day tn safety 
to their respective homes. The north-west boundary 
was afterwards mn on the Pooono, and to the river at 
the short bend, and down the courses of the Delaware, 
by a roessurement then made more than one hundred 
miles to the spruce tree. 

Hiis scandalous transaction was the subject of much 
•oonvetsation, and an apprehension prevailed, that it 
irould soflseticae produce serious consequences. 

Surveyors were sent for nx years successively to lo- 
cate krge tracts of land in the Forks, even among the 
Indian towns. They therefore procured letters to be 
seat tojerereiab Langhorne and the Governor, ad viaing 
to remote the settlers or they would take up the hatch- 
et againat thero^ the i^atr was now become serious, and 
therefore a deep laid scheme was oontrired and carried 
Mto execution. 

The chiefs and warriom ofthe six nations were to at- 
tend a Treaty at Philadelphia m June 1742. The DeU- 
«ms, &c., were also invited to attend at the same time, 
which thejr did,'raaking nearly one hundred Indians in 
Ine whole. And as there was at that time a prospect of 
a wat betweea Enghmd & Praiioe, the six nations were 
courted to jom in the contest on the side of the English. 
Tho record says that handsome dinners were provided, 
Md the health of King George, the Proprietaries, the 
Governor, &c. weve drank in high good humour, and 
Ma ccrtvatimt* at 9ne of these aooisble caoticoes the 



sive manner, at a council at Philadelphia. Present the 
Governor and his council. Canastatigo, Schickeabmy 
and sundry chiefs of the six nations, Sassoonan, and 
Delawarea, Nuttimus and Fork Indiaps. Comad Wiser, 
Pisqultoman, Cornelius Spring, interpreters. 

Coiiassatego, onbehaU of the six nations, said; Breth- 
ren, the Governor and Cotmcil. 

The other day you informed us of the miabehairiovr of 
our brethren the Dtlawares, with respect to their cos- 
tinuing to claim, and refusing to remove from someltnd 
on the river Delaware, notwithstanding their ancestors 
had sold it by a deed under their hands and acals to the 
proprietaries, for a valuable coosidefstioQ ui^waids sf 
fif% years ago; & notwitlistanding that they thensehpts 
had years ago, after a long and full examination ra- 
tified that deed of tlf^ir ancestors, and giTen a frtsb oae 
under their hands and sealsi'sad the« yim re«|u«sted m 
to remove tliem, enforcipg >our request with a strinf ef 
WamptuTi; aflerwards you Uid on the table our owa let- 
ters by Conrad Wiser, some of our cousin's letters, sad 
the several writini^^s, with a draft of the land in dispute 
to prove the charge against our coiMins. We now tdl 
you, we have perused all these seveeal papers, we see 
with our own eyes that they have been a very uanily 
people, and are altogether in tht wrong in their desl* 
ings with you. We have concluded to remove tbesi, 
and oblige them to go over the river Delaware, aad 
quit all claim to any lands oivtli is aide for the future, 
since they have received pay for them, and it has gone 
thro' their guts loi\g ago. lo confirm you that we will 
see your request executed, we U(y down this string if 
Wampum in return for }otu^. 

Then turning to the Debwarca, holdii^ a belt of 
Wampum in his hand, spoke to them as follows: 

Cowyins-lti this belt of Wampum serve to chaatise yof, 
you ought to be taken by the hair of the head.ic stalMi 
severely till you recoveryourstnses£c become sober.Tou 
don't know what ground you stand on, nor wbatyoa are 
doing. Our brother Onas's cause is rery just and plais, 
and bis iuteationsto preserve friendship. On the etiier 
hand, your cause is bad; your hearto arc Ciar from b«aj 
upright, and you are maliciously bent to break the 
chain of friendsliip with our brother Unas U bW peepl«, 
we have seen with our own eyes a deed sif »ed by liae 
of your ancestors, above fif\y yeara ago, S» this veiy 
land, and a release signed not many yeaia af^o by soae m 
yourselves and chiefs, now living, to the nun^r of fif- 
teen or upwards. But how capse you to take upis 
you to sell land at alP we conquered . you we made vo> 
men of you— you know you are wometv Bad can »• 
more sell l^od than women. Nor is it fit you sboaU 
have the power loseU land, since you i4use it« Tlss 
land that you claim ia gone thro your gutsc f ot have 
been furnished with clothes, meat aiid dvink, by tke 
goods paid you for it, and now y<Mi waat it sgain like 
children, as you are. But what rpakes you seU hNtdin 
the dark? Did you ever tell us you had sold this hiMl? 
Did we ever receive any part even the value of a pipe 
shank from you for it ? Tou have %qU us a blind stery, 
that you sent a measeofer to us^ t0 iafom us of Ibe 
sale; but he never caoie among ti% nor we never bend 
any thing about it. Thisisaotii^ in thedwkfendwff 
different from the conduct of our six nation^ abesnce 
in their sales of knd on such occasloas* They gife vv^ 
lie notice, and invite all the Indians of thair nniled na- 
tions, and give them all a share of th* presems ihegr »- 
ceive for their lands, this is the behnviouc oftbftwi^ 
united nations; but we find you a«e neae oC oor'bleod, 
you act a dishonest part, not only in thist bat in sibcr 
matters, your ears are ettr op«n to alMMkiiir cepeiti 
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AboQtour brethren; you recetre them with gree^neu, 
andfor ail these ivAsons wechmr^^you to remove in- 
itaAtly. We don't g^re you the liberty to think about 
it, \DU are women. Take the advice of a wise man and 
remove immediately; you may return to the other side of 
the Delaware, where you came from (minisinks.) But 
we do not know whether, considering' how you have 
demeaned your»clves,you wilt be permitted to live there 
or whether you have not swallowed that land down 
your throats, as well as the land on this side; we there- 
fbre assign yoo two places to go to, Wyoming or Shamo- 
kin; you may ^o to either of those pkces, and then we 
shall fimve you more under our eye, and shall see how 
you behave, and deliberate, but remove away tivid take 
this belt of Wamptim. 

Thli being interpreted by C. Wdser into English 
'and by Cornelius Spring into the Delaware language, 
CsnassitTgo taking a string of Wampum, added further. 

•*Afier oar reproof and absolute order to depart from 
the land, you are to take notice wtrat we have further to 
Bay: Thia atring of wampum serves to forbid yon, your 
cttddren and grand children to the latest posterity for 
ever meddling in hmd afikirs, neither you, nor any that 
shall deaeem) from you are ever hereafief to presume 
\o sell any lands for which purpose you are to preserve 
this string in memory of what your Uncles have this day 
given yoQ in charge. We have some other business to 
transact with our brethren, and therefore depart tlie 
Council, and consider what has been said to yott." 

When this terrible sentence was ended, it is said that 
the trnfeefing political philosopher walked forward and 
taking strong hold of the long hair of the king of the 
Delawares, he led him to the door, and forcibly sent him 
out of the room, and stood there, whHe all the trem- 
bling inferiors foHowed him: he then walked back again 
to- bis place like another Cato, and calmly proceeded to 
4tnother subject, as if nothing ofthe kind hud happened. 
The poor fellows in great and sHent grief, went direct- 
ly home, collected their families and goods and burning 
Iheir cabins, to signify they were never to return, marched 
reluctantly to their new home beyond the Susquehanna. 

This shameftil impositron was equally reprobated by 
all dhtingnished ana candid men in the province, and it 
was seriously apprehended, that mischief would some- 
time grow out of it. But no doubt there were sonie 
knd speculators, and those who had conducted the bu- 
siness to such an issue. Who enloyed the triumph with 
Unfeefrng satisfitction, some nmilies of those Indians 
continued to come down every summer and cabin in 
the woods among their former friends, and go back 
ffl the falL But when war began between England and 
France Vn 1754, and Washington and Braddoek were 
successirely defeated, thercNCan be ne doubt, that ag- 
gresaions upon Indian rights by ferce and fraud, and 
in -general the extension of settlements by the wtiites, 
became popular aubjects of inquirjr and explanation, at 
their great council fires; even the history ofthe runnhig 
walk might then be patiently listened to. And it is 
aaid that leave was given by the Six Nations, to theh* 
cousms the Ddawares, Shawaneea 8cc. to strike the 
whHe people living o^ the lands they had been 
wronged out of. Therefore they immediately felt upon 
the back hihabiUnts of Northampton County, in all the 
Wrimman and cruel manner of Indian warfare, burning 
ftooaea and bams, killing, scalping, and taking many, 
women and children hito captivity: and these terrible 
depredations continued fbr about eighteen moivtha. And 
•tMuige as it may now appear to many in retrospect 
ttoCwt^vsUnding the evident cause and origin of the 
War, a reward of £100, was offered by the Governor 
m the pt^blick papers, for the head of Captain Jacobs, 
a»d £50 for the head of Captahi Shingask, two Indian 
warrlori* Ui this time of great public distress, there 
*#«» NMieh eonv«rsation on the subject: and as there 
Ooold be no dosbt but that it was occasioned by the im- 
poMtkm oTtlMs w*lll, it was proposed to try by way of 
experiment, bow far it would have extended if execut- 



ed June 1756, John Heston and Joseph Smith (tavern 
keeper) began to walk at the high Rocks on the Ne- 
shamina Creek in Wrigbtstown, about a mi'e below the 
Bfridge, thence up the branch north uf John Wilkinson's 
and up the several courses of the Greet to the head at 
Richard Thomas's; thence followed the County line to 
Mayer's mill on Perkioming, then crossing the Swamp 
Creek four miles from the Swamp continued West to 
Jacob Bonduman's by the main branch of Perkioming, 
then west three mites into Philadelphia county, and 
from thence continued their course into the new Cos- 
hoppen about three miles into Berks County, and four 
from Bucks County, on the West side of a lull, near a 
heap of rocks. 

Some friendly Indians visited Philadelphia and on 
conversing freely with them, and the supposed cause 
of the war being explained, a prospect opened that a 
peace might be obtained, if proper measures were pur- 
sued for that purpose. Therefore a number fVicnds or 
Quakers united in friendly association for regaining and 
preserving peace with the Indians by pacifick measures. 
Many of Uie members of this association with the free 
concurrence of the Governors, Morris and Denny at- 
tended divers conferences and Treaties at Philadelphia 
and Easton, in which their presence, and the remem- 
brance of the fair dealings of William Penn with their 
forefathers were of essential service towards procuring 
a cessation of hostilities, and finally the settlement of 
peace. Governor Hardy of New Yor)L and sir William- 
Johnston, and Christian Frederick Post, one of the Mo 
ravian brethren afforded their advice and assistance in 
favour of peace. 

Through the interposition of some persons in Phila- 
delphia, also of General Johnson and others, conferen- 
ces were held at Philadelphia and Easton with the In- 
dians; and at the latter place November 13th, 1756. Go- 
vernor Denny enquired of Teedyuscung, King of the 
Delawares, and agent of the Six Nations why the Indians 
struck the white people, and what grievances they bad 
suffered, he answered. 

Brother, — Tou have not so much knowledge of things 
done in this country, as others who have lived longer in 
it, being lately come over to tis. I have not far to gpu 
for an instance; this very land that is under me (stamp- 
ing his foot on the 6oor) was my land and inheritance, 
and is taken from me by fraud; when I say this ground 
I mean all the land lying between Tohickeo Creek and 
Wyoming on the Susquehannah. When I have sold 
lands fairly I look upon them as fairly sold. A bargain 
is a bargain. Though 1 have had nothing for the land 
I have sold, but broken pipes and such trifles, yet when 
I have sold them, even for such trifles, I look upon 
the bargain to be good. Yet 1 think I should not be iB 
used on that account by those very people who have had 
the advantage in their purchases nor be called a fool for 
H. Indians are not such fools as not to know when they 
are imposed upon or not to bear it in remembrance. , 

The governor asked him what he meant by fraud in 
relation to the sale of lands ? He answered, all the lanc^ 
extending from Tohickon over the great mountains to 
Wyoming has been tkken from me by fraud: for when 
1 had agreed to sell the land to the Old Proprietary by 
the course of the river, the Young Proprietary came 
and got it run by a straight course, by the compass, and 
by tltat means took in double, (be might have said five 
times) the quantity intendedto be lold. 

Conrad Weiser, the interpreter, and Richard Peten^ 
Esq. being asked what they knew about the subject 
thev agreed in substance, that they had heard of the 
Indians uneasiness, but referred te the final settlement 
made ofthe dispute by the judgment ofthe SixNations 
at the Treaty at Philadelphia in 174^, but when Peters 
Came out of the Council be said tl)e walk was dishonor- 
able, and could not be defended, and therefore it was 
agreed to make the Indians a present speedily, on that 
account, which was afterwards done accordingly, which 
in common acceptation goes to prove which of the par- 



ed according to the deed. Therefore in the month call- ties had been in the wrong. 
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In comequeiioe of Tecdvatcung'a complaint, that the 
Indiani had been cheated out of their land by the 
walk, some of the membert of the friendly Association 
above mentioned applied to the Governor's Secretary 
for leave to search the Provincial Records relative to the 
subject, which he refused to admit although they were 
immediately interested in the Indian claim being eztin 



gave out. The other iodian (Coabash) continiMd widi 
ttiem, to near where the road Forks at Baston, where 
he laid down a short time to rest, but on getting up was 
unable to proceed fuither. Marshall and ICates proceed* 
ed on and arrived at sun down, on the north side of the 
Blue Mountain. They started again next raomiog st 
sun rise, while crossing a stream of water at the foot of 



guished on land they had purchased agreeably to the the mountain Yeates became faint and fell, Mardisl] 
u^^^^t^^.>» * -.:.u .u> £_. -^4.1 — turned back and supported him until others came to bis 

relief, and then continued the walk alone, and arrircd 
at noon on a spur of the second or Broad Mountain, as- 
timated to be eighty sjk milea from the place of sUrtiof, 
at the Chesnut tree below Wrightstown meeting house. 
He Jays they walked from sun rise to suoiet withoat 
stopping, provisions and refreshments having been pre- 
viously provided at different places along the road and 
line that li&d been run and marked for tbem to walk hi 
to the top of the Bhie Mountain,aiid]perMnaalso aUen4* 
ed on horseback by relays with liquors of several kinds. 

When they arrived at the Blue Mountain the^ fboad 
a great number of Indians collected ezpectmg the 
walk would there end, but when they found it was to 
go half a day further, they were very angry, and said 
they were cheated. Penn had got all their |pood tend, 
but that in the spring every Indian was to bnng him a 
Buck skin and they would have their land again, sod 
Penn might go to the devil with his poor land. Aaold 
Indian said '*no sit down to smoke, no ahoot a squirrel 
but lun, lun. Ion all day long. 

He says his father never received any reward for the 
walk, althongji the Governor frequently promised to- 
have the 500 acres of land run out for him, and to which 
he was justly entitled. 

Some time alter a person came t(^4heir house harnf 
a summons for his &ther t« appear before the LordLoa- 
don in Philadelphia, his father went with him, and uai 
very particularly examined respecting the walk, bis ac- 
count taken down in writing, in order to be sent hoOM 
to England. While in Philadelphia he was strictly gustd- 
ed by two grenadiers, and not suffered to talk to anjr 
other person respecting the walk or bis present bu»- 
ness. When he was about to return home James Logta 
made him a present of i£10, as a compensation for his 
time and expenses. 

In ir54, bis father lived about 18 milea above Eaiteiib 
in the next year 200 Indians, headed by their chief or 



Proprietary's amement with the first settlers. 

There may be some small errors in the foregoing 
luurative. But it is presumed the principal facts are 
correctly stated as they have been taken from original 
Indian Treaties and froui copies and notes, made by 
John Watson Surveyor, and in some minor parts deriv- 
ed by oral tradition, directly received from persons, 
who were living at the time of the hng uxUk^ and such 
as hn^ the best opportunities of being acquainted with 
the particulars of that unhappy affair. 

It may be proper to remark that William Penn went 
to England in 1701 and died in 1718: that those who 
succeeded him in managing the executive businesa of 
the Province; especially about the year 1742, were not 
governed by those principles of generosity and justice 
that the Indians so highly respected in the conduct of 
the first worthy Proprietary of Pennsylvania or other- 
wise there might not have been any disturbance with the 
Natives during the administration of the Penn &mily 
a period of more than ninety years. 

(Signed) Jobjt Watsov. 

Buckingham^ 1815. 

The foregoing Narrative waa written by my father 
about aeven years ago» and was then published in the 
Pennsylvania correspondent printed at Doylcstown, 
from which I have copied it, but apprehending it to be 
iQCorrect in some particulars, I visited Moses Marshall 
who in his 80lh year is yet in the full possession of his 
Ikculties, and from his general character thro' life may 
Mifely be relied on, he informed me that his father was 
one of the persons employed to walk out the purchase 
made by William Penn of the Delaware Indians, that 
he has frequently heard him relate the particulars, 
which he well remembers, and gave me the following 
aeeount which I took down as he related it. 



That he always understood from his father that Wil 
Ham Penn^oon after his first arrival in this country pur 
chased a tract of land of the Indians, to be bounded by I King Teedyuscung made an attack on the whiteinhsbi- 



the river Delaware on the North East and the Nesha- 
many on the North West, and to extend as far back as a 
man could walk in three days^ that he and the Indians 
began to walk out, this laud at the mouth of the Nesha- 
manv, and walked up the Delaware, that in oneday,and 
m Aw they got to a Spruce tree near the mouth of Ba- 
ker's Creek, when William concluding thia would in- 
chide as much land as he would want at present, a line 
was run and marked from the Spruce Tree to Nesha- 
■lany, ami the remainder left to be walked out when it I means t^e small chil<^ren that were pbiyin|f in the ga^ 



tants, they fired on a company attend'og a funeral, but 
killed none, theae fled and gave the alarm, and thev sU 
got off. We went back in the year 175^ but lived un- 
til the fall of the next year on the Jeraey aide of the mth 
when we returned to the farm« Soon after about 16 
Indians attacked the house in the absence of my &tber 
of whom they always appeared afraid. One of thea 
threw his match coat on a bee hive by the aide of the 
garden, the bees came out and stung them by which 



should be wanted for settlement. 
^ That in the year 1^33. Notice was riven in the pub- 
l>ck pspers that the remaining day and a half walk was 
to be inade. and offering 500 acres of land any where 
Sn the purchase and £$ In money to the person who 
•hould attend, and walk the furthest in the given time. 
By previous agreement the Governor was to select 
thcee white persons a.nd the Indians a like number of 
their own nation. The persons employed by the Go- 
vernor were Edward Marshall, James Yeates, and Solo- 
mon Jennings, one of the Indians called Combush, but 
he has forgotten the names of the other two. 

That about the 20th of September (or when the days 
•nd nights are equal) in the year aforesaid, they met 
before sunrise, at the old Cheinut tree below Wrights- 
town meeting house, together with a great number of 
persons as spectators. The walkera all stood with one 
hand against the tree until the aun rose, and then start- 
ed, in two hours and a half they arrived at Red Hill in 



den got away. They shot one of my sisters as she 
waa running, the ball entered her right shoulder aad 
came out below the left breast, yet she got away and 
recovered, they took my mother who waa not in a con- 
ditioa to escape them, some miles and then killed her. 
There were five guns in the house all loaded, which tbey 
never touched, and took nothing away, except a coat 
with £3 in money in the pocket, beloQgi^g to Msl- 
thew Hughs who boarded with us. 
In 1758» the people having forted together the IndisHs 
come and turned the creatures into the wheat field, fire 
young men went out of the fort to turn them out agai% 
The Indians way laid them and shot two, one of whoa 
was my brother. 

His finther said the Indiana always inaisted that tht 
walks should have been up the river, along the BoaiMt 
patb,whtoh was also his ophuooiaiid thet they had bcea 
improperly dealt with^ and eheated ost of their hndi 
but would have quietly submitted if th« walk h»A^ Hit 



Bedminster, wb^re Jeonrngs •nd two of the ladiao* ' cJlteoded beyond the Blue M^ff fffiiBi 
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Froa lb* fbregoioff namtiT* of MMes Mwthall m well 
at fron whit I remember to have heurd fW>m a few old 
Mople when 1 was young» I am inclined to believe my 
Ulber muat have been mistaken in a few particulars, 
first with respect to the original purchase made by 
Willmm Peon, I believe it was three days walk, but 
when One and a half day was measured out the Grant, 
«r deed was made and executed for so much, and the 
other deed four years after for the remainder for it ap- 
pears the first walk was made by William Penn, and the 
the Indians themselves, up the river, a^od they always 
iiMMted that the remaioder should be in like manner 
neasured out b^ walking up the river and to begin 
wIktc the former had ended. 

Agmin my fiither says the day and a half was changed 
by agreement to one day and to go a NoKh West 
course. Mr. Marshall is positive that his father walked 
« day and a half, and so I have always understood it. 
He sajrs two persons of uncommon liabilities for &st 
walking were emploved for the purpose of £5 each or 
an equivalent in land. M. M. says there was three and 
givestheir names, and says they were ofTered 500 acres 
of land £S io money. Perhaps my father may have been 
led into the first nustakey from the circumstances of 
there being two deeds or Grants of different dates — ^the 
extract^from which used by liim I have now in my pos- 
•eaaion among the papers left by John Watson, survey- 
or — the others probsibly from wrong information re- 
ceived about the time the narrative was written as I re* 
member he took considerable pains and called on seve- 
ral old persons to assist him. 

I have for several years past been anxious thtt a cor- 
rect b'istory should be written of the first settlement of 
United States, as that settlement was connected with 
the history of, and interested the Indian nations, the 
true original cause and consequence to them of the 
ware that ensued between them and the white people, 
not as they have been related by interested or preju- 
diced historians, professing to live under the dispenta- 
tioa of the Gospel of peace, and proud of the advanta- 
ges of civilization, but as they would be narrated by 
jntelligent Indians, and I have been the most anxious to 
«ee such a history written, as 1 apprehend many impor- 
tant fitcts necessary thereto, even now only linf^er in the 
recollection of a.lew old men, and in a short time un- 
lesa collected at present will be lust for ever. 
A prominent fact of this description in my view is what 
has been called the long walk, and the foregoing con- 
tains perhaps as true an account of if as itisnow possible 
to collect. It is important as being the cause of the 
first uneasiness of the Indians in Pennsylvania, and the 
first murder committed b^ them in the provincct being 
on the veiy land they believed themselves thus cheated 
out of, and it appears this is yet remembered as one of 
the wrongs committed on them by the whife men of 
which they complain. , 

(Signed) Jorv Wjitsos. 

Oreenpiik, 9th of 9th mo. 1822. 
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CHAPTER V. 

[ooHTxvoxn raox faob 300.] 

Jhrival of Thomas Janney, with tome account of hie 
Ufe anddeath^Deaih of John Thonuui Bugh BoberU* 
ieUUnony concerning him — Death o/* Franeia WhtiC" 
vftU'^ProgreaB of eeitkmenti in Bueke eowUy — Hu 
arrival ana death of ThonuuL anghome^-a Aarader 
of him — Jrrivali of John Scarborough and John Chap- 
wtan'^iSnd behamour of the Indiane, 

[1683.] Thomas Janney among otheiv, came with his 
frther in the year 1683, fhmi Cheshire in England, and 
settled near the Fjslla of Delaware, in the county of 
Bttclc% Pennaylvaniai and having made considerable 
iaq>rwvemenl8, and provided fi>r his fiimily to remain 
cenrfbrtabj/, aher About tirelTo ye«n ataj in the coun- 



tty, (in which time he was also many ways serviceable 
to bis friends and neighbours,) went to visit his brethren 
in England: he staid some time in London, and then 
weitt to Cheshire among his relations, for whom he had 
a great vahie, yet he retted but little among them, but 
visited the meetings of Friends in several neighbouring 
countiesf and in the following spring travefled much 
through divers other counties where he had formerly 
visited, and then came to the Yearly Meeting in London; ' 
soon after which he was taken so ill, (having been in 
some decay of body before,) that his recovery was 
doubted; but travelling thence by short journies among 
his friends who were tender and careful of him. he get 
to Hitchin on his way to Cheshire. Here his distemper 
had so increased, that he was obliged to stop at the 
house of William Turner. He had gone through much 
hardship in the former part of his )ife in the service of 
truth, having travelled through several climates, and 
suffered by their intemperate heats and colds, so that 
his body from the remaining effects as it was thought, 
was attended with much pain, and few expected his re- 
cofery. Two of his relations coming from Cheshire to 
visit him, to one of them he said to this effect^ "Couain^ 
I am glad that you are come: I hardly ex.iected to re- 
cover so as to be able to get into Cheshire. It is some 
exercise to think of being taken away so for from my 
home and family, and also from my friends and rela- 
tions in Cheshire; I would gladly have g^t down into 
Cheshire, but I must be content however it pleasea 
God to order it: worse things have happened in this 
life to better men than I am. I shall be missed in Arh*- 
rica; Friends there were troubled when I came away$ 
I have laboured faithfully among them; they will be 
grieved at the tidingr of my death; my ftimily will want 
me; my care hath been for my sons that they mav be 
kept in the fear of God; I have been a good example to 
them; I have a care upon me that they mav be kept 
bumble while they are young, that they may bend their 
necks under the yoke of Christ If 1 am taken away I 
am very clear in my spirit; I have answered the reijuir* 
ings of God; I have been faithfiil in my day, and I have 
noihing that troubles my spirit; my spirit is^ery clear. ** 
He also expressed his concern for his brethren in the 
ministry, espechilly the young, that tliey might observe 
the leadings of God's spirit in their ministry, and not 
lean upon their own natural parts, which, he said, *^dtd 
occasion divers inconveniences." But aiter this^ reco- 
vering a little, he gotjdown into Cheshhv; anrl though 
weary in body, made 'pt^P^^^^ons to return to hism* 
mily, yet before the ship sailed, his distemper rettiming 
with violence upon him, soon carried him off at the 
house of his sister, near the ptece of his birthv She, a 
little before he departed speaking something to him 
about his family, be made but little reply, saymg, '*lf it 
be the will of God that I am taken away now, I am well 
content." He died aged sizty-th^e years, of which he 
was forty-one a public minister; and had preached the 
gospel freely in England and Ireland, as well as amonr 
his brethren in America. He had a fervent and sound 
testimony, and his conversation and course of life exem- 
plified the doctrines he preached. 

In this year died John Thoinas, of North Walesi in 
Pennsylvania, of whom his friend Hugh RobeHs» in a 
a testimony concerning him gives the following aoeoimt: 
'*The testimony of Hugh Roberts concerning hudear 
friend John Thomas, formerly of Larthguin, in the oom- 
mot of PruHyn, county of Merioneth, North Walesa d«- 
ceased. 

''He was a roan endued with great undeestandingv 
and exeeeded in this respect, most of his neighboora. 
In the year l^TZ* he came to Friends If eetingsb and was 
thoroughly convinced of the truth, and gave up in obe- 
dience to the heavenly call, though it was a time of 
great suffering. The t#o first meetmgs he was at be 
was fined, for which the informers took of him two <aen 
and a horse, and returned nothfaig. The apptaranee of 
truth was ao precious to him, that he did not only make 
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profcMion of if, but mlto wu wiHing> to wffer for ita 
■ake» which h% did valimntty. When he came MBongst 
U8a it ves in the hottest time of persecution we ever 
underwent in that part of the country. The chief in. 
fetmer, a ciionin|^ wbtle man, seeing the high and petty 
oonBtables were backward to execute their warrants, he 
intended to hare been high constable himself, that he 
might make a quick dispatch of Friends' estates; and 
most of the great men were wiUing to assist. Hearing 
of it, he went to one of the more moderate justices, and 
requested he might accept him to be the High Consta- 
ble, which was granted. The informer however went 
on, and informed against Friends, and when he got a 
warmnt, brought it to the high constable according to 
bis orders. He reoetved bis warrants time after time, 
tad telling the informer that he was responsible, be 
kept them till he had got nine, not questioning but be 
wmiM. ruin bim atlist, for there was a clause in the act, 
Hmt if the constables refused to execute their offices, 
tbey were finable to a g^at sum for every neglect; yet 
be kept his warrants till the king's declaration pot a 
stop to those informers. — ^Thus he hazarded his own es- 
tate to save bis friends and brethren. Being faithful, in 
time he hsd a gift in the ministry bestowed upon him, 
by which he was serviceaA>le to many, and though it 
faHs out sometimes, that a prophet hath not honour in 
bis own country, yet I knorw he was honoured and dear- 
ly belwed, and of great senrice unto many. He grew 
and prospered much, and continued faithful to his dying 
day. During a tedious sickness, his pleasure was in ex- 
b«rting bis friends and his wife and children to be faith- 
M to Ibe Lordb He was a zealous man against all kinds 
•f hypocrisy and d^eit We were often together from 
our childhood unto bis dying day A little before his 
depafftuve, I and some other friends were with him, he 
said, **Friends wait upon the Lord, for he is near;'^ and 
a little white afler he said '^Blessed be thy name. Lord 
God eveHlisting! thy will be done in earth as it is in Hea- 
ven^' and with such expressions, magnifying and prais- 
ing tbe name of the Lord, he took his leave of us, g^ng 
bia hand to every one of us, and in a sweet heavenly 
fhime,.be departed the third day of the third month, 
1683. HUGH ROBBRTS." 

[1684.] In tbe beginning of tlie year 16d4»departcd this 
lile, Francis Whitewell, who besides bis services in the 
goeerftfnenty among the settlers in Pennsylvania, had a 
public testimony in religious meetings, and was other- 
wise a useful member of society. William Darval was 
ebosen to aupply hit place, as a co<MicilSot for KeAt 
oottnty. 

Backs county in Penn^lvan'ia began now to increase 
in Bettlemeais further back than just along the river, 
wbere at first the earlier settlers generally chose to fix, 
for thf advantage of tbe river, and to be near then* 
friends ia West Jersey. They were already settled as 
ftr back as about Middletown, at wbich place in tbe 
latter etKl of the Ian year, a mon^ly meeting had been 
established: the first of that kind in this place was thea 



testimony of tiie same life, and in ttie dementtrsfbn of 
its spirit, to shew forth the praise and glory of the ete^ 
nal God of the wliole earth, ia that place of the WfiHd, 
wherein by a Divine hand, for that very end, We be- 
lieve he hath settled you; on behalf whereof we cry to 
God, that grace, mercy and peace may bt multiplied 
upon you in our Lord Jesust^hrtst. 

**Now sAer our endeared salutation, we recommend 
unto you these few lines, as a conftrroatien of that cer« 
tain inward knowledge, which in the spirit of Christ le- 
sus, (wherein we are known to God, and one unle soo- 
ther,) shall be given you of our desr friend and brother 
Thomas Langhome, of Westmoreland, into whose heart 
t^e Lord we hope hath pnt it to give up himself wHh 
his liamily, for jrour ^lountry in tbe w^stiern part of tbe 
world. We are the more satisfied of his integrity and 
regard to God in that matter, because we ean gromd- 
edly say, titat the Lord hath blessed him with tbe ri^ies 
and glory of his own life, and of tbe kingdom which 
bath no end) and in the enjoyment of which God hath 
made him an instrument in his hand, for the help tad 
comfort of many, and for the service of truth in tbe 
church of Cbristc an elder that bath ruled well, and b 
worthy of bonourv who in his own country bath so large 
a share thereof, that be need not covet tt>e enlargemeat 
thereof elsewhere: and for outward things, God hath 
given that plenty thereof, and dominion therein, in the 
divine life, wherein the blessing and folness is d^^ined 
to true content ; so that the glory or riches of the kiitg- 
doms of the earth he need not covet after. You msf 
lay yrur hands upon him with a ready mind, and with 
brotherly respects you may treat him, as one whom yoo 
wili find worthy, and we hope shall never be ai^amed 
thereof. And for your sakes our daar brethren and be- 
loved, being bone of your bone, the remembrance 
whereof is precious in our souls, with prayers to God on 
your behalf is it, that we are made wining to give him 
up to serve the Lord, his blessed truth, and you his peo- 
ple and church; of the body of which, Christ Jesus is 
the head, and in whom we are made OTie; and dtstinoe 
of place cannot disunite nor disoblige from being one 
another's help. And if we forget not the Lord, nor I>^ 
gleet our own salvation, we cannot forget yoo, nor your 
advantafce m him, nor htxe our bowels shut ftom ywi, 
but shall be kept in the knowledge of hrm, who is one 
in him, blessed forever. Ami, dear brethren, yoo nay 
be assured if it weie not for this brotherly resp^t, ind 
the gospel's sake which we have received, the virtue 
wbercof is sweet unto us, and the enlargement of the 
dominion thereof, we seek for over the whole earth, fcr 
the fortherance whereof God hath nnade him ait abfe 
minister, we would not have willingljr given Wm 
up info that outwardly remote part of tbe world; vboa 
whether we shall ever visibly see the fiice of ag«ni,or 
no, God alone knows; however we are content that we 
live together in that life and nearness, which as we keep 
faithful to our God, will be eveitaBting. We have been 
comforted in him in the Lord's power; and faitiifolbltb 



kept at Nicholas Wain's btuse, and began the first day be been in the work God hath called him to, which we 



of tbe eleventh month t» that year; and diivers Friends 
coming from Europe about tliis time to settle, tbe neigb* 
bourbood soon became well improved. Among other 
aeUlera was Tbemas Langhome, wbo in the sixth month 
tbia year, with several other Friends firam Westmofe- 
UndrMt sail for America, and binding in Pennsylvania, 
r^ired up hither to make their settkawots;. but The- 
nas did not long nirvtve his arrival; for bavmg puf^ 
chased bis plantation and made some improvement^ be 
M a few yearly died« to tbe great grief ef biafi^iendi and 
Beighbouvs. Hia obaracter as expressed in tbe ceitifi* 
eafee given him fay baa friends in E^aad, is worth pe» 
vuaal, and laat folfowas 

*<To tbe church of God in the Province of Pemiayl' 
wania, in Amerioat and asaembly of the first bom in 



doubt not will praise him when he isfkr from us: where- 
fore we do not part mith him, aa a fbbig ef fight vake; 
nay, if our loss were not your gain, our sorrow might 
easily be expressed, but in your advantage doth oorn- 
tisfaction stand: without grudging we present ypu w^ 
him, whom we pray God to bless, anti Mesa you in him; 
and give you cause on his belialf to bless the Lord, if^ 
btesaetb you with such fiiithfol labourers in Ids gospel, 
to your comfort. . And the Lord preserve you in a wt*- 
tftiness for ever; that God AhnigBty may the moie de- 
light to &o yon good, and multiply hia blessings «f]jj? 
you every way, and hidine your hearts to pn^y fw** 
nationr the hmd of the nativity of many of yon; i^^ 
with the blessing of his right band, be ttftblm A« 
honest hearted there, and e^ery where, who v*» ■• 



GhsMt iesiis» tke Light aind Life of met), in whom you | loves you, and pmys for the pvosperily and ^*^^*'^ 
live,. and be madtt paitakeraof that Kingdom and Glory I you and your oouiitry eveir day, and abovoall ^ ^ 
whioh bmb m eod'^gatbcffed to bo a people in the increase andforfhcnmceof the gosf»et sMiefigT^**' 
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g«tli€r wilk the rc%fi aad g oy n t mcwt of ottr Lord Je- 
siu Christ, not onljr in jdv provmce, b«t to the ends 
of the earth;. Amen! Amen! 

••From our Quarterly Meeting at Kendal, in West- 
moreland, the 4th of the 6th month, 1684, and subscri- 
bed in the name and on the behalf of the aaid meet'tng, 
by ua who are 

*< Your endeared friendaand brethren in the love 
and service of the blessed truth of our Lord Jesus 

cfanst, 

*f£dward WUson, IVilltam Rawes^ Thomas Holmes, 
Thomas Atkinson, Robert Barrowi John Arey, Row- 
land Suert, James Fell* Richard Atkinson* Robert 
Thompson, Thomas Aery, Brian Lancaster, John Pear- 
son, Nicholas Buark, Richird Skyring, Francis Flem- 
jnge, Thomas Gardner, Thomas Camm, John Thdmp- 
aon, Anthony Pindar, Jas. Thompson, Nicholas Thomp- 
son, Fklward Atkinson/' 

Thomas Langhome dying as aforesaid, . his friends 
licre had not long that satisfaction in his company, which 
th^ could have earnestly desired from their former 
knowledge of and love to him. Uis body was unadvis- 
edly interred so near Neshaminy creek, that the grave 
was supposed in soiqe years, to have been washed away 
with the bank, so that when his son Jeremiah, after- 
wwds several years Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, grew 
ap, it could not be found. 

John Scarborough, of London, coach-smith, coming 
into the country in the year 1682, broi^ht with him hit 
son of the same name, then a youth, and taking up a 
tract of land in Middletown aforesaid, became one of 
the first settlers in those parts, and remained there till 
about the Utter end of this year, when he embarked for 
his native country again, with an intent to bring his wife 
and family to spend the remaining part of his days in 
peace, and in the enjoyment of that freedom and liberty 



as about Biickin|^m and Solebiiry was then account- 
ed. He first went up alone to view the land, and re* 
ceiving confirmation, as he thought, that it was bis placo 
to* remove, and that there would be a religious people 
raised to intiabit tltereaway, he accordingly removed his 
family up thither. Soon afler him several families of 
Friends followed. They held meetings at each others 
houses for some time, till their numbers increasing, they 
built a meeting house. The lands being laid out iato 
townships, the place where be dwelt fWll in Solebury, 
but the meeting house in Buckingham, by which name 
it since g^es, and is now become a large congregation. 
Tb\B John Scarborough was kind to the Indians, and 
used to say they were a sensible people, had an honest 
principle, and from his acquaintance with them, he bad 
perceived they acknowledged an Almighty Supraae 
Being, who they called a good Manetta or spirit, that 
would reward them if they did well, and that they 
should then Kvc with him sifter death; and that on tb* 
othe^ hand there was another Manetta or evil spirit thail 
was beneath, to whom they must go after death, if their 
deeds were eril. 

In this year, John Chapman with his wife and iuMf 
came froni England, in a ship of which Daniel Toes was 
master; meeting with bad weather at sea, they put into 
Maryhind, and there met with Phineas PemberiAnk 
whose father-in-law, James Harrison, had made a pur- 
chase in Bucks county of five thousand acres, part of 
which he got surveyed in Wright's Town, by which 
means the said Chapman had gained some knowledge 
of the country thereabouts, and after viewing the land, 
purchased and settled there, that part being at this tim6 
considerably the furthest back in the woods of any En- 
glish settlements. From Maryland, he and his family 
came round by water up Delaware to the place, then 
Phineas Pemberton's, near the Falls, who had already 
of conscience, to worship in the manner he was p'«r- 1 got a handsome settlement, and entertained the new co- 



suaded to be his duty, which had been denied him in 
his own country, having been several times imprisoned, 
and suffered much persecution and hardship on those 
accounts. During his stay here, provisions being some- 
times scarce, he oad occasion to mark the providences 
of God toward himself, and those near him, in some un- 
expected supplies of that kind, particularly in the first 
year, when they were most put to it, the wild pigeons 
came in such numbers, that the air was sometimes dar- 
kened by their flight} and flying low, those that had no 
other means to take them, aumetiroes supplied them- 
selves by throwing at them as they flew, and suiting up 
what they could not eat, they saved them for bread and 
meat in one. They were thus supplied at times for the 
first two or three years, by /which time they had raised 
sufficient out of the ground by their own labeuri those 
settlers bad at this time, neither horses nor plough, but 
tilled the ground with hoes. The natives were remark- 
ably kind to them in supplying them with such provi- 
Mons as they couldepare, and were otherwise servicea- 
ble in many respects. Having made some improve- 
ments on his plantation, and got things ready for his 
voyage, leaving his son under the care of his friend, he 
set sail for England; but finding his wife, who was of 
another persuasion* not willing to venture with him, 
end persecution big^ning to cease, he did not return 
egmin, bt3t«^ef seme time giving his possessions to his 
sots with a particular charge by letters to fear God and 
mind t)»e truth he was convmced of, (old him with all, 
that he believed it to be the Lord's doing to dispose of 
bias in that manner, and that he would bless him, and 
Make him serviceable, if he continued fhithful to him, 
otmeluding wUh this particular charge, that when it 
should be well wHh him, to be sure to be kind to the 
poor Indians, who had been kind to them, when they 
were in great need. Hh son remaining with the friend 
with whom he was left, afterwards settled at Middle- 
town, on the place given to him by his father, and in 
time ba4 sometKin|^ to say in public meetings: In the 
y«w 170(K he removed farther up into the wilderness, 



mers with brotherly kindness. Going from thence to 
their intended settlement at Wrights Town aforesaid, 
in about twelve months afterwards .he had two sons at 
a birth, whence Chapman took occasion to call the place 
Twinsborough. The Indians were now numerous here- 
abouts, and used to frequent Chapman's house in great 
companies as they had occasion to pass Uiis way, but 
behaved themselves civilly. One of their Gliiefs, how-, 
ever, one day coming to him, in an angry tone told hira 
it was their land he was settled on, pointing to a small 
distance, where he said the bounds or the English pui«>' 
chase were, and borrowing an axe, oMrked e Inie to Una 
south esst of his house, and went away without giving 
him any further trouble at that time; and the Proprie- 
tor's commissioners soon after making a second pur-' 
chase prevented any uneasiness for the Mure.* From 
the time the land was first laid ou4, tbe indiaaa were 
very kind to Chapman and his family, and the other set- 
tlers that came after him, and often supplied them with 
corn and other provisions, which here as in other places 
were many times verjr scarce snd hard to be got. In 
one of those scarce times. Chapman's ekleit daeghttr 
Mara,^ supplied his family by an incident unexpected. 
Being near Neshaminy creek she heard an uncommon 
noise, tike the bleating of something in distress, and 
going forward to see the occasion, found a large Bwok 
on whieh a Wolf had just before seised,; and- it havif^ 
got from him, had fled for safety into the the creek just 
under a hig^ bank, and being somewhat hurt, but in a 
greater frigKt; it stood still till she alighted, tuok the 
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*Tbis purchase was to extend aa far back in the wood% 
as a man could walk in a day and a balf^ and being made 
and walked out in the year 1686, On the 19tli and 20th 
days of September, 1737, it wss walked out a second 
time hf James Yates, (son of James Yatesi who was said 
to have walked it out at first*) and Sotoiion JenniagB» 
attended by Timothv Smith, sheriff of tlie county, Ben- 
jamin £aatbum, Nicholas Scull and John Chapman, sur- 
veyors, three Indians, and sundry other persons. 
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halter f^m the bcatt the ro4e, and with a stick put it 
oTer hit homt and secured him till more help came, on 
which the Wolf retired; the Buck beinfc ^t^c and fat, 
was senriceable to the family. Abraham and Joseph 
Chapman the twins before mentioned, bein^ tlien boys 
about nine or ten years old, one eveninf^ ffoing* to bunt 
their cattle, came across an Indian in the woods, who 
told them to go back or they would be lost; in a little 
tine taking his sdvioe thev went back, but it was with- 
in night before they got home» where they found the 
Indian, who careful lest they should have lost them- 
selves, had repaired thither in the night to see: and 
their parents, about that time, going to the Yearly Meet- 
ing and leaving a young family at home, the Indians 
would come every da^ to see that nothing was amiss 
among them. Such, iir many instances, was the treat- 
ment of the natives o^the country, in the original settle- 
ment of it. Anne, the second daughter of John Chap- 
Dwn, in the year 1699, came forth In the ministry, and 
travelled on that account several times through New 
Englancl, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in America; and through England, Ireland and 
Wales in Europe. 



This agricuHoral departsaent wBl have no tm^kv 
connexion with the course of lOttTuction of the Itcv. 
William Chaderton, than, as it will fomish to such sf 
the students under his charge as may wish to avail tbca- 
selvea of it, a substitution of niral and useful «•« 
ployments for the undisciplined exercises which tuotl' 
1y occupy the intervals of study, while the classical tad 
Englbh school will afford to the agricultural departnent 
an opportunity of acquiring such portions of a fibeni 
education, as may in various instances be desired, iir 
connexion with the habits and the knowledge which 
are indispensable to a Ufe intended to be passed io the 
country. Avtboht Moamis. 



CLASSICAL, ENGLISH, A AGKICULTURAX 

INSTITUTE, 

Jt Boion Farm, Bucks county. Pa. 



RAIL ROAD BRlDOa 

There is now being built over the Conestogo^ in the 
vicinity of our city, a bridge 1,400 feet In length and 2S 
in breidth, standing on two abutments and ten piers. 
The pier» rise sixty -feet above the surface of the witer, 
and are believed to be the highest in the worid built 
of rubble masonry! Each pier stands on a base of 730 
square feet, the sides and ends incline inwards 7} inch* 
es for every ten feet in height They are built solid to 
the height of 25 feet, when two openings or floei^ $ 
feet long and three inches wide, commence and spread 
towards the top, at the rate of two inches per foot 



The return to my former residence on Bolton Farm, r These openings relieve the pier of about 60 tonssiiper< 



has revived my wishes to introduce into Pennsylvania 
a system of education which is, in my view, especially 
adapted to the iiUerests, the wants, and the well being 
of that great portion of the American people which may 
be included under the denomination of the country or 
landed interest. 

The proposed system has been in successful operation 
at Hoifwyl, near Berne, in Switzerland, since the year 
1807, under the auspices of the illustrious Fellenberg. 
Its priiMsiples have been frequently detailed in our daily 
and periodical papers, and the, public mind has been 
prepared, it is believed, for its reception in the United 
States, as well by Its obvious utility, as by the sanction 
of many distinguished foreigners and citizens, some of 
whose letters are annexed, on whose judgments I have 
chiefly relied for a confirmation of my own opinion in 
its favour, which were formed when on a visit to the 
laatitution of Swit^^erland, in 1816. Since that period, 
ahhaugh^he progress of education in some of our cities 
has been important, a radical defect is generally ad* 
mittedto exist in the want of adaptation of any system 
t» the great country population and landed interests, 
including a brge majority of the people of the United 
Stated, as well the farmers and planters, as the peasan- 
tiy« and all who from necessity, interest, or inclination, 
reside in the country. An advancement of this great 
clan of our population towards the intellectual equality 
to which its numbers and utility so justly entitle it, is 
demed essential to the permanency of our if publican 
institutions, which can only be preserved, or even pre- 
ferred, where mhids are well informed, manners are 
simple, And morals are pure. 

Influenced by these considerations, it is proposed to 
add to the SenuQAiy of the Rev. William Chaderton, at 
Bohon Farm, a department for tnstfuction by practical 
lessons in agriculture and rural economics, and in the 
sciences immediatel|y connected with It 



fluous weight, and admit a free circulation of air, fbr 
the purpose of drying the cement. The whole contain' 
ing about 12,000 perch of masonry. 

The superstructure is of lattice work, on the prin- 
ciples of Town's patent, built of two inch plank, fii- 
tened together at the crossings with two inch wooden 
pins, and will contain, in the whole, about 250,000 feet 
I of limber. 

! The mason work, by Mr. Wilton, is nearly complet- 
ed, and more than half the superstructure is now pot 
up. It was commenced in June, 1829,and will be eom- 
pleted about Christmas, at an expense of about tbirtjr 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Campbell, the contractor, an architect of great 
ingenuity, enterprise and industry, though engag^ in 
several other extensive public works, has pushed on 
this with great industry and faithfulness. The excel- 
lence of the mason work and thegrea49trength of the lat- 
tice work in the superstructure, extort the admintioD 
of all who have seen the one or had an opportunity of 
judging of the other. 

There is another bridge over the Little Conestogo^ 
nearly completed, on the plan of Burr's bridges. It ii 
40 ft. above the surface of the water, and ahout one 
thousand feet in length. Mr. More is the contractor. 
These bridges are becoming objects of great curior 
ity and are now much visited.— •ZonAsto* Journal 



RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF CAlfAL 

coamiissioNERs. 

We publish below, a copy of a resolutioo of the 
board of canal commissioners, now in aessiM in this 
place, in which a construction is given to the 4lli sec- 
tion of the act of 6th April lasl, relative to re-mesaine* 
ments. It will be observed, that by this construction 
the act is not held to extend to final estimates and set- 
tlements made prior to its passage. We are antfaoriied 
to state, that the opinion of the Attorn^ Genenl tot 
been officially given on this subject, and that it is ia 
unison with that of the board. — Harritbure Bqptrtv* 

*' Whereas, several applications have been made to 
the Board of Canal Commissioners^ by eontiactctrs oB 
the Pennsylvania canal, alledging, that errors wtrs 
m !de by the Engineera in the final estimates of the 
Vork done by said contractorst and praying thai M^ 
the authority vosted in the boajrd, by the fiwrtli foctios 
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of the tct of the 6th April, 1830, entitled * An «ct rela- 
tive to the appointment of canal commissioncnj,' a re- 
meaaurement of their work may be g^ntcd. 

"And whereas, in most of the cases complained of, 
final estimates and full payments on the same bad been 
made and reoeipU in full had l?een taken, and the ac- 
counts closed by the agents of the commonwealth) long 
prior to the passage of the said act 

** And whereas, the board are of the opinion, that to 
extend to this class of complainants, the benefits of the 
4th section of the said act of the 6th April, 1830, which 
allows an appeal from the final estimate of the Engi- 
neer to the board on certain conditions, and a re-mea- 
aurement if the board shall see cause. Would be con- 
trary to the letter and*spirit of the said act, and highly 
prejudicial to the interests of the commonwealth, as in 
many instances, the engineers, superintendents and 
other agents of the commonwealth, who attended to the 
construction of the work, during its progress, and wh^ 
alone were competent to tlie correct measurement of 
the work, or the correction of errors, if any did exist, 
have removed from the lines,and it is impossible for 
their succeraors, or other persons, now to ascertain with 
correctness^ the whole quantity of work done, or the 
proportion of rock, slate, clay, &e. rated at difierent 
prices, which have been removed. To give a retro- 
spective construction to the 4th section of the said act 
of the 6th April, 1830» must lead to the disturbance of 
all the settlements mad6 since the commencement of 
the canal, and would, in eflTect, invite every contractor, 
when the means of accurate measurement are lost, to 
claim a chanc.e in a lottery of new estimates, at the ex- 
pense of the state. This, in the opinion of the board, 
could not have been intended by the act of the legisla- 
ture. Entertaining these opinions the board, with a 
view of preventing persons fron^ incurring the trouble 
and expense of making useless applications, have come 
to the conclusion, to pass and publish the following re- 
solution. 

'< Resolved unammouslyt That in the opinion of the 
board, the authority of the act of the 6th April, 1830, 
to l^rant re-measurements, does not extend to cases of 
final estimates, made and settled for in full, prior to the 
passage of the said act, and that the board will not grant 
re-measurements in such cases. 
' « Extract from the Journal of the Board of Caiud 
Com miasioners. 

Faa. B. Sbithk, Sscreianf,'* 



DUKE OF ORLEANS AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The Duke of Orleans, neiw King of France, spent 
several months in Philadelphia, in the year 1796. His 
whole conduct here was devoid of pride or discontent 
The times seemed to indicate a total loss of rank and 
fortune; yet he was cheerful and resigned { nothing, in- 
deed, could be more unpresuming and gentlemanly 
thao bis demeanor here. My intercourse with him waa 
frequent. He came to Philadelphia from Hamburg in 
the ship America, commanded by Captain Ewing. On 
landing, be was invited hy David Cony ngham, Esq. now 
alive, to lodge at bis house in front street, where he 
was visited by many gentlemen of the city, and enter- 
tained very hospitably for several weeks.Mr. Conyng- 
hara, as one of the house of Conyngharo and Neabitt, 
iras consignee and owner of the ship. 

Kot long after his arrival in Philadelphia, h6 was 
jomed by his two brothers, the Dukes de Monpensier 
and Beaujolots. These young princes had been con- 
fined by the aothorities of France, In the Chateau D'll, 
situate on an island in the Mediterranean, opposite to 
MarMilles, and obtained their liberty on condition of 
going to America. For want of a better conveyance, 
they took their f asssge in a brig that had on board up- 
wards.of a hundred of our countrrmen, just released 
Vol. VI. 38. 



from slavery at Algiers. They bore their eiHe with 
becommg fortitude, appearing, like their elder brother, 
submissive and cheerful. I saw them often in sodety. 
On one occasion, meeting the three brothers ki the 
street, Mr. D'Orieans (for so the elder brother was al- 
ways called) told me that he had just heard that his 
good friend CapUin Ewing, of the ship America, was 
at the wharf, on his return frera Hamburg, and that be 
wished to take him by the hand, snd introduce his bro- 
thers to hhn. I accompanied them to Ross's whar( 
where the America had that moment hauled in. Cap* 
tain Ewing came on shore, and was received by Mr. 
D'Orieans with the warmest cordiality, and presented 
to the brothers. This evidence of kind leeUnr on the 
part of the princes, and total absence of all pride or no- 
tion of superiority, showed that in them exalted birdi, 
and royal education, were no obstacle to the adoption 
of our plain republican manners. 

'Shortly after, they travelled all three on honeback to 
Pittsburg. Isaw them pass along Market street, equipt 
as Vfestem traders tl^en used to ride— having a blanket 
over the saddle, and their saddle-bags on each side. 
When they returned, Mr. D'Orieans hired a very hum- 
ble apartment in Fourth near Prune street, where I vi- 
sited him. He did me the favour to trace the route ha 
had just taken, on a map that hung in his room, and 
told me that they managed very wdl along the road) 
taking care of themselves at the taverns, and leaving 
their horses to be groomed by the on/y servant they had 
with them. '* We could have done very well," iatd 
he, ** without any servant, had we not been anxio<0 
about our horses." 

These distinguished exiles afterwards descended the 
Mississippi, and went to the Havana, and from thence 
to Cadiz; and -aubsequently having made their peace 
with the brothers of Louis the 16th, the present King 
Philip married a princess of the reignipg Bourbons of 
Naples. 

We had in Philadelphia at the time they were here, 
Talleyrand, the Duke deLiancourt, Volney, De Koailles^ 
Talon, and many others; mokt of whom returned to 
France, and played a part in thiK post-republican scenes 
of the revolutionary drams. 

It is worthy of remark, that the King of England and 
the King of France have both been in Philadelphia. 

UToL QazeUe. 



TO^JX MEETING. 



A numerous body of the citizens of the city and oonii- 
ty of Philadelphia assembled in the District Court Boeoi, 
at the comer of Sixth and Chesnut streets, on Saturdli^ 
Ust, the twenth fifth of September, for the purytMeef 
expressing their satisfiiction at the recent glorious tii* 
umph of constitutional principles in Fiance ortr tyrao- 
ry and oppression, and their admiration of the wisdeoi 
and discretion ivith which a great rerektionhas been 
effected by a jusUy excited, Wt magnanunena people. 

On motion of Mr. Damd Pmti Brmon^ Wiuliak 
Rawii, Esq. was chosen to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the ipeeting, aided by Ma. Niciokas Bubia 
and Ma. Daitixl W. Coxb, as Tioe Presidents. Mr. 
RicaABD WiLLiHo snd Ma. Chaelxs J. lasBBSoxx w»re 
appointed secretaries. 

Mr. John Sergeant rose, and observed that he had been 
requested bvsome of his fiellow citizens who bad been 
iiutrumental in calling this meeting, to present, for their 
consideration, certain resolutions, which he should pre- 
sently read. If the meeting would indulge him, he 
would first submit a few remarka upon the occaiion of 
their assembling. He did not expect to infuse any new 
feeling into the heart, nor to instruct the mind, of an/ 
one who bad come here this day, on the great subject 
before them, because the events which had transpired 
in Fiance were of such a nature aa to have made their 
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own impression. There was not a heart nor a mind in 
the United States that had not responded to them: But 
it was proper to answer the inquiry which had been 
made, why it was incumbent upon us to pronounce any 
expression of opinion or feeling in regardto those events^ 
As a member of the 'great fanuly of nations, we could 
not avoid the indulgence of a sympathy and interest in 
the great revolution that had ta]|en place. Though se- 
parated from France by a wide space of ocean, such 
were the facility and rapidity of communicution with 
her, that such impressions as had been made by the 
events which had there taken place, could not fail to 
produce their effect throughout the world. He need 
not dilate upon the feelings by which we were bound to 
thst nation, our early ally and friend.- Every one knew 
the extent of our obligations to that gallant people, who 
had now achieved their o«rn liberty and independence. 
Nor was this alt. As the leading republic of the world, 
we could not but look with sympathy upon every strug- 
gle for freedom and self-government. The influence of 
our example, the expression of our sentiments* would 
strengthen the cause of constitutional liberty in other 
countries. But we might be told that France ought to 
have done more than she had effected upon this occa- 
sion. It waatrue that she might. She might have at 
once followed the suggestion of Layatsttb, and extin- 
guished hereditary titles of nobility, if she had seen fit 
to do so: But she had taken the first step towards the as- 
sertion of her perfect republican freedom and equality. 
She may not have deemed it wise and prudent to pro- 
ceed fiirther at this time: And it was not for us to 
dictate the form of her government. It was not for us 
to order the nature or degree of reforms which she 
should make. But what had she achieved —what had 
she done^ If nothing more than he should now ad- 
vert to, there lived not a manly Frenchman who had 
not experienced the highest gratification at the change 
which had been eficcted: There existed not a man in 
. favour of the principles of self-government, who did 
not rejoice at it. France had cast off a government 
which had been imposed upon her. She had expelled 
a king who bad been forced upon her by the bayonets 
of foreirn powers. If aFrenchnuin were here present, 
he would appeal to him — one month ago he should not 
have ventured to make such an appeal, from a fear of 
wounding his feelings — he would ask him, whether he 
had not experienced, in its full force, a sense of deg^- 
dation at the then situation of his country? Sustained 
by external force, the sovereign authorities of France, 
instead of looking to the people, and consulting their 
genius and interests,fell into measures which they ought 
never to have expected that nation to follow; It was a 
•object of congratulation in the face of the world, that 
France had freely exercised her own choice of rulers, 
without dictntion from any quaHer whatever; that she 
bad established a constitutional government; that she 
had established fi^edom of election; freedom of speech 
and of opinion; freedom of the press and of religion . By 
a choice of her own, she hsd established a right hereaf- 
ter, as we had, to make such changes as she might think 
? roper. This had united all Frenchmen, whether in 
'ranee or any other part of the world. Wherever they 
met, soch had been the effect of the revolution, that 
thejr were rea^y to fall on each others necks with tears 
of joy at the event. Such had been the rectitude of 
her principles afi4 conduct, such her majestic course, 
that France had commanded the admiration, and en- 
forced the acquiescence, ot the world. The holy alii* 
ance no doubt had their feelings: But the French na- 
tion bad so conducted themselves, that whatever might 
be the disposition or wishes of that alHance, there ex- 
isted hot in Europe a power that would dare to counsel 
the expelled sovereign to reassert his right to the throne, 
or say to his peopletliat they must receive him back. The 
diplomacy of the allies had been defeated; their tactics 
overthrown. They had been disappointed by the 
prompt return of France to social order, when they had 



expected the effusion of blocKl, and thought the peace 
of Europe threatened. She had vanquished tbcoi 
too. She had shivered and destroyed the holy alli- 
ance. If he were asked, what peculiar interest we 
had in these events, he would inquire whether wa 
could be without an interest in the fact, that thirty nil- 
lions of people had succeeded in asserting the principles 
which we had always maintained; that a nation which 
had united with us in support of our liberties and inde* 
pendence; which had neVer been vanquished until 
she had made war upon the elements theniselves, hsd 
at length triumphed over all combinations against her, 
and, by her example, given assurance to the work), that 
hereafter all nations shall judge for themselves u to 
their own government, without the interference of fi> 
reig^ powers or foreign bayonets? In the former feve> 
lotion, the abdicated family found friends in other na- 
tions. At its close, they marched back into France, 
and were restored to pcyer. But so great had been 
the present achicveme^ that Charles the Tenth go 
where he might, would never dare to return to France, 
unless the French people invited him back again. The 
history of the world presented no such instance. What- 
ever the cause, the United States deeply sympathised 
in the sufierings of France, and could not but rejoice 
in her success. By whom had this great revolution been 
achieved? By individuals whose courage had resisted, 
gloriously resisted, all attempts to force them to subnis- 
sion; by men who were degraded before the revoluiioo; 
whose voices were not heard at court, but who nov 
directed the public afiaira, because the virtue and 
dom of the people had been triumphant. What 
formerly conqeded only to nobles or the sword, is nov 
conceded to talents, whether found in bankers^ mer- 
chants, or bakers. That great nation of thirty millions 
of people, in assuming the right of self-government, in 
which talent would find its proper station, would be 
able to rival, in all respects, the greatest country in 
Europe, except herself, in science and the arts. To in- 
dividuals, as well as to the nation, the change would 
open a career of splendor, such as they had never be- 
fore realized. France had gained these advantages at 
a great price. For forty years she had felt the effects 
of a revolution excited by a long train of oppression; s 
revolution rendered odious in its progress by its violence 
and excesses. This had induced many to deplore the 
scene which they thought was opening before them by 
the late events at Paris. They had mistaken the d>•^ 
acter of the people of France: They suppostdtbst 
they were tigers; that they loved blood and oamge^ 
and delighted in the guillotine. They formed tbdr 
judgment from the scenes in the former revolutioo» in 
the sequel of which France waa converted into one 
great camp, with her conscripts, under one great com* 
mander, and carried her eagles almost throughout tlie 
civilized world. But, in this retrospect, what became 
6f the mighty man, the greatest captain of thnt or any 
other a^e? His physical strength had been destmyco 
in wamog against the elements: He lost his moral rarce 
with the forfeiture of the confidence of his countiy. 
While it was impossible to deny that he had nt times 
used his strength with weakness; that bis gigantic arm 
had afflicted the worlds it could not be doubted that 
he had phinted institutions in France of a highly bene- 
ficial tendency, and that he had cherished among the 
French people a proud spirit of independence on the 
rest of the world. Then came the foreign pcwen, 
and fbrcedupon her a government not of hec own choiet^ 
and the sun of her glory was for^iwhile eclipsed. M 
now she had availed herself of an opportunity to vindi* 
cate her chsracter in each and all of these particuhri. 
In the midst of a war of three days, neither the gtuHo* 
tine nor lawless violence had been employed. J"^ 
French people had ahown that they were not fiM*d «i 
military rule at home nor abroad. 1 hey had vindicated 
their name. They had achieved their great object,jUn 
returned to their civil pursuits in, peace and traoquilfity 
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Had we not cause, then, to sympathize and rrjoice with 
pur first ally, our fellow beings of thai nation, who had 
effected a revolution in so sliort a time, and established 
free principles and social order on a firm foundation ? 
'One word more, and he had done. In this revolution, 
one man dear to every citizen of the United States had 
taken a leading psrt. He had come in his youth to aid 
QS in achieving our liberties: He had been our friend, 
the companion of Washington, and afterwards, as the 
honoured guest of our nation, bad travelled from one 
«nd of oar continent to the other. Latatstti, whose 
anfTerings had for years been so g^eat — Lafatbtts, 
whose principles had never changed — that great roan 
had been called to take the command of a free people, 
when that free people found themselvea compelled to 
tak^ up arms in defence of their liberties. With Lafat- 
XTTB they fought and conquered, and with Lafatsttk 
they had succeeded in estsJilishing their civil and reli- 
gums freedom. Thia our honored friend is entitled to 
our warmest sympathies and our most distinguished 
congratulations. With these remarks, to which we 
have done very imperfect iustice, Mr, Sergeant submit- 
ted the resolutions, which, a little modified by the 
meeting, follow this report. 

Mr. W, / Z>iiane called for the question to be taken 
separately on each of the resolutions, and suggested a 
change in the phraseology of a part of one of them, and 
the omissioii of any reference in the preamble to the 
British revolution of 1688. These suggestions gave 
rise to an interesting debate, in which Mr. Duane, Mr. 
Sergeant, Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Dupon- 
oeao, Mr. J . Randall and Mr, T. Biddle participated. 

The fifHi resolution was in part as follows: 

**IU9okftd, That ^aid committee be directed to con- 
-yey to General Lafatbtts our sincere congratu1atioI^ 
-upon the triumph of /Ae cause of corutitutionai gopem* 
^nent in France.** 

Mr, Wl J, Dwme, wished the question on each of 
the resolutions to be separately put. That would give eve- 
ry citizen an oppertunityto submit any amendment which 
he mi|^ht think proper to be made. This could not be 
' done, if a majotity could refuse,as the majority seemed 
disposed to do on this occasion, to let each resolution be 
considered on its own merits. He put it to gentlemen to 
say, whether it was fair or ri^ht ihus to preclude him 
from offering amendments which he deemed necessary? 
For example, he could not approve of the allusion in 
tkc preamble to the revolution in England of 1688, 
which brought a^ foreign king from the continent to 
r«le over the people of Great Britain. We need not 
1^0 back for an example in support of the French revo- 
lution, beyond the year 1776, when our own glorious 
revolution was achieved, Vnd our liberties and indepen- 
denee secured. If, however^ a minority should decide 
Against giving him the right to oner amendments, he 
•bould bow to their decisions, but it was the first time, 
lie Relieved, that it had ever been denied. 

3^. Randatt said, he had always understood it to be 
the right of any l^ntleman to claim a division of a mo- 
tion, so as to take the question on the separate parts of 
«ny resolution or set of resolutions. He was entitled to 
this privilege without the consent of the majority. 

The motion to put the question on each resolution 
separately was then put and carried. 
^ t^. Duane moved that the worda in the fifth resolu- 
^en, the triumph of *Hhe cause of eomtUtUionai govern- 
menf in France, be striken out, and *Hhe triumph of 
thU and rtUgidus liberty* in France be subftituted.— 
llie late revolution in France was not the triumph of 
conttHationail government, but of the inlierent princi- 
ples of liberty, such as had been achieved by this coun- 
tiy in 1776. 

Mr. Sergeant said, that personally he should have no 
objection to the proposed change. He did not rise to 
object to it : But it might perhaps be well to consider 
wX we were speaking to an European people; and the 
Mifuage which would suit us might not suit them. The 



question in Europe was between constitutional govern- 
ment & the divine,indefeasible right of kings. It was for 
the purpose of supporting this divine right,thatthe holy 
alliance was formed and pledged to the protection of 
the sovereigns on their* thrones against the people. On 
the other hand, it was the object of the people to se- 
cure themselves from oppression by the establishment 
of constitutional government.* Upon this point, the 
French people had fought and won the victory. Theirs 
was the triumph of constitutional government. It might 
be doubted whether what they had achieved comport- 
ed with ournotions of civil and religious liberty {it mi^^t 
not be exactly such as toe could approve. 

3>Lr, Duane observed, that if it were true that the 
French people had achieved their civil and religious li- 
berties, why should we not say so^ If it were not true, 
what bad we ussembled here for? In congratulating 
them upon the attainment of their civil and religious 
liberties, we should only be asserting that which is in it- 
self true. It was always right to assert the truth. Tho 
late revolution was not a question about constitutional 
government. It was a contest between the sovereign 
people and the crowned heads. Was it % dispute about 
a piece of parchment^ No! It concerned the civil and 
religious liberties of the French nation. They had, or 
they had not, gained these. He had himself prepared 
some resolutions; but be believed he should not offer 
them. In relation to the French charter, Mr. Duane 
objected to four points in it: He objected to the crown- 
ed head, the hereditary peerage, the restriction of suf- 
frage, and the pensioned clergy. If he were sent min- 
ister to Philip the First, it might be proper for him to 
measure his words: But he was not, upon this occasion* 
for parleying as if he were oi> a diplomaitic roiasion, to 
congratulate the king of the French upon what had 
been dune at home, or to thank him for having magna- 
nimously aided us in achieving our liberties. In allu- 
sion to Napoleon, he declared that he had done more 
than any other man to destroy republicanism. He too 
had a constitution of his own. So had Louis the 
Eighteenth, that imbecile tyrant. They pretended to 
have^ conatitut onal governments. Conatitutional go- 
vernment was like what had formerly been aaid of repob 
licanism: It meant any thing or nothing. He objected 
to the phrase, and contended for the substitution of ci- 
vil and religious liberties. 

Mr, /. iZ. IngerwU was not particulariy partial to the 
phrase objected to by the gentlenian; but he thought 
the substitute still more objectionable. We were 
speaking to France as Americans; and it was not proper 
that we should use a language which .would imply en- 
tire approbation of the partial extent to which they had 
gone in securing their liber6es. He did not undersUnd 
the gfentleman when he spoke of hereditary civil and 
religious liberty. God forbid that it should ever hap- 
pen, here or in Prance, that the people should not have 
the right to choose their own rulers. Here was a great 
nation that had escaped from oppression; escaped from 
the threats of an anarchy even more oppressive than 
oppression. We had met to congratulate them upon 
their success, so far as they had gone. It required 
lime for any nation to perfect their government. It was 
easier to amend existing institutions, than to overturn 
them, and establish new ones. It was better to redress 
actual evils tlian to indulge in speculative opinions.— 
This the French nation had done. They had aucceed- 
ed in the establishment of self-government; in securing 
a government of their own choice: And our resolution 
proposed to greet Ihcm on the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, on the attainment of an object which seemed to 
be dear to the hearts of the French people. 

M-. Dallas said, it struck him that the language to be 
used on this occasion was not unimportant as connected 
with the character and intelligence of this meeting.-- 
We were speaking to a disUnt people, who perfectly 
knew the grounds of their own movements. We should, 
therefore, address them in % language which they 
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w«>ld ondirMuid, and which would ibow tbem that 
weuodentwidtheubjeet on which we add reai them. 
He thiNiifhl that both the tIcw* which hul been taken 
an the reioiutian were erroneoui to > ceriain extent, o 
ntherlhat neither wu Irue wilhout the other. Tb> 
nrolutlas bad commenced with the cry of viiw / 
€imrU/ That wm iU commencement. By two ordi 
taace* th« kiw bad aboliahed the liberty ef (he preu, 
Wid diMoitcd trie chamber of deputiet. Tbii had pro- 
duced the Same. Thiahadoccaiionedthe crieaof "long 
livatlM conitilutlon!" In tfaii aenae, the rerolution 
had been k triumph oF (he eonatituiion, But frcah 

C'ndplei, not found in the then eiiating' ^vernmen(, 
I been incorporated into the new conililution.— ' 
Church and lUte had been aepirated. The principle, 
that all power waa derived from the people, had been 
Maerted. The aMicIe touching' the libertv of (he preii 
had been lo varied u perhapa to place it on a belter 
looting than it had even in our own country. In thia 
•enae, tbe Unguage of Mr. Duane, (be revolution had 
heena triunpb of civiland religiout liberty. In other 
fcapecta, the new government bad not been the pro- 
duct of civil and religloui libeKy. Some of the bad 

principleaof the oldconatitution bad been retained 

Hereditary, monarchy, and hereditary peerage, a limit- 
ed rislit offuiTra^i tbciewere lo'befojnd in ihe new 
'conati(utii>n. Time would moulder away Iheie bad 
^neipUi, if lb* ipirit of tbe afe did not citinguiih 
tfacB at once. An eloquent member or Ihe chamber 
ofpeerik who waain favoorcf iha Duke of Bordeaux 
Hkni(,had admitted and leenedtarorelelltbat &ee re- 
preacnlativc gaTemment would become (he order of 
tbe world, but that the time bad not yet come for ~ 
Our own venerable Luititti considered that thl 
notihe moment loaceompliah the object in France. He 
•aid, then, that both the phraaeipropoted were partly 
correal and jiartly incorrect. The conititutional (fo- 
vernment had been altered and varied. Civil and re- 
ligicmi liberty bad beenviolatcd In the faeriditaiy mo- 
narchy, the hereditaiT peerage, and the aupport of the 
cteify Iv (he atatc. But a vast deal had been done 
fe mvil and religioua liberty. For the purpo9e,therc- 
forc, ofahewingihe French people tbat we underatood 
fc approved of what tbey have done, aa far a* (hey hid 
genet (hat we comprehended (he vait improvement 
which (hey had made upon iheir former consUtulion, 
Mr. nallaa wai in Iftvour of congMlula(ing' Ihem upon 
the triumph of civil and religioui liberty, and ofconati- 



tutional 

Jfr. Duant mid, he Kill ttood on his original ground. 
he extreme left. The people ofFrancc 
migbt, and overturned the old ayitem. 
the nuiaance. Ifthii were true, it wai 
illibeiiyiforthough (he clergy might 
te, and though they ou^ht to be corn- 
people, every man paying whom he 
- were obl'ncd to worship God in any 
other way than they thought proper. He was, there. 
lore, nghti and to incorporate the two expreiiioi 
would be out of plMM. England had a constitutioi 
but It waa imaginaty. The Abte Sieves bid one in eve- 
Tj pigeon hole. Constilutionil govemraen(, he repeit- 
ed. meant a» thing or no(hing. After what had "hap- 
pened, could It be laid that the French people did not 
underatand their right, and libertiea a* well as we' If 
^ou congratulate Prince upon the triumph of conititu- 
tional government, aomebody might inquire of you, 
.T .-r^""""",.*'""'.^''''"""""* ^^'•^ of Napoleon. 
that or Lauii Ihe eighteenth, or the new one' Hewai 
the most compromising man in the world; but be could 
net give Dp bis ground. 

ifr. Dupantau wia alraid that tbe meeting waa waat. 
log ila time in • diKusuon about words. In thia 
country we had the right tocbooie our own executive 
olBcera and repreaenlaiivas. In France it waa partly 
wtiierwite. There monawjhy wag fiied upon the peo- 



ple forever. Tbe peera were to be appointed by (he 
king, and tbeir appointment couM not oe revoked by 
the people. Frince posseasea civil, but not political 
liberty. Between these tliere was a wide dilTerence.— 
Civil liberty rendered every man equil in the eye of tbe 
law. All were on Ihe aame footing «ith regard to tbe 
rights of penon and properly. In Fiaoce, ibis cxii(a 
ShewKiyet mdly ofT for political liberty; Bu( ibc 
would conquer it in time. As an American republican, 
he felt amicus fbr (his event. Bu( he had no ohjectioD 
lo either of the expreiaiona proposed. He waa willing 
to convey to the French nation hiicongratubitions up- 
onthe triumph of conatitutional govenraeni, founded 
on theprincipleiof civil and religioui liberty. Ontiie 
general Mibjecl. we were unanimoua. 

" Aorufo/f called fora division of Ihe queation on 
lion of Hr. DuinetsoiatoukeitGntonstrik- 
the wordi "conititutional government." He 
favour of ttriking out. Any gentleman would 
then have an opportunity of moving iny lubslitulc 
which he might prefer. He was pleased with tbe com- 
ity of the gentlemin who hidprcientcd the reaoIu(ioMi 
ai well as with that of the gentleman who waa uad«^ 
stood to be their author [Hr- Duponeeau.] Thewoiid* 
I the original resolution, which had been objected xa, 
light be liable to miainteiprctstioni andhe had nadoi^ 
that gentlemen would agree lo kuch a modiSmtian ai 
would remove any liability of that kind. Ai Ametieanai 
the ita(e of thingi in France was not applicable to ui. ** 
'nie French na(ion had eitibliihed the right to choOK 
their own rnlcri; they had lucceatfully asaerted the 
Hifht of lalf-government. That waa all Ibat we were 
called here to congratulate them upon. That was sll 
that, as Amencans, met our unqualified approbation. — 
With us, all civil and political power emanateil fron 
the people, and at periodical terms reverted to Unpeo- 
ple for the exerciK of their right to delegate their pab- 
Hc (rusts to whom they aawfit to lelecL This waa not alto- 
gether Ihe case in France- No individual honored tbe 
French nalion more than be did- The^ bad esUbliahed 



right. What was religious liberty? It waa tlie right to 
worship God in our own way, and lo pay our clergy as 
we choie. The French had abolished their sUte reli- 
gion! but Ihe clergy were to be compensated ftrnn the 
public revenues. Ai in American, he entered bis ca- 
vest^agsinst thii principle. But Ihey bad achieved tbe 
tritimnh of leleoting their own rulera. If tUey had not 
establithed a republic, they had aBerted tbe prrneiple, 
thai government was fhrmed for the petiple, and not the 
people created for the government. He disaentod 
from the opinion of the gentleman to his right, wba Iwd 
Slid (hat the liberty nftbe pre» in France waa placed 
Upon a belter footing than in thl* country. He wii 
~~* iboul to indulge in any national panegyric npoD 
uur own country. Tbat would be egolisllcd. But if 
ourgovernmentwere superior in any Ihing to nil other 
governments, it wai in tbe perfect, unrestritste^ nn- 
tr»mmelled liberty of the iTTen, which it had secared 
to us. He observed, however, (hit in setting «t defi- 
ance the ordinances of king Chariest in vindicating the 
chartered right! of the people, at all baiard^ Ihe Pari- 
sian Editors had demonilrited that the freeiiom of all 
nations depended upon the liberty of the preast What- 
ever might be the pirticutsr form of expresnon intro- 
duced into the resolution, he coniidered that it weald 
be equally complimentary to the French nation. 

Hr. T. BiDDLi supported Ihe amendment dfMr. Da< 
e. We ibould hail the dawn of civil and icfigiaui 
liberty in France. Conititutiona might prevail when 
freedom wai unknown. Venice had her conatitution, 
but no liberty- The Britiih magna charta, which waa 
Slid to be the foundation of our freedom^ wm a mere 
impertectErant of certain rightaand privHegetto tbe 
Bubjeels of the BritiA monrch. Even In some of our 
own stales, we have within a few yean bad Cathalio 
emancipation laws paned. He baped thM t)ie wsldi 
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**ooottitational i^vernment,** which might aHmit 
of a sinister construction, would be «tricken from 
the resolution, and that we should convey to General 
Lafatetti our congratulations upon the dawn, the tri- 
umph of ci?il and religious liberty in France. Mr. Bid- 
die bestowed an eloquent eulogy upon that **hero of 
two worlds," who had done so much for freedom in his 
old age, as well as in his youth, and concluded by the 
invocation, <*God grant that we may see many more 
•uch heroes!" 

Mr. SsaeiASiT said, that the resolution simply pro- 
posed to congratulate the FreYich nation on what they 
had done; and that they had done it themselves. It 
was not for us* in the overflowings of our zeal and friend- 
ship, to compel the French nation to take our measure 
of liberty. They had made a constitution, which, fur 
the present at least, satisfied them; and our proper 
course was to congratulate them upon what they had 
achieved, leaving them to interpret for themselves, and 
ua for ourselves. 

After sonie further explanatory remarks from two or 
three gentlemen, the words, "constitutional govern- 
ment" were stricken out, and *'the triumph of the prin- 
ciples of liberty" accepted by the mover of the resolu- 
tion, and by the meeting, as an amandment.' 

Mr. C. J. IweiasoLL, at the close of the discussion, 
rosa and said*-" I do not rise to make a speech; for 1 
am afraid that this debate will last longer than did the 
revolution itself!" But he wished simply to suggest 
the change oft single word in the resolution, which he 
thought would reconcile all difference of opinion upon 
iL The change was accordingly made. 

Mr. BiKHs then offeved a preamble and resolution 
complimentary to the Parisian Editors, which were 
unanimously approved; and the roeeiiog adjourned. 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, held on 
Saturday aflernoon, in the District Court- room, for the 
purpose of expressing their satisfaction at the recent 
glorious triumph of constitutional principles in France, 
over tyranny and oppression, and their admiration of 
the wisdom and discretion, with which a great revolu- 
tion has been effected by a justly excited but magnani- 
mous people: WiLUAX Rawlk, Esq. was called upon 
to preside, Nicholas Biddlb, and Dahibl W. Coxb, 
Esqrs. to act as Vice-Presidents, and Richabd Wiluvo 
ana CaAa&M J. Ivosasoi.L, as Secretaries. 

John Ser|^nt, Fsq. proposed the following preamble 
and reaolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the sacred principle of resistance to tyranny 
and oppression, exemplified and put in practice by our 
glorious revolution, and subsequently by those of the 
"Vtber independent American states, has taken such deep 
root aa to become a part of the common law of nations 
ia this hemisphere, while, in l^urope, immortal Greece 
liM anew implanted it in the soil where liberty once 
lloiiriabed, but for ages had been trodden down by a 
batbarous despotism. 

Aad whereas France, our first and faithful ally, after 
a struggle of forty years against powerful combina* 
tiona of enemits, within and without, has at. last sue- 
ceeded, by an unanimous and heroic effort, in shaking 
oflT tbe yoke of bigotted and tyrannical mien, and esta- 
bUshing » government of her own choice. 

And whereas the interesting position which the 
French nation, by its courage, its moderation, and its 
wisdom, has thos assumed in the world, invites» in apar- 
ticiiUr ittannert tbe expression of our symipatby and 
glMificaAkm^Therefbrey 

Resdlved, That this meeting cordially participates in 
tke Joyful fbeling which has been excited throughout 
tkese United States, by the great events that have late- 
ly taken place in France. 

Resolved, That we cannot withhold our admiration 
frcxn tbe nnexaoipled courage and self-devotion with 
vIMi Uie people of Paris, on the meoMrsble 2rth» 28tb, 



and 29th of July last, rushed, unarmed and unprepared, 
on a formidable armed force, arrayed against them in 
the heart of their city, and by their unanimous and well 
directed efforts, in the short jpace of three days^ con- 
quered, for tliemselves and for their country, the bless* 
ings of liberty and self-government 

Resolved, That we do not less admire the wisdom 
which the French nation displayed on that momentous 
occasion, than the moderation which they exercised 
after so great a victory, the mercy which they showed 
to the vanquished, and the coolness and deliberation 
with which they proceeded to organize a government, 
and to establibh the empire of social order and tranquil- 
lity. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to transmit 
the above resolutions to General Lapatsttx, with a re- 
quest that he will make them known in France in such 
manner as to him may seem fit. 

Resolved, That the said committee be directed to 
convey to General Lafatkttb our sincer^ congratula- 
tions upon the triumph of the principles of libeKj 
achieved by the people of France, and to express to 
him the gratification we feel, as citizens of tlie United 
States, bound to him by the recollection of his eminent 
services to our country, at the distinguished and virtooua 
part he has taken, and the large share be has had, in 
producing this great result. 

The following preamble and resolution, offered by 
John Binns, Esq. were unaninKNisly adopted— 

Indelibly impressed with the numberless and truly 
estimable blessings which the press has bestowed on 
mankind, we admire and venerate, as a public benefac- 
tor, every fearless defender of its freedom; but we, 
more especially, do homage to the intrepid virtue of all« 
who, in its defence, hazard life and fortune. With such 
sentiments, we should not do justice to our principles 
and feelings, if we did not embrace this, the earliest 
proper occasion, to declare, that, amidst all the great 
and glorious, praiseworthy and heroic deeds, which did 
honour to tbe people of France, and to human nature, 
in the achievement of the late revolution in that coun- 
try, there are no acts which more entirely command 
our admiration and esteem than the devotion to sound 
principles and the general welfare, which pre-emi- 
nently distinguished the Editors of Newspapers in their 
prompt and magnanimous determination to resist, and 
utterly disreg^M, the tyrannical and unconstitutional 
edict of Charles X. which was intended to prostrate the 
freedom of the press, and convert that glorious instni- 
ment into an engine of despotism, Wliembre, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be» and 
they hereby are, gratefully, affectionately, and sincere- 
ly tendered to the Editors of newspapers in Paris, who, 
by their manly independence and prompt publications, 
gave to their fellow countrymen that enthusiasfic in^*^ 
pulse which resulted in the aceoniplisment of the late 
glorious revolution. 

On motion of Mr. Hubble, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
pnbli-hed. 

The committee appointed to carry into effect the 
fourth resolution, consists of Wm. Rawle, Nicholas Bid- 
die, Daniel W. Coxe, Peter S. Duponceau, and John 
Sergeant. WM. RAWtE, President. 
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WORKING MEN'S MEETING. 

At a large and respectable meeting of the Working 
Men of Phihidelphis, held pursuant to public notice, at 
the Military Hall, on Friday etwnHig last. Jbitph R. 
Chandler was called to the chair, and /. (yOonnet and 
R. Morrii appointed secretaries. The meeting having 
been called to order, the call read, ftnd tbe objects 
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which it embraced stated in a few appropriate observa- 
tions from the Chair, it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That John Thompson, Robert Morris, 
Lambert Keating^, Joseph M'Cltntock, and S. Harper 
constitute u committee to draught resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the meeting^. 

The committee having retired for a few minutes, re- 
turned and reported the following preamble and reso- 
lutions, which, after a momentary discussion, were 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas the recent glorious triumph of civil and re- 
ligious liberty in France is an event calculated to awa- 
ken the liveliest emotions of pleasure in every republi* 
can bosom, rejoicing in common with our fellow citizens, 
the Working Men are anxious to testify their satisfac- 
tion by celebrating this event in a becoming and en\hu- 
siastic manner. .The part which the Working Men of 
Paris took in that Contest — fighting^ in the thick of the 
battle when it raged with the greatest violence, and re- 
turning to their peaceful occupations when the strife 
was done, meets with our warmest and proudest appro- 
bation. Be it, therefore. 

Resolved, That as this signal victory was won by our 
brethren, the Working Men of Paris, comnmnded by 
the pupils of the Polytechnic Institute, we hail the tri- 
umph with peculiar delight. 

Resolved, That we consider the order and decorum, 
together with the forbearance of the people at a mu- 
ment when France stood without law and without a 
head, as a perfect pledge that Working Men are ever 
r«ady to contend for their rights. 

Resolved, That the rapidity with which the late re- 
volution was designed and accomplished proves that 
the people are the masters of their own liberties, that 
they have but to will it, and co-operate the one with the 
other, and they mu$i be free. 

ReaoWed, Thtt it affords the working men of this 
community an example of what may be effected by 
themselves in establishing the great principles fur 
which they are contending, the chief of which is a ge- 
neral and national system of education, if they will only 
be true to themselves, and rally in behalfof their cause. 

Resolved, That while we rejoice at the present flat- 
tering condition of the liberties of the French people, 
we regret that circumstances induced them to the 
adoption of a monarchical form of government instead of 
one wholly republican. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draught 
Mid Ibrward through the medium of Lafayette, a con- 
gratulatory address in behalf of the Working Men of 
Phikulelph'ia, to the'ur brethren the Working Men of 

Parii. 

Resolved* That this great and glorious event be cele- 
brated by the Working Men of the city and county o 
Philadelphia by a public dinner at such time and place 
at this meeting or their committee of arrangement may 
designate. 

It was then, on motion. 

Resolved, That Joseph R. Chandler, Robert Morris, 
Alexander M. Peltz, John Thomason, John Ashton, Jr. 
and Edward Maydock,' constitute the coromiltee to 
-draught the address authorized in the sixth resolution. 

Reived, That the committee of arrangement con- 
•ist of thirtyt and that Robert Morris, E. F. West, Ed- 
ward Haydock, Jno. T. Smith, Robert Thomas, James 
Robinson, Lambert Keating, Wm. 8. Book, John Day- 
don, James O'Conner, Nison Foot, William Garden, 
David Boggs, L. Stepanini, Joseph Aikin, Edward War- 
wick, Jos. A. McClintock, Thomas Ayres, Elisha W. 
Cook, W. J- Young, George Erety, Chas. Brightwell, 
Jno. Turner, Dan. Clark, John Thomason, Joseph Cobb, 
and William Warren constitute that committee. 

Reiolved That the proceedings of this meeting, sign- 
ed hi the Chairman and Secretari^ be published in all 
the newspapers friendly to the cause. 

Joseph R. CaiiiDLxm, Chairman. 



COMMISSIONERS OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Namea of persons who have been elected CommissioQ- 
ers of Lancaster county, since 1794, with the dates of 
their election. 

1794 Jacob Weidnian, 

1795 John Sensenich, 

1796 John Hambright, 

1797 John Miley, 

1798 Robert MaxweU, 

1799 Adam Reigart, 

1800 Amos SUymakerv 

1801 John Whitehill, jr. 
1808 Michael Mussur, 

1803 Andrew Caldwell, 

1804 Michael Shenck, 

1805 Conrad Schwartz, 

1806 James M*S parrel, 

1807 George Weidman, 

1808 Benjamin Schaum, 

1809 James Patterson, jr. 

1810 Henry Shirk, 

1811 John Bomberger, 

1812 Christitn Herr, Jr. [Pequa.] 
1Q13 Christian Stouffer, jr. 

1814 Geoi'ge Musser, 

1815 Jacob Rohner, 

1816 Phineas Ash, 

1817 Wm. 0. Ross, 

1818 Peter Holl, 

1819 Henry Shirk, 

1820 Jacob Dutchman, 

1821 John Buchanan, 

Henry Roland (one year^ in the room of 
Shirk, resigned. 

1822 Henry M. Ueigart, 

Henrif Carpenter, one year, m the roMi 
of J. Dutchman reaigned. ' 

1823 Henry Carpenter, 

1824 Abraham Gibbons, 

1825 Samuel Keller, 

1826 Emanuel Reigart, 

1827 John Slaymaker, 

1828 George Haverstick, 
1830 Jacob Rurtx. 

Laneoiter Mimml. 






Lykent VaJky CooK Dauphin OMii/y.— WiUtan While 
and Hugh Maxwell, of the city of Lancaster, after six 
months spent in laborious search, have succeeded ia 
discovering on the lands of Thomaa Elder and Jacob 
M> Haldeman, in Lykens Valley, Oauphin Coaoty, '»> 
exhaustible veins of Anthracite Coal. 

The mineral is found in the Short Mountain, being tbe 
Western termination of the Broad Mountain of Scbq^ 
kill county, riaing in the bosom of Lykena valler, wiui- 
in twelve miles of Millersburg, on the Sutqoeliaraak, 
and extending Eastward, about ten miles to ^eSobuyl* 
kill county line, where it asaumea the name of Tbt 
Broad Mountain, which ia 4n the centre of what ii 
termed the Coal Region of that district 

The Coal of this deposite, does not materially diffi^ 
from that of the Schuylkill, except in being lighter aad 
more brittle, containing l^ss foreign ttatter, and oonse* 

?|uently more combustible, and it is believed will be 
ound more suitable for parlour gratei and for thekitcb- 
en than any hitherto discovered. For smith's use apos 
repeated trials, it has been found excellent 

Books for subscription to stock in a rail mad to eos* 
nect theae mines with the Susquchannah river at Mil^ 
ersburg, have been opened, and there ia no doubt tbe 
amowit will be speedily taken. In the mean time W^^ 
and Maxwell have been engaged in mining and hope 
to be able to produce a sufficient qototity in tbe IBS^ 
kets of Harrisburg, Marietta, Columbhi and LancaMer 
next fall to give an earnest of the means of thb dis- 
trict to 9ffwd an abundant supply; though in doiftf 
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tbii» previous to the completion of the contempliited 
rftil road, they must be at a conaiderable extra expense 
for transportation. 

The coal of Lykens Valley, as soon as the contem* 
plated arrangements of getting the[article to market are 
completed, must prore eminently advantageous to the 
counties of Dauphin, Cumberland, Lancaster and York, 
in consequence of the short distance to those different 
markets, bein^ about one hundred miles nearer than 
the Luzerne mmes, upon which they now depend for 
a scanty and precarious supply; and should the naviga- 
tioo of the Susquehanna be continued to tide water, 
or the Baltimore and York-Haven rail road be complet- 
ed the whole length, that City can obtain a regular and 
ample supply of this indispensable mineral from the 
Lykens Vallejr mhies, and on better terms than from 
any other Ttgton^r^Laneasier Gazette, 



DEATH OF BISHOP HOB ART. 

At a meeting of the Bishops and Clergy of (he Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
residing in this city, convened at (he house of the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, to express their feelings in relation 
to the lamented death of the Right Rev. John Henry 
HobaH, D, D., late Bishop of the diocese of New York, 
present — 

The Right Rer.'Bishops White and Onderdonk. The 
Rev. Drs. Abercrombic, De Lancey, Hutchins. Kemper, 
Montgome^, and Wilson. The Rev. Messrs. T. G 
Allen, Bedell, Boyd, Bryant, Connelly, Copper, Doug- 
lass, Dupuy, Jsquett, Mead, Rutledge, Smith, Van Pelt, 
andWiltbank.* 

The following resolutions were unanimousfy adopt- 
ed: — 

1. Reaohed^ That we sincerely deplore the lo89,which, 
in the death of the Right Rey. John Henry Hobart, D. 
D., has been aiisUined by the church in this country, 
and particularly by the extensive and important diocese, 
over which he had so long and so efficiently presided.^ 

2. BeaoA^ That his eminent and successful services 
to the church; the piety, real, devotedness, snd energy 
with which he discharged the duties of his responsible 
office; the steadfastness,intrepidity, conscientiousness, & 
talent, with which he vindicated whatever he believed 
to be essential to the integrity of primitive truth and 
order< and the distinguished excellence of his charac. 
ter as a man; entitled him to our highest respects 
while living, and will endear his memory, now that he 
has been called, as we humbly trust, to his reward. 

3. Ettohxdf That while, in common with the whole 
thurch, we aincerelf syropsthise with the clergy, and 
with the members of his diooese under the trying and 
severe bereavement, and assure them of our prayers in 
tbeirbehalf— that God may lift upon them the light of 
his countenance; comfort them with the consolations of 
bis Holy Spirit; sanctify to them, and to bis church, the 
rafliction of his righteous and merciful hand; keep them 
iromj all error, confusion and discord; and in his own 
good time, supply them with a shepherd worthy to suc- 
ceed the illustrious deceased, and qualified to be their 
■piritual head and father— we perceive a special call 
upon us, of condolence snd of sympathetic interest in 
the circumstance that the deceased was bom and raised 
to manhood in our city; prepared for the duties of his 
ministry under the auspices of his sincerely attached 
jneodaour own venerable Diocesan, who has known and 
loved biin from hb boyhood; and that there are many 
in our community connected with him by the ties of 
kUidred and of friendship. 

4L Buohedt That we unfeignedly and deeply condole 
With hb bereaved family, and pray that God may have 
them in bi a hdy keeping, support and comfort them in 

*Tbe above list includes all the clergy of the church 
JJjsiding in Philadelphia, except two— the Rev. Dr. 
Bjackwell, detained by sickness, and the Rev. Mr. Tyng, 
AbMQt from the city. ' ^ 



this their hour of distress, and make it conductive to 
their spiritual and everlasting good. 

5. Jltsoktd, That in testimoify of our respect to the 
memory of the deceased, we will wear the usual badge 
of mourning for thirty days. 

6. Resolved^ That in the repeated afflictions 6f the 
church — in the removal by death, within a short timcy 
of several of its distinguished Bishops, and of many of 
itsvaluMble and devoted ministers,* we recognize a 
cause of deep humiliation, and of increased diligence 
and zeal in ttie discharge of our high duties; and de- 
voutly pray that it may be blessed to the good of (he 
church, and to the greater fidelity and devotednest of 
those who minister in her sancturies. 

7. Resohedy That copies of these resolutions, signed 
by the chairman and attested by the secretary, be sent 
respectively to the widow of the deceased, to the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese of New York, and to the 
secretMry of the convention of the same. 

8. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the religious periodicals of the church, end 
ui the daily papers of this city. 

Signedat the desire of the brethren now assembled* 

WILLIAM WHITE, President. 
Attest — Jagksoit Kbmpsb, Secretary. 
, Philade^hia, September, 21, 1830. 



Coat Trade, Canal, &c. — It cannot have e'scaped the 
notioe of our readers that there has been a cessation of 
coal business at this place, the immediate cause of which 
is an alteration, or rattier a re-building of three locks 
upon the first mile of our canal. They were built in 
1826, upon the principle of the hydrostatic paradox*?— 
the gates being raised and supported by the upward 
pressure of water brought from the upper level in a 
trunk. When this supply was cut off and the discharg- 
ing valve opened, the gates (which when rsised resem- 
bled the letter \ inverted,) fell on the bottom of the 
lock'chamber, fulding one over the other. Upon trial 
it appeared that this ingenious contrivance, although ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose for which it was first 
employed, (the descending navigation by artificial 
freshets, snd an ascending and descending slack-water 
navigation by means of steamboats,) was not so suitable 
for a general canal. The Doard of managfers therefore 
judiciously determined to have the locks taken out im» 
mediately, that no interruption might take place at % 
future and more important period. The water being 
drawn off, the opportunity afibrded thereby basbeen 
embraced to clear out and deepen the pond above the 
dam at MaUch Chunk, and when completed, it will be 
one of the best and most capacious boat harbours in the 
country. From the dum, upwards, it extends more 
than half a mile, one half of which will have five feet 
of water. The bottom is perfectly smooth and level, so 
that in case of sinking, by neglect or accident, boats 
will receive no injury, and can be conveniently raised. 
These improvements althougli not needed now, will 
prove their usefulness as the demand for coal increases; 
(and without prejudice to others whose enterprise we 
admire, and wish success,) Mauch Chunk, for quantity 
and quality of cos!, convenience of Harbour room, large 
uze of canal, with unlimhed supply of water, and fiicui- 
ties afforded for the business in general, stsnds unrival- 
led. The whole of these improvements will be effected 
in a few weeks, when the cosl business will be again Tf 
9amed.^Mttueh Chunk Pioneer. 

The Port Deposit bridge is now so far repaired as to 
admit of the crossing of waggons or carriages with per- 
fect safety. 

PiTTSBtrJio, Sept. 24. 
Tariff Apple. — Mr. Murphy, of Chsrtiers Creek, hat 
left with ua an apple, which measures 15i inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighs 23 oimcei. it grew on s treo 
planted by him seven years ago. 
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Our first form to*day may seem to wear the g^rb of 
a repulsive antiquity, but we think that the articles 
whidi compose it, are worthy of perusal From the 
first paper may be gathered as satisfactory and certain 
information with regard to the famous Second Walkirig 
Purchase from the Delaware Indians, as can now be ob- 
lained. It will be seen that the shocking cruelties af- 
terwards inflicted by the Indians upon the inhabitants 
of Northampton county, originated in^tlie recollection of 
the wrongs and aggressions committed upon them>-~ 
The discrepancies between the statements of John Wat- 
son, the father, and those made by others to the son, are 
slight and unimportant} and only prove the difficulty of 
arriving at absolute accuracy in matters depending 
upon oral testimony. The speeches and conduct of 
Conassatego, the hauglity chief of the Six Nations, are 
amusing and eminently characteristic. A chapter 
which follows of the MS. Vistory, contains some parti- 
culars of respecUble Quakers, not perhaps generally 
known. The brief memoirs of John Thomas and 
Thomas Langhome, the fbrmer by that excellent man, 
Hugh Roberts, may be profitably read* 

We copy from the daily newspapers the resolutions 
adopted at two of the town meetlnjfs which have been 
held, in relation to the recent news from France, as well 
as the interesting debate which arose at one of them, 
furnished by the Inquirer. In Pennsylvania, if any 
where, there exists a spirit of freedom which brooking 
no infractions of Charters at home, must regard the as- 
tertion of constitutional liberty abroad with a deep and 
lively sympathy. This state only follows her own im- 
pulses, pursues the results of her own doctrines, when 
she proclaims to the world her cordial and heartfelt gra- 
tification at the dethronement of a monarch, intent upon 
fixing the yoke of slavery upon the necks of his sub- 
jects. The circumstances attending the late struggle in 
Frmace^ is every way calculated to excite more than or- 
dinary eouition. The promptitude with which the odi- 
ous ordinances were resisted — the concert, bravery and 
moderation of the citizens — the participation of the ve- 
nerable La Fayette^the brevity of the period in which 
■o remarkable a revolution was effected — all conspire to 
give it the complexion of a fanciful sketch, rather than 
of sober and indubitable history. 

The Fellenberg system of education has been praised 
with a warmth, and condemned with a severity, little in 
atcofdance with the dictates of truth and justice. That 
it has merits, no one who has traced the outlines of the 
plan, and examined its several parts, will feel disposed 
to deny; but success must depend less upon its. intrinsic 
toperiority than the personal ability of the superintend- 
ant. Wo shnewdly suspect that Uttle less than the vig- 
our and genius of aFoUenberg, the aptitude and per- 
severance of a Vehrli, can efTect what it is intended to 
acoomplisb. It is he only can suoceed who unites a spi- 
rit of energy which deapisea indolence, and tnumphs 
9mt Mfuc, vsth a oioral and scientific ardoor, which 



burning incessantly, can be quenched or cooled by no 
formof discouragement, opposition, or diflUculty.. Let 
us not however regard as visionary what has been in- 
strumental in tlie diff*usion of so much good; nor be- 
cause ithas failed to regenerate Butope, deride its me- 
ritorious and exalted purposes. 

The most satisfactory account whtch we possess of 
this establishment, is to be found in the 64th number of 
the Edinburg Reviegw. The paper is ascribed to L* Si- 
mond, the intelligent author of the Tour in Switzertand. 
In this book Mr. Siroond twice adverts to the school of 
industry at Hoffwyl, and writes with an enthusiasm 
which displays the strongest convietioa of its value.— 
^en he visited the institution in 1818 there veretb]^ 
ty instructors, eighty boys, a poor school, and an sgrt- 
cultural seminary. At that early period before the plan 
was fairly developed, the indigent were nearly capsi* 
ble of supporting themselves; and were expected to 
leave the establishment practically acquainted with 
agriculture, joined to a habit of patient toil as deep- 
ly rooted as among the most laborious of the peasantry. 
The other fruits of the seminary consist in a familiarity 
With the elements of general science, discipline of the 
mental powers,&the firmest principles of mom] rectitude 
Ihe school ^f Industry thus ascertained to Jbc 
prolific of moral and intellectual benefit, has been 
lately introduced into England, with some modifications, 
but we are imperfectly acquainted wirh their nature 
and extent A brief extract which we insert to 6of 
from a circular issued in April last, announces the pro- 
bability of its introduction into Pennsylvania. Mr. An- 
thony Morris has, for a long time, contemplated the 
the establishment upon the Bolton Farm near Bristol, a 
seminary modelled upon that celebrated institution. 
As the farm is more extensive than thatof Fellen|>erg, 
comprising about fire hundred I acres, a larger 
number of pupila can be accomniodated. The land ia tx* 
cellent— the situation of the mansion elevated — in eveiy 
respect beauttful and picturesque. Its proximity to 
Bristol — the facility of communication with Pbibdel- 
phia^the healthiness of the surroondiBgcomitryA-and 
the superior quality of the soil — all point to thisfkrm as 
one on which a great experiment can be fairly made.— 
Miscarriage will be almost impossible, if gentlemen are 
employed,who»with the requisite qualifications ofrtgoor, 
activity and talents, have, by long residence at Hoff- 
wyl, acquired an intimate knowledge of all its details.— 
We predict that the institution under such auapieos^ 
aided by the intelfigence of Mr. Morris, would meet 
with the most liberal patronage; for Pennsylvania bss 
long needed a suitable nursery for the cultivation of 
the minds and virtues of her yoomaaiy. Tho diffioidty 
of procurii^ a competent individval to superintend the 
agricultural department, we understand, has for some 
time prevented the commencement of this plukathM- 
phic enterprise. 

Printed ererjr SATURDAY MOJUTING hy WitLlAM T 
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PAPERS FURNISHED BY THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

BaUof the Hisioncal Society of Permayhama, 
At a meeting of the Council of the Historical Socie- 
ty of Peiu)aylvaoia» held September 23d, 1830, it was 

ordered^ 

That the Pubtication Committee be instructed to fur- 
niah. at their discretion, such articles original or other, 
wise.as may be in the archives of the Society, to Ssmue] 
Hazard for presenration in 'The Register of Pennsylva- 
nia.' ROBERTS VAUX, Vice Pre$ident. 

Attest— J. R. Ttsok, Seeniary. 
A Letter frwm Jere. Longhame to Jndrew HamHUm^ and 

Fhmeted, dated PkitMphia, lOM ofjf^, 1724. 

My most affectionate ifds. 

Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Plumsted, 

This is the fourth week I've been here harassed and 
plagued as bad as a toad under a harrow by Dr. Sir 
Wm.* (who I may truly call so. He having cost the 
country more than all the Gov'nrs. since the first settle- 
ment of this Province) You'l easily discover that he has 
new cast off all his maskesand vizards which he for- 
merly made use of to gain his ends from the country: 
You'l see by his speech that at the first meeting of the 
Assembly he challenged them to let him know whose 
Petition he had refused, whose complaint he bad not 
heard and what part of the Public Service .he had at 
any time neglected. He had no need to 've made such 
as inquiry for he knows very well that for divers years 
his conduct has not answcrrdany part of those queries — 
Witness the Albany Expedition— the line between New 
CMile and Chester, and many^more things of Importance 
to the People of this province too tedious here to enu- 
nerate — It's very plain that he with his emissaries has 
uaed all possible means to gain on the Populace who 
always give themselves up implicitly to those who 
know how to catch them with the »pec«ous bait of pro- 
moting tlieir iQt'rest, and more especially in matters of 
such pretended importance to them as securing their 
privileges granted to them by Charter (which is easily 
done when nobody offers to infringe them) while if it. 
wer« to be inquired of them what these privileges are. 
It would be matter of great difficulty to determine. 
At the last meeting of the Assembly, he mett with un- 
capected coolness in this answer to his speech which 
put him upon raising a prosecution against me (by 
which mrasure he thought to've nnoved me out of his 
vay)— The Crime forsooth wasonely Uking a Copy of 
his ffriend Beakes Letter which he sent to the House — 
(which he calls a secret) and making use of it with some 
enemies of his to the hindrance of the Publick measures 
(as be says) at that time — which ha and every one 
knows to be such a barefaced fiction that it wants no 
proving— 'llie Assembly according to their accustomed 
igoonmcc, though the supposed offence was commit. 
ted in a former Assembly thought Uiey had reason to 
call me to an account tor it in this— When after a great 
deal of noyea and clamour they in their great clemen- 
cy were willing to indulge with only an acknowledge- 
ment that it was a breach of a rule of the former House 

* 009. Wm. Keith. 
VoL VI. 29 



being tsken without leave first obtained of the Speaker 
and House (tho* the then Speaker knd House being ac- 
quainted with A at that time.) 

After Sir Wm^had used all the endeavors that the Devil 
could put in his hesd and ibond that it had noe influ- 
ence on any more of the Assembly other thaH abt. four 
or five sycophant creatures that he had modelled ac- 
cording to his own heart. — He then let them know thkt 
his Honour was concerned (a thing I thought had long 
since abandoned Inm) and that the Guilty Member 
should be obliged to make such satisfaction as his Ho- 
nour required — This was a demand so very indefiuite 
that they knew not what to make of it, but in great ci* 
vility immediately despatched a verbal 1 messsge to him 
desiring him to be satisfied with the procedure in that 
afikjr: Upon which he sent a written message wherein 
he peremptorily required the Speaker with the whole 
House to meet him immediately at the liouse of Owen 
Owen to confer with him on nwtters of im <ortance — 
but not having proposed wt. the subject matter of the, 
sd. Conference should be, it was immediately resolved 
in the negative — But the house according to their wont- 
ed complaisance let him know tliat if it would be ac- 
ceptable they would wait upon him to drink a glassf 
which be willingly accepted — and, after the ususi cer- 
emonies of drinking and smOHking, &c. His Honr. was 
pleased in a very angry tone to lett them know that 
they had not answered his speech according to his ex. 
pectation— and, tliat be demanded from them as jus- 
tice and his Right to let him know wherein he had not 
discharged his duty to the Publick — that he might 
guM^ against any thing of the kind for the future, and 
if they had nothing to charge him with to say so— for it 
would be very unjust for any man to deny a go(»d Servt. 
that had served out his time ftiithfully, a certificate, if 
demanded, in order to recommend him toanuilier ser- 
vice—You*! plainly discover what is meant by all 
this: I think it means noe more than to raise compassion 
in the Populace, whom you know, he has constantly* 
courted in the most abject manner; for I believe he is 
so far from thinking (if he is to be believed in any thing- 
he says,) that it is in the powir of the Propriety's 
ffamily to displace him under the present posture of 
iheir affairg, that he thinks it impossible for them to re- 
move him. And shouM any of that ffamily come over 
as Governr. (without the Royal approbation) I am of 

opinion he would not resign After he had laid Mrs. 

Penn's letter of private instructiona before the House 
with a securing caution to keep them private, the House 
according to their usuall method in nuttters of such vast 
importance were put in so great a consternation that 
there folMlled an immediate resolve, that there* waa 
something in those instructions thai infringed tha Sa- 
cred Charter and consequently broke in on their dear 
Pnvilfges granted by the same: but the instructiona 
themselves and the consideratioa thereof being a maUer 
that so nearly concerned all the good people of this 
Province, it was resolved, 'ibat it wss necessary to ad^ 
joum for 2 weeks that the people's sentiments might 
be known concerning the same: — but in tl^e mean time 
the said instructions were ordered to be deposited in the 
Chest amongst the rest of the Sacre«l Reliques of Pop- 
ular Govemmnt. But notwithstanding all the care and 
caution (about Secrecy) ataffsd. in the intarvall of the 
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Assembly there were copies of those instructions hand- 
ed about this Town with a Petition which procured 
about 150 hands signed by ^^— — — R. Anthony. J- - 
■ and as many of the same Kidney as made up the 
number afd, which laid a foundation for a very civiti Ad- 
dress from the house to Sr. Wm. desiring him to pass 
two biHs lying before him, (one of which was for build- 
ing a new Court in Bucks County, the other for rege- 
lating flour) and likewise craving his assistance in tliis 
emergency agt. such a dangerous innovation, You'l 
plainly see by this that Sr. Wm. has gained his point 
with the Assembly and I believe imagines himself so ri- 
vetted to the Governmt. that it is out of the power of 
any but a Crowned Head to remove him. 

I have taken up too much of your time in telling you a 
story which you'l have better told from other hands; but 
\\he (Freedom and intimacy which you have aUways al- 
lowed put me upon it. Your goodfamilys are in g^ood 
health, which I heartily pray God may be continued to 
you and yours untill your return hither which I most 
earnestly desh*e may be as soon as your affairs will ad- 
mitt so with most hearty respects, 

i am dear Srs. Yr. most affectionate ffriend and Serv ^ 

JER. LANGHORNE. 
Pray give my heaity service 
To George Wellcocks. 

AkUerfrmn the Hon. Colonel Bouquet to William Al- 
ien^ Etq. Chief Justice of PennMyhania. 

Fort Du Qussirs, 25th Nov. 1758. 

Dear Sir — I take, with great pleasure, this first op* 
portunity of informing you of the reduction of this im- 
portant place, persuaded that the success of his majes- 
ty^s< arms on this side will give you a great satisfaction, 
and reward you fur all the pains you have taken for the 
difficult supply of this army. 

We marched from Loyal Hannon with 2500 picked 
men, without tents or baggage, and a light train of ar- 
tillery, in ye eicpectation (f meeting the enemies, and 
determining, by a battle, who should possess this coun- 
try. The distance is about 50 mites, which we marched 
in five days, a great diligence considering the season— 
the uncertainty of the i-oads intirely unknown, and the 
difficulty of making them practicable for the artillery. 

The 23d we took post at 12 miles from hence, and 
hatted the 24th for intelligence: In the evening our In- 
dians reported that they had discovered a very thick 
smoak from the Fort, extending in the Bottom along 
the Ohio; a few hours after they sent word that the en- 
emies had abandoned their Fort, after having buritt 
every thing. 

We marched this morning and found the report true. 
They have blown up & destroyed all their fortifications, 
houses, ovens be magazines; all their Indian Goods burnt 
in the stores, which seems to have been very consider- 
able. 

They seem to have been about 400 men; part is gone' 
down the Ohio; 100 by land, supposed to Presqu-lsle, 
and 200 with the Governor M. de Lig^ery to Venango; 
where, he told the Indians, he intended to slay this win- 
ter, with an intention to dislodge us in the Spring. We 
would soon make him shift his quarters, had we only 
ptoviiions. but we are scarcely able to maintain our- 
selves % few days here to treat with the neighbouring 
Indians who are summoned to meet us. Tht destruc- 
tion of the Fort, the want of victuals, and the impossi- 
bility of being suppUed in time, at this distance and sea- 
son of the year, oblige* us to go back and leuve asmall 
detachment of 200 men only, by way of keeping pot- 
•etsion of the g^und. 

This successful expedition can be of great service to 
the provinces, provided they will improve and support 
it. It is now the time to take vigorous measures to se- 
cure this conquest; and unless Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia can agree upon an immediate assistance, all our 
p»iQS and advantages will be lost. 

An immediate supply of proviiionst cloatbing and ne- 



cessaries, should at any rate be sent up for the support 
of the troops; and measures t«.ken fur the formation of 
magazines on the frontiers, (Ray's Town artd Cumber- 
Isnd.) for the supply of an army to act early hi the 
spring. 

The succours and directions from England w«iild be 
too late, and if the Colonies do not exert themselves to 
the utmost of their power, I am afraid they will have 
occasion to repent it. 

Indian Goods ought to be provided without delay, 
with a Commissary, or proper person to dispose of them 
either for trade or presents, as our new friends cannot 
remain long unprovided, and would soon retui^n to the 
French, was we to let them he in want. Some artifi- 
cers are also greatly wanted, such aa carpetitcrt, smiihsi 
masons, gun smiths, and chiefly ship-builders, &c. 

A number of cows and bulls, mares and stallions, gar- 
den seeds, corn, &c. Ever}' moment is precious, and 
the laiid so rich, and the pastures to abundant that eve^ 
ry thing would thrive, and tlie garrison would aooo be 
able to support itself. 

Fish nets and hooks would likewise be of g^eat uie 
for people reduced to salt meat; and some Rice, Barley, 
&c. to prevent the scurvy among the men. 

1 enter into all those details with you, because 1 tbink . 
the safety of this post depends upon it, and in the plen- 
ty you are used to live, they would not so readily occur 
to you, as to us who are deficient of every necessary of 
life. Could you diffuse into the Assembly the pubKc 
spirit that directs all your actions 1 would be Tory easy 
about the consequences; but I know the dispositions ot 
the people in general always indolent and ready to fall 
asleep on the smallest gleam of ease and quiet; you 
must rouse them, and make them sensible thatth'is bu* 
siness is but half done. We have acted our part, let 
you do yours, it is now in your power to enjoy inpeaee 
and quietness yotir lands and possessions, if you will 
only lay out son^e money, which may save you ten timet 
more, and the lives of thousands of your poor Inhabi- 
tants. 

Af^er God« the success of this expedition is entirely 
due to the General, who by bring^g about the treatv 
with the Indians at Kaston, has struck the blow, whioo 
has knocked the French on the head; in temporizing 
wisely to expect the efleots of that treaty; in securing 
all his posts, and giving nothing to chance; and not 
yielding to the urging instances for taking Rraddock'a 
Uoad, which would have been our destruction. In aH 
those measures, I say, he ban shewn the greatest pru- 
dence, firmness and ability. No body is better informed 
of the numberless difficulties he had to surmount, than 
I am, who had an opportunity to see every step that 
was taken from the beginning, and every obstruction 
that was thrown in the way. I wish the nation may be 
as sensible of his service as he really deserves, and give 
him the only reward that can flatter him, the pleasure 
of seeing them pleased and satisfied. 

I expect the satisfiiction to see ^ou this winter, and 
to talk more at large upon the subject. 

I beg you will present my compliments to Mrs. AReiv 
and believe me, with great truth 
Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient 

Humble Servant, 

HENRY BOUQUET. 



J letter from Copt Haekt to the Rev, Dr. 

Fort Do Quxsve, Nov. 261b, irSS. 
R. D. Sir— I have now the pleasure to write you fnm 
the ruins of the Fort. — On the 24th, at night, we were 
informed by one of our Indian scouts, that he had disco- 
vered a cloud of smoke above the place, and soon after 
another came in with certain intelligence, that it was 
burnt and abandoned by the enemy. We were then 
about 15 miles from it; atroop of Horse was sent tor* 
wards immediately to extinguish the burning, and die 
whole army followed. We arrifcd at 6 oxlock last 
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flight; and found it in a great measure deatroyM. There 
are tvo Forts, about 200 yards dtf*tant, the one built 
with immense labour, nmall, but a great deal of very 
strong works collected into very little room, and' stands 
' on the point of a narrow neck of land at the confluence 
of the two rivers. 'Tis square, and has two ravelins, 
gabions at each corner, &c. The other Fort stands on 
the bank of the Allegheny, in form of a parallelogram, 
but nothing so strong as the other; several of the out- 
works are lately begun and still unfinished. There are, 
I think, 30 stacks of chimneys standing, the houses All 
burnt down. They spning 1 mine, which ruined one 
of tbeir magazines. In the other we found 16 barrels of 
ammunition, a prodigious quantity of old carnage iron, 
barrels of guns, about a cartload of scalping knives, &c. 
Thej went off in such haste, that the^ could not make 
quite the havock of their works they mlended. We are 
told, by the Indians, that they lay the night before last 
at BeSTer creek, 40 miles down the Oiiio from here. — 
Whether ihey buried their cannon in the river, or car- 
ried them down in their battoes, we have not yet learn- 
«d. A' boy 12 years old, who has been their prisoner 
Syemrs, who escaped on the 2d inst. tells us, they bad 
carried a prodigious quantity of wood into the Fort, 
tbst they had burned 5 of the prisoners t^cy took at 
Major Grant's defeat, on the parade, and delivered oth- 
ers to the Indians, who were tomahuwked on the spot. 
We have found numbers of dead bodies within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the Fort, unburied, and so many monu- 
ments of French humanity. A great many Indians, 
mostly Delawares, are gathered on the Island last night 
and this morning, to treat with y'e General, and we are 
making rafts to bring them oyer. Whether the General 
will thmk of repairing the ruins or leaving any of the 
troops here, I have not yet heard — Mr. Beatty is ap- 
pointed to preach a Thanksgiving sermon for the re- 
markable superiority of his majesty's arms. We left all 
our tents at I«oyal Hannon, and every conveniency ex- 
cept m blanket and napsack. YouMl excuse the errors 
of haste, and believe me to be 

Rcv'd. S'r. 

Y*r most obed't serv't, 

JOHN HASLET. 



THB PAOLI CELEBRATION. 

On the 20th inst. the anniversary of the battle of Pa- 
oli, was celebrated with the usual military honors. At 
an early hour the troops from different quarters began 
to assemble, and before 12 o'clock the line was formed 
under the coromard of Col. Wm. Harris. I'he day was 
remarkably fine, and increased greatly the brilliancy of 
the scene. 

The occasion was honored by the presence of Major 
General Barnard, and Brigadier Generals Filson and 
Hartman, with tbeir respective staffs. 

At 12 o'clock precisely. Major General Cadwallader, 
appeared upon the ground by invitation — and the review 
which ensued was fine and imposing. Afler the review 
and the usual honars paid to the dead, the troopa were 
formed in front of a stage erected for the purpose, from 
which tliey were'addressed by Col. Bell, in a very elo- 
^ent and feeling manner. After the address was deli- 
Tcred, and the troops dismissed, the Volunteers, and 
such citizens as thought proper to join them, partook of 
an excellent dinner, prepared by Mr. Home, in the 
course of which the following toasts were drunk, inter- 
spersed with martial music. 

1. The memory of the patriots, who, on the night of 
the 20th of September, 1777, fell martyrs to the cause 
of freedom. 

2. The memory of Gen. Wayne: His brilliant victory 
at Ston^ Point, revived the drooping spirits of his co- 
patriots m arms. 

3. Tlia memory pf Qen. Washington— a man pre- 
eminently endowed with every mental, and physical ex- 
cellence. 

4. The memory of Jefferson and Adams: — The 



friends of freedom, may forever feast on the fruits of 
their labor. 

5. The Union: "Now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable." 

6. Southern Nullifiers: The pity we feel for the weak* 
ness of human nature, is almost extinguished by con- 
tempt for its infatuation. 

7. France — Her citizens have given additional proof 
that freedom is compatible with morality and law. 

8. The American System — The established policy of 
the nation — Pennsylvania approves it, and will give it 
it her unanimous support. 

9. The United States JJavy — Her character has been 
established by the skill, gallantry, und self-devotion, of 
her officers. The rude assailant of her reputation finds 
no response in the hearts of a generous people. 

10. General Andrew Jackson — President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

11. The Governor of Pennsylvania — By his measures 
let him stand or fall. 

12. The fVeedom of the Press — Though dangerous to 
tyrants, the bulwark of our safety. 

13. The Tair Sex— Tlie friends of domestic indus- 
try and economy — and the source of domestic happi- 
ness. 

VOLUNTEERS. 
By Capt. John Harris — Commodore Bainbridge^Dis- 
tinguished by his courage and humanity; by the one, he 
conquered the enemy — by the magnanimous exercise of 
the other, he secured their gratitude and esteem. We 
regret his absence from the board to-day. 

By Col. Watmough— Gen. I. D. Barnard — His gal- 
lantry as a soldier gained him the gratitude of his fellow 
citizens; his services in the councils of his country, have 
entitled him fully to their confidence and esteem. 

[The guests having withdrawn^ the following tosfts 
were given.] 

By Col. Harris— Gen. CadwRnadcr--Prompt, saga- 
cious, enterprising and intelligent — uniting all the pro- 
perties of the distinguished commander, to the amiable 
qualities of the gentleman. As soldiers we feel honor- 
ed by his presence — as citizens we appreciate the mo- 
tives of his appearance among us. 

By Lieut. Col. Elton— Col. John G. Watmough— We 
are proud to welcome among us a man whose actions 
are so honorably recorded; and whose wounds, still 
bleeding, bear glorious testimony to his chivalric daring. 
By Capt. David Wilson— Col. Isaac Wayne— By a life 
of public usefulness he has proved himseU worthy of his 
illustrious descent 

My Major M'Conky— Col. Thomas S. Bell— His clasr 
sical address does eqtial honor to his head and heart. 
As Americans we thank him for the lesson of patriotism 
he enforced; as Pennsylvanians for the justice rendered 
the memory of the immortal Wayne. 

By Dr. Wills— Gen. I. D. Barnard— His services in 
the Senate of the U. States deserve the commendation 
of every friend of internal improvements. 

By CoL Harris— The Republican Artillerists of Ches- 
ter county — The adjoining marble pedestal and pyra- 
mid, is a monument lothe virtues of the illustrious dead; 
and of the patriotism and liberality of the living. 

By William H. Dillingham, Esq— The yeomanry of 
Montgomery, Chester and Delaware counties— who, in 
the late war, left their fiirma and their firesides and ad- 
vanced to meet the enemy — May they ever prove them- 
selves equally ready to sacrifice personal feelings and 
private interests to the good of the country. 

By Joseph J. Lewis. The memory of Wathe— Wise 
in diplomacy as accomplished in arms; his skill in forming 
the Treaty at Greenville, secured tlie advantages gained 
by the victory at Miami. 

By Adjutant Pearce. The Volunteer corps from ad- 
joining counties which have this day honored us with 
their presence — '♦eir high state of discipline has exci. 
ted our admiration; then* gentlemanly deportment fully 
nlille them to our esteem and gratitude. 
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By the Officers of the Rej^ment. The Band of Husic 
attached to the Junior Artillerists which have so pohtely 
favored iis with their services at the festive board. 

By C. Pearce, Jr. A well org^ized Hilitia, the bul- 
wark of our nation. 

By Charles Miner. Col. Wm. Harris — The spirit and 
skill displayed as an officer; and his courte^ as a gen- 
tleman, will be responded to by a generous confidence 
and cheering support. 



ORATION 

Delivered, Sept. 20, 1830, to the troops assembled at 

the anniversary celebration of the Paoli massacre, by 
Thomas S. Brll, Esq.- 

SoLDiiBs, — Among the sublime spectacles which 
the progress of human society presents to the observa- 
tion of mankind, there is none so lof\v, so worthy of all 
admiration,as that heroic devotion to the cause of liberty 
— the great gift of God— so eminently established du- 
ring our revolution. 

While we contemplate the history of that period, the 
mind is lost in wonder, not that we were victorious in 
the field, but that our soldiers should have overcome 
the almost insurmountable diffijculties that surrounded 
them. I'd say, merely, of those who acted at that bril- 
liant epoch, that they fought with unconquerable val- 
or, and bled with stem pleasure, for their country, 
would be to pass but a cold eulogium on their memo- 
ries. To st»p here would, indeed, leave a long arrear 
of acknowledgment due for their unshaken firmness 
utider every variety of suffeHng— for their unwavering 
attachment to the great cause, under every species of 
neglect that resulted from the proverty or inattention 
of the infant governments of the states — for the deter- 
mined perseverance with >vhich they continued the 
struggle in the midst of despair, when even hope,, the 
cheap solace of the wretched, had fled. 

Who can look upon this little spot, consecrated by 
the blood of martyrs, and refuse to pay the heart felt 
tribute of veneration to the conquerors of our indepen- 
dence ? 

Memory ranges back through the vista of years, and 
calls again into life that sufTering band the only defence 
between tyranny and their country. — ^Naked in the 
depths of winter, they drew not back from the contest: 
— unshod on their long and painful marches, they faint- 
ed not by the way side: — ^reduced to the extreme of 
•nffering and want, yet each caught from each the in- 
domitable spirit that held want and suffering as naught. 
Did misery force firom their reluctant lips an occasional 
murmur? it was only required that the w^tch word, 
Tibertyt should be pronounced to hush it into silence. — 
Did unnleriteil privation impel them to momentary re- 
volt? it was sufficient to point them to the enemies bf 
their bleeding coun^ry,to call them back to their allegi- 
ance. How many instsnces are related of their stem self 
denial? How many anecdotes of their utter sacrifice of 
selfishness, brighten the pages of our history ^ Endued 
with tlie passions and weaknesses of men,they seem to 
have risen superior to their nature; and while their 
worn bodies could not but acknowledge the extent of 
their sufTerings, their seuls refused to submit to the be- 
hests, even cistern necessity. 

If ever human virtue and man's endurance were fried 
to the utmost extremity of their strength, they passed 
through this ordeal in the memorable days of which we 
are speaking. 

Such were the soldiers of liberty:— brave, but not 
cruel — patient, without being lethargic; they bore, un- 
shrinkingly, the vigors of Valley Forge — they mshed 
to the assault of Stony Point with irresistable courage. 

If the value of services rendered to the great family 
of men, is to be estimated by the magnitude of the g^oocl 
resulting from them, where, in the history of nations, 
shall we find the record of toils and^ufTerings worthy 
to stand in competition with those or^e sages and sol- 
diers of the heroic ige of our republic. They coti- 



quered the independence of their ooantry! Butt was 
this all? No! Th« flame that was kiadled on the altar 
of patriotism, in 1776, has chsnged its character. I'hcn 
it was the beac on of a nation in arms for the prescrva- 
tion of its peculiar privileges: now it shines the pobr 
star of national and universal liberty. Pecmle of every 
nation, tongue, and kindred, in tlie civiraed world, 
have gazed upon its Tight. 8ome,on8ble to bear its bright 
effulgence, have agsin turned their eyes to cartb» bat 
the recollection of its glories remain with them. But 
yet a little while, and tongues that are now silent shall 
raise the hymn to liberty. Others have leaped ia rap. 
ture at the sight, and, in the effort, their chaioa have 
fallen from them. 

To the influence of tne American revolution, and t1|e 
great principle! then established, is to be ascribed tht 
present free condition of some of the fiiireat portlona of 
our globe. South America caught the spirit that ani- 
mated the bosoms of our fathers; and lo! she staoda fc- 
deemed from foreign tyranny. God grant tlot, now 
the stmggle has ceased, alie may imitate the wisdom 
and moderation that distinguished tlie counsels of our 
own republic Wretched and degraded Greece look- 
ed up from beneath the grinding oppression of Turk^ 
caught a glimpse of the sacred flaroe^roused herself 
from her trance of ages, and proclaimed that she too 
was free. Let us hope that the blood her aona have 
poured forth as water, may not be utterly disregaidcd 
and forgotten in the settlement of her future condition. 

France! beautiful France! what has been thy lUetiny? 
Eager to possess this noble prize — the torcli tbj sons 
first lit at our altars blazed too fiercely. It was quench- 
ed in tears and blood. But while the wise and virtu- 
ous lamented the issue of the attempt, they discrimina- 
ted betwixt the holy desire for the possession of liberty, 
and the mode pursued for its acquisition. A purer, if 
not a brighter day» has dawned upon France. Her no» 
blest son has taught his countrjrmen the maxims of wis* 
dom he received from his illustrious fnend, Wa^ingtoif: 
has imparted to them the true knowledge of social lii> 
berty. Cherishing with unwavering constancy the 
principles he early imbibed, he has devoted himoeir, 
through the vicissitudes of a long hfe, to establish and 
support them. His has been the aingular felicity promi* 
nently to assist in three revolutions, having for their ob- 
ject the recognition of the rights of man as a social be- 
ing. Persecution, at the hands of those who should 
have cheered him— captivity and threatened death by 
those who feared the moral grandeur of his course — 
have not sufficed to deter him from the prosecution of 
the good work. The vow to redeem tlie many Iknb 
the usurpstion of the few, sealed with his blood st 
Brandy wine, andkdhered to in the dungeona of Olmutz, 
is about to be fulfilled at this moment. At the head of 
the citizen soldiers of his country, he is found in age, fs 
he was in youth, the armed advocate of all that tends to 
elevate man in the scale of rational being. Under the 
counsels of the great and good La Fayette, and his en- 
lightened compstriots, France, with more' knowledge, 
and a better directed zeal, has again broken the shack- 
les despotism would have imposed, and her present atti- 
tude adds another proof to the many before existing^ 
that the blood shed upon this hsilowed spot, was not 
shed in vain. 

Soldiers: You surround the tomb of those who gave 
up life, that you and 1 and all of us, might s|t in peace 
'*under our own vine and fig tree, with none to make 
us afraid." You stand upon classic ground: Not made 
so by the mins of architectural beauty, or the record of 
a fou^ten field to elevate the power, or add to the 
magnificence of splendid royalt} ; but consecrated by 
the sorrow of a whole people. Here you have assem- 
bled to commemorate a trsgic event, which drew fqrtk 
the tears of a nation, and to recal the memory of those 
who fell; the victims of domestic perfidy and foreign 
cmelty. The task is a sad one, but it is relieved by the 
reflection that they fell in honor, and now Iitc enshrined 
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in Uf« best liTectiiJdff of theu* cotnitrymeii. If, toop the 
tssk be puinfu I, it is alio profitable; for, from the con- 
templation of the patriot dead, we draw examples for 
the imitation of the living, linkini^ ourselves in feeling 
and practice to the wise, the good and the brave, who 
have passed from amon^ u^ leaving the memory of 
their deeds the rich inheritaiicce of a grateful and admi- 
rmg country. 

Listen to me, then, while I attempt a rapid and fee- 
ble sketch of the events that caused the erection of this 
simple monument, and calls you annually together to 
ofTcr up the well earned tribute of respect and affection. 

To save, if possible, the city of Philadelphia from the 
grasp of the British; Washington, in obedience to the 
command of Congress, and to satisfy the general expec- 
tation of the country, hazarded the battle of Brandy- 
wine, on the 11th September, 1777. While the C9111- 
mander*in-chief,with the main body of the army, march- 
ed to meet Sir William Howe, Wayne, with his gallant 
division, was Itft to keep the fond at Chad's against 
Kniphauten* Under a tremenduous cannonade and a 
destructive fire of musketry, the passage of that ford was 
disputed till near the setting of the sun, when it was per- 
ceived the right wing of the American army had given 
way. Wayne was compelled to retire. The patriot 
army was discomfited, but not discouraged. Eleven 
thoutand Americans, many qf them raw and untutored 
militia, had opposed with gallant obstinacy, the pro- 
gress Q^ eighteen ihmuand veterans, fully appointed and 
aupplied mithall the munitions of war, and led by of. 
ficera of great experience and unquestionable talents. 
If they had suffered in the field, they had taught their 
eneroiea that the proud consciousness of a just cause can 
impart energy to the weakest arm. 

Washington resolved again to encounter the victori- 
ous British. Accordingly on the 16th the hostile ar- 
mies faced each other in this county, not far from the 
Warren Tavern. The intrepid Wayne, who led the 
advance, had already commenced the action with his 
usual spirit! but the strife of man was interrupted by 
the war of elements. Torrents of rain deluged the 
earth— destroyed the amunition of the combatants — and 
drove both armies from the field. Washington retired 
with the main army up the Schuylkill, in order to pro- 
cure afresh supply o^amunition, having determined to 
make yet another effort to save Philadelphia. From 
French creek, Wayne, who deservedly possessed the 
entire confidence of Washington, was despatched with 
his division to take ground in the rear of the British, 
then assembled in Tredyffnn. The object of this 
movement was, after Wayne should be reinforced, to 
attack the enemy's rear when he should commence his 
march; and if possible, cut off his baggage. In pursu- 
ance to his orders. Gen. Wayne, with the utmost cau- 
tion ajid secrecy, took post on the evening of the 20th 
of September, with about 1,500 troops, including mili- 
tiky at this spot. — ^The pUoe was roost sdmirably cho- 
sen with reference to the objects of the enterprise. — 
Within three miles of his enemy, he could with great 
fkcility, strike the intended blow, as in fact he had de- 
termined to do, immediately on the arrival of Gen. 
Smaflwood with reinforcements. No public road then 
existed leading to his position, and the friendly woods, 
in some measure served to conceal his force from ob- 
aervation. In addition, the country especially in the di- 
rection of the enemy, was diflicult of access, and with- 
out the aid of treachery, must have, in the silent march- 
es of the night, presented too many obstacles to permit 
the advance of the foe. But Wayne exercising the cau- 
tion of an able general, did not rely entirely for security 
on the natural advantages of his position. Piquets were 
posted, and sentinels planted in tttry directioi^where 
they were thought to be necessary, while videtts patroll- 
ed the adjacent country. 

In the evening betwixt nine and ten o'clock, the Ge- 
neral received information, fh)m a very doubtful source, 
tbmt he would be attacked that night. Although as he 



himself said, <*Thi« could not be deemed a suflicient 
notice on any military principle," coming, as it did* 
from a boy said to have been in the enemies camp, yot 
the caution was not neglected. Imn\ediately other pi- 
quets were posted, amuunting, on that night, to no less 
than six; and additional videtts sent out with orders to 
patrol every road leading to the British camp. But 
treason was at its unholy work. Domestic enemies bad 
betrayed the cause of their country. Eveiy circumstance 
respecting Wayne's force and position was GomoHiniest- 
ed to the enemy, and so faithfully were they guided Jby 
bye-paths and along obscure places* that they succeed- 
ed in eluding the vigilance of tlie American guards. 
Their advance was not discovered until they had|reach- 
ed within a mile of Wayne's camp. With his charac- 
teristic energy and prompitude of action, the Ameriean 
General, on the receipt of this intelligence, immediate- 
ly caused his troops to form, intending to act as circum- 
stances may demand, either a retreat or a battle. A 
sudden call to arms sounded in the darkness of niglkl, 
and vhile the weary soldier vras gatliertng in 

Balmy aleep, 
Tired nature's sweet restorer," 
energy for the expected toils and dangers of the mor- 
row, must necessarily have created some confusion. 
Wayne had scarcely made bis dispositions^ eie he was 
broken in upon by a very superior British lorce, with 
savage ferocity. The enemy^s column was led by Ma- 
jor General Grey, who, it is said, had ordered bia troops 
to give no quarter. The assailants were received with 
several close and destructive fires, which most have 
done trreat execution, but the American troops wem 
compelled, by superior numbers^ to retreat; a movement 
effected by such of them as were under the immediate 
direction of Wayne« in comparatively good order. The 
number of Americans killed and wounded in thisaction, 
amounted to 150. There can be little doubt, that the 
British also suffered to a considerable extent. 

If the history of this battle ceased here, though hu- 
manity might weep over the sacrifice of brave men, she 
would have no reason to shudder at the recollection of 
cruelties practised in the prosecution of civil'ixed was- 
&re. But the fiict is not to ht concealed, that many vio- 
tims were massacred, with ruthless barbarity, after re- 
nstance on their part had ceased. The cry for quarter 
was unheeded, and mercy knocked in vain at the hearts 
of men denominated christians.. The, British bi^onet 
did its work with unpity ing ferocity, and the morning's 
son looked down from tbe pure heavens, on a scene of 
butchery, the memory of which time itself has not el^ 
faced. 

It has been said this afiair was a surprise; and even 
American historians, fbllowing the accounts given by 
our enemies, have so denominated it But it wiU 
be perceived from the relation I have given you, drawn 
from the most authentic aourcesythat this was not the fiict 
As fkr as circumstances admitted^ the wisest disposition 
was made by the able General who commanded that 
nightjor the reception of his enemy. Within six weeks 
after the action, and while every event eonnetoted with 
it was firesh in tbe recollection of Kving witnesses, fi 
court martial commenced at the request of Gen. Wayne 
after minute investigations, pronounced that he '"did 
every thing that eould be expected from an active, 
brave and vigilant ofl^cer, under the orders which he 
then had. 

I have made these observatioM,net because the brilliant 
repntation of Chester county's noblest son requires vindi. 
ioation at my hands, but because I know that misrepre- 
sentation has exbted in the public mind on this subject 

Such was the battle of Paoh. Fought under every diisad- 
vantage, against superior numbers, its event plucked no 
wreath from the chapletof Wayne— cast no doubt upon 
the courage ofthe American soldier.lf every heart was in 
nant, there was none that quailed. All panted for the 
opportunity to show that the American bayonet was 
equal, at least, in efficiency to the British. Nor was it 
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-long ere such an opportunity presented itself. The rocks 
of Stony Point soon echoed the advancing* steps of the 
toldiers offreedom, and while the watchword, "Remeifi- 
ber Paoli," passed in whispered accents from rank to 
rank, each felt that the hour for vengeance had arrived. 
But did that watchword mingle with the shouts of vic- 
tory? No! the brave are always merciful; and the sign 
oftnbmission madie by the British soldier, was stifficient 
to bespeak flie protection of his American assailant. 
Darkness was made no apologfy for massacre, nor the 
beady confusion of a night assault given as a reason for 
the murder of an unresisting foe. The brilliant exploit 
Uut consumate skill had plamied, and unshrinking valor 
executed, w«s sustained by cruelty. He who, in lead- 
ing his soldiers to the attack, had bade them "^Remem- 
ber Paoli," commanded them to "Remember mercy"; 
when that attack was crowned with success. Humanity 
tempered the suggestions of vengeance, and in the mo- 
ment of triumph, when retribution were easy, the 
murderers at Paoli were forgotten. 

Such was Wayne. Brave Almost to a fault, he was 
compassionate. Possess'mg a heart formed for the keen 
enjoyment of domestic happiness, he carried into the 
battle field the feelingfs of the fire side. Zealous in 
the service of his country, and the advancement of her 
eause^ he did not think the unavailing sacrifice of a 
prostrate foe was required at his hands. 

While by his high and commanding abilitiesthe secured 
the respect and confidence of the Commander in Chief, 
be possessed the love and veneration of the meanest 
sentinels, for his aflfecttonate attention to the comfort of 
his soldiers — for his unremitted endeavors to alleviate 
their sufferings; and for the truly paternal manner in 
which he exercised bis authority. 

Beloved by the whole army, he was almost adored by 
the Pennsylvania line. 

Looked upon with respect by all the confederated 
states, in bia native Pennsylvania so higli an opinion 
was entertained of his honor, integrity, and talents, that 
he was frequently solicited by the constituted authori- 
ties of the state to leave the army, at least, temporarily^ 
to assist in their counsels. His memorials to the assem- 
bly of the commonwealth, on the subject of the sol- 
diers in her service, were Fistened to with respectful 
mttention, and more than once procured the desired re- 
lief of their wants. 

For this but too weak tribute to the merits of depart- 
ed worth and greatness, 1 should demand your pardon. 
It is a theme w liicK asks the exertion of grater ability 
than I possess, to do it justice; and, perhaps, I should 
have refrained; but who can speak of Anthony Wayne, 
und not pronounce an eulogy. 

Will you permit me, before I conclude, to express 
the i^tification I feel in seeing myself surrounded by a 
portion of the volunteers of Pennsylvania. In the body 
to which 3rou belong, he who contemplates, justly, the 
nature and character of the government, must seek our 
country's "wall of defence," in times of emergency and 
danger. . Let no man say that your musters are but hol- 
iday parades. You are practising upon one of the wisest 
governmental maxims that waa ever pronounced, ^ **In 
peace prepare for war^" and sure I am, when I loos in- 
to the faces that are turned upon me, that the prepara- 
tion now made would not be found a vain thing in the 
hour of trial. 

I have done, when I shall have expressed the hope, 
#)at this day's ceremonies may elevate our fecKngs, as 
patriots, and increase our sentiments of respect and af- 
^ction for the few actors in the scehes of the revolu- 
tion, whom Providence permits yet to linger among us. 
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Ma Council field in Phiiadelphia, 16(h of 9th mo. 1702. 

D. Loyd informed that when the two representatives 
were sent by them of the province, to inform the Go- 
vernor and council that both those of the province and 
territories were ready, they were then met at Samuel 
Perry's, but when the message came from the Gover- 
nor they were withdrawn, that the said representatives 
of the Gov. had sent 2 members, viz: Gen. Jones and 
Jno. SwifV, to those of the territories, to inform them 
that the Governor desired their attendance, but they be- 
ing withdrawn sent this answer, that they had since their 
arrival in town waited on the Governor and also waited 
for his commands for some time in compan> with thoae 
to the province, but that they had now withdrawn to 
refresh themselves, and would to-morrow wail on the 
Governor if there were occasion, upon which those of 
the province thinking themselves obliged to it Appear- 
ed without them. 

Several discourses concerning the said message and 
answer passed, which held some considerable time, it 
was proposed that seeing they were as yet in no order 
nor could be called a house, and their discourses could 
not be of any tendency till otherwise reguUted, tite 
Governor would be pleased to adjourn them till to-mor- 
row, to meet those of the Lower Counties at a conveni- 
ent hour. 

D. Loyd objected against the word adjourn, for the 
charter empowering them to sit and meet by their own 
adjournments, they would betray their trusts should 
they admit of any other adjournment. 'Twas answeribd 
they might when they were made a house, but as yet 
they could not, and therefore, in such cases in New 
York and other places, twas usual for the Governor to 
adjourn the representatives when met, but not in a suf- 
ficient number. He further added that they knew not 
what they could have to do with the said members df 
the Lower Counties, they of the province were met by 
charter, and the others by writts, that therefore in his 
opinion they could not ioin, they had met a month ago» 
and desired to be qualified, but werenotyc-tto this min- 
ute. G. Jones replied that they were yet but a part 
and till they veif a sufficient number, they could nei- 
ther be qualified nor act in any case, with mi^ny other 
arguments. 

The Governor desired they should meet him to-mor- 
row at ten o'clock, and so they departed. 

A message was sent to the members of the Lower 
counties to desire that they would likewise attend on 
the Gov. at the same hour. 
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Moat exlraordinary passage from BaUimore. — The Ro- 
bert Morris of the Union Canal I/me, arrived yesterday 
tAernobn at half past 3 o'clock. Passengers by her 
having had the extraordinary «hort passage of 9 hours 
^nd 20 minutes fropi Baltimore — distance 125 mites. — 
This btfat leaves Cheinot st. «rharf daily, at 7, A. M. 



Ma Council futi at Philadelpkia, \7thof9fhmo.l70l2: 

The representatives of both Provinces and Territories 
meeting according to appointment, the Governor told 
them, that yesterday not having an opportunity to 
speak to them all together, he deferred it to this day, 
and that perceiving the Lower county members were of 
opinion that they could not act because elected by dif- 
ferent means (to which he had then answered.) He 
this morning recollecting his thoughts, judged it neces- 
sary to give them his reason, all together more fully, 
which he had put in writing and read. r' 

The Governor added that those reasons seemed 
weighty and of importance to him, and therefore de- 
sired they would all go together and by confering about 
what been said or objected endeavour to settle the 
whole, and if possible conae to an agreement. 

B. Loyd answered it would be first necessary to know 
whether the members of the Lower counties* would be 
willing to spend so much time with tbem, if so„he sop- 
posed none of the province would be against it — he 
further desired that they might have the charter ofprivi* 
leges and a writt with them. 

J. Growdon or Jasper Yeates, answered; he was of 
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•pinion titey coiild not confer as an Assembly, that be- 
in^ ytt formed into onej to which the Governor ayrccd, 
biit replied^ they might confer as represeniatives of the 
people, D* Loyd answered that doubtless in their pres- 
ent circumstances they were a convention, Thomas 
Story, that they might act even as an assembly in his 
judgment, to which R. JFrench answered he thouf^ht 
they could by no noeans, but things looked he added as 
if they of the Lower counties were called only for a more 
pkusible excuse to the province to separate, but that 
be thought it would be no ways expedient for as they 
had hitherto borne the burthen of the day without any 
profit to themselves, it was reasonable if any advantages 
were to be reaped for the future they of the Lower 
counties ought to be sharers. 

Some offering to continue in discourse it was moved 
that the Governor having told them thi^t what he then 
had to say, it was proposed to withdraw. 

D. Loyd moved that if some fit persons of the coun^ 
cil would join them in their consultations it might be of 
servic:^. 

It being again moved by Gen. Jones and others that 
they should withdraw, the Governor left to themselves 
to«hoose a place to sit in, in talking of which some 
small time being spent and the charter and a writ of 
Election returned from Kent, being delivered to D. 
Loyd they withdrew. The council spent some time in 
discourse about the occasions of an assembly at pres- 
ent aAd of an established mifitiain general, members 
ofastenibly. 

Ordered that some members of the council R. Ship- 
pen,S. Carpenter & T. Story, should join.according to 
request and then adjourned to 3 in the afternoon. 

M a CwncaheUl, at PhikMphia, \7th of9ih mo, 1703. 
Joseph Growdon, D. Loyd, Rubt. French and Jasper 
Yeates, by order and in the name o^' the rest of the rep- 
resentmtivesjbefore the Governor and council — J. Grow- 
don spoke to this ciTect. That the assembly by whose 
order they appeared-at tbis board having taken what 
had been discoursed of and was proposed into considera- 
tion they could not find the way clear for them tu pro- 
ceed or act in legislation, together, because of the ob- 
jections that before have been started, that the members 
of the Government were willing to proceed to business 
but those of the lower counties were of opinion they 
could not join with them on ttie foot they now were 
without betraying their privileges and consenting to 
now what they had expressly before refused, viz: the 
charter. However they had thought it would be re- 
quisite to request the Gov. to inform them, that in case 
it should appear to be of g^eat monoent and importance 
the consideration of that might prompt them to find out 
some means of agreement, so far as to be in a condition 
to answer it for they hoped that notwitstanding the 
tate of thingi appears somewhat dark to them at pres- 
•ent yet they should not be wanting in loyalty to the 
Queen an4 service to the proprietary and Government 
in any thing where necessity exacted itofthenf but 
woujd strain a point and over their resentments joyn 
so iar together as to suffer nothing of that kind to be 
neglected; to which the Governor answered that be 
had two things chiefly to lay before them one was the 
commands of the Queen to him by my Lord Combury, 
in a letter which he had received by last post, which 
letter he dehvered to J. Growdon, to be read and com- 
municated to the rest of the members, the other, the 
naked and defenceless state of the province, which lay- 
ing open and exposed to the attacks and insults of the 
enemy, in this time of war^ both by sea and by land, 
would require a speedy care, and that it might be taken 
into consideration by what means they might put them- 
selves in the best posture of defence for their own pres- 
servation and security, which two heads he looked up- 
on to be of that importance as would require their most 
nuuure and deliberate consideration and therefore, a^ 
such was to recommcBd them to thtmj and further ad- 



ded that the brigantine Messenger being now in the 
river from England, she might bring news that would 
give them further insight into the present affairs, upon 
which liome discourse, foreign to their express message^ 
arising, D. Loyd repeated the substance of that, and 
moved that having the Governor's answer they had 
nothing else to offer, and thereupon they withdrew and 
the council adjourned till to-morrow at 9 in the morn- 
ing. 
JU a Council held at PMladt^hia, 18/& 9ik mo. 1703. 

Present Andrew Hamilton, Esq. I«ieut. Governor, 
John Guest, Thomas Story, 

Saml. Carpenter, Caleb Pusey. 
William Clak, 
The body of the representatives attended the Gover- 
nor, and Jos. Grewdon,in behalf of them all^ saidthey 
humbly craved leave to inform the goveniorthat fhe)r 
could find no method to form themselves into kn assenn 
bly, the same stops and obligations still lying in the way, 
which they could by no means get oven to which the 
Governor replied that b^ this answer he was to under- 
stand that they did not judge the heads he had laid be- 
fore them to be of any great importance, seeing yester- 
day four of their chief members in the name of the rest 
had in a message declared that in case they could see 
the affairs the Governor had to lay before them were of 
much weig4)t or exigency, they would strain a, point 
and find out some method to >ct together so far as to 
answer them. . 

They returned that the heads proposed were judged 
by them all to be.of very great importance yet notwith- 
standing, they could find no means of agreement so as 
to form an assembly on the several bottoms they were 
elected. 

Some of the province declared that sll those of the 
upper counties were willing to join with those of the 
lower and so proceed to business. 

Jasper Yates in behalf of the lower counties declared 
that they were all extreniely willing tu enter upon the 
consideration of the heads t)roposed to them and an- 
swer the Queen's deed and Governor^ desire, in case 
they could be all legally electtd, by writts, but as 
things now fctand they coiild not, for should they act in 
conjunction with those of the Province, it would ne- 
cessarily imply their owning the charter, which they by 
no means could, the writt,(he said) by which they were 
chosen beitig g^unded on the said chaiier, besides that 
affairs relating to them being upon the anvil at hdme 
(in England) they thought it would be better if they 
were deferred till it were seen how they should be set- 
tled there. 

The Governor answered he had discharged his psrt to 
his utmost and acted as became him, that they had se- 
veral times complained for want of being put in a pos- 
ture of defence, that he had used his endeavours and 
if they would themselves be defi ient, it roust lie at 
their own doors and therefore hoped they would com- 
plain no more, that as to what he mentioned of things 
being on the anvil at home, he was of opinion, no Cio- 
vemor that should succeed him would take it ill to see 
provision made for the defence of the country, before 
his time« and that necessity requiring their care at pres- 
ent it was now their incumbent duty to consider it with 
the earnestness and application. 

The Governor still insisted that words or professioiit 
would not suffice, that now they had an opportunity of 
giving proof of what they profest, but to stave it off by 
pretences that seemed to him as well as the council al- 
together vain and groundless- was « bad demonstration 
of what they had declared and that it seemed playing 
with business, first to promise they would even strain a 
'^oint and find out some method to proceed if what was 
to be laid before them were of great importance, and 
then confeMing it was of the highest, yet to lay it aside 
under pretence of not agreeing because of the several 
methods they were called by, af^er which they were or- 
dered to withdraw into the next room till the Governor, 
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With the council might hmve him further to consider 
of it. The represeniatiret accordingly withdrew and 
the Board entering^ mto debate of what was fit to be 
done hut find'mg they should not have suiEcient time 
while the repfesentatives were attending;. A message 
was sent to inform them that they aiioidd bear from the 
Goyemor to-morrow and that at present they might de- 
part. 

The Governor and council entering further into the 
conmderation of what this exigency required to be 
done, it was first resolved. 

That the representatives of both the 'provinces and 
territories Hftvc legally elected as fSu* as, appeared to 
this board, those of the province being duly elected by 
the charter i^nd the territories having omitted their du- 
ty on the day, were legally chosen by writt and had 
appeared. 

That those writts being grounded on the charter and 
the people being elected by them, the territories had 
in that so ikr recognised the charter, and might very 
well now proceed to business as well as elect before. 
That in case they will not by any means agree to pro- 
ceedf they should be prorogued for some convenient 
time. That questions be proposed to them in writing 
to be answered positively uoder their hands whether 
they would act jointly or not . 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Donaldson vs. Smith. Common Pleas. 
Kingt PresiderU Judge. 

This is a motion for a new trial by the defendant, on 
the ground of misdirection to the Jury, by the Judge 
who tried the cause. The plaintiff's claim was for house 
renti and the suit before the Jiisiice was brought on 
the 10th day of January, 1829, when the plaintiff 
claimed the balance of a quarter's rent, due on the lOib 
of the preceding October. The cause was continued 
until tlie 15th ot January, when the plaintiff also de- 
manded thirty dollars, the amount uf a quarter's rent 
due on the 10th of January, the day on which the suit 
waa instituted, which was sustained by the Justice, who, 
after making some allowances, gave Judgment for the 
plaintiff. 

On the trial, the defendant insisted that the quarter's 
rent, ending in January, was not due at the institution 
of the suit, and, that consequently, no claim for it 
could be submitted to the Jury. Tbkt the cause of ac- 
tion presented in this court, in an appeal, should be 
the same as that prosecuted before the Justice, cannot 
be the subject of dispute. l*he counsel for the plain- 
tiff, however, contended before the Jury, and the Couit 
recognized the doctrine, that although the house might 
have been taken quarterly, on the 10th of a given 
month, yet that the rent was due, and might be sued 
for, on the tenth of the third month ensuing. 

Upon the correctness of this doctrine depends the 
determination of the motion: and, after the fullest con- 
sideration, 1 am of opinion that there yras no error in the 
Bench instructing the Jury that the house being leased 
on the 10th of Jan. 1829, for one year, rent payable 
quarterly, a quarter's rent was due, and could be legal- 
ly demanded, on the 10th day of January, 1830. The 
fir|t impression of most persons to whom this question 
should be submitted, will generally be, that unde^ such 
circumstances, the tenant would have the whole of the 
lOth, to pay his rent, and ithat, consequently, he could 
not be dcstrained upon until the 11th. My own judg- 
ment heaitatcd in the same way; but reflection and in- 
vestigation will show both principle and authority against 

this idesu 

lathe farming districts, leases are made generally for 
a year's possession, to be given on the 1st of April, and, 
yet, no one ever supposed that the tenant had, under 
such a leas^ the right to occupy the demised premises 



during the whole of the ensuing 1st of April, as a psrt 
of his- year. l*he universal understanding is, that, wbea 
the tenant has been put in possession on the 1st of 
April, and occupied during, and from, that day until 
he 31st of March, he has enjoyed the premises for his 
full year; and that on the first of that next April, he ei- 
ther commences a new lease, or surrenders possesion 
to a new tensnt, whose term &Iso commences and ends 
in the same day. Again, in leases from year to year, 
the rent being payable quarterly^ manifest injustice 
would be done to the landlord by tbe defendant's mode 
of comfHitation. Take this case as an ezan»ple*-if the 
first qttarter, which commencea on the 10th of Januaiy, 
was not legally terminated until 12 o'clock at niglit of 
the night of tbe 10th of April, (which is the argument,^ 
the second quarter does not commence until the lltt 
of April, andenda with tbe 11th of July; tlie third qu»- 
ter does not comn^nce unt'd the 12th of Joly,Andends 
with the 13th of October, and tbe fourth quarter be- 
gins with the 13th of October, and ends with the ISth 
of January. By this convenient process for the tenant, 
he gains four dajrs, and the landlord loses the same nue^ 
ber« Some confusion of ideas, in consiciering the nat^ 
ter, arises from confounding the time at the termination 
of which the tenant has enjoyed the demised premist% 
for Idle period of his lease, with the time he may he eo- 
erced to pay the rent agrerd upon as the price of a 
previous occupancy. Thus, in the case of a lease lor a 
year, commencing the first of April, at twelve o'clock 
at night of the 3lst of March ensuing, the tenast will 
have enjoyed thcpremises for' the stipulated yesr, sa4 
when .we say that the rent is due on the Isi of April, 
we speak of the first moment after the tenant has had 
the use of the premises for the term of the demise, snd 
the first moment when he is in arvears, and he Kable to 
b^ coerced to tnake payment#/tfae tenant has a right to 
enjoy all the first of April as apart of hit term, then it 
would be incorrect to speak of the rent as due on tbit 
day; fi>r the hire of a thing for a given time b not .due 
until the hirer has enjoyed it for a whble period of the 
hiring. 

The lef^l principles on which this question dependi^ 
are principally found in the cases in which the solved 
litigated was the time of tbe corhmenceinent of written 
leases, as'^it was to be collected from the language of tbe 
instrument. 

At one time it was held-^/&«/. That when a lesse 
was limited to commence fh)mthe 4hy of the date^ or 
from the date, the lease began the ddy after the dite.— 
Co. Liu. 46 B. 

Second. That a lease made without any mention asts 
what time it shall commence, cornmences immediately, 
to wit, from the delivery. Ibid, 4 Lenard, 144. Wbea 
the doctrine prevailed, that **fTom the date" excluded 
the day of the date, it was held, that in a lease dated the 
25th of March, to hold from the day of the date, the 
half year expired on the 2StU of September. 18 Yi- 
ner 525. Tit. Rent. Note 2, pU 7. If the day of 
the date had been adjudged tncluaioe the half year wouM 
have ended one day earlier, and not on the 24lh. A 
modification has certainly taken place in the doctrine, 
as to the necessary legal effect of the words **fri>ai tbe 
date," but not affecting the reasoning for the plsintiiT 
in the case under consideration. The modification iSi 
ibtii from the day of the date, or from the date, may be 
inclusive or exclusive according to the context or sub- 
ject matter. That this is the Penn^tvanla doctrine is 
fully to be collected from ttie case of Lyle va. WtUisiM* 
15 S. and R. 133. But admitting both the rules as laid 
down by Lord Coke, this case nuist be determined for 
the plaintiff. This, like almost all rentings in our city, 
is not a lease to commence in future but immediately 
in possession ( it was a lease without any mention made 
when it should commence* where there was no inten- 
tion to oppose its commencement, snd where, conie- 
(juently, under Lord Coke's second rule, it commenced 
immediately. I'he rule that cxdudtd the-day of the 
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date, was one ihai arose from the supposed operation 
of the words of the lease, and when it exibtcd in full ri- 
gour applied only so in cases where the supposed 
strength of the lang^iage used excluded the date. Thus, 
where a lease was dated the 25th day of March, and 
was delivered that day, and the hubendum has *^from 
tJu day of the datCt for and during- the time and tertn of 
seven years from henceforth next and immediately fol- 
lowing-, fully to be completed and ended;" and the 
plaint iflTdcclared upon it, as an indenture, bearing date 
the 25th of March, habendum a die datua for seven 
years, it was adjudged against h'!m, for by computation 
it began a datu {dentiiras.^4, Bac. 170. Thus, the 
words "from the day of the date,** were controlled by 
those "henceforth immediately following,** which were 
held to make the day of delivery the proper period for 
computing the commencement of the lease. Ag^in — 
the doctrine for excluding the day of the date, even 
where in express terms the obligation is stipulated from 
the day of the date, is subject to a further exception, 
viz. that when the day of the date iff said to express the 
minus a quoter an immediate interest is to pass, the date 
IS inclusive; but when used by way of computation it is 



exclusive. This doctrine is exemplified in the case of 
l.yle vs. Winiaths, S. and R. 133. There ^Viltiams gave 
Lyic his b«nd and warrant, dated the S9a July, 1818, 
payable in five years from the date; judgment was en- 
tered, which remaining unpaid on the 22d day of July, 
1823, J^yle sued out his suit of scire facias, 1 he Court 
held, that the 22d of July, 1818, was inclusive, and that 
the scire facias was well sued out on the 22d day of July* 
1823 s ihc money being then due, because an immedi* 
ate interest passed to Lyle on the execution of the 
bond. 

1 am aware that in commenting upon the legal under- 
standing of the words 'from the day of the date,** in a 
case where there is no evidence that such were the 
terms as to the time of commencement upon which this 
parol lra«e was made, t am travelling out ©f the Record. 
My apology is my anxiety to prevent any future misun- 
derstand ing as to what were the impressions of the 
Court on this subject. 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that, where, as here, 
a demise is made on the 10th of January from year to 
year, the rent payable quarterly, on the lOlh of the 
Buccctding January, the fourth quarter is in arrear,and 
that on that day the landlord may resort to legal meas- 
ures to obtain payment of it from the tenant; and that 
where, as here, there is no stipulation postponing the 
commencement of the lease, the day when the demise 
is made is inclusive, and to be considered in computing 
tbc lime of the commencement and termination of the 
lease. The motion is therefore denied. — Daiiy Ckran, 



In the case of Brown and others against the state of 
Maryland, the Supreme Court of the United States* in 
1827, decided, thutan act of assembly of the State of 
Maryland, passed in the same year with the PennsvWa- 
nia Act, which required importers of foreign goods to 
take out a license to sell, and to pay fifty dollars for it, 
was, in that particular, a violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in twoof its pfovisions^ 
that which declares, that no state shall lay impost, or 
duties on imports & exports: Sc that which declares that 
Congress shall have power to regiilate commerce with 
foreign nations, &. among the severs Istates. The cmirtwent 
in this discussion no further than the case before them,but 
we think it is apparent from the reasoning of the judges 
that the opinion of the court way, that the profaibltK>n 
to tax extended no further, than to the article in iH ori- 
ginal form m the hands of the importer for sale. The 
lair deduction from what is said in that case is, that where 
tbc article has been sold by the importer in its origfhal 
form, or has been mixed with the generat mass of pt^ 
perty, by breaking up the packages, it hecomei sub- 
ject to the power of the state to tax. In fikt mann^^r^ 
the judgment of the Supreme Court construes the oth. 



OPI?iION OF rot KSKL, 

hi the ease of the Tax on Wholesale Dealers and Retail' 

ers of Merchandise. 
Out opinion is requested upon the constitutionality 
snd construction of the act of Assembly of this Com- 
monwealth, entitled •*an act graduating the duties lujon 
wholesale dealers, and retadcrs of merchandise," and 
prescribing the mode of issuing licenses and collecting 
said diitie?",*' passed on the seventh day of April, 1830. 
The object of this act is expressed in the title. It is to 
graduate the duties, and to cause an assessment (f th« 
tax to be made according to the amount of business 
done. It does not introduce any new subject of taxa- 
tion, 'but restores the exception which was in the act of 
2d April, 1821, and was taken away by its supplement. 



er provision of the Constitution of the United S<fttes, as 
to the power to regulate commerce; so as to restrain the 
power of the state from any hiterfcrence with the ob- 
ject of importation that ^s sold by the importer in the 
original* form of impgrtation. On the ground of this 
decision, then, we are of opinion, that this act of As- 
scmbly, as to its general principle, is not in violation of 
the Constitution of t^he United States, 

We know of nothing in the Constitution of PennjiyU 
vania, which opposes the principle of this law. lie 
general powers of the gcvernment of this state extend 
toevtry legislative enactment which does not violate 
the Constitution of the United States, or is not except- 
ed out of those powers, by ^he ninth article of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, commonly called the declare* 
tion of rights, and we cannot discover any thing in that 
declaration, which takes from the legislature the right 
to graduate a lax upon persons or property in such way 
and manner as they fchall deem expedient. They may 
do it very unequally, or with an imperfect attention to 
the ability of the citizens to |5ay. Tliis is defective le- 
gislation, and is to be remedied through the election^ 
but it is not unconstitutional legislation. Bqual lata* 
tion is the great difficulty of pofitioal economy. II is 
hardly ever attained. It cannot be attained ex6tpt 
through proportions, which in practice it is next to im- 
possible to adjust. The power to tax implies the pow* 
er to establish such proportions as the legislative body 
deems best. "Whether they are really so, or not, some ar- 
ticles & some persons also, are In practice altogether ex- 
empted from taxation. Personal property in Penna. pilys 
little or nothing. Keal estate bears the great barfhen of 
county taxes, which are regulated bva law of the state. 
In othet States, the reverse takes phice. In all, f t is » 
matter within the powers ot government, unless re- 
strained by the people in then* fundamental kws; and 
in those of Pennsylvania, as before remarked. We find 
no such restraint. It appertains to the legis]a(tire of 
Pennsylvania, to assess a tax upon trsdefs, fts upon irtic« 
tioneers and innkeepers. Upon the latter, the tax it 
assessed upon ah estimated rental of the ttvem. It 
was formerly assessed upon a different princlpfr. Up- 
on auctioneers, it is partly commission upon the sties, 
which is exacted by a proportional, and partly a-speci- 
fic payment, which may be deemed uneduai In trtry 
case, it depends upon the Legislature, who are able by 



and increases and graduates the tax. The right of the j their position to produce a general equality of taxatidn* 
legislature to increase the price of license, or the ab- though partial assessments; which when examined se- 



strect propriety of graduating it according to the bus! 
ness done,cannot well be doubted; if there be any good 
constitutional objection to this act, it must be on the 
ground of the tax itielf, created by the former law in 
aid of the principle and execution of :^hicli this act has 
been passed. 

Vol. VL 30. 



parately, often appear unjust; snd when they are actu- 
ally and oppressively so,the remedy for them io not in 
the Courts of Justice, but in the Legislature itself. 

Severel ouestions have been proposed as to the con- 

stniction of particular parts of the Act of Assembly, on 

I which we have been requested to express an opinion. 
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1. What is the, true conttruclion of the exception \tire article, or that tny particular proportion of ki 
in the first section — "Such as are sold by auctioneers [ value, shall consist of a particular material. Liqutm 



under licensees or commissions, granted to tbem pur 
f uant to law ?" 

We think, that the plain intention of the le^sUture 
was, not tp tax the auctioneer — not to require that he 
should, for bis auction sales, takeout a licence i and 
this, because such sales are ah*eady subject to a tax; 
but that the exception extends no further, and that be 
who purchases from the auctioneer, and afterwards 
■ells, IS within the law. 

3. What is the true construction of the proviso at the 
close of the first section — "That notbinj^ in this act 
shall be taken or construed so as to require the im^ 
porter of foreign g^ods disposing of the same in the 
form in which said geods are imported, to take out a 
license for yendingthe same ^** 

The case of Brown and others against the state of 
MMryland, decided that a tax affecting importations from 
& sister state was equally within the principle laid 
down in that case, as a tax affecting importations from 
ftbroad{ and of course that such a tax would be a viola- 
tioB of the prorision of the Constitution of the United 
StAtes, which gives to Congress the power to regulate 
cooMScrce. The proviso should be construed with re- 
ference to this decision; and if so, it must be understood 
to mean that the importer from another sUte as well as 
the importer from abroad, is excepted. This we take 
to'ibe the sound construction of that part of the proviso. 
Tbe true interpretation of the words, "disposing of 
the same in the form in which said goods are imported** 
•^is, disposing of the same by the bale, cask, case, chest, 
6r other packages in which they were imported; and 
the exception, in our opinion,does not embrace the case 
of packages broken up, and sold by piece or parcel 
short of the whole. The breaking up of the packages 
destroys the evidence of importation, and constitutes 
' what the Supreme Court terms mixing the goods with 
the general property of the Slates. 

This proviso ise'idcnily intended to save the act 
from the operation of the decision of the Supreme Court 
already alkided to; and we think it does so effectually. 
The importer, then, who brings the article from 
abroad, orfromanothei^state, and sells it in the same 
form, that is by package, bale or the like, unbroken, is 
not bound to take a license. But the same importer, if 
he breaks up the package and sells at retail the article 
imported, is bound to take a license. 

If the importer uses the article of his importation 
in the manufacture of another distinct article, which 
article fairly comes, when manufaciured, within the de- 
scription of a manufacture of the United States, we 
think be is not bound to take a license for the sale of 
the manufactured article, nor is any one who sells the 
same article. As good an illustiation as we can take 
for this part of our opinion, is the case of patent lever 
wtUchea^ which has been suggested by one of the gen- 
tlemen who has consulted us. These watches are im- 
ported in an incomplete state; the movements, or in- 
internal part, alone being generally imported, and the 
case, face, &c. manufactured in this country. They are 
often imported by the pase manufacturer or finisber;they 
may be sometimes sold by the importer to the finisher. If 
tbey importer sells them in the packagein which he im- 
ported them, they will not form a part of his sale to be 
estimated for license. If they are imported in packages 
of a dozen, and he breaks them up and sells them in 
■mailer parcels, they will form a part of his sales. If 
he imports them in single packsges, he may sell them 
singly or otherwise, and they will not form a part of 
his sides. If they are cased and finished, and then sold, 
they are partly a domestic manufacture and partly a 
foreign manufacture; and the same is true of every ar- 
ticle manufactured in the United States out of a manu- 
factured material that is imported. Here the law of 
Pennsylvania has not followed the principle found in 
some of the acts of Congress, by prescribing that the en- 



distilled within the United States, either from foreign 
molasses or domestic molasses, would seem to be ex- 
cluded by the act. Cut nails, wbetlier made from fo- 
reign bar iron or domestic bar iron, would seem to be 
equally excluded, they area manufacture of the United 
States. Tin manufactures of all kinds are within the 
same rule, although the sheet tin is imported as a man- 
ufacture from abroad. In all these cases, the article 
from which the manufacture is made, is apt to be re- 
garded as a raw material, but it is a manufacture; and 
although not so elaborate as the movements of a watch, 
yet equally comprehended within the name of mpnu- 
fdcture. Its use in an American manufacture cannot 
prevent the latter from enjoying the exemption men- 
tioned in the act. If a finished watch, made up with 
the movements put together abroad, is not an Amerioaw 
manufacture, is such a watch, or a clock,madeapfroBi 
the detached or separate wheels, springs, &c. imported 
without having been put together abroad ? Of the lat- 
ter, we think tliere cannot be much doubts and the 
difference between the two cases is in degree and not 
in kind. This case* and cases of this description, nay 
perhaps be thought cases of doubt, and we oannot deny 
that they are so; bitt the strong inclination of our minds 
is that the watch finished, faced and cased in the Uaited 
States, is within this act an American manufacture as 
much as if its wheels came separately, and as much as 
any other article made in this country out of elements 
manufactured abroad; and that in every instance in 
which an imported article is made up in tbe United 
States, and then sold in its altered condition, it is not to 
be estimated as part of the annual sales uf the trader 
under this act. 

The spirit of the act, it appears to u% fully sustaias 
this interpretation. The exception was intended to 
favor all American manufactures; by the relieving them 
from the effect of the license, and there being no dis- 
crimination between American manufactures, according 
to the character of the material from which they are 
made, or according to the quantity of American labour 
and skill expended upon them, no discrimination upon 
these principles ought to be made by the ofiicers to 
whom the act has committed the duty uf mskingan es- 
timate. 

CHS. CHAUNCEY, 
. UOR.BINNET. 
&p/micr28,1830. 



DESCItlPTiON OP BEAVER FALUSEr' 

Barks op BxAVsm, Sept.T, 18301 
Messrs Editors: — While taking the census of the dis- 
trict allotted to me, 1 have felt it my duty, in additioito 
the requirements uf the law, to notice the fiice of the 
country, its mineral riches, improvements and capabili* 
ties. Next to the agricultural advantages of our oesa- 
ty, the falls of Beaver deserve the most particular no- 
tice. The vast water power afforded by them, aid tbe 
it^culiar situation and distribution of that power invite 
Its employment for manufacturing purposes? And 
while the fertile districts in that vicinity ensure aeoD- 
stant supply at moderate prices, not only of food, bet 
many of the raw materials necessary for those engaged 
in manufacturing establishments will in turn enhance 
the value and give a market te our agricultirral products 
— thus going hand in hand on the road to indepewUiiM 
and comfort. 

The prosperity of every country most depend opofl 
the developement of its resources and capsl>ilitiei^ aid 
applying them to the uses for which tbey are fitted aod 
designed. It is the interest of every inland district, 
where tbe means and facilities exist, duly t6 apportioa 
the labour^^between the manu&cturers and agricultu^ 
alists, thai each class may alternately be producen sad 
consumers for tech other. These are axioms that need 
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nelthet •xpltnation nor proof. How often we hear the 
-cry of *'lutrd timet/' money scarce, ami dull markets. 
iofar at these are facts — they result, (in our case at 
Itait) from our neg^l'iTOnce to improve our advantages 
•»id rtsdurcet — and if we neg^lect to use the means the 
God of nature baa put into our power, we will continue 
poor and dependant and deserve to be so. But to my 
object.— I design to g^ve a description of the Falls of 
Beaver, their improvements and capacities. 1 hey com- 
mence About ftve miles from the confluence of that 
•stream with the Ohio: and consist of a succession of 
rapids with few and comparatively small perpendicular 
pitches, for 2 thirds of that distance. The valley of 
Beaver at this place is more or less, half a mile in width 
the ehannel from 4 to 500 feet. The valley is bounded, 
«i the east snd west by high, and in many places, per- 
^MndiciUar hiUs-^the channel his a continued bed of 
solid rock. Immediately at the head of the falls, Beaver 
^takes a direction to the south east, until it meets a bold 
«nd rocky precipice of considerable height, along which 
fft circles to the south, leaving on its M'estern shore an 
extensive plain of from twenty to sixty feet above the 
sarface of low water. The current checked in its pro- 
gress to the south-eatt is propelled across the valley 
to the South West until it meets the resistance of the 
western hills, leaving on its eastern shore a plain similar 
•totheone just noticed. Again arrested in its course, 
«( gradually resumes its general direction to the south, 
4ividittg its valley in such a manner as to permit the 
oce«pancy of both its banks. This locality of immense 
4ratcr power afforded by the Beaver, offers every fiicih- 
4y for Its employment in propelling machinery, while 
the adjacent level pbins, present the most eligible 
Miles for work-shops, and the most pleasant and healthy 
situations for the residence of man. 

But the importance of the place, to the future inte- 
rests of our country demands a more minute descrip- 
tion* 

The plain on the west side, near the head of the fiills, 
is of considerable extent, amply sufficient for the scite 
of a large manufacturing town. Its aspect is to the 
south east, gently inclined to the water edge. By this 
arrangement of the ground the water of Beaver may be 
taken out at any desirable point, at any elevation to the 
extent of the tall, say 22 feet, and to any amount short of 
the whole volume of the stream. At the south of this 
pkin stands the village of Brighton, at present a small 
pisee but in a state of rapid improvement. The propri- 
etor, (Mr. Patterson) an experienced and enterprising 
inaoufiiciurer, has recently commenced operations on an 
axtens'iTe scale. New builcttngs are erected and erect- 
big, among which is a cotton factory— old buildings 
AAdoAchlnery put in a state of repa'n*:— In operation, 
I friit miU^ 1 saw mill and 2 carding machines. A large 
amount of materials, such ss lumber, brick, &c. collect- 
ed aad collecting^SOOO fine cotton sp'mdles with neces- 
mrj apparatus, already on the spot, an devery arrange- 
laent making to progress rapidly the ensuing season, 
with a variety of useful manufactures. 
The anKNiat of capital invested and business done can- 
Bot now be accurately estimated, as they are principal- 
ly preparatory to larger operations. They are, howev- 
er ▼ery censiderable, and much employment has and 
trill be given to industrious laborers. The commiston- 
ers appointed under the act of Congress to establish a 
Kttional Armory, on the western waters, after a patient, 
Uborious^ and sdeatific examination and estimate of 
all the prominent seiles for water works, in western 
PcansylTania, Virginia, the states of Kentucky, Tennes- 
tee^ Indiana, and Ohto,go8e tkiaseite a decided and me- 
diedprcfirmec^Sw the'ur Report, page 47. By what 
triek» finesse, maaagemeot^or mismanagement that great 
imrk has bcten postponed or abandoned, is not for us 
here to inquire — the fact of the preference as shewing 
the importance of the soite, is enoagh for our present 
purpose.. 

A little lower down, is the saw and grist mill of Mr. 



Evans, the latter dotn^ mnch business — of which no 
particular return is received. 

Supposed capital invested $3000. 

Hands employed 3. Annual value of manufactures, 
3000. 

Nearly opposite, and on the east side of Beaver, stands 
the villsge of New Brighton. It occupies a part of a 
beautifully inclined plain, terminating at the water liite 
of Beaver, for say, one mile. It is in extent, situation, 
and indeed every respect equal to the one already de- 
scribed. The amount of the water power it commands, 
and the facility with which it can be employed are little, 
if at all inferior to that of Brighton. The following es- 
tablishments alreiidy exist. 

No. of An.value of 
Cop. invttted, hands. Manufiie. 

1. L. Jennings, and Co. Sash fac- 
tory $2,500 

2. Sweasy and Townsend's saw 
mill, 3000 

3. D. Townsend's wool carding es- 
tablishment, 1,500 

4. D. Town«end's grist mill, 10,000 

5. Dugin, Hoops and C^ Chair 
Factory 600 



3 
3 



4000 

3000 

1000 
7,500 



1,500 



$17,600 16 $16,000 
This is but a beginning. A very small part of the wa- 
ter is now employed. The proprietor, (Mr. David 
Townsend is making a race or canal, with a view to 
occupy the whole of his fiill — say 20 feet. He contem- 
plates having it finished early next season, when he 
will have ttn amount of water power to dispose of, eqwd 
at least to the whole amount now used at Falbton, 

The borough of Fallston is situated on the west bank 
of Beaver, near the termination of the rapids, proper- 
ly called the Falls of Beaver. It is a compact, well 
built village, with a population of near 400 souls. It 
may (with the two villages above) be said to owe its 
existence to the water power it commands. It occu- 
pies 85 cubic feet of water per second, with a head and 
fall of 15 feet, equal to one twelfth of the whole water 
power of Beaver Falls, at the lowest stages of water, as 
we will show more fully hereafter. It is already dif- 
ting^Vshed by the number, variety and importance of its 
manufacturing establishments, the principal of which 
I have the pleasure here to notice. 

ffandt Jhfi* voL 
Cost. emp. man, 
1. Mr. Blanchard's scythe factory $3880 5 4350 
3. Townsend, Baird and Co. 1800 just in oper. 



3. do. do. sawmill, 3600 

4. Johnston and Stockson's Paper 
mill, 13000 

5. Townsend, Baird, and Co. wire 
factory, 10000 

6. A. W. Townsend's woolen fac- 
tory, 8366 

7. do. wollen machine shop, 3000 

8. R. Moreland's oil Mill, 3O0O 

9. Thornill>* md Townsend's wool 
carding, and machine factory, '3400 

10. Pughs and Wilson's cotton ftc- 
tory, 15000 

11. J. Miner and Co's Bucket fac- 
tory, 6000 

13. B.and J. Pugh's grist and fletir- 
ing mUl, 10000 

13. do. do. wool carding estab- 
lishment, 3000 



3400 
33 16000 

11 9600 



33 

4 
3 



35 



7948 
1500 

1300 

4600 
11000 



11 11000 
3 15000 
9 1500 



$78046 138 $85098 
A little lower down on the west side of Beaver stand 
the villages of Sharon and Bridegewater, with their 
establishments. At the former are the saw mill and salt 
works of Dr; Adams. The latter establishment situat- 
ed as it is, within a few perches of the coal-pits^ tnd 
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with aUiindance of water of a good quality, promises 
much to render us independent of other sections of the 
country, for that indispcnsible article — »alt. 

Capitalinvebted ^2000— number of liands 7 — annual 
value of salt manufactured, 6,100 dollars. At ti)is place 
U also the establishment of the Sharon Foundry Compa- 
ly, at which are cast a great variety of ware*, of good 
qnaiity — wheels of various kinds, for machinery, stoves, 
metal shares, &c. &c. for plougbsi and in short a good 
Msortment of articles in that line. 

Capital invested 3750 dollars; number of hands em- 
ployed 4, annual value of manufactures 7500 dollars. 

In this vicinity is tlie brewery of Messrs. Laird & Co, 
»t which 1600 bushels of barley; and 1000 pounds of 
bops are annually consumed, and beer, porter and ale 
to the value of 2500 dollars annually manufactured. 
h On both sides of Beaver at this place, keel boat build- 
tog is carried on with a briskness and effect, unequalled 
in the western country. These came more especially 
under our notice at this time, on account of their con- 
nifttion with and dependence on the establishments at 
the falls for the most of the materials used in their busi- 
ness. They are incidental tu» and growing out of the 
employment of the w;:*fi' Jpwer, at that place. The 
following is a list of the ooaryards, number of bands and 
business done this year. 
Tbe boat yard of Mr. Martin, hands employed 

5 business done $1837 



do Mr. Dougherty, 
do Mr. Garvin^ 
do Mr. Davidson, 
do Mr. Hinds, 
do Mr. Boles, 



6 

7 

5 

10 

:^5 



1700 
2500 
2000 
5000 
8040 



68 $21077 

Near the mouth of Beaver,with its abutments & piers 
based on a solid rock, stands the Beaver bridge which, as 
% specimen of bridge architecture .is unrivalled and per- 
haps uneqallcd in Pennsylvaiiia, as to the beauty and 
tlie perfection of all its parts. Cost, 22000 dollars-— an- 
nual dividend 1199 ddllars. 

Near the bridge is the wind-mill factory of Messrs. 
Penny & Purdv, where they will this year, with the 
employment of from 8 to 10 bands, build wind mills to 
the value of 10,000 dollars. 

At the point, is *Ston«'s Harbor,' one of the safest and 
best on the Ohio. This is the principal depot for trade 
passior up and down the valley of Beaver, and to and 
mim the Western Reserve, &c, in the state of Ohio. — 
The proprietor, Mr. Stone, is extensively and prosper- 
ously engaged in the warehousing and freighting busi* 
Jiesa. 

There are many other establialiments at which much 
^Msiness is done^such as stores, smitheries, tanneries, 
making fire brick, which though important to the place, 
and giving much employment to the laboring ckates, 
cannot be here enumerated. 

BECAriTULATIOT?. 



culties, tbey have brought their establishments to llnwr 
present prosperous condition, and every good and con- 
siderate citizen cannot but wish Ihem ample romunem- 
tion. 

Having thus given a'general tlioogh brief detona- 
tion of this unparalleled scite for water w«rks^ and tbe 
improvements made and in prograas. it rcmaiaa to 
treat its capability for further tmprovements and the ad- 
vantages likely to result fr«m their com pketion. 

In attemptiiip: snestimaieof the watefr power affordtd 
by the falls of Beaver, we will frequently refer to the 
report of ihe commissioners, under the met toealahliih 
an Armor)' on the western waters, which accompnnicd 
President Monroe's message of January Id, 1825. 1 do 
this rather because it is a public di»euinent, acceptable 
extry where, the truth of which will not be qucationcd 
—and because it is my wish to present n matter of bet 
statement on which the public may safely rely. 

The whole amount of fall is 75 feet, h«t a darnel's 
feet at the head of the fatlst would give ut a bend and 
fall of 65 feet See page 36, The vohinoe of water 
that descends these falls, during the grenter part of Ihe 
year, is so ample as not to need being estimated^ ao hi 
does it escceed the quantity thntwill ever be pat »ra- 
quisition. It is only at the lowest ttagei of the water 
that its power need be calculated. For thia purpose 
we wUI select the summer ef 1822, when to uoo the lan- 
guage of the report **ihe river was lower thMi «t any 
former period within recollection." Page 57 ** At^ 
period there was flowing through the channel nt Plight 
(Fallsion,) 85 cubic feet per second, and the ▼otumo «f 
the river, was estimated to be three times thi* in ihO 
canal ." Again , page 59. *T1ie volufme of vntor in the 
canal at a low stage in ordinary aeaaont doea notesooad 
one eighthof the whole volume of the rirei^-andtht 
whole quantity supplied by the river at ita lowoct otage, 
in 1822, was 236 cubic feet per second." If wo ■oTd- 
ply 2S6 the cubic feet by 65, the head and fall, wo will 
have the whole water power of the fells exprosaed by 
the number 1534. By companhg the sentiiKcnfii in 
page 13, with those of 41, it wiH be evident thM 66 
cubic feet per second, with a head and fiall of 164 
would be sufficient to drive 12 pair of 5 fieot byrr»^ 
Multipl) ing these numbers by each other, wiB exprrM 
the power by the number 1095.6. And if thia lart 
number expresses a power sufficient to drive 13 pair of 
5 feet burrs, it wdl be equally evident that 15340 the 
whole power would be aufiicient to propel 



Capital 
invested 
At Brighton, 
JP. fi^ Fi. unknown. 
New Brighton, $17,600 
Falkton, 78,046 

Sharon, 5,000 

lioat building, 
Brewery, 
Windmilliactory, 
Bridge, 22,000 



Hands 
employed 



annual value of 
manufadura 



»y 



Aggregate 



123,596 



20 

17 

128 

11 

63 

3 

8 



254 



say 






$10,000 
16,000 
85,098 
13,500 
21,077 

2,500 
10,000 

1,199 

159,374 



A shgbt consideration of the above table will satisfy 
every one of the importance of improving tho advan- 
tages of our situation, and will make any remarks or eu- 
log:^ on the enterprize, spirit and perseverance of the 
individuals concerned, totally unnecessary. Suffice it 
to sjy, that through many diacouragementf and difii- 



drtdand mOy eight pair of such bum! What an a^ 
tonishing power tbia, to bo concentimted in ao gmall* 
«pace-.*nnd yet so aituate# as that the wlM>le of it €tt 
be so conveniently and effectually employed. 

The whole water peweruaed at FaUston is 85 eabk 
feet per second with a head and fall of 15 feot t ^ t d 
to one twentieth only of the whole power at its mkiiaiaii 
as above. But we have ahown that wHh tbia lli^ ir* 
ticlei to the value of $80,000 are anooally la na lbc iUiwd . 
If then the tohok water pewer waaao eniployod, tho an* 
nuaWalue of its mamtfacturea would be netroiae mtffM 
of doUan. But we have seen firom tho saao raport 
that at "aibc0 stage of water in ordinary soaao«^' onlf 
one eighth of the water of Beaver is used at Fittston-^ 
thia would more than double aH the foregoing 'caltnlb* 
tions and admit an annual mamrfactiirinf tothe "vnlite «f 
more than two wuUim doliaro. The lallor mior b««on> 
sidered aa a fair aiverago esMnate when wo oonaidor Ibo 
aknoat incalculable power of the stiwu* at a iiiadi«m 
and high stage, which prevaiboMre than half the yeifc 

Need we remark on the moreascd prosperity or tirf* 
county^ with such an amount annuallif r et a h i o d of 
brought into & cifcuhitcd>i it? Bntthisianotnl i . Ibo 
various establiahvenU along the IhllaMMS ffhfw aoppart 
toapopuhuionofaboutSOa Wh<»tteiwp imauMn i 
are completed, at the aaoM rate, tho population woald 
exceed 6000. Our fitfmen need not be told the adTM- 
tages of having such an amount of popuUtion- depend* 
ent on theiraurphis prodnctian and that loo at tbei? 
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-^cry dooiv. Tl*ey cannot but know that c<4%«>umptian, ' the original tr^c bearing' this drliyhtfiil fruit was sent 
makes demand, and demands enhaiice the price. We | to the late John Bai'trajn by the ci^bth I<ord Petre, who 
have hcr«lofbixi purstied a wronjc policy. We bar*e ) died in 1742; the tree still lives in a tbrifiy state, and 
looked abroad fop employment und a market, instead of j the fruit preberves the high character it has hitherto 
iMiikiing> up and cherishing thost' estiibhshmentF, that | obtained. Mr. Carr abo sent a pleasant tasted seedling 
would becure a belter ami more permanent <<ne at home, i Penr. 

We havf acted like a farmer whq on a good fkrm wonid Gropf*...— Several sorif raised by Jacob S. WaVli, 
woik days works all round tht; coimiry for his daily I Ksq. front foreign stock a Isabella Gfape,from George 
bread, instead of improving hi« own ground and raWng I Vaox, Ksq. all in high pert'ectton. The Bland Gr»pe, 
it at honoe. The agncultui^e of (he northern half of I Alexander or Tatiker Gmpest <rom Others, name* not 



this coOnty would itcn^; support tt»e number of manufac« 
torers necessary to improve all our manufacturing re- 
aourccs. And when they shall be thus improved, they 
in turn wlH supply the wantwofthe wgriculturist; and on 
ACcOMiKof the great superiority of Wbter over steam 
power will be able successfully to compete with, and 
even undersell the manufacturers of Pittsburg in their 
oi^n market and in the markets of tl)e South and West. 

And the time will come when in the markets of oth- 
er nations the manu&ctures of tlie FalU of Beaver will 
occupy a conspicuous situation. A time when the pro- 
its efan export trade, will flow back into the laps of 
tbe people who shall have been wise enough to im- 
prove the advantage with which a kind Providence has 
Messed us. 

Can it be posaible that such advantages shall remain 
ifincli lunger so partially improved.^ Can it be that an 
♦filightCBcd Pennsylvania Legislature shall any longer 
delay to improve the navigation of thb important sec- 
tion of her tertitor}' ? 

When by a single operation of erecting dams and 
looks? not more expensive than 5 or 6 miles of common 
Cafial, she will open a water communication of at least 
50 miles into the interior of the best agricultural dis- 
trict in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, and at the same 
time build up a manufacturing interest, the amount and 
^ue of which will be incalculable. ^ 

The foregoing facts collected on the spot and the ac- 
companying remarks are respectfully submitted to the 
public with a hope that our attentron,that our legislative, 
latd of manufacturing capitalists abroad may be so di- 



known. 

Tl>e variety ofjppki, was great, and the species ex- 
cellent. The moniitrous eathett<lB, a variety of the fidl 
Pippin, attracted partionhir aaerttiofYi, from their great 
size; several of them weighed a poond each. Tlie gen- 
uine fell Pippin was nearly as large and very beaotiTal; 
these were sent by several persons; those of Br. Spence 
were particularly noticed. The Vellflowers of Mr. Carr 
were also large and fine. The Hay's Apples, from Mr. 
M'Arann, were a good sample of that excellent fruit* «- 
The Ashmore Apple, from James E. MiAin, nurseir- 
man, WrightsviWe, York county, Pa; was greatly prtfs- 
edj they came from the original tree on the ferm of 
Mr. John Ashmore, of Broad Creek, Hartfoi^ county, 
Maryland; colour, deep lively red, stretfkedi taste. 
slightly but pleasantly acid, flesh tender, above ttve 
common size; besides bemg a very excellent desert and 
cnfinary Apple, it is valuable fot* drying and keepinr 
until mid-winter. Numerous and excellent as the wn* 
eties-of our Apples are, the Ashmore Apple pro i il k^s te 
be a valuaMe addition tothie stock, combining a beauti- 
ful exterior and excellent quality. 

The Yellow Egg Phimsof MT. M.Lawrence, of Penh 
township, which were first shown at the preceding re- 
gular meeting of the Society were again jwoduced; 
they were Urge and brilliantly yellow, and would harv 
done credit to Albany. Br. Mease sent blue Prune 
Plums, of good flavour, and Mr. Smith, exeeHent Butter 
Pears. 

Mr. Copia, of Pine street, sent Quinces, Butter Pears, 
and late Pears, the gfrowth of the same tree-^a Quinde. 



sons. 



reeled to our unemployed resources in these respects } The Butter Pears weighed nearly a potmd; last year 
as to secure their ultimate improvement to the extent *^«y weighed 2 lb. 6 oz. in the presenee of several ptfT^ 
of their capability, and add another item to the a<fcount '"^'^' 
of our individual and national prosperity and indepen- 
dence. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. POLLOCK. 
Seaver Rtp* Assistant Manhtd* 
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The Pennsylvania florticultural Society held a spe- 
ckl meeting on Wednesday, 29th Sept., at the Wash- 
ington Hall, for the purpose of exhibiting to the mem- 
bets and their friends the Fruits of the season, the 
rrowth of our city and vicinity. The notice was short, 
but the collection brought to the room was extensive, 
and g^ve great satisfaction. 

Charles Chauncey, Esq. sent seversl Lemons of a 
very lsi|pe size and flavour, raised by himself; Pound 
Pe»rSy very large Apples, and the Lady Apples (pomme 
d'api.) 

The cdTTectlon of Peaches was truly grand. Mr. Bates 
of Camden, New Jersey, the well known extensive and 
svtcessful cultivator of fruit, sent a quantity of his fine 
Irbite free stone Peaches (seedling), in high order, ten- 
dec *tid luscious; and Rodman's Cling. Hedtb Peaches, 
llrdin Mr. Oeorge Pepper. Do. for preserving, by Mr. 
te'Ajraii. Several other parcels from different persons 
not known. Mr. Fred. Fox, of Kensington, and Mr. 
Jacob Pierce of Philadelphia, sent parcels of their free- 
stone Peaches, which were much and deservedly admi- 
red. The last were ^ised In the garden of the Friends 
Sebool, south 4th st. 

Pun. — COyenne Gris, from Mr. Maupay. The fa- 
rorite Seckcl Pear, from Mr. M'Aran.n, Mr. Pepper, 
and from tever^ others. The Petre Pear, by Mr. Carr; 



CuUnary Fegetabki.'^ByMr. Engleman— imroerisely 
large hard head Cabbages, strings of very large Onions^ 
very fine red and white Celery, hirge Salsafy, m fbot or 
more long. By Mr. Bariow-rEgg Plgnta, which Wei^ 
weighed and found to baknce 9 lbs. 3 oz. IVo. by MrH. 
M'Mabon, one weighed 1 1 lbs. 2 ee. Severpl mere were 
nesriy of the same bulk. 

Afdwis.— Water and Nutmegs, from Mr. Bates of 
Camden, N. J. The Water Melons were truly excel, 
lent, and a brilliant red colour. They appeared to bo 
of a new sort being very tender and pecolmrly sweet 

iftose^ PoMoes, from diflTerent persons. Those of Mh 
Bates were so large and handsome as to strike aH 6b- 
servers, and call forth the pmiseB of the piictical gar- 
deners present 

Quinces were sent by Mr. Collins, of Haddonfield, K 
J. fidr imd free from knots. 

The tables were ornamented with a variety of elegant 
t#ees and shrubs in pots and tubs, and with a tastefUl 
di^lay of cut flowers, among which the superb Dahlias 
of Professor Gibson were conspicuous. Mr. Carr also 
exhibited spechnens of that singular flower, the Aristb 
lochia Labiosa, from BraziL * "« ahbio 



Tljrere was brought to the office last weelc a PeadL 
which for size, beauty, and deiicUnumestt^ has bc^en raiolv 
surpased. It was of golden yellowj measured 10 iti^hr 
es round; natural fruit, and grew on the ferm of Jesso 
Owen, New Garden, to whose politeness we were Uh 
debted for It. 

We can raise as fine Peaches in Chester county a» i« 
Jersey, with a little carej and why i^ould we not' 
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From tht Pemberion MSS. 

THB BISTORT OF THE 

PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTER VI. 

[gOKTIVUSB from P16B 216.] 

Jt MteUng UjU8t ai Philadelphia buiU^The visiU of 
Jama Marshall,, TVumuu Olive and Edward Luff— 
jSrrival and death of, and tesiimomes concerning Robert 
and Jane Oufen — Jl Meeting House built at BurUn^on 
'^ death of John Skien — Yearly Meeting agreed to be 
Jneid alternately at Burlington and Pldhdefykia — Care 
iopraoeni strong Uouors being sold to the Indians, and 
means used for their instruction — jSrrival of many 
Friends from Germany. and Holland— Death of Chris- 
iofher Taylor — Arrival of Bowhnd Ellis and settlement 
af others from Wales^^Two letters from fVm. Penn to 
the settlers. 
(1684.] Friends of the Quarterly Meeting of Phila. hav- 
ing had the building of a meeting house in the city, un- 
der consideration for two years past, it was not fully 
jeonduded on till this year, when at a Quarterly Meet- 
ing held in the sixth month, it waa agreed tnat one 
jihould be built at the center, being the middle between 
Delaware and Schuylkill; the building to be of brick, 
•nd ita dimensions aixty feet long and forty broad; but 
for some reasons these were the next year altered to 
fifty feet long and forty -six wide; of m hich dimensions 
the bouse waa ordered to be built with all expedi- 
tion,ii|id was accordingly in some time finished fit to meet 
ia* and meetings were there behl till the Bank Meeting 
House was built. This Quarterly Meeting was now 
^composed of divers particular Meetings, consisting of 
ihe Friends of Taconey or Oxford, Poetquesing, the 
Welsh Friends, and those nigh the^ city on tlie other 
.^da of Schuylkill, together with Friends of the Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia; and in a few years the Friends of 
Plymouth, Byberry and Dublin or Abington joined 

them. 

This year, James Martin, a worthy public Friend from 
England, came on a religious visit to the Meetings in 
ith^se Provinces, and others on the continent, who staid 
jKveral years in the country, and whose diligent labours 
of love were well received. 

[1685.] Thomas Olive and Edward Luffe, in the year 
1685, visiled the Meetings of their brethren in Maryland 
An truth's account. 

In the same year died, from among the Welsh set- 
ters of Pennsylvania, soon af\er their landing in the low- 
^r counties, a distinguished antient couple, of whom 
John Humphreys of Uaverford, left a memorial to the 
following effect. 

* 'Robert Owen and Jane his wife, late of Doleyserre, 
near Dolgelly in Merionethshire in North Wales, to my 
knowledge first opened a door for the reformatian of 
religion in Ihe county where they lived after the civil 
ivars between king and Parliament beg^n. A seal was 
opened, a trumpet was sounded, and there was a great 
gathering and calling out of the steeple houses, and 
^m priests and prelates and the rudiments of flesh and 
blood{ indeed, glorious was that day, and many there 
were, who Nehemiah like, nor enjoyment nor prefer- 
Dnent would avail them, whilst they heard and beheld 
the ruined walls of Jerusalem lying waste, and thehouse 
of God become the habitation of foxes and owls. Many 
endeavored with all their might to repair the waste pla* 
ces, and desolation of generations; but they met with 
gr^at oppositions from some who envied the prosperity 
of 8ion. Being obliged as it were to work with one 
hand, and to hold the weapon with the other, of a truth 
|hcy were worthy to be accounted among the famous 
ireformersof those days. Their houses were open to all 
lionest enquirers, and large meetings there were, so 
^iiat their houses ceuld not contain them, but thoy were 
•onetimes obliged to meet out of doors under shady 
trees, in the time of the Committee of Safety after Crom- 
well's death, Robert had a commission to be Captain of 
|i|iKtia and Gorerii^r of Beaumarisp a sea port town on 



the Welsh coast; at this juncture the King came in, and 
many were sent to prison, where thev remained till the 
Act of Oblivion to those who would take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, was passed; but he could not 
for conscience sake take those oaths, and chose rather 
to suffer adversity. He endured several y^rs imprison- 
ment, and took the spoiling of his goods joyfully; and 
his wife (though she was mother of nine sons, and her 
nearest relations were such as then bore the chtefest 
sway in the whole country, and who tried to persuade 
her husband to pity his children and save his estate) eo- 
couraged him in all his exercises. They bad kept their 
house open for the meetings of Friends, through the 
hottest persecution; but at length both came over to 
America, and both died in the territories of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the fifth month, 1686, within five days of eaeh 
other. JOHN HUMPHREY," 

To the foregoing testimony, may be here added, that 
of Rowland Ellis, upon the same occasion. 

''When I think of former times, and days that are 
over and gone, wherein the Lord hath visited a reamast 
by the gathering hand of his power in the land of our 
nativity, to wait for the renewing of bis love, froB one 
meeting to another, to our great refreshment and daily 
encouragement; to our rejoicing through many triaki 
within and without. The Lord whom we waited for, 
hath been the strength of his people, in this our age 
and generation, as it hath been in all other ages pasL 
So the remembrance of those days and times, and the 
nrar fellowsliip that was between the little remnant ia 
that part of the country, is at present brought to my 
view, though most of the antients that bore tbe heat w 
the day, are now removed; yet methinks tlieir names 
and worthy acts should be had in remembrance, that 
the generations to come may see and Understand by 
what instruments the Lord was pleased te carry on bis 
work by making a clear discovery of the good old way* 
once lost in the night of apostacy. Among whom« est- 
eeming my dear friends Robert Owen and Jane his 
wife. As to the outward man's qualification and en- 
joyments of this world, I will take my liberty to say 
a little, tho' we are not to set the praise of that gift ia 
man or woman which perisheth; but yet as Uiey mads 
choice of the better and more durable substance, their 
names shall be had in remembrance; he had by hia fv 
tber a competent inheritance, of the rank next Justices 
of Peace, descended of a very antient family, according 
to the world's account, of the greatest in those parts.^* 
In all his time, he had the right hand among his neigh* 
hours of the same rank, was brought up a scholar, and 
quick and sharp in apprehension; and whatsoever be 
took in hand he commonly did it with all hit mighti he 
was zealously devoted to religion, and a great seardier 
(as the wise merchant that is spoken, of,) for the pre- 
cious pearl. He amoiig the first in our parts, found the 
signs and symptoms thereof; he followed and found it, 
and sold all to purchase the same. In the year 1660 at 
king Charles the second's coming to his crown, a tioie 
in state affairs of great alteration and confusion in na- 
tional worship, about which time the tiuth in a more 
eminent nmnner was made known unto many in ouf 
parts, that were seekers thereof, and several gave obe> 
dience unto it And he was a man well accounted of 
In Oliver Cromwell's time, for then or soo\i after he was 
taken notice of as a fit person to be entrusted by Ihfi 
government then in being, to public places^ which he 
discharged faithfully; and also when the said alteration 
came, he cleared himself, that he did nothing contrary 
to orders tho* he was beset by a strong party who sougnt 
his ruin in body and estate; at which time the Lord was 
pleased to discover unto him the way of truth, in a 9ore 
ample manner, and indeed in a very acceptable time, 
when he suffered five years close imprisonment, for not 
taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, at the 
town of Dolgelly in Merionethshire in Jl^orth Wales, 
within about a mile of his dwellinpr house,' where he was 
not permitted to ^o daring the sai4 time^ ai^ it wpif Ul 
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be observed, that be wbo had the g;reatest band in pro- 
secuting him was visited with sickness, in vrUich time 
remorse of conscience seized so hurd upon him» that he 
could find neither rest nor ease until he sent a special 
messenger to release him. And concerniitg his wife Jane 
Owen, she was daughter of a Justice of Peace, a man 
of great integrity in his time, exceeding most of his rank; 
and she was a woman rarely endued with many natural 
gtfts;^ to her husband in his exercise a meet help; in her 
deportment solid and stayed, not given to many words; 
and in all their exercises together fur the truth's sake, 
they did not shrink nor give way for fear or flattery. — 
Their house and hearts were open unto all on truth's 
ftccount; they received meetings for many years, until 
they departed the land of their nativity; they were ser- 
viceable in their places, and much beloved in their 
country; so after tl)ey bore their share in the heat of the 
day, and saw truth coming up in good dominion, they 
came to be inclined for Pennsylvania; and in the fifth 
month 1684, parted with their native land in their old 
age, and came into this province, where they ended 
their days, and were buried within a few days one of 
another, in the fifth month, 1685. 

ROWLAND ELLIS." 
^ The Friends at Burlington, having for a considerable 
time past, had it under consideration to build a meeting 
house in this year, erected a large and commodious one, 
of which Samuel Jennings, Thos. Budd, John Gosling, 
Richard Grey, William Brightwen, and Thomas Gar- 
diner, were six of the principal promoters and contri- 
butors to. 

' About this time died John Skein, near two years Go- 
vernor of West Jersey. He was not only a serviceable 
man in the government, but an exemplary useful mem- 
ber in the religious society of his brethren, the Quak- 
ers; and had an edifying public testimony, in the exer- 
cise of which he was very tender. He had been a con* 
stderable sufferer for the tectireony of truth, before he 
lefl Scotland, and distinguished himself in its cause.* 

The general Yearly Meeting of Friends, which four 
years past had been held successively at Burlington, 
Living at a meeting in 1683, been agreed upon to be 
thereafter held alternately one year at Burlington, the 
other at Philadelphi&;f the lime now being come in 
which Philadelphia was to take its turn, the first Yearly 
•Meeting there held, began on the 15th of the 7th mo. 
this year, in which many Friends fVom East and West 
Jersey signified their unity in the present establishment 
of one Yearly Meeting, to be held for tlic three provin- 
ces. In this meeting also, by the general consent of 
Friendii, some additional measures were fallen upon to 
Mep all persons that went under the name of Quakers 
from being in any respect conctrned in selling rum to 
the Indians. This was the very early care of the first 
settlers in both provinces. With respect to the mea- 
sures taken to acquaint them with the principles of 
Christianity, there is sufficient reason to conclude, that 
niauy well concerned Friends were frequently engaged 
t» discourse them in particular, as well as to visit com- 
panies of them together, and have meetings among 
them, what was paid being bv interpreters explained to 
•uch of them as could not understand English; they had 
sometimes seemed to be tender, and particulars among 
them would profess some convincement and refurma- 
tiMO, but their passions and appetites generally prevail- 
ing, their convictions were commonly not of long stand- 
ing. John Hayton, James Martin, and several other 
Triend^ from Europe, who came here early on religious 



*See the Collection of the sufferings of the people calK 
«d Quakers by Joseph Besse, Vol. 2. pa. 503,508, 509 
512, 514, 516, 517, 519, 524, 528, 533. 

f It was first intended to consist of Friends, North- 
vatd as far as New England, and Southward as far as 
Carolina, and Maiylaiul sent Representatives for some 
time , kut it being inconvenient to them to come so far, 
that part dropped, and the Yearly Meeting continued to 



visits, were of the number of those that had MeetiDgt 
among them: and William Penn, Samuel Jennings, . 
Thomas Olive and divers others among the new set- 
tlers themselves, as well as many since, laboured frooi 
time to time, to inculcate the benefit of a Christian IiCb 
into them. In this year, a committee of Friends were 
appointed by the Quarterly Meeting of Burlington, to 
pay the Indians thereabouts a religious visit, and to bare 
a meeting among them; and time and place being ap- 
pointed, many of the Indians met, and quietly heaid 
what was said, but it seemed without much last'mg ef- 
fect, as has hitherto been mostly the case with all endea- 
ours of that kind.* 

About the year 1686 arrived many friends and others 
from Holland and Germany, in Pennsylvania, who fix* 
ing among their friends, six miles to the Northward of 
Philadelphia, contributed to the further settlement of 
the Town caUed Gcrmantown, which had been begun 
in 1682. Some of those that now came, in a little time 
after their arrival, having suffered considerably by fire 
were assisted by the Friends in Philadelphia city and 
county, and otherwise visited and eocoursged by seve- 
ral particulars among them. 

In this year died Christopher Taylor of Pennsylvania 
He was a diligent and faithful minister among the 
Brethren the Quakers; in the exercise of his gift, he 
was clear, solid, and lively; in prayer, solemn, reverent 
and weighty; and in his general deportment, meek and 
humble. He was a considerable setUer of Penntylra* 
nia; and for his many services the few yeara he Hved 
there, seems to have been valued among them as one of 
the best men of the age in which he lived. 

Some account has already been given that among 
the first purchasers of land in pAnsylvania, was a consi- 
derable number from among the Welsh, many of whom 
arrived with some of the first that come to settle there; 
and others that did not then remove, sent persons in 
their room, to take up land and make improvements for 
them. Among these, was Rowland Ellis a man of note 
meniioned before, who lived at a place called Brin-« 
Mawr near Dolbgvlly in the county of Merioneth in 
North Wales: In the year 1682 he sent over Thomsi 
Owen and his family to make a settlement, and 
being now inclined to see the country himself, before be 
removed his family from their native soil, took hi^ pas- 
sage in a British ship which sailed from Milford-Haven 
the 16th of the j8th mo. this year. He brought with 
him his eldest son Rowland, then a lad, and having a 
long and tedious passage, in which they touched at 
Barbadoes did not arrive till about twenty-four weeks 
from the time of their sailing. There were about one 
hundred Welsh passengers on board, aU from the same 
place with him. Many died for want of necessary pro- 
visions before they arrived, and others after from the 
remaining effects of their sufferings, and some that sur- 
vived, never recovered their former strength, they hav- 
ing stayed at Barbadoes near six weeks, the kind and 
friendly entertainment that those called Quakers, and 
others there gave them, contributed much to recruit 
such as were languisfaing; without this in all probabititj 
many more had died. Being arrived at their intended 
port, they hastened to their respective settlementa. The 
said Rowland Ellis after about nine months stay in the 
country, in which time he had laid a foundation towaids 
such improvements, as were necessary to accommodate 
the Family, he intended to bring over, and for that pur* 
pose leaving his young son- with his uncle John Hum- 
phrey, returned the next spring to hia native ceuntrT, 
where fbr the present we may leave him in order to 
pursue what comes next in course of time. 



*The labours of the Presbyterian Mitsioneries^ amon|^ 
those Indians about Cranberry Brook in East Jetaey, 
seemed for a while to have a promising effect on their 
Morals. But a little time may probably have convinced 
them, that their endeavours, hoj|i|rer commendable, 
have not been . attended with mmm umisual ■ueceas. 



comitt of Friends of New Jersey and Pennsylvania only, when the duration of it is considered. 
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Mn. BntTORt^-In puEBUtnoe of an order pawed by 
tbe board of directoreof the Ctncmnati, Columbia and 
Wootter Turnpike Company, we send to you for publi- 
oUJon, the folio winf communication fron the President 
of the Bank of the United Statea. 

FRANCIS CARS, 
President of the C. C- & W. Turnpike Company, 
ganl. W. Daviey, Secretary. 

Bank of the U. States, Augr, 27, 1830. 
Sir — 1 have been this day instructed by the Board of 
Directors to present to you fifteen hundred doUars, as a 
contribution on their part towards the construction of 
(h« Cincinnati, Columbus, and Wooster Turnpike. Of 
this sum they reciuest your acceptance not merely as an 
•videnoe«f(heir interest in the general advancement 
of vour state, with which the prosperity of the Bank is 
inumately connected, but also of their w^UBfrn^M ^^ 
share with their fellow citizens, resident im the more 
inmediate vicinity of this road, the httrden of an im- 
provemfiQt for their conMBon benefit. They offer it 
with more chee^ulness, because the respectable cha- 
racter of the company over which you preside, satisfies 
them that it will be ftithfully and judiciously employ- 
ed. With my best wishes for the success of your enter- 
prise! I remain 

Very respectfully yours, 

N. BIDDLE, President. 
Francis Carr, Esq. PresKleiH &c. 

THE REGISTER. 

OCTOBER », 1830. 

■ ■ I ■' " — — ■ 

PublU EducaUim.^Vfe. liave been several times asked 
by ekisens of other stales, what means were provided 
hi Pennsylvania for the education of the poor. This op- 
portunity is embraced briefly to reply to the question. 
The Constitution declares tbat *Hhe kgiwhltwe ahaU aa 
span OM eonwmtni may he^ protfide by law, for the 
estabUahment of Bchoola in such manner thai the poor 
may he taught gratU." Under this injunction means 
bav« been provided in nearly all the counties of the 
■tate, for the instruction of the children of indigent pa- 
rents. They are sent to the most convenient schools of 
the neighborhoods in which they respectively reside and 
tbe expense is paid by the County Commissioners. In the 
dty and County of Philadelphia, which constitutes the 
atst School District of Pennsylvania, the Lancasterian 1 
system has been introduced for the education of the chil- 
drefl described in the (k)nstitution. During twelve 
years upwards of thirty thousand pupils have been 
taught in these Seminaries, and the best results have 
rewarded the community for its application of funds to 
ao good a purpose. These Schools are superintended 
by gentlemen wbo serve without coippensation. The 
Teachers are well qualified for their duties, are liberal- 
ly pas<3g and derive t^ir offices from the Directors. 

Several valuable mamiscripta have been obligingly 
fvriMied us for insertion from the Archives of the His. 
tbrical Society of Pennsylvania, by its Publishing Com- 
mittee. Three letters selected from the mass together 
^jiXh t^e resolution authorising the transfer, are in the 
begiMing of our first form. The two last, in order, re- 
late to the reduction of Fort Du Quesne in 1758, and 
present a pretty striking view of the destitute condition 
of th^ Amxkm Mbp» whUe fighting the battles of 



England. The fii-st epistle, tbougli written with a 
warmtJ) excited by personal feelings, is, no doubt, a 
faithful description of the conduct of the individual to 
wifbm it refers. To the ductility and arts of Governor 
Keith, Proud and Ebeling in their respectne historiea, 
bear the most ample testimony. Mr. Gordon who relies 
very much upon .the Historical Review ascribed to Dr. 
Franklin, is the apologist of Keith, and represents him 
as actuated by the most patriotic motives in bis disre- 
gard of the Proprietary instructions. But though ad- 
verse to James Logan and the Proprietary, and sidiog 
with their antagonists, Loyd and Keith, Gordon eamiot 
avoid the adroissioo that he was artful tn hia efforts te 
obtain popularity. The conduct of Keith, is, in many 
respects, certainly indefensible. He may be justly ac- 
cused of sycophancy towards the people— of tneascfceiy 
towards the Penns^and of meanifess in his controveny 
with Logan. A narrative of hia sdministration writtea 
in 1726, most probably by Andrew Hamilton, and pub- 
lished with some prefatory remarks in the ^itfaftlf* 
volume of tbe Historical Socittjr'a Memoirs, conflfms 
the unfavourable view taken of his character. 

Tbe desire manifested on the part of many engaged 
in commercial traffick to know something about the re- 
cent statute of this Commonwealth, graduating duties 
on the sales of foreign merchandise, induces us to trans- 
fer to our columes the legal opinion given by Mr. Bia- 
ney and Mr. Chauncey or its constitutionality and cbo* 
struction. Judge King's opinion which precedes i^ 
decides a question important to landlords. Though 
/>nma/acie. as the lawyers say, the judgment may be 
deemed a paradox, a moment's reflection is suflScieat tt 
show the justice of tJie decision. No good reaso* cw 
be imagined why the day upon which possession is de- 
livered to a tenant, should be excluded fhom considera- 
tion in computing the term. The rent nwat conae* 
quenily be due and claimable by suit or distreaa that 
day three months, unlesa the tenant be entitled to both 
as a part of the period, for the expiration of the quarter 
is complete at 12 o'clock, on the previous night. This 
however is a rigid principle, claiming no affinity to the 
liberal notions which, according to BUckstone, were 
entertained of yore by the English. They, it would 
seem, regarded indulgence as a legal right, and the mp* 
cessily of punctual compliance with any duty, an inva- 
sion of legitimate constitutional liberty. In speaking 
of the quarto die post or allowance of three days' grace 
in cases of summons, he says, *our sturdy ancestors 
hel I it beneath tlie condition of a freeman to appeanir 
do any other ad, at <*e preeiaei ime appointed/ 

We have not room this week for an account of the 
military parade on Monday Ust in commemoration of 
the French Uevolulion— nor of the celebration of that 
event by the citizens of France at a public dinner oB 
Thwrsdav— both will be attended to next week. 
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From the Femberlon MSS, 

TBX HUTO&T OF THK 

PROVIlf C£ OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTER VI. 

[COHTXVUXD FJtOX PAOB 339.] 

[1689 ] Wiinam Penn at different times in tbe year, 
«ent the following letters to his friends in Pennsylvania. 
''My dear Friends and Brethren. 

"If it be with you, as I can say it is with me, 
in the presence of God, then are we one in him; for 
neither length of days, nor distance of place, nor all the 
BMny Waters between us, can separate my heart and af- 
fections from you; but my love, yea the love of God 
my Father & your Father abounds towards you, with en- 
deared salutations to you all, & a holy kiss in Christ; & 
for you and the blessing of you & yours with grace, peace 
& prosperity, are my knees bowed, to the God of all our 
mercies and preservations, that a holy blameless people, 
without guile and wrath, brawling and selfishness, you 
may be made and kept in all thin^^s; that God may spread 
bis great name over you, and make a wall of defence 
about you, and create a glory upon the same to your 
iinspeakable joy, and the renown of his own g^eat pow- 
er, for this mine eyes have beheld under the sun, that 
all is vanity in comparison of him, and that happy and 
blessed is that people, whose God is the Lord; for the 
nation or province upon the Earth, that will not rever- 
jence him, and call in righteousness upon him, and in 
all their undertakings have hia glory first in their eyes, 
shall be cat off. He will vex, visit, and trouble that 
people, that they may know he ruleth in the kingdoms 
of men. Wherefore the Lord gruide you by his own 
spirit, and preserve you a lively, green and savoury peo- 
ple to hit praise, ameni 

Great revohitions have been of late in this land of 
vour nativity, and where they may period, the Lord 
knows: It can be no new thing for us to meet with eX' 
erciset. Europe looks like a sea of trouble — wars all 
over it, like to be this summer; 1 strongly desire to see 
Tou before it be spent* if the Lord will, and 1 can say in 
bis light, that to improve my interest with King James, 
for tender consciences, and that a christian liberty 
might be legally settled, though against my own inter- 
est, was that which has separated me from vou chiefly. 
I desire your remembcrance before the Lord, as you are 
not, and cannot be forgotten in my addresses and ap- 
proaches to biro, who rests in his unchangeable love, 
dear friends and brethren, yours unalterably in the 
icomrounion of tbe precious Truth. 

3d of 1st mo. 1689. WILLIAM PENN. 

*'My love to Friends in Jersey, &c. 
Let this be read among Friends.*' 

**Hamertmith, 30th lOtb mo. 1689. 
Dear Friends, 

I cannot slip this opportunity, but send you the 
jendemred salutations of itty love, that in tbe truth gives 
■le frequent occasions to remember you, ^d earnestly 
desire voar preservation to God as well as your com- 
fNt and prosperity about outward things, about which 
JbiiTe a care that they grow not too fast upon you, nor 
^00 many for you, I mean as to the cares and concerns 
that attend then), in tbe exercise of your spirits; for it is 
$, blessed state to enjoy and use the world in tbe do- 
Vol. VI. 31. 



minion of his life and power, that has quickened tis by 
his light and spirit, a people to himself; for in this stands 
all our peace and blessedness, that God be eyed in the 
first place, that we sf t him on our right hand, that we 
set him continually before our eyes, and that our eye be 
directed towards him in all things, as the eve m the 
handmaid is to her mistress, that we may be able to ssy 
in truth and righteousness, we have none in heaven but 
him, nor any on earth besides him. Ttus it is that 
keeps God's people every wher6, for hereby they put 
on Christ in all his blessed teachings and leadings, and 
makes no provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lust there- 
of. Friends, they are deep Words, and deeper things; 
I know you understand me, and I hope you feel me, 
who have your e^es to the mark, and look to the joy 
before you, that is above all joys in this momentary, 
troublesome, busy world. And now friends, I have a 
word more to you, and that is this, that faith, hepe and 
charity, are the g^eat helps and marks of true 
christians, but above all, charity is the love of God, or 
divine love; blessed are they that are come to it, and 
hold the truth in it, and work and act in it; for they are 
poor indeed in spirit of their own,but rich in God's; they 
are meek, they inherit; all other states are a brangle 
in comparison, but this enjoys, this possesses, this 
reig^, Ohi come into this love more and more, for to 
this shall ull gifU and opperations give place, and the^ 
do so in the hearts of thosd that are come to know chan- 
ty greatest in them. It will preserve peace in the 
church, peace in the state, peace In families, ay, and 
peace in particuUr bosoms. God Almighty draw, I be- 
seech him, all your heiaits into this heavenly love more 
and more, that the work of it may shine out of God's 
glory and your comfort. For matters hera, as to my- 
self, I am well and free, and for tbe church of God, 
liberty continues; but in the nations of Europe, great 
wars and rumours of wars, such as have not been, al- 
most from the beginning, suns are turned into darkness, 
and moons into blood, for the l^otable day is at the door. 
It could be borne from some of you when you went lor 
America, that such a day would come, but come, and 
coming it is, for almost every eye sees it. and tongfue 
says it, and some thousands, alas! hare already felt it. 
Sanctify, therefore^the Lord in your hearts, be satisfied 
in him, and in your lott, and walk worthy of his daily 
mercy and attendance upon fou, and care over you; 
and the Lord keep you to the end. I am in the truth that 
makes us near to God,and one to another. Your faith- 
ful friend and brother. WM. PENN." 

CHAPTER VIL 

Fint EstabUMkmerU of a Free School in PMiadejphia,'^ 
jieeount of the B^fiwroiwn made hjf Geoffe HeUht unik 
an Episik ofadtnufrom nine Frtende m London* 
'^Friends in Philadelphia, considering tlie advantages 
a free school might be of in tbe city, did in the fifth 
month this year, agree with George Keith to ofliciate 
for^em as a school master, for which purpose be re- 
motred from Freehold. His salary was fifky pounds per 
annum, with a house for his family to live in, a school 
house provided, and the profits of tbe school besides, 
for one year; for two years more, b'ls school was to be 
made worth one hundred and twenty pounds per an- 
num, )f he thought fit to stay so long. He vas to teach 
the poor gratis. He continued in that station about a 
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year, and then hit usher, Thomas Makin, was, at his 
desire, appointed to succeed him io the school, but not 
in the salary, having* only forty pounds per annum, wiih 
a house and school house found. 

[1690.] In the year 1690, James Di1w«rth of Ne- 
shaminy, or Bliddletown, in Pennsylvania, paid a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in Maryland. 

[1691.] In the beginning of the year 1691, one Ba- 
bit and his crew, stole a small sloop from a wharf in 
Philadelphia, and going down the river, committed 
oivert robberies, of which speedy intelligence being g^v- 
en to the magistrates, three of them gave out a war- 
rant, in the nature of a hue and cry, to take them in or- 
der to a If gal tryal and punishment; by virtue whereof 
they were taken and brought to justice. The magis- 
trates who granted this warrant being, some or all of 
them, of those called Quakers, occasion was taken to 
construe this action as inconsistent with their principles 
against fighting, especially when on the defection of 
George Keith, (winch soon followed,) it was marie a 
party business, and dressed up in the colouring usual on 
lach occasions(*tho' from George Keith's own account 
of the Matter,* it should seem no very formidable in- 
coniistency, it being only that Peter Bom and one or 
two more with him, in a little boat, took the sloop hav- 
ing neither gun, sword or spear. 

George Keith was a public preacher and writer in 
defence of the principles held by Quakers, and had hi- 
therto been a serviceable member of that society, and 
was not without due honour among his brethren; but 
before he left England, he was thought to have imbibed 
tome particular tenets of no service to hiip, and being 
m learned man, of good natural part% ready in expres- 
aion, and of an aspiring natural temper, had upon divers 
occasions discovered an unwarrantable emulation, built 
upon the opinion of his own superiority. That he had 
imbibed latent notions^ inconsistent with his profession, 
foe soon manifested after being disowned by Friends, 
which before had only been avowed to a few intimates. 
Several of bis friends bad cautioned him in great Chris- 
tian tenderness of the dangerous consequences of at- 
tempting to be wise above what b written. He had 
declared in the early part of his life, that men who lived 
^th^l.to what, by the light, grace, and spirit of God wsa 
tnade known to them, tbongh they had not the matter 
of Cbritt'a outward birth, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion revealed or made known to them, yet living faith- 
ful! to what God by his light or holy spirit hA made 
known to them, they should be saved though, they died 
in that state; and that the contrary doctrine was uncha- 
ritable ;f and had thus argued upon it, ••Why may not 
the benefit of Christ's taking on him the form of a man, 
redound unto many who do not expressly know it, even 
|tt a diseased person may receive benefit of a cure ap- 
plied to him, tho' be has not an express knowledge of 
All the means tnd ways, bow from first to last, it hath 
been prepared." But upon his being disowned, in flat 
contradiction to this doctrine* to the admiration of those 
that knev what he had before publiahed, he declared 
|>otk 10 hif preaching and private discourses, that none 
could be ffaire4 without the knowledge Mid faith of 
Cbriat'a outward birth* de«tb, &p.t and when it was ob- 
jected to bim hov bai^ th^t would be upon honest gen- 
tiles, who tho» they should steer never so exactly ac- 
cording to the kw writteQ io their hearts, must notwith- 

* Antichrist -and Saducee. 

t Vide his book called. The Rector Corrected, &c. 

i The substance of this is taken from » meq^orandum 
^tboic things left by C^leb Pusey* a man of undisputed 
verkoity* who was particularly Qeorge l^ettb's intimate 
before he lel^ Friend^ and very rouoh concerned in op- 
posing him afterwtm^ ^^om whoM private memoirs, 
most of tbe transactions relating to George Keith's be- 
kaviour about the time of tlie septration, that have not 
a partkttlar reference, kre also taken. See also on the 
■bo?« sabjecty Proteo* ^ccletiifeticus^ p. 2^, 26, 



standing for want of that knowledge, which they had no 
means of coming at perish without remedy, and that m- 
fants dying in their infancy, and deaf and dumb persons 
must also upon that scheme, be in like dismal situation; 
he would answer that they could not perish, though 
they died in that state, but would have an opportunity 
to hear the gospel preached, and thereby of bemg saved 
in some one revolution afterwards: thus borrowing from 
the Pythagorean tenets, to render his notions of the 
Christian doctrines consistent with each other. 

To render the account of the separation tliat now 
happened the more intelligible, it was necessary to pre- 
mise thus much generally ot some principles, with which 
it was said, Keith had divers times been tampering with 
several of those he could venture to entrust wi^ba se* 
cret of such consequence, which though Ihey were not 
the immediate cause of the separation, were thought to 
have no small share in it. 

He possibly mi^ht have observed, that several of his 
brethren, less curious after speculative points, but bet- 
ter established than himself, were feaiful thlit he had 
unadvisedly got from his watch, and was in a dangerous 
way: and instead of making it the prudent occasion of 
self-examination and amendment, suffered it rather to 
stimulate to ill-will and party heats; and building on bis 
own past experiences, thou^t himself of importance 
enough to vindicate his principles and conduct, tho' at 
the expense of the unity of his brethren, and the peace 
of society; and taking occssion at some words uttered in 
the public testimonies of William Stockdale and Tho< 
mss Fitzwater, in the latter end of this year, charged 
them with preaching false doctrine, in that they set 
forth the light of Christ to be iuffieieni to Sahation; and 
declared to Thumas Fitzwster m the presence of seve- 
ral Friends, that he himself did not beUeve iht Kght wo9 
iuffieieni^ without oomething ekt; and upon Thomas's 
mentioning it, complained against bim to the monthhr 
meetings when upon Thomas's asserting the truth of ft 
and George Keith denying it, lipomas Pritchard, Wil. 
lism Harwond, Benjamin Chambers, Francis Rawles, 
William Southby, and several other disinterested Friends 
declared, as witnesses present when the words were spo. 
ken, that l*homas Fitx water's allegations were truej up- 
on which the meeting saw no cause to give judgment 
against Thomas for asserting any untruth x but the maa- 
ner of doing it in George's absence, and without fint 
endeavouring a reconciliation with hfm, they tbouglit 
proceeded from a wrong spirit; upon which Tbonaf 
very readily acknowledged that tho' the charge in itself 
was true, he had rashly mentioned it. 

Keith likewise cdmplained to the ministers meetisf 
against Stockdale, for having said that bis (Eeitb^) 
preaehmg Chriat without and Ckritt uniMn^ toot sreoflAt 
ing two ChriitM; Stockdale denied that the words were 
so spoken, and alledged against Keith, that besides ealt- 
ing htm an ignorant heathen^ he used several other vlK 
i^ing expressions. The meeting however were of opi- 
nion that Stockdale was reproveable and blame worthy, 
for uttering the words he did, they being ail offence to 
many sound and tender Friends, aiid that he shook! con* 
demn the same^ and that as to George Keith's msnner 
of proceeding against him^ they could not own it to be 
pursuant to gospel order, he having not alone desk 
with him in a private and friendly manner, before bs 
had further prosecuted his complaint« and that they 
could not hold him ei^cusable for h» indecent expres- 
sions to William Stockdale, he being elder m troth, 
and in years. 

Friends in Bngland hearing of this difTerence, sereral 
of them wrot^ and sent an epistle to their brethren here, 
to the effect following: 

Lovnon, 28th 7th mo. 1G91. 
Dear Friends and Brethren — 

••Thoms Lloyd, Arthur ^Cook, and the rest 
concerned c In the dear lOve and tender bowels of ov 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in true bi^hcrly kindness, 
vhich lives in our heart$ toward you all, Z^ to the whA 
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heritage of God, we sincerely salute you all; heartily wish- 
ing and praying that Christian charity, love and concord, 
with all brotherly kindness, meekness, gentleness, pa- 
tience, and tender-heartedness with all Christian Tir^ 
tties, and fruits of the holy spirit, may live and increase 
in you all, both towsrds Qod and one another* to the 
glory of God, and mutual comfort, rejoicing and refresh- 
mg each other, and all Friends and tender-hearted and 
well meaning people, among whom you are conversant; 
that you all may shine in your conversations and com- 
munion in Christ Jesus, as lively examples of Christian 
charity, peace and concord, in the sight of all men. 

But dear friends and brethren, we having received 
some letters from you, all dated in the 3d mo. 1691, with 
some other account of some differences and dissatisfac- 
tions amonjl^ some of you in those parts, about matters of 
faith and doctrine; it is no small biirthen and suffering up- 
on our tender spirits, that any vuch differences, contro- 

""versies, or disputes, should fall out among you, in such . 
roatters,at this tinte of day; especially among so many 
wise and gifted merx, a« you, and others among you, are, 
there should not appear more discretion and pnidence in 
yourmanagement of such matters of eontrover^,or see- 
ming differences in religious nuitters, than to suffer them 
to be exposed to the world,or any that are without, (as we 
understand thev are, in some measure] to the reproach 
of truth, and giving adversaries advanta^^e against you; 
tending to the undervaluing of your testimony. This is 
no small g^ef and sorrow to us,and the more,becau8e we 
love you, and have had good and tender esteem of you 
for truth's sake: and dear friends, we are so charitable and 
tender in our spirit towards you all, and so desirous the 
Lord may bless you, that We do not understand, but that 
if you all sink down into the holy seed of life, to feel 
the divine poWer of Christ, and thereby true charity 
and tenderness to be raised, and to spring up towards 
escl) other; but that thereby matters may be easily com* 
posed among you; as a right understanding of each 
other's sentiments, minds and meanings, comes to be 
obtained; all heats, and passions, and severe treatments, 
an<l constructions being laid aside, and watched afi;ainst, 
and the language of the holy seripttAres kept in and unto, 
in meek and amicable diteourMes privately held, which 
ought to be endeavoured and laboureafir, and all unchari- 
tableness, heats, and animosities, laid wholly aside; for 
where these prevail, the Lord Jesus Christ is not in the 
mid»t to counsel and decide and determine differences. 
But where two or three are gathered together in his 

. name, in his fear, in a holy reg^ard and reverence to 
him, there he is, and will be present, to counsel, judge 
and determine, to resolve matters clearly, to bind and to 
loose; for which end there must be a waiting in humili- 
ty, meekness and patience of Christ Jesus, and no stri- 
ving in the will of man, nor a giving way to any harsh- 
ness, roughness, heats or passions, on man's part. 

And indeed, dear friends, it is greatly below you, 
as ancient friends — friends of truth, who have felt and 
known the power and spirit of Christ Jesus, to make 
you partaken (in \ good measure) of the blessed ends 
and g<KKl effects both of his coming, and sufferings in 
the flesh, and .appearance in Spirit, now to dispute or 
raise controversies about him, or his body that was prepa- 
red for him, and his being in heaven in a glorified state, 
bot therein to aquiesce to the holy scripture testimony, 
nor do not differ nor 'lispute about words, whilst we 
hope you do^not in substantial matters of life and salva- 
tion. We need not muse, or raise disputes on contro- 
versies about the body of the sun in the firmament, as 
to what the matter of it is; whilst we partake of its bene- 
fit, as to the light, wr^rmth and virtue of it. But be 
thankful to the great Creator, and walk in the light we 
have from him; The dispensation, knowledge and ex- 
perience, which God hath revealed and ^iven to us of 
his Son, and the revelation tlie Son hath given us of the 
Father, is spiritual, inward, living and saving. It it a 
spirititual dispensation and ministry of Christ Jesu8,which 
be hath given and committed to us in our day,andGod has 



greatly blessed it, and made it effectual for the opening 
the eyes of ihany, and turning them from darkness to 
light, and from satan's power to the power of God; and 
this in no wise to oppose, reject, or invalidate Jesus 
Christ's outward coming, suflering, death, resurrection, 
ascension, or glorified estate in the He«vens< but to 
bring men to partake of the remission of sins, reconcili- 
ation, and eternal redemption, which he hath obtained 
for us and for all men,'for whom he died, and gave him<« 
self a ransom, which was for all men, both Jews and 
Gentiles, Indians, heathens, Turks,^nd Pagans, without 
respect of persons or people, &c. And Christ is fully 
to be preached unto them, according to to the holy 
scriptures, by those whom he sends, or noay send unto 
them for that end; that as the benefit of his sufferings, 
sacrifice and death extends to all, even to them that have 
not the scriptures, or outward history thereof, they mav 
be told who was, and is, their great and chief friend, 
that gave himself a ransom for them, and hath enlight' 
ened them, yet not excluded them from God's mercy, 
or salvation by Christ, who never had, nor may have, the ^ 
outward knowledge or history of him, (if they sincerely 
obey and live up to his light;} for lib light and salvation 
reaches to the ends of the earth. Tet still we that have 
the holy scriptures, and those plain outward confirmed 
testimonies, concerning our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, both as to his coming in the flesh, and in 
the spirit, or both outwardly and inwardly. We have 
cause to be thankful to God that We have the holy scrips 
tures, and that they are so well preserved to posterityi 
and to keep to the phinnesi and simplicity ofteriptxire 
language in all our discouiaea about matters of faiths divi* 
nity and doeirinet and sincerely to believe, own, and con« 
fess our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the son 
of the living God, in all his blessed comings, appearan- 
ces, properties, offices and works, both for us, and aa 
being in us, for our eternal benefit, salvation and peace 
He is our mediator, intercessor, and advocate with the 
Father, and ever lives to make iiHercession. Seeing we 
have the true, living, and spiritual benefit of his media-* 
tion, there is no reason for any to question or doubt of 
his manhood, or of his being that one mediator between 
God and men, even the man Christ Jesus, whose being aa 
that entire, perfect, heavenly and most gloriou^ man, 
ever living, and en'lures forever in his soul or spirit, and 
glorious body; we having daily the spiritual advantage^ 
comfort and benefit of his meaiation, by and througfh bis 
holy spirit we may suppose, but that this glorious maH 
Christ Jesus, who is our mediator, is^ and nmst ever be in 
being,and nothing proper to his being in a glorified state, 
can be supposed to be annihilated or lost. Do not we be* 
lieve our souls are immortal, and ahall be preserved Iq 
their distinct and proper beings, and spiritual glorious 
bodies, such as shall be proper for them, as it shall 
please God to gpve, that we may he capable of our par^ 
ticular rewards, and different degrees of glory af^er 
this life, or in the world to come; as one star differs 
from another star in glory and magnitude, and they 
that turn many to righteousness, shall shine as tlie stars 
in the firmament, forever and ever' How theii can it be 
otherwise believed or apprehended in the truth, but 
that our most blessed and elder brother Jesus Christi 
even as mediator, is ever in being in a most glorious state, 
(as with his Heavenly Father) who in the day of his 
flesh on earth, so deeply and unspeakably suffered for 
us, and for all mankind, both inwardly and outwardly; 
inwardly by temptations, sorrows and burthensi (as tg 
his innocent soul by man's iniquities) and outwardly, 
by persecutions, and the cruel death of the cross, as to 
his blessed body, which rose again the third day, and 
wherein he also ascended, according to the scriptures! 
but it has not seemed properor safe for us to be inquisitive 
about what manner of change his body had or met with 
afler his resurrection and ascension, so as to beeome so 
glorious, heavenly or celestial as no doubt it is fiu* tran- 
scending what it was when on earth/m a humble, low and 
ao^ring conation. The man Christ Jesus was glorified aa 
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it pleased tbe.Father, 'tis not our concern or business td 
be curious to enquire or dispute, how or after what nkon- 
ner wag he changed^ translated^ or glorified^ but to be 
content and thanaful that we are spiritually united to 
hiro and his body, being partakersof Christ Jesus, by his 
light, life, grace, and good spirit (in measure) revealed 
in us; wherein we have a share in the knowledge of the 
ministry of Christ, the word and power ot God, whose 
light and life is but one divine, pure, and unchangeable 
principle in mankind, andmaku known his law mdgoS' 
pelt the judgments »nd mercies of God to all them that 
turn to It, receive, and believe in it; for such only be- 
lieve in the name of the Son of God, for eternal life and 
salvation. Neither has it been our places to be curious 
or inquisitive about the bodies of the saints hereafter, 
as to question how the dead, are or shall be raised, or 
with what bodies do they come (or come they forth.) 
For if the apostle esteemed such questions necessary 
to salvation, he would not have.g^ven them such repre- 
hension and answer as he did in general terms,snd for a 
spiritual body to be raised and given as it pleaseth God, 
distinguishing the spiritual from the natural, and the 
celestial from the terrestial bodies, which we have always 
believed in opposition to carnal professors, gross and 
carnal conceptions and imaginations, about theBomeneee 
of carnal or earthly bodies. And we hope, dear friends, 
you'l not differ m these matters, if you do but right- 
ly understand one another; however agree in affec- 
tion« love one another, in truth, and walk in the 
way of it, in the light and life of righteousness, which 
leads to peace with God, and one towards another. 
None need question aforehand what manner of bodies, 
garments or clothing, they shall have af^er this life in 
Heaven. Trust God with that. Have a care to per- 
severe in the grace of God in Christ, so as to get to 
Heaven, and then be sure there will be no want of any 
thing to complete your happiness and glory in such a 
state, wherein the body of our lowness, shall be like 
unto Christ's glorified body, and we made equal to the 
angels of God in heaven, if we be fiiithful to the end of 
our days here on earth. 

Dear brethren, it would be a comfort and jqy in the 
Lord to us, to hear of truth's spreading, and his work 
prospering in those parts; and of your love, union, 
peace and concord therein, as loving examples for en- 
couraging others to receive it; and not of differences 
and disputes among yourselves about matters of faith, 
doctrine, or principles, concerning Christ crucified, his 
body, manhood, and the ^ resurrection, and scriptures, 
tending to endanger the peace of the church. In the 
fear of God, in humility, with souls bowed down before 
the Lord, meet together, and cease disputes and con- 
troversies, and humbly wait upon God, and come into a 
soul's travel, and earnest breathing to him, that he may 
by his power tender your hearts, one towards another, 
unto love, charity and concord among yourselves, and to 
a right clear understanding, that you may rather be 
fitted and free to give tender advice, christian counsel 
and instruction to the weak and ignorant, than to dis- 
pute or differ among yourselves, or to receive any that 
are weak into doubtful dteputationsy which ought not to 
be* ^ Pray keep down all heats, and passions, and sggra- 
vatioOs, and hard constructions of one another's words, 
tending to riots and divisions. We have largely seen 
the sad and ill consequence of making parties, divisions 
and separations, and noaking sects and schisms. If any 
lust to be contentious, we have no such custom in the 
churches of Christ. Such as be given to contention are 
foolish, heady and self-willed, and regard not the 
churches* peace, nor their own, as their own, as they 
should da 

We question not but you all aim at one truth, one 
vav« and one good end, and that you believe, profess 
and preach one Lord Jesua Christ, and not two Christs, 
even the veiy same Christ of God, of whom the holy 
prophets and apostles give witness; and that repentance 
and remission of sins is preached in his pamcy as he told 



his disciples it should. And we'doubt.not but yoo atf 
own him, as he is the true God, and truly maii,accurdtiig 
to the holy scripture testimony of him. Why then should 
vou differ or disagree about him, or the scriptures^ you 
being looked upon aa wise, discreet, judicious men, pro- 
fesssing one and the same spirit, light and truth? Pray 
have recourse thereunto, and be conversant therewith in 
yourselves, to be led and guided in meekneas and wis- 
dom that is from above, which is pure and peaceablei 
and suffer no slight, irreverent* or undervaluing expres- 
sions to be spoken concerning Christ, bis manfaood. 
sufferings, or med'iatorship for mankind; nor of the holy 
scriptures or reading them, whereby to give the world, 
or professors thereof, occasion to reproach the bleated 
truth, or stumble any. 

But if you perceive any apt to give occasion in thcM 
things, caution and instruct them, and be aure be at 
peace among yourselves, and love one another, aa Christ 
and bis ministers have often exhorted and taught 

You may remember what care and concern, Conttan- 
stine the Emperor was under, after he was converted to 
believe and own ChristianitVi for the peace and quiotof 
the Christian churches, and to quiet the d'lsputea and 
differences that happened among the bishops about ea-^ 
rious questions, words and distinctions: and in the his- 
tory of his life; what excellent counsel and advice ia 
given to them, for concord, love and peace? and the re- 
prehension of Alexsnder and Arius, how notable waa it^ 
namely, for causing discord and disturbance, and divid- 
ing the people, and the idle cobwebs of contention spo» 
by curious wits: for, says he, "who is able either accu-' 
rately to discern or unfold, or distinguish, such deep 
and hidden mysteries, or if any one be confident in his 
own abilities, yet how few of his audience can he make 
docible and intelligible of his meaning, or who in the 
discussing of such curious questions, shall not run into 
some error!. Wherefore loquacity and much talking is 
to be restrained, seeing that doubts and matters urged, 
and not proved and explained, or not rightly apprehen- 
ded by the dull understanding of the aucfience, do but 
instruct people either to speak blasphemy, or to be fac- 
tious in matters of disputation. Wherefore you ought 
to pardon one another's rash queattons and inconsiderate 
answers, neither ought you to contend about any part 
of the sacred Scriptures. 

We think it meet therefore to shim those diabolical 
contentions, atid seeing our grest and gracioua God, the 
preserver of all things, hath given us the common light 
of his grace, therefore intreat you, that I by hia divine 
assistance and your favour, may bring my endeavouM* 
for the propagation of his light of grace to a prosipcroua 
and happy end, and that by persuasion and admonitioni 
I may induce his people to embrace peace and coneordr 
and vou profess one faith and one law, and which are 
the sinews of the body of the Church, keeping it from 
schism, and tying it together in one bond of love. See- 
ing your contentions do arise from points not concern- 
ing the main structure of religion, but by matters^ they 
should breed no disagreentent in your affections: nether 
do I speak this to persuade you to an agreement in ab- 
surd or foolish questions, for tho' you dissent about mat^ 
ters of small moment, (seeing all are not of one mind 
and affection) yet concord and peace may be preserved^ 
and unanimity amongt men, being of one faith, and be- 
lieving in one God. 

^'And tho' you* contend about worda^md disputes^ 
subtlely and sharply about curious queations, and tbo^ 
after auch disputations, you are not of one opinion^ yoo 
ought to suppress your own fanciea, or recaire tbem '» 
your own mind, that the bond of common fnendahipr 
the true faith of God's worship, and the obstervation at 
the law, may be still maintained by you. Agree there- 
fore, and let there be mutual concord between yoo, titer 
the people may live in peace and unt^, and having ba- 
nished all contentious thoughts out of your roind^ be 
mutually reconciled. '* He goea on further, vis: 
•*Suffer ne therefore to spend m/ days qotetly with- 
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out cire and trouble, that I mi^ enjoy the happiness of 
a quiet and peaceable reijirn, which if I cannot obtain, I 
shall be much griev%d, that I cannot spend the rest of 
my life in a settled calm manner: for as long: as God's 
people, who with me do reverence one God, are divided 
uUo pernicious factions, and do disag^e, how can my 
mind be quiet? &c with much more, endeavoring to 
establish peace in the church, in which the said Kmpe- 
ror was highly commended. 

In his admonition to the bishops at theiir departure 
to preserve peace and concord, "he earnestly admon- 
ished them to take care to preserve mutual peace and 
concord among themselves, and to avoid contentious 
wrangrmgs, and that tliey should not envy <Ae another 
for nature's gifts or wisdom, but esteem their abilities 
as a common good; neither should they that were en- 
dowed with such gifts, carry theirselves insolently to- 
waids the rest, since none but God can discern and 
judge whose are best; and besides they ought with all 
lenity and gentleness to submit unto and pardon others' 
weaknesses, since absolute perfection is rare and unu- 
sual, and therefore they should pardon and pass over 
light offences, and permit errors proceeding from hu- 
man fimilty, and to live in concord and unity, lest the 
word of God and Christian reHgion should be scandal- 
isedy and ill spoken of by their dissentions. It is neces- 
sary (saith he,) that we should be spiritual physicians 
to heal and help one another's wants, necessities, or in- 
firmities to the honor and advancement of religion, &c. 
with much more christian counsel and^endei* admoni- 
tion given by the said Kmperor, in the history of his 
life, which, (if you have il) you may read more at large, 
but lest you should not have it, (or some of you) these 
foregoing citations are given you. 

^'And dear Friends and brethren, we conclude with 
the holy apostle's counsel, *If there be therefore any 
consolation in Christ? if any comfort of love; if any fel- 
lowship of the spirit; if any bowels and mercies, nilfill 
ye my joy» (and we may say, fulfill ye our joy,) tliat ye 
be like minded, having the same love, being of ohe ac- 
cord, of on e mind; let nothing be done through strife or 
vain glory, but in lowliness of mind, every man esteem- 
ing other better than himself.' 

"Comml tting you to God, and to his peaceable truth 
and wiadonn, desiring to hear better things from you, 
(than in yo-ur last,) namely, of love, concord, and peace 
among yoraraelves, and of truth's prosperity in those 

partly we remain 

<«Vour assured friends and brethren, 
<*GeorM Whitehead, Sanftuel Wald'mgfield, John 
Field, Beiy amin Antrobus, Wm. Bingley. John Vaugh- 
ton, Alexander Seaton, Daniel Monro, Patrick Livings- 
ton." 



HIItlTABY CELEBRATION. 

OcTOBES 4th, 1830. 

The day was u^ered in with a national salute of ar- 
tilleryi and at all points, from the theatres, large build- 
ings and public houses, the tri-colored flag and the 
American standard waved together. 

At an hcarly hour, the members of the various vol- 
unteer companies were seen hasting to their several 
placea of rendezvoui, and the citizens were on the alert 
to enjoy the sight which each Separate parade offered. 

A battallion of volunteers was formed in Library 
Street, io front of the Militsry Hall, under tpe command 
of Capt. James Paoe. We noticed among these, Capt 
Page's handsome company of State Fencibles, and 
Capt. Milca* company of Greys, whose soldierly appear- 
ance and deportment always reflect so much honor on 
the officera and individuals of the corps. CapUin 
Charlea W. Schreiner?s well appointed and handsome 
company was on the ground. Several other compa- 
nies were connected with this battalion, but we were 
not in a situation to ascertain their names. Csptain 
Mile's company of Greys bore a splendid tri cohndban. 



ner, handsomely decorated, with a likeness of Lafty« 
ette in the centre, (white) stripe. About 10 o'clock, 
A. M. this batallion marched into north Eighth street, 
and formed a Iin6 fronting east on the dwelling of Joatv 
M. CHApaoK, Esq. where Capt Page's company was 
to receive a Standard, 

PRESENTATION. 

The two bands of music were drawn up, on the right 
and left of the door, and a guard placed to preserve or^ 
der — and we ought to do credit to the persuasion of 
Capt. Page, which fairly conquered the turbulency of 
the cl^wd. — The splendid Tai-coLoasn Flas was. 
then brought from the house, and greeted with shouts 
from the people, the band playing the Marseilles Hymn. 
Miss ExBLiB Chapror then came forward, supported 
by Mr. Tetterill and Mr. Brazier, and presented to Capt 
Page the standard, with the following 

ADDUESS: 

Captaih ^oe— Itis with feelings of the most joyful 
emotion, that I perform the pleasing duty of presenting 
to the citizen soldiers under your command, this Tri-co- 
lored Banner, which so lately has been the signal, round 
which have rallied the brave citizens of France^in the 
successful defence of their right to be represented in 
the councils of their nation, to the free exercise of their 
religion after that form of worship which shall seem 
most proper to each, to the uncontrolled expression 
and communication of their opinions on all subjects^ and 
to perfect equality in the eye of the law, between evc^ 
vy individual in the nation. 

America had marked from afar, with min|;led feelings 
of indignaUon and sympathv, of disappointment and 
hope, the long and protracted sufferings of France, suc- 
cessively from popular frenzy and misguided zeal, from 
the brilliant and dazzling but oppressive rule of the 
mighty conqueror, and from the gradual encroachments 
of the obsolete system of an imbecile and obstinate dy- 
nasty. But now, when she beholds the children of 
France, rising in all the majesty of virtuous indignation, 
proclaiming and vindicaffng with unparalelled bravery, 
those heaven-born principle!^ which she herself had first 
promulgated, and maintained, and sealing their devo- 
tion to them with their blood; now then she haib her 
loudly and rapturously as worthy of her sisterly love and 
with tears of joy, throws out her arms to clasp her to 
her heart. 

To you, then, brave children of America, the hope 
and pride of your country, this noble standard is com- 
mitted, to wave in harmonious folds with our own glo- ^ 
nous "Star Spapgled Banner," an emblem of that 
friendship which should always unite two nations, who 
boast of having for their fathers, Washihstoit and La- 

FATETTE, 

When the standard had been given to the Sei*geant, 
and one of the bands had played a national air, Captr 
Page made the following 

HEPLYt 

Recent events in France have elicited in behalf of 
her people the undivided and intense interest of a lam 
portion of the civilized globe. Wherever the intelli- 
gence of her mighty struggles has been carried, admi- 
ration of the courage of her citizens, sympsthy in their 
afflictions and joy for their success hsnre commingled 
and her regeneration has been greeted as an' epocb 
teeming with tlie happiest consequences for all man* 
kind. 

In our own tranquil republic, such a change from 
the extreme of despotism to the ^11 enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty, effected by the spontsneous and 
wonderfhl exertions of an intelligent population, with a 
rapidity and heroism unknown in the annals of histoi^, 
is indeed loudly hailed by millions of freemen.^ The in- 
trepidity and prudence of the citizens of Paris anu the 
devotion and forbearance of the National Guard form a 
theme fbr every tongue and deserve to be cherished in 
the hearts of sU who are not dead to that homage which 
high and honorable feeling never refuses to extend X» 
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the choicest rlrtues of the human cliaracter. Ldhg 
will the cttisent of America remember the glorious con> 
duct of their brethren of Prance. They fought to vindi- 
cate and restore laws insulted and trampled upon — and 
when they succeeded in establishing their reign, were 
the first to acknowledge their influence and submit to 
their power. Thus it is always with the soldiers of free* 
dom; they can never be other than the friends of their 
country. 

I accept then, fair lady, this beautiful standard, to be 
cherished by the men I have the honour to command, 
as an object with which every inspiring sentiment is 
associated — reminding them as it will, not only of patn'- 
tttUm but of that httndy »nd innocence which it is their 
happiness to admire — their duty to protect. On this 
auspicious day, a day set apart by our citizen soldiers 
to celebrate the triumph of a nation, which g^titude 
will not permit us to forget; its folds shall harmoniously 
unite with those of the **stripes and the staca" and while 
they gently mingle upon the breeze, sacred emblems 
of **liberly and ordetf" the names of WASHfireTov and 
LavATiTTS, immortal champions of both, shall be waft 
ed to heaven with the purest of aspirations. 

The standard was beautifully decorated, and was, in 
point of elegance, worthy the occasion. 

The battallion then took up the line of march, and 
proceeded to form with the division. 

The division was formed in Arch Street, and a little 
before 1 o'clock; the procession under the command of 
Major General Cadwaladbb, took up the line of march. 
An advanced g^ard mounted, lead the way. At a con- 
siderable distance from these were past military offi 
cers— officers who had joined in the Lafayette proces- 
sion. United States officers, &c. all mounted{ following 
which was Major Genera] Cadwalaber, as commander 
in chief, with his staff: on the left of Gen. CadwaUder 
rode Colonel Joasr G. Watmouoh in uniform. Fol- 
lowing these was brigadier General PATTsasoif, with 
his aids. Gen. P. was at the %ead of the first brigade 
of the Pennsylvania Volunteers, in which were includ- 
ed troops from Chester and Montgomery counties. The 
Artillery commanded by Colonel Prbvost, took the 
lead of the brigade. Several fine troops of horae, with 
the city troop at the head, were in this brigade as well 
as one or two companies of Riflemen. 

At the head of the second Brigade, was General 
GooDWiir with his aicis, followed itnmediately by Cap- 
tain Childs* company of Artillery. We noticed imme- 
diately succeeding this company, the Moittoomebt 
GvABDS, from NorrisVown. 

The company of Cadets from a neighbouring school, 
attracted much attention. 

In the brigade were several handsome companies 
from the country; and the numerous and well mounted 
troop of horse^/rom Jersey, which attracted so much 
notice in the Lafayette procession. In the rear of the 
troops were several hundred citizens mounted and 
formed into file, with a tri-colored flag. 

The houses along the streets through which the pro- 
cession moved, were many of them decorated wiih 
flags and two were suspended over the street at the 
Coffee House. The w'ndows were crowded with ladies, 
and the side walks filled with spectators of the enliven- 
ing scene, which had new attractions from the excel- 
lent music employed by the military. 

In the procession, we noticed a barouche, containing 
fbur gentlemen, who were of the *76 stamp, viz: — Ex- 
ShernfT Strsmbeck, Sheriff Ukxse, Doct. White, and 
one gentleman whose face we could not see. 

The division moved through several of the principal 
streets, and having closed its march, Was dismissed by 
the Major Genera. 

In the evening several handsome transparencies were 
exhibited. The Walnut street Theatre was illuminat- 
ed, and was honored with the company of many milita- 
ry gentlemen, as was the Arch and Chesnut street The- 
atrei. We learn that another standard was presented 



to a volunteer compan^^— we did not l^m the Mune of 
the donor nor of the receivers.-— (jj^ S, €hiZ4 



FRJBNGH CELEBRATION. 

According to the arrangements made, the Preach 
and descendants of Frenchmen, of the city of Philadel- 
phia and its vicinity, assembled at the Washington Had 
tor the purpose of celebrating the late glorious revolu- 
tion, which has restored liberty to the land of their Wi- 
thers. Upwards of one hundred and twenty gentlemen 
sat down to a magnificent dinner, prepared by Augus- 
tin in his best style, served up under the superintend- 
ance of Mr. Head, and laid upon a table tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers. Over the seat of the Prestdeitt, 
hung the flag of the U. States, and the tri-colored stand- 
ard of France, made of the silk of the respective coon- 
tries. The former, which was woven in Phikdelphia 
by Mr. D'Homergu^, of American silk, attracted parti- 
cular attention, by the excellence of the workmaosbip, 
and the splendor of the colors.^ The rest of the faui 
was elegantly and appropriately decorated. 

Mr. Du Ponceau presided on the occasion, assl rtcd 
by Dr. La Roche and Mr. Laussat, masters of the cere- 
monies. Messrs. Clspier and Dupont de Nemours c»ft- 
ciated as Vice Presidents, and their duties were shared 
by Messrs. Destouet and Lajus, who wero chosen ibr 
that purpose from the Committee of Arrangement. 

The company were honored with the presence of 
many distingoMhed guests. On the right of the Prerf- 
dent we perceived the Hon. Mr. Johnston, SenatoTi 
from Louisiana, W. Milnor, Esq. Mayor of the city, Ma- 
jor General Cadwalader, the Hon. James Brown, late 
Ambassador to the French Court, and Mr. Chevallie, 
Agent of the General Consulate of Frante at Richmond. 
On the lef^ were Mr. Dannery, Consul of the King of 
the French at Philadelphia, Nicholas Biddle, Eaq. Pres- 
ident of the Bank of the United States, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Patterson, George M. Dallas, Ks<} .District Attorney 
of the United States, and Mr. Hersant, Vice Consul of 
France at New York. Commi*dore Bainbridg^, who 
had accepted the invitation of the Committee, was un- 
fortunately prevented from attending, by indisposttioo. 
He sent a toast to the company, which was warmly re- 
ceived, as a token of the good will of that gallant and 
distinguished officer. 

Tlie dinner was enlivened by occasional music, exe- 
cuted with all the distinguished talent of the orchestra 
of the Compagnie Francaise of New Orleans. Fortbii 
most important additioif to the defight and success of 
the celebration, the company felt themselves deeply in- 
debted to the politeness and liberality of those gentle- 
men. 

Af^er the cloth had been removed, Mr. Du Ponceas 
addressed the company in an eloquent and effective dis- 
course. He painted the landing — more than half a cen- 
tury ago— of six thousand Frenchmen on the American 
a'lores, in all the pomp and circumstance of war. •^bey 
were tohl," said the orator, *Hhey fought for Hherty, 
but they knew her not: it was explained, but they un- 
derstood not. One constant reply showed at once their 
ignorance and their resolution — n'importe. Messieurs 
battons nous, et vive le RoV. Five years passed by, 
tlieir blood mixed in tlie same stream with that of Ame- 
ricans, and what a change! The warrior learned, sod 
learning, \m became an idolater of fre<rdom, worship- 
ping her in all the purity of first love, and ready to lay 
his life at her shrine, with all the characteristic ardour 
of our land. In 1783. the army returned to France. Iq 
'89, six years more, a nation rose in her might— galling 
chains fell powerless— France was free! The orator 
then gave a rapid view of the leading events of the Issjt 
half century— exhibited in a striking manner the advan- 
tages mutually derived by France and the Unite4 States 
from the friendship and intercourse of the nations— and 
concluded wjth an animated view of the late eztraof<fi- 
nary events. 
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The following regular toasts were then read and re- 
peated by the. presiding' officers, and received with the 
utmost enthusiasnn and unanimity : 

1. Les evenements que nouscelebrons: Gloire a la 
France; gloire a Da liberie. 

Musiqu^, La vktQire est m nous. 

2. Le President des Etats Unb. 

MDsique, President's March. 

3. La France et son Roi Citoyen — puisse t'elle etre 
a jamais libre et heu^uie sous un gouvernement de son 
cboiz. 

Mr. Danner^, Consul of the King of the French at 
Phibdelpiiis, in an eloquent address, returned thanks 
to the company for the compliment p»id to his nation 
and his sovereign. He then oftVred the follown)? toast: 

Aux Francais residans a Philadelphie — Qu'ilsconser. 
vent a jamais les sentimens de concorde, d'amour de 
leur patrie et d'enttiousiasdie pour ses liberies, qui ont 
preside a cette reunion. 

4. A Vindependance des nations, et au droit des pcu- 
ples de cboi^ leur forme de gouvei^ement. 

Musique, Reveil du Peuple. 

5. Le Gouvemeur et I'Etat de Pennsylvania. 

Musique, Yankee Doodle, 

6. A la ville de Paris et au;c bravea Gardes Nationales. 
Ellet ont prouve que les meilleurs ramparts sont les 
bras et les coeurs des citoyens. 

Musique, Yeillons au Salut de I'Empire. 
r* A la memoire immortelle de Washington. 

Musique, Washington's March. 

8. A La Fayette, le Heros Citoyen, que V Amerique 
cherit, que la France honore, et que PUnivers admire. 

Mosique, La Fayette's March. 

9. A la memoire des braves qui ont pert dans ler 
glorieuaea joumeesdes 27, 28, et 29, Juillet. 

Musique, Mourir pour la Fatrie. 

10. Au system representatif; au jugement par jures; a 
la liberte de la presset ct a toutes les liberies civiles et 
religieuaes. 

After this toast, the musicians unexpectedly intro- 



By Brigadier General Patterson. The glorious French 
Revolution of 1830 — Like our American eonslHuiianal 
rebellion, based un eternal principles, unawed by fo- 
reign bayonets, and uncontrolled by foreign intrigue^ it 
will equally secure the permanent happiness of millions 
of mankind. 

By George M. Dallss, Esq. Les Francois — ^Honneur et 
reconnaisance etcrnelle a ce peuple generenx qui fut, 
\^ Parrain des liberies naiss&ntes de I'Amerique. 
By the Hon James Brown. The late glorious Revolution in 
Frunce — it has been effected by unexampled patriot- 
ism and courage: may all the measures which follow it 
be distinguished by their justice and moderation. 

By Mr. Hersant. Aux Enfuns de Paris, organises 
spontanement en Garde Civique — Intrepides pour la 
defense des liberies publiques, moderes dans la victoire, 
infatigables pour le maintien de I'ordre et de la tran- 
quilitf , ils ont donne au monde I'exemple de ce que 
peut prodnire dans des cvurs Francais le veritable 
amour de la Patrie. 

By Mr. Chevallie. Richmond en Vh^inie— Qui la 
premiere a donne I'exemple de celebrer les glorieux 
evenements qui nous reunissent aujourd hui — les bona 
exemples meritent bien d'etre suivis. 

By Commodore Bainbridge. The Frenchmen of Pa- 
ris — Their Valour and moderation in the late glorious 
revolution entitle them to the gratitude of the whole 
human family. 

By Mr. Clapier, Vice President. La Prance ct let 
Etats Unis — Qu'une alliance perpetuelleexiste entre les 
deux peuples. Que les viotoires de I'un fassent a ja- 
mais, les rejouissances publiques de Pautre. 

By Mr. Du Pont de Nemours, Vice President. Les 
glorieuses joumees des 27, 28 et 27 Juillet, qui nous 
ont rajeunis de quarante ans, ont replace la France ou 
elle etait en 1789 et90 et lui ont enfin assure Pheureuat 
avenir qui lui avait ete prepare par les travaux de I'ssp 
semblee constituante. 

By Mr. Destouet. Philadelphie — Ville bospitalierei 
berceau des arts et des sciences de cet hemisphere) 



dttced the celebrated Ca ira, which was enthusiastical-' puisse-t-elle parvenir a sa plus haute dcstinee 



ly cheered. 

11. Aut 4 Juillet 1776, etau U Juillet 1789, qui ont 
prepare et amene lea trois glorieuses joumees de Juill- 
et 1830. Blusique, Yankee Doodle. 

12. A la memoire de Napoleon le Grand, et a touslea 
heros Francais qui ont combattu pour la defense de 
Phonneur el de nndependance de leur patrie. 

Musli^ue, Chant du Depart 

13. A la ville de Philadelphie, le berceau de IHode- 
pendence Amerieaine-— BMbenr et prosperite^ 

Musique, Oa peat on etre mieux, qa*au sein de sa 
famine. 

Af^r the regular toasts, a Patriotic Hymn, written for 
the occuion by Mr. Peyre Ferry, was sung to the tune 
or the Marseillaise, by Mr. Alfred, of the French Com- 
pmy, sesnsted by many of the gentlemen preaent. 
VOLUNTEER TOA8T8. 

By Mr. Du Ponceau, President. — ^Le 6 Fevrier, 
17T8, qtii a vu ngner la glorieuse alliance entre la France 
«tle»ElatsUms» 

By Mr. Chapron. La premi ere di^ iiioii de k Milice 
de Pennsylvanie — Composee de soldate citoyens, <]ui 
eax memes toigours prets a verser leur sang pour mam- 
tenir les principes de la liberte, n'en sont que plus por- 
tes a fratemiscr avec 1e^ Francaia qui viennent aussi de 
Isire la conquete de leors droits. 

Major General Cadwalader returned thanks to the 
company for himself and the division uhder his com- 
HSMld. He theti offered u a toast. 

The Holy alliknce between the Press and the people 
-^Esto perpetua. 

By Nicholas Biddle, Esq. Les Francais de Philadel- 

Shie— Dignes representans d'une nation a la fois aima- 
le et fiere. La maniere dont Us jouissent de la liberte 
Chez nous, prouve combien leurs cotppntriotes Ui meri- 
tent phe? ei^^. 



By Mr. Lajus. Au Commandant de la Garde Nation- 
ale de Paris~(}ui a si eminemment contribtie a la liber* 
te de deux nationa. 

By Mr. Thouron. A la noemoire de Thomas Jefier* 
son, Pami de la France et dea Francaia: il fiit contem- 
porain de grands hommei^ son genie animera les siecles 
a avenir. 

By Dr. La Roche. A la memoire du General Foy— » 
Le guerrier distingue, Porateur eloquent, le defenseur 
intrepide des libertes de son pays — Gloire immortelle !| 

By Mr. Lauasat. Le Dey d' Alger et Charles X.— Uq 
prete pour un rendu. 

Mr. John d'Homergue, after a neat and appropriate 
address, offered the following sentiment of Mr. Canning t 

<<La liberte civile, politique religieuse, et commer* 
ciale dans les deux mondes!" 

By Mr. E. F. Brasier. Les eleves de PEcole Polv» 
technique, de I'Ecole de Medecineet decelledeDroit» 
plantes precoces qui prouvent la bonte da sol ou ell^ 
sont nees. 

By Mr. Nidelet. A la ville de Pftria: le centre det 
Beaux Arts etde Plostruotiont a tous les avintages de 
son sejoar va etre i^oute le channe de k Uberte. 

By Mr. Bousquet. Casimir Perrier: le patriote dls* 
tingue dans les jeumees roeMorablee des 27, 28 et 29 
Juillet, et qui par son exessple genereta, ses talenset 
son courage, a puissament oontribpe t renverser le^poa- 
voir arbitrahre, et retablir le regn%de la liberie. 

By Mr. Jansaud. A lliospitalite'Aiiiericaine: asilede 
toutes les infortunest ou viennent s'eteindre et s*oublier 
les haines politiques d'un autre hemisphere et les pre« 
jug^ de nations. 

By Mr. Breuil, T^a France — notre bonne mere patrie» 
Nous seronafiers d'etre ses en&ns tant qa'elle resCera 
ftdcle a la cause sacree de la liberte. 
Hy Mr Darand. A ]$, Sainte Attnmce det Peaplea 
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contre la Sainte Allianee des Rois. 

By Mr. Follin, La belle France — puisse la saf^esse 
de ton gouvemement egaler le courage et la modera- 
tion de ses cttoyens. 

By Mr. Bolmar. Ala memoire dufeu depute Manuel, 
qui de son vivant n'a paa peu contribue aux evenemens 
que nous celebrona aujourd'bui. 
By Mr. Cany. Aux aKistes et onrriert de Parts: un peu- 
ple avec le sang de pareila bommes dans ses veinesi ne 
peut pas etre esclave. 

By Dr. J. 6. Nancrede. La revolution de 1830«Puisse 
t'elle apprendre aux nations esclaves de TEurope, qu'- 
elles tiennent leur destinees dans leur propres mains. 

By Mr. Brashears. La France et la Liberte 
'*£t Ton revient toi^ours, toujours. 
A ses premieres amours." 

By Mr. N. C. Bambino, Les dames: les seula des- 
potes qui aient fonde leurs tronet sur lea ccBurs de 
leurs 8ujets:des gouvemeurs sans coups d*etat, des gou- 
▼ernes sans rebellion. 

By Mr* F. J. Troobat La Grece— Puisse fell de^ 
meuRer libre, et ne jamais permettre aux Strangers de 
lui imposer un gouvemment ou un cbef. 

By Mr. Girault. A la memoire des jeunes America- 
ims, qui ont pen en defendant nos libertes. 

By Mr. Teissiere, after the President had retired^and 
M. Laussat had been called to the chair. Notre vene- 
rable President Du Ponceau, comme La Fayette, son 
compagnon de jeunesse et d'arroes, ami sincere de la 
jtibyerte. 

In the course of the celebration, many excellent songs 
were sung by Messrs. Letellier, Victorin, Curtot and 
privatofthe French Company, and other gentlemen, 
present. Two of these were written for the occasion, 
and w^re received with great and unanimous applause. 

SONG, 
Compoud by M. Tabary^ and mn/B^ with some alierationB 

by M., Fietorin. 
Air — "Mon pere etait pot." 
Messieurs, il est a mon avis 

Un bon roi sur la terre 
8e comportant pour ses amis 
B'une bonne manrere 
C'est ce Charles Dix 
Qui dit a son (ils 
Mon pauvre d'Angouleme 
Ufautdeguerpir 
Et pour mieux courir - 
Quittons le Diademe. 

£l'est pour nous rendre tous heureux 

QuMs se mettent'cn route 
Kt puisqu'ils part«nt tous les deux 
lU sont bien bons san9 doute. 
Pourtant ce bon Roi 
Voulait qu'une loi 
Transportat la couronne 
Sur ce Due nouveau 
baptise dans I'eau. 
Dans Peau de )a Garonne. 



Mais votre petit Bordelais 

N'est Due que pour la frime 
Et nous, qui iommes bons Francais 
Toulons le legitime. 

Qtt'il parte avec vous, 
Et d'un Roi pour nous 
Ne vous mettez en peiiM 
Nau9 avons en main 
Votqp cher cousin 
Pourliiire de la graine. 

!> Roi Philippe et ses enfans 

Sont tous Francais dans I'ame 
Its ont donne de surs garants 
JjtL France les reclame. 
Allez dans I'exil 
pebrouill^r le fi| 
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Qui sauve la patrie 
Perdez pour jamais 
De <*Roi des Francais" 

Le nom digne d'envie. 

Adieu Charles^ notre bon Roi, 
Adieu Mons D'Angooleme. 
Quand on veut faire seul la loi 
On risque tout soi-meroe. 
Je vois D'Orleant 
Et ses descendana 
Jouir de vos sotttses 
Prenant pour les lean 
Nos saintes couleurs 
Vous en voyez des griies. 

SONG 

Written fir the oceaswnt §et t9 mueie andrntngbjili 

Msignen. 

LE REVEIL. 

Viens, Liberte, dont I'image cherte 

Pour quelque terns a fui de notre {«]; 
Viens ranimer les chants de la patrie, 

Reraonte encore au sacre Capitol, 
Ces ders tyrans, avaient dans leur demence 

De notre gloire obscurci le soleil; 
£n elevant le cri de la vengeance 

Ils oublaient I'heure de ton reveil. 

Mais quels accens partout se font entendre? 

Quoi' Des Francais I'un eontre I'autre annes! 
Non, c'est leurs droits qu'ils jurent de defeodit 

lis sauront vaincre; ilsetaieiit opprimes. 
L'etranger seul, cohorte mercenaire, 

Yoit fi'oidement ce sanglant appareil: 
Plus malheureux, helas! que teroeraire, 

11 doittorober sous le poids du reveil I 

D'un veteran !a couronne civique 

A fait jadispalir le front des Rois: 
II marche encor! Souvenir d Amerique 

Viens Tinspirerune troisieme fois. 
Fier, a sa voix, tout le peuple seconde 

Ce vieux soldat, citoyen sans pareil; 
Par ses vertus, dans I'un et I'autre monde. 

La Liberte celcbre son reveil. 

Noble etendard* temoin de cent bataillei^ 

Je te revois flotter avec orgueil; 
Viens desormais, du haut de noa muraiUcs 

Dc tea heros ombrager le cercueil. 
lis ne sont plus! ces enfans de la gloire 

Sur des lauriers ont trouve le aommetl^ 
*^a Liberte," fut leur cri de victoire.... 
Helas! pour eux il n'est plus de reveil. 
. The Committee of Arrangement have to regret (Inl 
many of the best toasta delivered at the cetebnti* 
have been unfortunately mislaid or lost. In sook » 
stances they have been enabled to supply the 6t6a» 
cy, by personal application to the givers — but tbcit* 
reason to fear that there are atill many gentkmes to 
whom the present apology is due. If these toasta dwiV 
be hereai^r found, an opportunity shall be taken « 
communicating them to the public 



SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION CO. 

A splen^did Silver Vase, with appropriate deviceiiBij 
Inscriptions executed by Thomas Fletcher, Jewelief}* 
this city, was on Tuesday last, agreeably to % resolfltiA 
of the Stockholders oFthe Schuylkill Navigation C<» 
pany at their last annual' meetings presented to Civ^^ 
▲DEB EvAirs, Esq. their late president. We bsfebe^ 
favoured with a copy of the resolution and also of ^ 
address of the Committee and Mr. Evan's repljr ** ^ 
lows i 

Booked, That ihat the thanks of the Stock^iol^^^ 
presented to Cad walader Evans, Esq. latePresideota 
(he company, for his long contioued, fiii^hful, Isboriofli 
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ftnd yihiable iervices in that capacity, as weUas for the 
actire support and aid he has always given to this great 
|mbKc work. 

Retohed^ l1iat a silref Vtfte of the value of five htm- 
flred ddlitn; witb a stfit«ble 1nsert^tion. be also pre- 
sented to Mr. Evans ss a! testimonial of the re^eet and 
gratitude of the Stockholders. 

ABvutii TO Urn. xvAjrs; 
In obedience to the directions of the Stoekholderft of 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company, we present to you 
a copy fjf resolutions unanimously adopted by them at 
a meeting held on the 4th day oF JanWary last, and we 
also present to you on their behalf a Silver Vase, which 
they request you to accept, in testimony of their grate- 
ful sense cf your long continued and valuable services 
as their President, as well as. of the active and friendly 
support you have 8ft all times given to their concerns. — 
The resolutions more fully ezplaia their feelings and 
views. 

We have great pleasure in performing the duties 
Committed to us, for We know how richly you merit 
this token of regard, yoti and yoCfr associates in the 
Bo4rd, if not the -^rst icf perceive and appreciate {h^ 
advantages of the navigatiofi, were theffrst who under- 
. took to realize them. You commenced the work with 
very feeble meaM, add witb Ititle aid from e^afmple or 
eiperiencci under circumstances olteti extremely dis- 
eouraging,you steadily perseverodigratditously^ devoting 
yeur personal exertions and labor, for years, to ill ac- 
compusbmetit, with a 2ea1 and oonlStancy seldom sur- 
passed by men in their private pursuits, mird an^econo- 
my as exact as you could have observed in disbursing 
^our own funds. The work has now been so far Com- 
pleted as to display its immense public importance, and 
to ^ive some remuneration to the Stockholders. — 
While rrjoicing in this result they coufd not be anmjnd- 
All of their obngations to those by whose public-spirit- 
td and disinterested labors it bas been procured and 
Chey have otiiy done justice to their own feeKngs in 
tlnis expreasing to you their f espect and gratitude. 

Allow us to add to it the assurance of our individual 
icspect and regard. 

KDWAHi) BURD, 
JOHN BOHLliN, 
JONAS PRESTON, 
JOHN SEROEAN r, 
JOSEPH L. LEWIS, 
ELLIOTT CRESSON, 
depteinber 26th, 1S30. Committee. 

xa. xvAnV Rwnf. 
Oentleaien/^The thanks pf the Stockholders of the 
Schuylkill Navif^tioii Company, for my services, whibt 
president of their board pf managers, is to me truly 
gratifying. To receive the approbation ofsorespect^ 
able a body of our fellow citizens is a matter of ^st 
pride to one Who hai no otijer claim, than fur zeal and 

Seneverance, in a work which promised to be of vast 
oportance to the public, and more ^Particularly to the 
ihhabitanta of ibis great city — a promise which lias been 
already realized. The advantsges yet to be unrdlded, 
frill, (I doubt not) exceed the expectationi^of its ear- 
Beat and mosf sanguine friends. 

The fiibt ought not to be concealed,' and I cannot re» 
frain from mentioning it, that it nha the zeal, intelligence 
ahd perteveraYice of the gentlemen who were assocmt* 
ed with me, together witl^ the liberality of the Stock- 
holders, wkich principally contributed to the (kratple- 
^on %k thb great work. 

The silver vase, which by direction of the aiock- 
Boldera, you have presented to me* is, foi* design and 
exquisite workmanship, highly creditable to American 
tiaate and genius, and worthy of being it model fbf fijture 
artiata. 

You will please to accept for yburserves, and comnAu- 
Aicate to th^ stockholders, my thanks for this lasting 
ndmorial of individual friendship and of their liberality. 

CAl>WAlJkll£R EVAIfS. 



nEVOLVTKWfABY. 

Philadelphia, January ffth lj^85. 

The parti2ans of Great Britain llave been uniform du* 
ringthe war in circulating a report that t'h'c French ar«i 
my would eventually subjugate America* or at l^asC 
keep possestfiop of one «f tiie.provinces as a security fof^ 
the debt due Frsfnco. 1 his howeter maintained with' 
Confidence has proved to be f^lse. 

**JBf/ the United States asaeniikd iri Cdngres^i Jgh, id 

Resolved, That the Secretar>' for Forei^ Ankirs in- 
form the French Miiiister, that altbougBT Congress can- 
not view, without regret, the departure of an armyi to 
whose valour and conduct they are so greatly indebtea 
for the reducfion of the enemy's forces, they have nev.' 
erthelesi too much confidence in his Majesty's attention^ 
to the interest of the al/ianCe, tSot tb b^ pursuaded thai 
the order foi* the departure of the armv h'as'been dicta- 
, ted by the coffvictton thut it coukl oe niore tfseAtHy 
employed elsewhere agifinst the common eneri^. Iliar 
Congress requested the Hinis^r Plenipotentiary to in* 
form his Mnjefty of the sentiments of gratitude wlMcIf 
thev are fiHed with towards him, for the a^untion to' 
ibetr immeditfle in^rests which be lia(S roahife^ed by 
the inkpoflaot succour which he hak ao long afforded 
them,' and by bis generous determ Ait'iofi tf ordering^ 
his troops to this country when ^rcurostanccs ahauldr 
permit an advintageous Co-uperatibii' with th4 arma of 
the United States. .^ ^ ^ 

That Congress recommended in sn espedlal ma&ner 
the Comte de Rochambeau with the army under biis' 
Commiand to his Ma/esty's favours, havirtg the greatest 
reason £o be satisfied with their valour, jgo(>d conduct/ 
exact discipline to which Congress ascribe that per- 
fect harmony which has so happily subsisted between^ 
that army and the soldiers and citif ens of the tTiiited 
States." 

The aboi^e resolufion was pli^ed id cofftec/Uent'c Of 
the Comte de Rochambeau having ordered his troops W 
embark on the twentieth of Hecember. Tbe French^ 
Minister informed Congress it was the intention of the' 
King to send back his troops at any t!Utte tb»t Coiigres^ 
should reouire anti solicit tUrh* aid. 

Copied from papers of 1783. 

Pbiladel]^1iia|' April iS, 1790. 
It is propo^d to ei^ct a monument to perpetuate ih^* 
memory of the important servicea* rendered by the iij^-' 
trious Lottk the Sisfteenth with the foHbwing ms&flff'' 
Won. 

post Deum, 
iJiligenda et scnrandiT ^ I/ibertas' 
Maximn empta labortbus 
Huikianique san^jnis l^umina 

■ irrtgata^ 
Per iMminentia belfi (^eri^ulK.'^ 
Juvanto 
6ptimo GalliarAni Principe, Regb' 
Ludovifio 16th 
Banc Stattiam Principi AOgi^sdSili^ 
Consectavit . 

Et Etemam pretiosamque b'enentif 
memoriam 
Grata Republica: veiierillio 
t^hinVis tradillt nepoiibifii.' 

Translation,' 
, After Ood , 

We oQgfaft to love' ahd preserve oA Libiirt/ 
Porobaiied with heaVy toils 
Cemented by ftoods of blood po^ed fttHh in' tU Uffiifi 

ofMrai*. 
We have atuin'ed it b> the aid" 
OfUiai best of Princes, 

. LOfrfs'16' 
King o^F/anbe.' 
To thra^ augt^t liitoili^b/ 

Vot, VI' »' 
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The gimteful ▼eneration of the republic 

Hftth erected this monument or statue 

To perpetuate the meroorjr • 

Ofhti benificence. 

And hind it down 

Tb the Utett porterity. ^ 



DICKINSON COLLEGE. 

The annual commencement of Dickinson College 
was held in the Presbyterian Church in Carlisle, on 
Wednesday the 22d of September 1830. At 10 
o'clock a splendid procession, consisting; of the 
Trustees, Faculty, Students and Alumni of the Col- 
lege; the Governor and Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Members of the Legislature, Citicens, and 
an escort composed of a handsome detachment of 
Col. Woodburn's Regiment, and the Carlisle Bat- 
talion of Vblunteers, moved from the College edi- 
fice to the Church, which soon became crowded 
wkh a brilliant and highly respectable audience. 

Several onuiont, &c. were delivered by the gra- 
duating sttideuts. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
Henry Aurand, James Belli junr. of Pa., Alfcid 
Creigh, James R. Irvine, John L. M'Kim and John 
Owens.— -The Alumnus degree of Master of Arts, 
was conferred on Richard Armftrong, of Pa. James 
M. Campbell, Daniel Denny, of Pa. Peter H. £n- 
gle, of Pa. Sydner G. Fisher, of Pa. James H. 
Graham, of Pa. Alexaoder Givin, of Pa« Lorenzo 
K. Henderson, of Pa. Augustus F. Hinch, of Pa. 
James M. Hopkins, of Pa. John M. Krebs, of Pa. 
Samuel M. M'Gra^, of Md. William B. M'Clure, 
of Pa. James X. M'Lanahan, Wm. M. Nevin, of 
Pa. Joho H, Price, of Md. Daniel M. Smyser, of 
Pa. Alexander M. Sterret, of Md. Francis West, 
of Pa. Joseph Mahon, of Pa. and Dr. C. H. Barton, 
of Louisiana. The Honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, was conferred on Wm. Price, Esq. of Hagers- 
town, Md. The Degree of Doctor of Divinity, was 
conferred on the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and on the Rev. Alexander M'Clelland, 
of Rutgers College, N. J. The speeches of the 
graduating class, evinced a correctness of taste, and 
a soundness of judgment and erudition, which were 
highly creditable to themselves, and honourable to 
the Faculty of the College; and the exercises of the 
day were greatly enhanced in hiterest, by the ex- 
cellent orations of the two young gentlemen, who 
so ably represented their associates of the class of 
1837. The ceremonies were closed by an address 
to the graduates, by the Rev. Dr. How, the Prin- 
cipal of the X^oilege, which was distinguished alike 
for its practical good sense, its eloquence and its 
learning. The whole scene famished the most 
powerful and delightftil livmg evidence of the deep 
interest felt by our citizens and government in the 
welfare of the institution and abundantly justified 
the confident h<9pes of it» friends, that the most de- 
sirable results must arise out of its present very ef- 
ficient organization. 

"The literary improvement o* the Students has 
been generidly of the most gratifying kind. Some 
of them have pursued their studies with intense ap- 
plicaUon, and all deserve praise. The examina- 
tion of the classes, at the close of the session gave 
great satisfaction and proved that there had been 
close attention to studv on the part of the Students 
during the session. The examination, particular- 
ly, of the Freshman class in the Mathematics, was 
such as to shed great honour on their instructor. 

<<The behaviour of the students generally has 
been very correct, especiaUv for the last three or 
Ibur months of the session. At the commencement 



of the session indeed a few difficulties occurred: but 
since then the greatest order and propriety of cm- 
duct has prevailed; and it if believed, it would be 
difficult to find ra any institution in the poubtry, s 
set of more orderly, well disposed, virtuous aid 
studious youth than are now Sn Dickinson College." 

The present faculty was orgaaiied at the com- 
mencemetit of the session which has juet closed; 
and we can now confidently assert is not sor|Mssed 
by any other in the state, or perhaps in the unions 

On the evening preceding the commeneement, 
William Price, Esq. of Hagerstown, Md. ss 
president, delivered "to the Society of the Alum- 
ni of D. College/' an eloquent, learned and power- 
ful address, which was listened to by a crowded 
and brilliant assembly with profound attention and 
the most heartfelt delight: after which the questioii 
which had been submitted at the previous annual 
meeting, was publicly discussed by the members. 

The. next session or the college w HI commeace 
on the first day of November next. The wholt 
expenses of a student,, for one year for tuition, 
board, lodging, washing, use of library; firewood 
and lights is $1Q% We are gratified to learn th^, 
a large jtccession of students n expected. 



RELIGIOUS DENOanif ATIONS^ ^bc 

JVow in the CUy and Ltberiin tf PkiiodcifiMa. 
For the facts in the fottowing statement,«i^ are prln* 
cipally, indebted to a sheet which is just published 
and for sale at the bookstores of G. H. Mentz & 
Son, and A. CJaxton, price ISJ cents. This sheet 
is a tabular exhibition of the houses in use for reli- 
gious worship in the City and Liberties, the deno- 
mination to which they respectively belong, tjieir 
locations, dimensions, when built, when enlarged, 
materials of which they are built, square feet which 
they occupy; and the names of ministers of eacfc 
church and denomination, and notes of circumstan- 
ces relative to a number of the churches:— To 
which is added, a recapitulation; and also a table (^ 
the religious denominations in New York in 1828, 
the number of houses for religious worship, &c 8cc 
The entire profits from the sale of this sheet art 
to be appropruaed to charitable purposes. 

Hou- Occupying ResN^ 

ses. Sq. ft. Minist^ 

Presby terian,mclud'g^ Afri- ^ ^ - ^« ,_ . 

ci^n 1 Associate, 1 Reformed j ^' »'>.3?*/i 

Reformed Dutch, - 2 9,51I2| 

Episcopalian, incU 1 Afr. 11 48^110 

Moravian, - - . i 2,288 

Methodist, incl. 1 Union, & "> , « «« j «• . 

4 African, 5*? 30,158* 

Baptist, incl. 2 African, 8 26,208* 

German Reformed, - 2 9,100 

Lutheran,. -^ - 5 22,967 

Marinei*s, - - 1 4,575 

Roman Catholic, - 4 24,400 

Friends, incl. 1 Free Qua- *> - o*^« 

kers, and 2 Hicksites, 5 ^ ^'^® 
Swedenborgian 1, Univer-"\ 

salist 2, Unitarian 1, Bi- I 

ble Christians 1, Meno- y 9 25,506 

nist h Christian 1, Ch'h. I 



35 

2 

30 

1 

S4 

14 
3 
4 
1 
9 

15 



of God l.Jews 1, 

Abw building-^ 

Independent, 

Primitive Methodist, 

Associate Methodist, 






1 

1 
1 



5,200 
1,750 
2,700 



1 
1 
1 



Total 86 319,830* 139 
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AN AllDRESS, 

Ddhindbe^theTrwieei, FaeuUy, £i Students, of ihe 

UNIVBaStTY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oncpmi^ihe CoOe^aU MMum 4^/1830-31, m the 

New Colkg^ Hoik «i SaUtrdaih Sqptember^ 18M, 1830. 

Bt Wt B. Db Lakoit, D. D. 

Prawmt of the Vhweruty of Pameybania, 

1 he cifcumsUnces and feelings under whicti I rise to 
address this respectable audience on the present occa- 
sion, are materially difTerent from those which prevail- 
ed when, two years ago, the friends of the Universtiy 
were assembled to listen to the Inaugural Address of the 
newly appointed Prchrost To the trustees, to the fa- 
culty, and to myself it was then the anxious season of 
commencing a new experiment. In the relation in 
which we were placed, we were all stranj^ers to each 
other. The confidence of the board, ef the students, 
md of the public, was to be wcFn. To almost all tbe h- 
culty the path was new, and wholly Untrodden. We 
could not, however, fail to perceive that a decayed in- 
stitution was more difficult to be re*invigoraied, than 
a new one established and matured. We could not 
lilind our eyes to the fact, that whatever may have 
been the caus^, the public had but little confidence in 
tbe collegiate department of the Universify, that it was 
ref^arded as not even meriting tlie patronage of the 
board who controlled it.lhut the spjrit and energy of its 
pupils had well nigh departed, and in short that we 
were entering upon the hazardous and uncertain en- 
terprise of restoring vigour, sctivity, and extended use- 
fulness to a limb of tbe institution, long benumbed and 
paralized. We knew, too, the mutability and the coy- 
ness of public opinion { that the most faithful and me- 
ritorious were not slwsys certain of securing the fa- 
vour of the change^l and oftentimes Capricious damsel 
whom they wooed, and that the busy and envious tongue 
of |irejudice had often by its jaundiced representations 
marred and thwarted the best concerted plans and the 
moat energetic efforts. Nor were we too young to fore- 
see that the introduction of more decision and rigour in- 
to the discipline of this department would necessarily 
aabject osto the ill-feelings & perturbed Tiews of those 
on whom its severities might fall, frhile^he natural par- 
fkli^ea of parenta would induce them to attempt to 
•creen offending offspring by the diffusion U charges 
€if partiality, unnecesMuy rigour, and injudicious treat- 
ment arainst those on whom was devolved the arduous 
iliitv of controlling by moral means alone, vexatious dis- 
positions, unsteady tempers, and indolent or reluctant 
minds. 

Without dissembling to ourselves the magnitude, or 
the number of the difftculties which were in prospect, 
we yet augured success under Providence, from the in- 
Aaence, character, and energy of tbe board of trustees, 
and from the persuasion that the community of this city, 
althoogb slow to a#ard their confidence, would yet nut 
withhold It when convinced that it was fairly merited 
by the competency, assiduity, and faithfulness of those 
who sought it 

tn this augury we have not been disappointed: and 
tbe changes which in tbe short space oi two years have 
occurred in the state and prospects of the college, af- 
ford, I think* ample evidence of the fact. I address 
you in a spacious apartment of a noble edifice, which 
haa been erected for our accommodation by the zeal and 
Rberality of the board of trustees. I invite your inspec- 
tion of tho rooms of our new college, adorned by in- 
creaaed apparatus for instruction in the sciences. I aiu 
to your remembrance tbe splendid asaembhige of four- 
teen hundred persons who witnessed, with apparent 
gratificatloii, tbe ceremonies of our late commence- 
ment. I refer to the explicit, spontaneous, repeated 
ezpreasioiis of their confidence in the ffovemment and 
instructions of the college, which have been published 
by the board. I direct your eyes to the collection of 
Me hundred Imd twenty^ve students, breathing the 



fervid spirit of literary emulation, in pbice of the twenty* 
one attached to it when first committed to our charge* 
I state to you the facts, that the number of Fhiladel- 
phia youth now receiving a collegiate education is 
above one-third more than were enjoying that benefit 
two years ago; that at present not more than twenty of 
our 3rouog men are educated at colleges out of the city, 
while at the time referred to at least fifty were sent 
abroad for collegiate education; and that during the last 
yesr, as far as can be ascertained by an examination of 
the annual cataloj^es of neighbouring institutions, not 
more than one young ^ntleman left this city to con- 
nect himi^lf with the Freshman class of a distant col* 
lege. 

These are facts which appear to warrant the asser* 
tion that public confidence, long absent from this de*' 

Eartment of the University, his at length revisited its 
alls, and may fairly be expected still further to spread 
over its concerns a fostering win^. 

It is with feelings not of the vam pride which eentera 
in self, and ascribes success to its own efforts, but of 
satisfaction inspired by the public countenance and pa- 
tronage awarded to our effortSi that in behalf of niy 
bi'w'ihren of the faculty, I offer our uniled acknowledg- 
ments to this distinguished communHy, on whose en- 
lightened judgment and support We repose our bopes'of 
raising the college to higher distinction and more en- 
larged usefulness. 

This occasion of addressing to the subjects of oitr 
charge the considerations which should actuate tbemin 
the prosecution of their studies, is not one wtiich de- 
mands from me the discussion of the more sbstract ques- 
tions connected with the general subject of education. 
The course snd the kind of instruction to be given in 
these hallSy are fixed for the present at le^; and it ia. 
not the dictate of that wisdom which flows from -expe* 
ricnce, to discard even an imperfect system, for one^ 
the advantages of Which are uncertain and its modes 
unfixed. Be it our purpose to set and teach, whilst 
others experiment and litigate. If in the progress of 
pubfic option it shall be deemed wise to prostrate tbe 
existing edifice — to obliterate the *'old paths** through 
which so many of the intellectual benefactors of man- 
kind have passed to eminence and usefulness, the body 
who controul this institution is not composed pfase* 
unpossessed of the judgment qr the decision to joako 
the change,and this community is not th^ eommunity to 
be swaged from what is really usefol, however lmptt>- 
vious It may be to the inroads of visionary schemers^ 
and their temporary and unsubstantial projects^ There 
are certain positions in regsrd to which lul will agto^ 
however differently they may think and contend on otii* 
er points relating to the general subjects 

Knowledge is designed to be a source of advantage 
and happiness to men^knowledge must be oonoutni* 
oated to the young by the agency of faiihfM and eom* 
petent instruction^knowledg^ is unattainable^ without 
arduous and persevering labour. 

With these principles in view, I do not know IhMI 
can emplopr the passing moments to greater advanti^, 
than by briefly developing some parts of our eollef^te 
system in their connexions with parents and guardians; 
and then presenting to the minds of the young gentle- 
men of the institution, the incenthee whibh are calcula- 
ted to rouse them to strenuous efforts and persereriny 
diligence. 
If in the prosecution of the first obiect thus proposed, 
I should Tenture upon remarks which touch perhaps ex- 
isting prejudices, or which appear to camr me within 
the sacred enclosures of domestio providence, I ask 
that they may be ascribed not to a spirit of unbecoming 
interference or dictatlon,but to the anxiety which preaa- 
es me in behalf ef those who are entrusted to our cart, 
and the wish that for their own sakes as well as ours* 
they may enjov every opportunity for a foil reception 
of the instructions afforded by the college. 

The great objects c^the system adopted in this col* 
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lefte, tre to ew>^. lo iajirm, and lo 4iiaplint tlic jwith' 
ful miiHl( mnJ to th« *cconiplishinent of etch at these 
ilDportant objecti, the co-operntian of the pirenli and 
ffiiiir<Ji*M of Ihc ^outh here asaembled >& eueiitial. 

li i^ i(i the ertxnuian uT him who iddreiiei yoti.a 
fiilM *ic)*, dot)) of parental duly, and of filial intereit, to 
wppoM that when ■ 1°" ■' acjil '» actiool ar college the 
MTcnt ii releaKdfnim the neceatty of atlcnding lo 
111* development of hit ijilnd. the progrcM of hit 
education, ai^d Il)e pmnation of hii viewf tnd liabiti. 
Wtih aoine I am avire it it reganled *■ a prime 
rcGsmmendtliDn of a (enilnarjr that ill pupDi arc 
nut reaulred to itiidy at home- No peryn, l)o»- 
cver, w'lo adnptithia view can duly eitimale the good 
ofhia child, or th« value snil difficulty of Intellectual 
liibila — (Dd if luehs trnllmrnt be allowed to influeni 
the parenlal inind in relation to the youth commiited 
•ucctiar|tP,ienous diiadvaniigei wilt accrue to them, 
^il painfiil diiappoTfltinenta to ouraeNe*. If, indeed, 
}bcy were taken fnmyoiir own mob & plactdunderour 
•xcluai*e cngniatnce, the conlroul of their whole tiire, 
)ind tb« rniirr moulding of ifaeir character! would be 
^e*ol*cd npen thpir (eacbeni. But ff lliii i| not the 
ease, u Ihey cont'mue td reaido with you, and are un- 
der our immediate inapeciiim a campariiively *ina1l por- 
tion of their time, it ii obVipui that their studiei will be 
^«Dted by your 49n)^>f'° amngemeiiin, their mind* 
swayed by your opinion* and the>r lenllmenti and feel- 
ing! modi^ed by yOBf influence and example, farenti 
then ahiHild r^^irA ibemielTea aj auuciatcd with the 
jnatroctor* i>f their children in the difficult enierpriae 
of e;^:illng them tna xealoui and perarverlng applica- 
tion of their mental encrgiei The meaiis employed iiy 
uaaic of courts merely moral. Tfe leek tn rouae their 
^bKion tftitudj'bycounael, by urging the examplea 
of illuiirlaiM nen, by making luccesiful effarts with 
jxatJmoniei ofdialinciioa, by appeala to tht.princlplea of 
ahanie iikI honour, by ranking them among their claii- 
patcaln an order of oieritf and byhotdingout lo Iheir 
jiiew the honaur, of auccciaful applicalion, and the dii- 
crwe andinfimy of idleneii or volunlary igij^ance. — 
^lie principle* on which we lettle the (juealion ofoom- 
|wr>Lve Rif rit are, their acholariliip, their punctu*! a(- 
Jcnlioil to Iheic duliei in the claas-rooma, and Iheir 
geocMl deportment aa iludent*. In the applicalion of 
'aid, or they may mar the ef- 
iveriimenl. They aid u* taoal 
:e Ibeii' ion* to diligence, when 
: in tlieir adyuacement, when 
college honoun & diatlniilion*^ 
: inihe judgmept of the colle- 
I the hasiy view« of iho*e who 
' indolence, wa^wardneu, or in- 
^hey eiientially mar our ef- 
I when they ejhibil indlfferenoe 

I icourage, adopt, or dlaaeminate 

I fjctiiiou* account* of the pro- 

w eipreu dliregard and con- 
{ ■inaltucliona of ihe college. — 

a diclale of commun seme and 
I enl* ahould cnmmit (heir soni 

|cir cducaiion to (hoae in whqse capacity lind inatruc- 
Jion* tbry can confide; and to lon^aa thii co;|fidence is 
jell, fhould aim by wiu^and act to infiite > aimilar'con- 
fldencc into the aiiidem'* hr^ut. y\it upposTle coune 

I'lalike injiir>Di|) to the college, to their nffapring, and 
p itttnaMlve*. Qnc. of Ihc nioat threatening clouds 
jHiw darjieninp the herifon of learning, ii that falie in- 
dependence, tiial erroneous view of the relative noil lion 
of (he p'artji*, wlijchereciiihe foi^Af inioatrjbunal to 
decide upon thecharacter, quallhcMtlons, and aptitude 
of ti>c tracher. It ia thia tpiril which, fostered oOen by 

Iiarental crrdiility, partiality, and indecision, isfut tinfc- 
tig in»tn|ctor« of all kinda, in our country', into mere 
fwotiwiiiora for popular bvour — a fiivour which ia 
guHi^t nni iliroifgh the agenc/ of aotid and merit orioua 
f tfttfl, l)i|( bj nef diacoycfie* and ihort prpces^a, by 



experiment* and aich.emea which olTer, I'n prptpttt, tq 
parentaaiid youih an eaay, rB])id, and penain aaecnt to 
Ihe Tery aummita of knowledge, but whiah gencnlb 
end in diiappoiniing the former, and diihearteningthe 
latter. It i( theatmeiphHt, which, if 1 miktaketiet, bat 
spread ita biJeful influence orer many of the univeni- 
tieaofGenoany, and which at thia momeni, in union 
i^ith olher cauaea, ii lapping ttie foundation of an inatitu- 
lion which, with gigantic inlellecla lo originate aod go- 
vern It, has a* yet made hul Lilliputlao progreia— the 
London Unive rally. 

But, bealdc Ihe aid of parent* in exciting their lon^ 
to diligence, the parenul co-operation ia needed alio 
in thai part of our college *y»»cm. wbicb i* deiigned 
ta inform and lo txpaad Iheir mind*. Thia object e*^ 
be effected iri no olher way than by fiiilbfiil an^l labori. 
qua audj — that dingent and pereevering applicalion of 
the mind, v^ichi bj the fundamental law of the great 
republic of learning, binding equally on young and old, 
ia casential lo Ihe icqulaition of Mtlid knowledge. No* 
an Important portjon of Ihi* menial applicalion mual be 
made under yuur own roof*. Oiir pupil* come to ti| 
daily to receive our inilruciion*, dircctiona, and aid, 
aijd to thow the reaulit of their application at borne, 
fly daily piaminaliona, we tealthelr diligence and lh»y 
"iency, and direct and aanit their mcnUl effocti. 
le iccompliihment of pie work impoaed upon 
(very possible iccpmniodatipn ahopid be afford 
edbyyou In referen[:e topiu^ and(im«, md oppaiu- 
nily, under the UMrance now urged op yogr rEmeO; 
brance, that at least from four to *if boura of honest^ 
ftithful study at home, i* necruary to a fair and credit- 
ible performance of their college dutiea. Jt red* with 
the fsculij lo impoae an them an adequate amount ot 
mental eserciie*, and to aacerlain by rigid acrutinr 
whether ihey have been adequately prepared. Ii reati 
with parenta to fiimiah the requiiite convenience* ht 
study out of college, and, a* they value the impn>fB. 
ment, the intellectual growth, tbe present and the u(ti- 
male siicccM of their offspring, not to allow domeatic 
claiin*, or youthful solicitation* lo curtail their opportu- 
nities or to interrupt this application. If, however, 
these young men are uncoun^lled and disregarded 4 
homejiCthey are indulged in aasling their timei if the 
opportunities of study are wiihlieldj If the houra which 
in irtJth belopg lo Iheir college dulie* are appropriated 
to other purpose', whether it be your business or Iheir 
pleuure*, and they come' daily to us to discuaa nibjeeta 
which they have not time to ioveiligate and unde Wand, 
il i} not, and ougU not, to be expected that they ahould 
find tli^lr college dutiea pleasing or proStabJe, th^t 
their rank in their claiaei ^oiild gratify tbemaelvr* of 
you, or that the faeull;' ahould hold ihemaelvesrefcjioii- 
Bible for their lard}- progress, or their ulter, failure. In 
truth, >trhen such efrecli fullow from this cauie, the fault 
is neither with the teacher nof with Ihe pupil; pareol* 
Ihemgelre* erect the barrier to the improvement of 
their sono, and are thtnutba mpmttiUefir Ue retui. 
They cannot then too highly eiiimatt ihe immense im- 
portance of tbe period of education to their ofiipring^ 
for it oflen happens, that while with a thougtitlcM di»- 
'tgard of this point they lead them intoscenea ofareuae- 
lenl, or dlitract ibrlr attention (ly emplo^g them in 
affairs fnreign to their dutie*, they are cherishing i^spo- 
■ition*, and eslabliibing hablla fut^t alike to coUegiale 
success and to ultimate intellectual 'improvement. If 
it be worth while to |ive (hem (hi* eilu^s^tion at all, if 
is worth whilp to make *ll the sacrifice* nrrniaij to do 
the thing efTcclually. 

There is one particiilair in regan) (o which parental 
co-operation is needed. I mean the difficult and deli; 
cate s.ubject of collrgiate diacipltne. Thia is in gene- 
ral a more troublesome poin't to manage with pareetl 
Ihari with their children. I^iat natural parlialit; wbiek 
inhabit* every parentid bosom lead*. tl)eai moat COD* 
monly to take pari with the son, whose accounts ofcol- 
'ision; wiUi hia inatruciort generally laaume t^e EtTogr; 
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able colourings of his own interest and wisti^ The 
feeUngs and opinions of loends and relatives are soon 
fisted; sbort-si^hted and inaccurate views of the trans- 
fciion are disseminated, the kindly and extenuating sen- 
timents of Icllow students urged, and it sometinies hap- 
pens that a^storm is thus roused, yhich forf time defies 
the calming voice of truth, (act, and duty. Experience, 
jndeed, attests that, situated as this institution is, with 
its pupils seldom meeting in a body vhen not within 
the eye of an instructor, and in daily contact with pa- 
rental counsel, there is much less opportunity given for 
those combinations, troubles, and excitements, which, 
springing sometimes from misapprehended measures or 
ilVjudged proceedings^ of the collegiate government, 
and oftener from the heated passions, mistaken views, 
jor hasty steps of youthful inexperience* have endanger- 
ed the stability of other institutions, and occasionally in- 
volved the ohartjeter and prospects of a youth and the 
hopes of his parents in a cpmipon wrec^. But still so 
long as the human judgment shall remain fallible, and 
|the youthful nature retain its cbaraeteristics of repug- 
nance to controul, inconsiderateness and precipitancy, 
jt is not to be anticipated tliat any college should be ex- 
'einpted from the trials which result ftmm discipline. 
— Our counsels will he occasionally spumed, bur so- 
licitations disregarded^ and our authority, de&ed. In 
such case% while we pursue' the oiily course n col* 
)ege which means to acquire and retain pharacter anjd 
usefulness p^ pursue, that of a cool, temperate, un- 
yielding nuiintenance of the college authority with 
which the board hAyt responsibly invested us, we look 
for, and we ought to receive, the support and counte- 
nance of the community generally, and of parents in 
sarticular. 

The moral discipline of the college Is of two kinds: 
that which stirs on the youth to diligence and effort i 
and that which corrects w^tywardness, indolence, and 
direct violation of duty. In the application ot the col- 
legiate penalties which are deagned to coerce, as well 
as in the distribution of its honours, which are meant to 
^cite to emulation, the subjects of our charge all stand 
precisely on the same footing. No privileges, no im- 
munities, no exemptions exist in favour of wealth, or in- 
^uence^ or creeds: thp sons of trustees and professors 
occupy the same common ground with others; safe^ like 
others^ while they adhere to the laws of the institution 
and exhibit the deqneanour of gentlemen, in equal peril 
wiih others whenever they swerve from such a course. 
The facts of the case, the good of the uidividual, the 
character of the college, are the guides under which, 
with the honest desire and aim to be impartial, we have 
thus far conducted this deficate department of our ar- 
duous labours. . It has been our object to ,wield the 
humble authority committed to our hands not with the 
despotism that woul4 prush, nor with the feebleness 
that tempts to insubordination* but with that firp), de- 
cided, steady grasp,* which restrains excess, and up- 
fkolds the laws of the institution on the one hand, while 
It encourages, and confirms the generous feelings and 
active energies of the pupil on the other. It will be 
Seen at once that if parents will not sustain us in such a 
course, neither the full benefit of the moral coercion 
which we adopt can be felt, nor can the college itself' 
be raised to distinction. or preserve its usefulness. On 
this topic of college discipline I am happy in being fible 
to subipit the following remarks. of one of our most dis- 
tiQ^ished citizeni^ delivered before a collegiate insti- 
tution of a neighbouring state, which I introduce the 
more readily as the authority under which they are 
^en exempts thei^ from the charge of mere profes- 
•ional statements. 

"Admitting parents to be folly competent to resolve 
a question ofsomuch depth and difficulty, (as the ques- 
tion what should be the instruction and discipline of a 
college^ and" admitting too that their views are more 
wise and accurate, And entitled to greater deference 
than the collected and continued wisoom which has de- 



yised, and wh'ch preserves the system in being, still it 
would be obviously impracticable to indulge tfiem. 
I'here could not, in such a case, l>e statutes or laws, or 
discipline or system. In short, there could b^ no go- 
vernment. To some it may aeem harah^ but it is be- 
lieved tu be perfectly truci that when a youth is once, 
placed in a college selected after due deliberation, the 
less interference there is on the part of the parent, ex- 
cept in cases of manifest wrong done tp him, (which' 
rarely orevei' occurs in our principal institutions,} and 
the more unreservedly the pupil b committed to the 
authorities of the institution^ the better it will be for 
both parent and child."* 

It is the earnest wi&h, and firm determination of the 
trustees, to make this department of the University in 
every respect worthy of the patrpnage of this commu- 
nity. That wish and purpose will be seconded by the 
facility to the utmost of their power The acpomplisfa- 
ment of the object demands, as you have now seen/ 
the jco-operation of the parents of our charge. And 
the experiment which is now in process, With the fiilr<* 
est promise of entire success, should meet a ready and 
nSernl encoifragement from the public generally. The 
ci^y of Philadelphia, with her known enlightened and 
literary spirit, and a population of nearly two hundred 
thousand, should of hersejf supply ouir institution with 
at least two hundred and fifty students. And although 
it may not be within the power of the boara or of the 
fapulty to secure this result, it has been, it will continue 
to be, the object of both to merit it by combined and 
perseyering effort. 

In turning to present to you, youug ^ntl^men, sonflilf 
incentive^ which should actuate your mmdain the' pros- 
ecution of the studies which you have now commenced, 
I naite in the first place as the most solemn and urgient 
motive that can influence the conduct of a created be- 
ing — responsibility to Almighty God. Tou hold your 
intellects as you hold your existence, fit>m him and 
from him alone. Tou csnnot come too early to the 
conviction 'that the possession of mental properties ca<^' 
pable of improvement, and desigfned forcultlratron car- 
ries with it a deep and sure accountabifity to the Au- 
thor of these gfiits. Old enough to understand, and ma- 
ture enough to perceive the force and application of 
this consideration, it is as much to bejurged upon yod 
as upon those advanced in years and in experience. If 
wealth, or office, or public influeilce ihvonres responsi- 
bility, so also does intellect. In truth, the former are 
but trifles When contrasted with the latter, on whieh 
they for the most psrt depend, and the pow^r of whfeh 
is limitedf I had almost said, by the universe alone, 
Our mental powers are held tra trusif as Well fbr the 
benefit of others as for our own: we cannot trifle witlv 
them with impunity. I seek, not to rest this principle 
on religious grounds. Religion does indeed sanctioi) 
and enforce it under the most tremendous penalties, 
and her*3 is a warning voice, which, neither on this not 
any other topic, can a single individual here present, 
whether voung or old, safely^d;sregard« But I refer 
you now to the authority not of the gospel, but bf rea- 
son. The minds we possess are desired to be develo 
dped by study, cannot be unfolded without it, are nos^- 
ious to ourselves and others, unless improTed, and are 
sources of disaster and evil if surrendered to ignorance, 
or perverted by erroneous cultivation. The necessity 
Slid the obligation of efforts to improve and cultivste 
them aright, result inevitably from these principles. But 
toward whom is this obligation to be feh^ Plainlr to- 
wards that Being who originated these powers, and en- 
gfrafted on them the capacity and the need of cultiva^ 
tion. ^ We are responsible to ourselves, young gentle- 
men, in this matter, becatise much Of our happiness de- 
pends upon cultivated intellectual powers. We are 
responsible to society also, because mentsl cuhivation 

*The Hon. J<^n Sergeant's Address at Rutgeni Co)- 
lejpe,p,20. 
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best mdapts us to the discharge of the various duties and 
claims which result from that relation. But we are 
^ mainlyt ultimately, supremely responsible, to God, be- 
cause be imparts to us mental faculties^ and so consti- 
tutes them as to demand labour and effort for their de- 
velopment and usefulness. I say it in the spirit both of 
religion and of true philosophy, that a nobler and pur- 
er motive cannot influence your bosoms, than th»t which 
springs from a sense of duty to the father of your spi- 
rits and Benefactor of your lives. 

An additional incentive to be presented, is the love 
of knowledge for its own sake. Knowledge is as essen- 
tial to mental happiness, as food and water to the body. 
Were ^our minds left in a state of ignorance, wholly 
uncultivated and uninformed, the wealth of the Indies 
could not screen you from a feeling of humiliation in 
the presence of educated »nd instructed men. The 
tnind naturally craves information. There are some, it 
is true, who appear to be wholly iniTifierent to its ac- 
quisition, ind who therefore present a case in some de- 
gree at war with our present doctrine. When closely 
examined, however, it will be found thaflt is not know- 
ledge which these minds repudiate, but the labour and 
trouble of acquiring it« The most indolent youth that 
ever marred parental hobes, or thwarted the efforts of i ^h act of wisdom to east your treasures into die ocean, 



selves. Some degree of intellectual sympathy it abso* 
lutely necesssry to permanent associations. Circtim* 
stances may indeed occasionally draw men of dissimilsr 
views and feelings into intimacies and Mendships, bat 
such ilfistances are aside from the general rule Whicli 
dictates a proverb on this subject, too familiar to require 
repetition. The tastes and habits, and sentiments ac« 
quired, are at open war with narrowness and ignorance, 
and the feeling which ihiy inspire is one whidi repudi- 
ates associations where thie mind is compelled to sbc- 
Ginnb to vulgarity, licentiousness and corporeal ezcesi. 
But af^er all we must look to ihe healing of educa- 
tion on your future career in life, if we desire to see its 
full benefit displayed. Not only on the information, but 
dn the mental training, the intellectusl habits, the studi- 
ous moulding which you can here acquire, is it th|kt to 
a very considerable degree your professional succets is 
suspended. These habiti^ lind this moulding, must be 
obtained somewhere, or you can nevth' reach profemon- 
a1 distinction. It is true that they may possibly be te- 
quired after your separation fi^m this Institution; an^ 
distingtiished instances may undoubtedly be cited where 
indolence in' college was succeeded by strenuous and 
successful spinication. But you wlU scarcely deem It 



bis teachers, would gladly possess the treasures from 
which his laziness debars him. It is not probsble that 
all of you will fully estimate the strength of the motive 
which we are now considering: few young men do so. 
The pressure of other considerations, ambition^ necessi- 
W^ duty, parental wishes and injunctions,, exclude it 
frqm the minds of the majority of students. But still 
this n one which I am anxious to impress strongly on 
yQur thoughts — that there is in knowle<1ge a beauty and 
an excellency, an adaptatioji to the nature of man Sc (he 
(Resigns of his, existence, a source of intellectual felici- 
ty, which renders it in itself an object well worthy the 
most strenuous efforts to acquire. Be assured that in 
poverty it will prove a resource, in old age a solace, in 
public life a profit, and in retirement a fountain of cafira 
enjpyment, and delightful satisfaction. 

The benefits of education furnish to your minds a 
powerful incentive to exertion. Beside thci advantsges 
which result fVom the very acquisition of it, and which 
consist in the invigorating and expanding effect of stu- 
dy upon the mind, what may be denominated the exte- 
rior benefits of education are sufiicient to demand from 
you the moat zealous efforts in your present situation. 

When you look abroad upon the various Bberal pro- 
lessioos,.you will find that in despite of prejudices and 
iiitrif(ue8, and the temporary infljuences by ivhich the 
public sentiment is sometimes swayed, educated and 
disciplined minds ultimately secure the highest award 
of praise, and command the highest degn'^e of public 
confidence. It is true that many individuals, unsus- 
tained by this previous discipline of mind, have sprung 
forward by the native vigour of their intellects, into the 
high places of professioaal distinction and wealth; but 
before any youth here present can plead such exam- 
ples in favour of his negligence and indolence, and a- 
gainst the oecessity of education, he should be very 
sure that hi possesses the masculine vigour of such in- 
tellects. And besides^ it is dot usually by neglect or 
indolence that men of this stamp supply the defect of 
early discipline.. They accomplish it rather by a course 
the very reverse of that in behalf of which their exam- 
ple is sometimes urged-*by crowding into a smalt space 
of time, through the extraordinary efforts which their 
peculiar powers enable them to make* those disciplina- 
ry procesiea which every mind must go through, and 



wbUh you are here privileged to effect by the agency -bis youth. 



of more de^berate and systematic means. 

But, beside* thus commanding public confidence, ed- 
ucation inspires self-respect, and thus affords its posses- 
wQf a apeiciea of se^i^rity against Jow and degrading as- 
todations. Men are a^t to seek associates among those 
vho iti^ on .theipround of oo^ntal equalitj with thcQi- 



because others have been successful in rescuing theiiv 
fi'om the i^sk to which a similar folly had exposed then. 
Your friends, >'our parents, proKssional men, those 
whose brows are gray with experience, will tell jwl 
that tunv i.H the season of exertion, that thts'ts the peri- 
od for mental training, that ^our present studiei will 
inure you to habits most beneficial to your future cs- 
reer, and that A^re before cares gather round you to dis- 
tract, or responsibilities to depress, or temptations to 
lure, may be, and should be fdrmed, the ground-wori( 
of the edifice .on which' your future energies are to be 
expended. In whatever circumstaiicea necessHy or 
fortune may plate you, it cannot but be of iromerae 
importance to have minds ezpandedHby atudy, trained 
to application, %nd stored with knowledge. The vi- 
cissitudes which mark the lites of individuals,' even hi 
this country of more than usual equality of fortune, tre 
often such as piit character and talents to the severtft 
and most unexpected tests, There is no security in 
property possessed, and much less in that which it m- 
ticipsted I know not, young gentlemen, that any of 
you are ehtitlrd to look forward to exennption fVom It- 
bour for your future support. Even were it so, the dtt» 
ty and the demand for a faithful improvement of your 
present privileges would remain ihe same. Who can 
foresee the chsn^es that may occur in this fluctuating 
world^^ Who can tell what demands may not bens£ 
upon his intellect> What individual among yon is ce^ 
tain that impoverished parents, or brothers^ or sistert^ 
or relatives more or less near and dear, may not be de- 
pendent solely on his exertions for support f Sode^ 
is foil oflnsUnces)llustrative of thematabilit)r of earth- 
ly possesiilons and prospects, of the unexpected atti- 
tudes io which events suddenly'place mankind, and of 
the necessity of being prepared by an adequate educa* 
tion for any scene or duty which may herealter befal tti 
in lifB. We have but to cast our eyes across the ocean 
for a sign si instance. Tbe.individual, who, by the vi* 
cissitudes of a revolution which has burst upon us with 
the suddenness and glare of lightnings his been elevat* 
ed to a throne, and now probably wields the sceptrs 
over one of the most distinguished nations of the old 
world, once an exile from-his country by a sunilar revo- 
lution, was constrained to gain bis subsistence by eni- 
ploying the resources provided for him by education in 



But 1 turn from this point to touch a chord which I 
tmst win vibrate to the inmost recesses of your hearts. 
I'he anxious wishes of your parents present a p<^eHii| 
incentive to exertiom The most interested witnesses 
of your efforts are those to whom you are bound by the 
closest ties^ With minds impressed triOi a sense of 
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«ge, your college fttandinj^, And the character of your 
clau, impart to your inditkiatl tnd coIlectiTe proceed- 
ings, an influence in>he institution, and a bearing on its 
concerns without, of the strongest kind, to a wide 
extent y ^u exempUfy the college. Let it be an example 
of assiduity and fiiithfulness in your studies, of zeal and 
punctuality in your several duties, of dignity and manli- 
ness in your deportment In the name of the college, 
jo the name of .the. faculty, for your own sakea, in the 
name of the trustees 1 ask of you the exhibition of sudi 
an exantple during the residue of your collegiate coune 
— and I feel assured that 1 do not ask in vain. 

To such an example, yxning gentlemen of the fresh- 
man cUssr you are requested to direct your eyes, mMm 
standard of your future effbrts and demeanour. Let 
trifling feefings and propensities be laid aside as no long- 
er compatible w'tth your situation. Here are new en- 
, gagements, new scenes, n«w studies; let them be met 
with a new and appropriate character. Here jrou are 
to be explorers of pcience, and cofnpetitora for distino* 
tion — let the search be faithful; let the competition be 
manly, honourable, and zealbu^ Jlcf you are to lay 
the foundations of .your education — let the work be done 
substantially and diligently. Here you are to win ap- 
plause or encounter censure — let the indolence and in- 
subordination which procure the latter be apurned, 
while you aim, in pursuit of the former, to exhibit uni- 
formly that difigence. propriety of demeanour, and suc- 
cessful scholarship, which, constitute amongst us the 
only evidence of true merit, and the only p«th to colle- 
giate honour. 

In fine, young gentlemen of the college, On you ail I 
urge the resolute and energetic prosecution of the du- 
ties which you have now resumed, and the steady main- 
tenance of tbe character which it involves^ On yoti aB 
1 press the influence of the incentives wliSch 1 have 
named. Let a sense of your responsibility to God, let 
the love of knowledge, let the value of education, let 
parental wishes, let the reputation of the college impel 
you to continued diligence and unwavering exertion.— 
Gratified as I have been lo perceive that the spirit of zetf 
and emulation, of attachment to the institution, of re- 
spect for its character, and of devotion to its intere«tf 
already inflames the bosoms of so many of its pupils, I 
yet truat that the feeling iriM -continue to widen, and 
deepen, and strengthen, until the united efforts. of its 
trusteesyfaouHy, and students, shall place the University 
of Pennsylvania on an eminence as lofly as that of any 
institution in our Umd. 



the value of your present opportunities, and with hearts 
baiting high with hopes of your success, they are 
watching your collegiate career as siford'mg some indi- 
cation of the character of your future efforts in life, and 
as testing your disposition of gratitude and love to tl^em. 
We can scarcely d^F^ upon a more touohing spectacle, 
than thatofavirtuous-youthnot only urged on in his 
struggle for knowledge by the love of scfence, and a 
sense of its importance, but burning with the holy pur? 
pose of making by his mental triumphs a father's heart 
beat with delight^ and a mother's breast glow with rap- 
ture^ sacrificing, with manly energ^y, the customary fol- 
lies of his sg^, yielding his whole soul to the effort, and, 
like the Christian in his struggle for salvation, pressing 
forward in his preparation for that more enlarged arena 
on which, distinction and profit are obtained. If the bo- 
som of a parent ever burn with joy, it is in witnessing 
theeflTortsof such if son; if, when contemplating the 
poanbility of his own premature dismissal from an earth- 
ly Me waidship, hia soul can advert wtth comfort to any 
anchor for the shattered vessel which he leaves behind, 
it ia wben revolving in the recesses of his burdened 
mind the prospects and fortunes of his bereaved family, 
he augum from the energ)*, the decision, the diligence, 
the^ character of sucb Ason,' that his wife and children 
will yet have one, around whom they ean cling with 
hope, one arm to stay them in distress, one pillar lo 
support them, one shield to ward from them the perils 
of oeacrfate widowhood and orphan helplessness. - Let 
then the reflection that you cannot infuse into .t|)e bo- 
aoms of your psrents a purer feeling of joy than that 
which results from marking the success of your collegi- 
ate efforts, ex^rt its influence upon you throughout 
the period of your college life; and be assured, young 
gentlemen,. that when the progress of time, or the casu- 
alitieaof life, or the invasions ^f disease shall bring on 
that painfol moment in which you are to tak^ a last look 
of the parent who ^ has watched and worked for you, 
the retrospect of such an effort to gratify him, will send 
through your hearts a'tlii^l of satisfaction which mo- 
narchs on a throne might envy. 

Let me urge but one more incentive to exertiop — 
the reputation of the institution with which you are 
connected. The character of a college, which In gene- 
ral is graduated by the ptiblic on the somewhat falla- 
cious crite^on of numbers, dependa' in truth upon the 
CompeteDoy, efficiency, and talent of its faculty, the 
excellency of its system of instruction, the extent of its 
scientific apparatus, and the zeal, the character,. and 
the succeas of its pupils. We meet you here, young 
gentlemen; not in the magisterial relation, but as fel- 
low-workers in a -common cause. 'Our combined la- 
boors, our cmited ^eal, ourx^ommon energies, are. here 
required. The-board of trustees have arrang^ed.for us 
a course of instruction on a par with that of the most 
eminent collegiate institutions 4n our country. They 
have provided the necessary apparatus for its develop- 
ment and illustration. With a liberality which de- 
mimda^rom both the fiiculty and students this public 
expression of our thanks, Ihev have erected for our ac- 
commodation an edifice^ which, Jor convenience of ar- 
rangement an^ adaptation to its purposes, is peculiarly 
subservient to our comfort and our wants. They there- 1 scription. 

fore now cast upon tUt unitedly, the responsibility of t ^e wiH engage to furnish subscribers with their Grtp^ 
givinf^ elevation and character td the collegiate depart- Vine Roots from the 10th of October to^tbe 1st of April 
ment of the University. By holding our present stations next, subscribers designating the quantity and spectea 



In the Lancaster Journal we ob^rve with^pleasure^ 
the following advertisement; which discovers an increas- 
ing attention to the^ltivi^tioa of the gmpe lo tbia atata. 

Subscription for dncouraging the introduotion of tim 
culture of Gmpe Vine into the U. States. 

Mr. Alphonse Loubet having in successful cultivation 
a Vineyard of upwards of 40 acres of ground, contsiinmg 
79^000 Grape Vine Hoots, comprising 53 irarietics, se- 
lected in Europe between 40 ^nd 50 degrees of north 
latitude, proposes to the numerous frien£ to the culti« 
vation of the Grape Vine in the United States a aub- 



as Inatructora and pupils, we have engaged in the en 
terprise. Let ua meet this responsifoiTity as men, with 
the firm determination to fulfil the engagement to the 
utmost. Whilst on our part the pledge of exertion is 
oordiaUy given, we ask you all to reciprocate it: and to 
enter on ybur duties witti the fullest purpose that you 
win not be wanting in the pending effort to raise this in- 
•titutioo tQthe leveiof the most distinguished in our 
land. 

To jou, young gentlemen of the senior class, we 
look especially for a verification of this piu*pose. Your 



of grape vine roots they wish to have. They will en- 
gage to pay for 1000 roots or more, at the rste of 13} 
cents per root) for less than 1000 at the rate of 15 to li 
cents according to quantity, and 25 oenta per root for 
leas than SQ, 

Subscription list open at the Drug Store of the sub* 
seriber, who will attend to all orders. 

Persons desirous of having a selection of the best Ta- 
ble Grapes, ean at all times be supped with any nan- 
ber of grape vine roots, with directions for planting. 

J. F. HEINIT8H. Agent 
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We »re gUd to learn that the MS. htstorf which has 
been in the eour^e of publication fur several weeks, 
meets with the regard to which we thought it entitled. 
The chapter* introduced to^ay, are fitiught with matter 
irhieh will fix the attention of a large portion of our 
readers. They relate to the famous controversy which 
si^icted the society of Friends in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, at a critical periods Independently of the 
desolating con^quences of the ^hism to the Quakers^ 
as a religious sectt it was probably the most unliappy 
circumstADce which oceurred-during the life of Penn.— 
tt was the^pple of disetord thrown itito the privacy of the 
social circle. Fneiidshtp and' good neighbourhood gave 
way to coolness at first^ and implacable enmity after*^ 
wards. Through its influence, emigration from Eng* 
land was vetardcd, mod the govenmieM itself cruelly 
tranifctr^ tO tine handr of a stranger. 

We publish this week| the address of the Provost of 
the University of Fennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. De Lan- 
cey> delivered in the New College Hall, on the 18th ul- 
timo. We ardently wish success to the institution, and 
believe that the leammg and tulents enlisted in its sup- 
port, Joined to the liberality manifested by the Trust ee^, 
win eventually render it a source of pride and honbur to 
Philadelphia. The coHege has ah^ady assumed a rery 
different appearance from what it presented before the 
election of the present fapuky. In September 1B28, 
when they undertook its auperiptendence there were 
but 21 students, since which tinte the number has been 
gradually increasing, atid now Amounts to 126. Upwards 
of two thousand dollars have been expended by the 
Trustees within that period, in adding to the facilities 
of mstruction in the departments of philosophy and 
themistry; and a building has been erectec), in all re- 
spectSt adapted to collegiate exercises. l*he course of 
instruction is now as oomprebensire ss that of any Ame- 
lioan College. 

The remarks of the Provost aboot the duties of pa- 
feats,' kt^ have a marked signi&vincyt and we iitfer 
that he and his learned aisociatek hate not been ex- 
empted from the^ommoh collisions between professor 
apd popil, which render the business of education so 
peculiarly tiying, difReult and irksome. Youth U na- 
taraMy impatient of cyitroul, and the wholesome re- 
strsnnts of academic police are regarded as fetters which 
it is laudable, to remove. The seductions of plea^re, 
the impetooHty of youths and its Batumi repugnance to 
■tody, tt M inimical to coUegiste discipline. They 
wray themselves in a phaTanx powerful enough to resist 
tbe moral force of the professor, witjiout the^uiict of 
parental aid. Cogent and unanswerable reasons aro 
•ddoced in the address for the eo-operation of the,parent 
in all the efforts which a judicious teacher taiy deem it 
his duty to mak«. But the happiest and most elegaat 
portion of the Provost's performance, is thht which re- 
lates to the incentivei offered to studetits for utniring^ 
diligence in their studjes.' The manner in which the 



different considerations are displayed an'd grouped 
togettier, must strike e^ery mind« atid the tzlUti\o90 
interspersed will! be approvingly cherished.' 



We were gratified listeners to the eulogi u m pfonouoc- 
ed on Thursday, at thc^Uuiversity,by Judge Hopkinsoiv' 
upon that great man. Judge Washington. The eulogist 
dwelt upon the early life of the deceased $ his on weatiedf 
as^doity, his active patriotism; and the spotless purity 
of his private worths He sketched his professional and 
judicial chreevAnd paid 9 well-merited tribute to the 
deep learning, uncompromising integrity, and bdd in- 
dependence by Which the latter waa distinguished— 
Uniting in an eminent degree, personal diffidence witb 
moral couragei simplicity of manners with nathre 
dignity of deportment^ he commanded the love and r^ 
spect of the Bar, and ins])ired general confidence. His 
moral traits as drawn by Judge Uopkinaour wiere not 
unfikc those of the venerated Tilghmaiw and indeed sf 
strong similarily b known to have existed ifi the ItwSittf 
features of their cf^racters. In describing the judicisl 
Ufe of tbe illustrious defunct,Judge Hopkinsoa took oc- 
casion to eom|>linrtent Pennsylvania upon hermeffto^ 
ous conduct in 1809, in subniitting to the execution of 
process from the Circuit Court in a case which prodi- 
ced high excitcment,aiKl in which state righta were sap- 
posed to be vitally endangered. He thance drew K 
useihl lesson for the edification of our Souihem nuBjiat. 

An estimable correspondent has selected from the 
newspapers of 1783, a Latin Inscription, w)tb> a trajis> 
lajtion, intended fior a mdnqment, propoeedto have been' 
erected in Philadelphia to the memory of Louis 1Mb' 
hi commemoration of the succour he afforded us daring 
the revolution. It will be found in company with • 
resolution of Congrea^ passed about the period of ^ 
departure of the French troops^ under the command sf 
Comie de MocHainbeau^ expressive Of the^ gratitutfe of 
that body for his assistance. 

We are dompelled to defer till next we^k the reioit 
of tbe election, which took pUce on Tuesday latt 

The gentlemen elected members of tbe Select tfid* 
Common Councils, met yesterday' morning in the C'rtf 
Hall, w^en the usual qaiOilioation wasacuiilnisteredbf 

the Mayor. 

John M. Soott, Esq. was re-elected President of the 
Select Council, andHr. A^hibald RandaH wu cho- 
sen Clerk. 

The Common Couhiiil elected James Page^ Baq* pfv- 
sident, and Ifr. George N* Fox clerk. 

Henry Young was diosen Messenger of Councils; sod 
Lydia it Baily was unanimously reelected Printer ts 
both Councils. . 

Tbe Select Council i^pointed M^rs. Duane, CutlN 
bert, Horn, and Ti^nd, members of the Watering Co# 
mittee* ■ 

Hon. Wililaiti Fiddlay of this slate, hMs been sp|»oi8t' 
ed by tbie President of the Uiiited States, Treaahrsr of 
the Mint. . 

Printed eveiy 8ATU]U>AT MOHKINO %f WILUAH i 
GEDD£S, Mo. 59 Locatt Street, Philsddphui; wherB, and •> 
the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, iftM* 
door Uek ofthe Po«t Offlc^ (tiaek ra4«) tuWriptioiM wW It 
thankftilly reedred. Priee FIVE DOLLAAS per uuram, P>7^ 
■nnasHy liyinibMriWn retUiof in or Max tlM city, or ^ketv 
there it an agou. Other nibicilbert pay is adTMdk.' 
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LtlItT to mUiam Fom. 
Honoured & wonhy 3 ^ „ 

Proprielor b Oovernour, 5 ** ■"■ *^'""- 

After the talutalion of our de^r loves to thee X\ij 
wife & ramilr in the bleesed (rulli, Wc thouKbt meet 
hereby to •cqulint lh«e, (h^it aa tlie relation we itand in 
ohli|fct UB to all due reipecls, obedience Ic fidelity, ao 
we have not been wintiiig on >U uccaEiont to give 
pie lutimony thereof in our aever*]] capuitiei and sXt- 
tiona, whether imediaiely ta Ibvaelf wiien resident 
■niongst us, or any thou has) been pleased to comiiaion- 
- *te for thee in Ifae juit adminisirac'on ef government — 
Anil that the reciprocal! ubiigacon tyeing betwixt tin 
our GovernV, St u'selvei miy be carefully obserrcd ia 
what we moat cordially desire. Ami not doubting of lliy 
rcadincw to protect ua in the frre and undiaturbed pos- 
sesion of our rights and privileges, He bare made bold 
to apply ourselvoa to thee fur redrrss of some aggriev- 
ances we at present lye under by the innuvalioaa made 
on our anticnc approved lawiandconilitutions contrary 
to our cliarter of liberties and priviledges, grained us 
at the firtt settling llle country and founding the go- 
vernment. And that in such ft'undi mental parts as 
we on no ways recede from, but do niDst tenderly re- 
sent as a great injury and violence acted upon that 
which ia near and dear unio Us, razeing our very con- 
atilucon — aa particularly the promulgation of billa to be 
paased into laws, a privilege we could hardly suSiclently 
value: but being unjuilly deprived of ihe said proriaion 
by the change and innutation made on the government, 
and not knowing what laws were intended to be enscl- 
cd, concluding uunelvea Itkewiae secure from auch at- 
tempts as have unce been practised upon us, by reason 
thy assistant John boodsonn'a consent was never made 
neceasary to ibc s'^ pretended alteracon, without which 
(capecially he on tlie contrary desiring his protest 
against to be enti-red on record.) We could not sup- 
pose that an act or pretended law (and thai of the bi^Ji- 
eat nature, beinf; to raise money an ui and oilier tbe 
king's subjects here,] could have been attempted or 
endeavoured, especially by an uncharlerall aiaembly, 
the Councill nut bciijg of Uie peopU'a choice, and but 
g or 10 in number, and the Asseaibly about 20 in y'e 
Pruvince and Territories, who metl on '-he twenty-siith 
day of 8ber & 7ih of 9ber last, being chosen by virtue 
«t the Deputy Govem's. Writts a little before: and had 
we not been lurprtzed a* aforesaid, and consequently 
deprived of that proi ision the law has made for our in- 
formation, by means wliercof ourselves and other* might 
have made proper and timely application in the premi- 
ses, we juitly hope the cocs^qunces thereof, and incon 
veniences which may follow, would have been carefully 
aTolded. Ner do wc mention this of promulgacon as 
the only violated ffundi men tall of our charter, since we 
loq^ jipon the alteracon of the number of representa- 
tives, as well as ^bridging freemen not worth 50 pounds 
clear palate of their votes to be frundimcniall likewiae. 
Nor need we be targe or very particular in Ihcae thinga 
to Ihjaelf who haat always been a prnfrst tfriend to li- 
berty and property, and an enemy to infringers and vio- 
bten thereof— witncH thy book, "Enghirid's prcaetit 
interest,"— «sp*|:i«lly hdcc we perceive tliat iiot«rith- 
Vol VI. 3J 



standing they have presumed already before thy ratffi- 
cttion of their Act to collect a tsi from all such aathru' 
fear, threats or lor quietness take would pay ye aame, 
BF.d granted out warrants of distress sg't refusers. Vet 
this new pretended model wsa thought to need ihy oon- 
seni to give it sanction, and is therefore (we judge) come 
lo thy band before this, covered with many plausible 
and fair intrealiss and perawaaiona, from divers improvi- 
dentatly engaged in it, to induce thee lo concur there- 
unto, which yet (wc doubt not) thou will easily see 
through; and indeed indeed the lut 6 or 8 lines of the 
new pretended fTrame itself ia, and we judge, wHI bo 
an antidote in thy estimacon aufficienlly to expcll the 
venom of all the rest, and doea confound and destroy 
itself, in o'r opinion. However thy consent {which we 
yet hope will he granted,) is thought aeccHary after 
ihe Aciia putt in force, which should have preceded ita 
being; & we Can not own it, Or comply with, neither are 
we alone herein, but a great number of ye satne mind, 
who will never willingly fcacrifice their rights and liber- 
ilea, which God and nature, and the lawa of this govern- 
ment have beatowed upon ihetn. 

And although the method by the new flVarae required 
meeting upon the annivenary day for electing of mem- 
bers sEcording to charter, proved a decoy to diver* in- 
nocent well meaning people, who concluded from 
thenee as well as from divers speeches given out tb , 
that end, thai the charter was not violatedor change*^ 
and that all things were now returning lo Ihe old fTorm, 
yet lome being undeceived in this county, appeared for 
llieir old pnvileilgci according to charter, there beinj[ 
aUont jths of the people that metl for it, who choae ao- 
cordingly, and two days afier drew up a remonitrance 
to Ihe Govern'r, modestly desiring their rightr, and that 
bin proceedings might he consislent with the charter— 
Also they made a relurn of their representalivea, which 
was sent him by two membera of Councill, the other not 
being in town— who according lo charter on Ihe 31st of 
ye lasi monlh tendered their service lo the Govern'r, 
' ' vere rejected- Inclosed are coppies of both the Te- 
itrance and return; lo ihe former of which, answer 
. . _ jiven Ihat the Council should see it; to the latter, 
that Ihej should be called on when the Asseaihly matt, 

that purpose; but we judge lo no purpose, at leaM 

Is by us desired, who have ther*)re thought meet 

thus briefly lo lay these things before thee, lest by OI)r 
silence Ihou mighat inocenlly concl 
generally for this late alteralion, w 
lot BO, and which we suppose thoi 
jf by a more genorall intimacon — 
by an unexpected opportunity, wh! 
till we had nade tiyalt here, i 
cceas according to our desires. 
that although the sherifls in 
procured a choice for members a 
modell, yet Ihe rapreaentatives cho 
clinable, or for ye moat part, ai we 
ceed according to the old charter, i 

members arc chosen who were the ...—-a — -,. 

1 even some of themselvea declare for it, vli. Ihe old 
and indeed we menliou not tlieae things as aggrava- 
tions against any of lliine and our fTriends in the Coun- 
cill and Assembly called Quaker*, whom we have cha- 
rity aud reapect fori nulwi 1 1 islanding tliey were loitla- 
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ken in the action, which how it was occaaioned time 
will perhaps more clearly manifest. We think not to 
give thee further trouble at this time — but with due re- 
spects to thyself, second self and flfamily once more re- 
membered, shall take leave and remain thy asaured and 
ffaithfull ffriends. 

Griffith Jones, Robert Turner, Ffrancis Rawle, Arthur 
Cook. 

Philadelphia, ye 9tb of 2d mo. 1697. 

7b fVlBiam Markkam, GoceinorofthiPnmnee of Pen- 
mboania andwuniiti anexed under FFm. Penn, oAso- 
bUe Proprietor and cMef Governor of the eame. 

The remonstrance of divers uf the peacible and well 
affected inhabitants of the county of Philadelphia, in the 
aaid Province, the 12th day of March, 1696-7. 
Shewing, — 

That whereas divers of us did expose our 
families and estatea not only to the perills and hazards 
of the seas in our transportation, but to the difficulties 
and hardships incident to the settlement of our collonies 
in these wilderness parts of the world, being principally 
encouraged thereunto by the great liberties, franchises, 
and immunities promised us in divers papers published 
to the world, by Wm. Peim, proprietor and Governour 
of the said province of Pensilvania and territories there- 
unto belonging, before our said transportation, and which 
said liberties, franchiaes and immunities, af^er divers of 
us through the g^at mercy of God safely arrived, toge- 
ther with the said Wm. Penn in this wilderness coun- 
try, he the said Wm. Penn, proprietor and governour, 
did for himself his heirs and assignes,under his hand and 
broad seal afterwards, viz. upon the second day of the 
second month, in the 30th year of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and Sd of his the s'd proprietor's 
government over the s'd province, &c. and in the year 
1683, with some alterations, confirm by charter, which 
was by the representatives of the said inhabitants in Pro- 
▼inciall councill & assembly the same day 8c year thank- 
fully receivetl, with a promise that the said charter should 
be by them inviolably kept, snd whereas amongst di- 
Ters other immunities given to the inhabitants of this 
government by the said charter, it is granted that the 
provincial! ceuncill for the said province and territories 
should consist of eighteen persons, viz. three out of each 
county, and that the assembly for the same should con- 
sist of 36 persons, viz. six out of each county, by whom 
together with the said Wm. Penn hia heirs or assignes, 
all lawes for the setling and well governing of the s'd 
province, &c. should be made in a generall assembly, 
and which members or representatives for councill and 
aasembly were to be chosen by the freemen of the s'd 
province and territories annually upon the 10th day of 
the first month; and accordingly for aeverall years, the 
method of proceedings in government being pursuant 
to the said charter, the inhabitants sensibly felt the be- 
nefit and good^ffects thereof, untill it pleased King 
William and Queen Mary to take the government of the 
■aid province and counties into their own hands, and to 
commiasionate Benpamin Fletcher their Captain Gener- 
all and Gevemour m Chief of the same, from the time of 
the publication ef whose commission the Charterall 
councill and assembly then in being ceased to be in a 
charterall way, untill the said King and Queen were 
favourably pleased to restore the said Wm. Penn to 
the Government of this his a'd province and territories, 
at which time (as we humbly conceive,} all the rights, 
liberties, franchises and immunities contained in the 
said charter of liberties, did jof right return to us, and 
other the said inhabitants, and particularly the right of 
electing members annually to serve in provincial coun- 
cill and assembly; and accordingly the freemen of this 
county intending aa near as might be to pursue the me- 
thods prescribed by the said charter in the choice of 
their repreaentatlvea, did asaemble together in the town 
of Philadelphia, upon the 10th da> of thia inst. March, 
aad did there choose three persons to serve in proyin- 



ciall Councill, and six persons to serve in A»emblT,t9 
sssist the Governour in a charterall way of procce<l«rc 
and notwithstanding (we conceive) no alteration, chujt 
or dimunition can be made of the said charter, or m 
part or clauae thereof without the consent of the s'd 
proprietor and governour, his heirs or assigns, and ax 
part of seaven of such an aasembly and councill as vm 
constituted thereby; and that whatever shall be done by 
any person or persons contrary thereunto, thsH lie held 
of no force or effect. Tet some of us having understood 
that another method than that which is prescribed bf 
the said charter in respect to the goverment h>th k 
late been indeavored to be introduced, not only in n- 
spect of the promulgation and publishing of bills to b« 
passed into laws by the governour and councill, butib 
with respect to the number of representatives to sent 
in councill and assembly, as well as other priTiledgis 
contained therein: Wee have therefore from a jast re- 
sentment thereof, and agrievance thereat, thought ant 
by this remonstrance not only to lay open our aid if 
grievances to the governour, but with all dutifiill r- 
spects and protestations of our pescible and just inten- 
tion therein, humbly to request that our liberties ind 
privileilges contained in the said charier, may not ben- 
olated, infringed or altered, without that the govemir? 
will be favourably pleased, together with the represn- 
tatives in councill and assembly, to convene at the re- 
spective times and proceed according to the respcctin 
methods prescribed and s pointed by the said charter: 
and wee as in our boiinden duty's shall be resdy, na 
only to yield all due obedience, but according to our ir 
spectivc perswasions and ability es, readily contributed 
the support and upholding the government so estibl;^ 
ed, and render thankfull acknowledgements to oarp 
vernour for his justice and favora in the premises. 

Signed by us in behalf of ourselves and oibentheS' 
habi tants of thia county. 
Arthur Cook Henry Fumis« 

Robert Turner Henry Johnson 

Jonathan Livezey Philip Kngland 

Jamea Parreck Richard WhitBeld 

John Jones John Worrell 

George Fisher Joseph Pidgeon 

Francis Jarvis Francis Jones 

Juhn Redman, Jun. Mat hiss Kenn 

George Fitzwater Enoch Millson 

Jeremiah Price Daniel Street 

James West '^^^X Leech, jun, 

Thomss Langstoo Grifnth Milea 

Joseph Ashton George Katun 

Thomas Fairman Allen Foster 

James Heaton John Eaton 

Israel Taylor Patrick Kelly 

Jacob Rvans Richard Peary 

William Preston Robert Row 

Claus Glaus Francia Rawle 

JohnKemball Joseph Willcox 

James Hawkina James Hobinson 

John Swanaon Jeremiah 0»bum 

George Burson Robert Powell 

Thomas Madox Christopher Darisos 

William Lull William Salaberry 

Henry Howard Edwanl Jarman 

Richard Worell Thomas Pryor 

Noales Leakin Daniel Pegg 

Hans Leakin John Pumis 

Griffith Jonet John Busby 

John Jennet Peter Brockton 

Ross Reynold Joseph Hart 

Richard Jennett Allewell SoullmoflBii 

John Boyer Enoch Kenne 

John Gibbs Richard Tomlinsoa 

Thomas HsU Edmond Orawood 

Thomas Harding John Hart 

Jehn WiUiamton Edward Basby 

John White Edmond WeOs 

ET«n Jones Phillip Parker 
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Andrew Banckson 
John Butcher 
Abraham Kichtrds 
Joseph Fisher 
James Malster 
Hubert Tate 
Joshua Carpenter 
Samuel Holt 
Thomas Harris 
John Harris 
£noch Uobart 
William SilveMton 
William Snead 
Samuel Ellis 
Thomas Cotton 
Thomas Sisom 
Ralph Ward 
Richard I'aylor 



Robert Wallis 
John Rowland 
John Harper 
Wm. Mulicke 
Harman Enoch 
Miles Milson 
Charles Harper 
Toby Leech 
Thomas Fitz water 
Edward Eaton 
John Harper, sen 
Thomas Kitchin 
Thomas Clark 
Thomas Kimber 
Richard Wansell 
James Standfield 
Andrew Leakin 



JUDGE BALDWIN'S ADDRESS 

Slivered before the mbBcribera to the Mechanical Insii' 
tuie, ofPiliBhurg^ July 22d. 1830. 

l*l)ere is no branch of education of such practical im- 
>ortance in a new country, as that which leads to the 
knowledge and qualifies our youth for the pursuits of 
he mechanic arts. All experience and observation 
tave long since taught mankind that the foundations of 
lational wealth and- power are in lliose occupations 
irhich develope, improve and brings into action the 
nental and physical resources of the nation, rather than 
hose which adorn, beautify and i^ive it an eclat in the 
irorld of science. In those countries where the labour 
if centuries, aided by the inventions of genius, thedis- 
:overi^s of science, and the protecting* guardianship of 
;ovemmeMt, have supplied and perfected all that is ne- 
iessary and useful in those arts which are the sources 
»f greatness, there are always found men who can de- 
mote their time and talents to the higher branches of 
cience, in the acquisition of knowledge, on those sub- 
ects which wee calculated to excite applause and admi- 
ation for their novelty, taste, 8plend()r,or abstruse learn- 
ig. It is in the natural order of things that when the 
igenuity of man has brought to perfection the arts 
rhich are creative in their effects, it should be direct- 
d to those which polish and adorn. In a nation which 
as reached its greatest height of wealth and the fullest 
evelopement of its resources, public and private con- 
•ibutions will flow freely to encourage the painter, the 
Bulptor, the poet, the musician, or the architect, but 
'e have not reached that point at which we can find 
len of leisure, capital and inclination to undertake 
lose works which constitute the pride and tlie scienti- 
c glory of any country which has attained its highest 
erfection in literature, ncience and the polished arts. 
1 ours there is a nobler aim; it is to create what is use- 
il, to make much from little, to do in one generation 
hat requires ages in Europe, to begin, to improve, to 
omplete, great works with small means, to lay the 
>undations of the future growth of all our establish- 
lents on a basis solid and permanent, so as to sustain 
le mighty weight which future generations may add 
I it by perfecting what this one has begun. The per- 
lanency of institutions does not depend on their magni- 
ide or splendor, whatever is built on the industry, the 
lorals and education of a people, will survive the at- 
icks of time and revolution, while the mere works of 
ne finer arts, the eflTecta of adventitious wealth, or the 
•uits of conquest disappear ahnoat in the life-time of 
lose who have produced or achieved them. The or- 
aments and embellishments of an old country, at the 
est, may please the eye and amuse the fancy; perfec- 
ion in the fine arts and abstnise science may enlarge the 
phere of the human mind,and the enjoyments of literary 
ursuits; but in a new one, where every thing is to be 
lought into enstence, and new establishments are 
merging from a wildeness in all th^ yigor and fifcsb- 



ness of youth, it is delightful te the contemplation of 
tlie statesman, the patriot, and the philanthropist, to 
witness the increase of happiness, in the newly devel- 
oping sources of enjoyment; the creation and gi'owth 
of all that adds comfort to individuals, or strength to 
government, in a ratio exceeding the wants of the one 
or the demands of the other for support. 

When we look back for but a few years and compare 
this part of the country,aB it now is, with what it was in the 
memory of many not yet old, we are struck with astonish- 
ment at the wonderful improvements which have been 
made. To those who saw this place in its infancy, and 
in its present maturity, without witnessing its progress 
and watching the various causes of its advancement, 
it seems the the work of something beyond the labour 
of man; but to those who have seen it rising from yuuth 
to manhood, from the very weakness of infancy to its 
present greatness, through all its intermediate ebbs and 
flows of good and bad occurrences, we can trace all to 
one great continuing and increasing source, the u&eful 
arts, mechanical industry and ingenuity. Here ail a- 
round us is a new creation; it is the offspring of indus- 
try, the energy and perseverence of our citizens, in a- 
vailing themselves of the benefits which a kind Provi- 
dence has most bountifully imparted to us. The travel- 
ler who comes among us may compare our country and 
our works with those of the old world, an i taunt us with 
our inferiority; but making no allowance even for ad- 
verse tiroes and circumstances, we m^^y ask the proud- 
est of them to exhibit there a scene like the one around 
us; where did man begin with less, and where has man 
done more? The foundei*s of our city were not capital- 
ists or men of science — their means were small, but 
their energy was untiring — their knowledge was con- 
fined to their appropriate pursuits, but they were prac- 
tically eilucated men; it is by their efforts that we now 
find ourselves amidst a population little less than twen- 
ty five thousand, all actively engaged in the varied 
pursuits of life, with profit to themselves and usefulness 
to their country. It is not yet forty years since this 
was a military frontier post and an Indian war raging 
around it« I'his letter will show you our then condi- 
tion: 

F^i Pitt, March 35, 1791. 
"Six — In consequence of a number of people killed 
and several taken prisoners by the Indians, in the .vicin- 
ity of this place within a few days past, and frequent 
reports of large parties of savages being on our frontier, 
the people of this town have made repeated applications 
for arms and ammunition to me, which I have hitherto 
refused — but in a town meeting, held yesterday, it was 
resolved that the principal men of the town should wait 
on roe, and request a loan of 100 muskets with bayonets 
and cartouch boxes, and they should enter into an obli- 
gation to re-deliver said arms &c. in good ordef, to me 
in two months; or sooner if demanded by me, in conse- 
quence of any order of the commanding troop, or Sec- 
retary of War, but in case of my refusal to comply with 
their requisition, it was resolved to break open the 
stores and take such a number as they might think 
proper. Accordingly ten of the most respectable char* 
actera of the town waited on me this day and made the 
above demand, and they told me they were determined 
to take them in case of my refusal—that nothing but the 
necessity of putting the town in a state of defence and 
their desire to guard the public stores could have in- 
duced them to such a determination. 1 repeated my 
instruction to the gentlemen and told them 1 must be 
guilty of a breach of order by iuuing the smallest arti- 
cle without proper authority, and that their properest 
step would be to send an express to the Secretary of 
War, requesting an order on me for such articles as 
thfwy thought necessary. They agreed with me that it 
was proper to send an express, but that there was not 
an hour to be lost in arming the inhabiunts of the town. 
I had then no alternative but either to see the store 
houses broke open and perhaps part of th« stores 6m 
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atroyed, or to deliver 100 tnuskets and make these gen 
tlemen accountable and obtain a guard for the protec- 
tion of the stores. I have chose the Utter, and taken 
an obligation signed by ten of the most respectable cha- 
racters, by which they arc accountable for 100 mus- 
kets, bayonets and cartouch boxes, obliged to re-deliver 
them in two montlis from tltis date, or sooner if demand- 
ed» fUrnish such a guard for the stores as I may think 
necessary, and also to make application by express for 
your approbation of this transaction. 1 hope sir it wilt 
appear to you, that of two evils one of which was ana- 
Foidable, I have made choice of the least. 1 shall be 
very unhappy \n your disapprobation of my conduct in 
this transaction. 
1 am Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

ISSAC CRAIG. 
Hon. Major General Knox, Sccretarv of War, Phila- 
• dclphia." 

The first white man born west of the Allegheny 
river, is yet but in the prime of life. Look over the 
Allegheny now; the splendid scene which fills the eye 
and swells the mind while contemplating its future pros- 
pect* was thirty years 9^0 a waste, exhibiting only the 
one story, round log, clap-board roofed cabin, which 
sheltered the first adventurer on its banks. There is 
no place in the western country which can more justly 
boast of its small beginnings, its rapid but solid growth, 
its present prosperity, and future greatness than this. 
There is none which eontains a population which can 
with more truth and laudable pride declare this is our 
work, and no candid man will say that there is among 
us any class of men to whom our present proud pre- 
eminence is so much owing as the practically educated 
mechanics of the place. The happy effects of their 
skiU and enterprise are too visible in every thing around 
us. The benefits resulting to town and country, from 
their labors, are too apparent to require reasoning to 
illustrate them. If any o ne doubts my opinion, or thinks 
me over-rating the merits of that class of men, or the 
conse(|uences resulting from their operations, let him 
for a moment imagine the prostration of our mechanical 
«itablishments, and the transfer of the laborers and ma- 
chinery employed, to some other place — let Pittsburgh 
enjoy only the mere advantages of its local position for 
tra^le, transportation and commerce — let the closing of 
her workshops and the stoppage of her manufacturers 
eiUiibit the consummation of foreign policy, and then 
let him contemplate the ensuing scene; the causes of 
our decline would be the unerring g^ide to the sources 
of our prosperity. We may extend our views further, 
IAd apply the same remarks to the prond emporiums of 
4Dur cemmercej we can find none which would not feel 
the shock in alt their interests, not one which would 
not sink nnder the revulsion. No one can po'mt to a 
iJace in the Union which does not flourish in direct 
pftportion to its progress in the mechanic arts — none 
around which the hrmcr and mechanic do not alike par- 
take of the advantages of mechanical industrjr. If we 
look, then, to the general good, we find no object more 
worthy of general encouragement— if, as individuals^ 
we look to the means of profitable emplo^ent, there 
is none more inviting — none so certain of msuring sub- 
aistence and competence at all times, and under all re- 
verses. Throw a good mechanic wherever fortune may 
direct, he wHI light on bis feet; but the man who is cast 
on the world by imprudence «r misfortune, without a 
trade or profession, is helpless indeed, a burthen to hhn- 
Mlf and friends. The wisest among you are fiable to 
Out fluctuations of fortune^ In looking to futurity, the 
first |^£at object seems to be to acqoire property suf- 
ficient to provide for children and descendants; but 1 
submiitit to all men of reflection, whether there is not 
another object, of infinitely more importance, to provide 
for an event which some day awaits the descendants of 
the wcalth^-^the loss of their property; to create a re- 
^gui'ne which wjll give Ihem an imperative energy in 



misfortune — the means of support to themselves and 
families wlicn left to their own exertions, edocation^a 
trade, or profession. Let any man select from the cir- 
cle of his acquaintance those whom he thinks the most 
destitute of the comforts of life, the means of present 
enjoyment, or the hopes of a future improved condition, 
he will not look to those wlio have been educated and 
brought up to some active and useful employment, be 
will find them among the children of the rich and the 
great. How many examples pass daily under our ob- 
servation here and elsewhere, of the dreadful effects of 
the want of education and occupation; qualified for no 
business, of no use to themselves or the country, there 
are thousands who do not add one unit to public wealth, 
or procure the means of individual enjoyment; they 
only add to the burthens of society and infect it by their 
example. The parent who regards the future bapp'i- 
ness of a child; the young man who regards his own, 
will omit no opportunity to improve and cultivate the 
mind, by qualifying himiielf for usefulness in life. No 
man ought to be too proud to be independent, or 
ashamed to be able by his knowledge to avoid the mise- 
ries of dependence. A very prevalent objection arises 
from tlie nature of mechanical employments, which are 
by many not thought so respectable as those of com- 
merce, or the learned professions. If it is not asafB* 
cient answer to this objection, to say that to be osefal 
is to be respectable; if by honest industry and selfcre- 
ated resources to rise in wealth and consequence among 
our fellow citizens, and in public usefulness, is not 
praiseworthy and honorable; if this is not a atimulosio 
impel our youth onward by such motives, let me add 
another: if they have ambition — if they aspire to fame 
and honorable distinction, which shall extend throogb- 
out time, to c\ ery part of the civilized vorid— if tbey 
wish their names to survive their own generation, and 
descend to history as public benefactors; as men who 
[ have made the age in which they lived, an epoch of 
generitl improvement; to be remembered as the found- 
ers or builders up of towns and cities; for tnkt^nf 
or perpettiating the sources of private and pabHc 
wealth; of national power and greatness — let me tell 
them it is in the pursuit of the mechanic arts. The 
history of the last sixty years furnishes the most ample 
proof of this truh. Compare England then with Eng- 
land now, in wealth, power, revenue, resources, and aik 
yourselves what has produced the mighty change^ Yoa 
cannot trace it to their princes, their statesmen, ortheir 
warriors — they did not create the means of that nation^ 
supremacy; they only commanded the wealth sad 
wielded the power which was the creation of their mer 
chanics. Steam engine and cotton n»acbinery have p^ 
duced the wonderful results; for the one they arc ia» 
debted to a mathematical instrument maker, for the oth- 
er, to a barber. Ask a native of England who are the 
greatest benefactors to his country? Who has boih iti 
great establishments, its commerce, its manofiictarei, 
enlarged its resourses, and raised it to the first rank 
among nations? The names of Watt and Arkwrifhl 
will rise in his recollection and descend to his chiWreai 
while the names of the statesmen under whose admin- 
istration their improvements were brought into actios 
will be forgotten and unrecorded. There can be aone 
in this assembly that would not feel that he had attained 
the height of all ambition by behtg enrolled ia bistoiy 
among such men, or that wonid not be proud ^^^ 
whose mechanical talents would raise hum halfashigi 
in the estimation of the wise and good of nankiod^— 
Who has so just and so high claims dn their ^^*P^ 
their veneration or their gratitude, as thciM who bT 
their industry and invention have improved tkdr^ 
d'ltion, by benefits which will extend to all i^*^^ 
True ambition does not cbnsist m arriving at the bip 
places in the government, and is not confined to e» 
nence in the learned professions, but in filHofcf wWi the 
greatest degree of public usefulness, the station wt «• 
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eiipy in society; we fill the meauire of all whicli is 
pnusewortbyt the extent of fame does not depend oVi 
tlie eleration of tbe peattion in which we move, or in 
the extent of the sphere of our action. The distinc- 
tion which attends official men ia light and transient) 
great aad tempting* while it continues, but it disappears 
with a aorereign frown or the want of of popular fa- 
vor — ^ihe great and powerful, pass from office into obli- 
vion when they leaye no works to surriTe themt forgot- 
ten even in their Bfe-tiroe, because they bare done no- 
thing which can remind the cotemporaries that they ev- 
er filled a station where they could be useful; their 
names never descend to posterity. But let the name of 
a mechanic once extend beyond his shop— let his inven- 
tions or improvements be adopted throughout his own 
country and introduced among foreign nations, his 
fame b deathless and boundless. The ambition of most 
men is gratified by attaining a distinguished office. To 
be or to have been a minister, a secretary or a gover-. 
nor, is to have attained a station of honorable distinc- 
tion beyond which few aspire. Many who have sue 
ceeded, have past away; but many survive) among them 
all, how few are now remembered by any act which 
has redounded in public benefit' No men are so 
••oon forgotten as those who have figured in high sta- 
tions and have left no hold on public gratitude — every 
one of you ean point to many living examples,but there 
is not one of you who ean name a living or a dead me>> 
ehanic who ever lost a reputation he had once attained 
by his useful improvements. The greatest invention 
<»f the day was the eotton gin: the name of Whitney 
win never be forgotten while that machine is used — 
The cotton growing states of this union, with all their 
constitutional and political objections to the use of Ame- 
rican machinery, will ever be sensible of the benefits 
tbey have derived from the ingenuity of this mechanic) 
and that they ow« more of their progress in wealth to 
bim than the distinguished statesmen of their country. — 
Who is there that would not be contented with his 
lisme? Or who that could fill his place, would feel a 
vish for political distinction^ Na statesman has done 
iDore« few have done as much for their country. No 
one sees a steam boat who does not think of Fulton— 
there if no region on earth wher^ his name is not 
knowni the inhabitant of the banks of the Thames, the 
Danube, or Gsnges^ will ask to whose genius the world 
is indebted fur this monument of the arts, but will net- 
therknowner care who was President of the United 
States at the time of its invention. When the Alleghe- 
ny ascended to Olean, more than a thousand feet above 
the level of the ocean, the same name rose in the minds 
of the spectators, civilized or savage. Though Fulton 
was a meohaoic, no name will live longer in history, for 
bis works have formed an epoch in the commerce of 
the world. When the. European taunts us with our 
slow improvement in the arts and sciences, we have 
only to point to the steam boat to answer their reproach 
iuia testify our national triumph. Ambition never led 
men to a nobler field, and man never filled the itiea- 
pare ef all his duties with higher reputation to himself 
or Bore lasting benefits to mankind than this once hum- 
ble mechanic who has conauered time and distance.-— 
The last thirty years have been the age of invention 
and improvement in the mechanic arts; their import- 
aace is testified in every part of the Union. But great 
and astonishing as their effects have been, much re- 
mains to be done. After what we have witnessed, we 
know not what to expect. Those of you who ma^ sur- 
vive th^ next thirty years, may find this generation as 
kt behind that as toosa who have preceded were behind 
the present. 

Tha great results of former inventions have been ow- 
ing to matters saiall in themselves. When once dis- 
^vered and applied to useful purposes, the greatest 
discoveries appear most simple — to develop them, does 
not require the deepest researches of science, or the 
utmosl stretch of the powers of the human mindi they 



are within the reach of every man of education, indus-^ 
try and skill. Mr. Walt was not the inventor of steam 
engines— he only ''invented a method of lessening the 
consumption of steam and fuel in steam engines" but the 
effects of this invention have been beyond calculation. 
The following remarks are very appropriate to thia 
occasion) they afford sn instructive example worthy of 
all imitation; and teach a lesson which should never be 
forgotten. — 

«*ln general, we fiifl**men of great talents commencing 
their career by some petty invention) encouraged by 
success, they proceed gradually forward, adding im- 
provement to improvement, but must finally rest satis* 
fied, if at the end of a long life of labor and ingenuity, 
they can establish by numerous subordinate inventions 
a claim to the gratitude of mankind. Mr. Watt waa 
more fortunate. His attention was directed at once to 
apawerful machine, the smallest improvement in which 
was enough to immortalize any man. , It is in the me- 
chanical world what laws are in the political, of such 
vast influence, that the smallest alteration is followed by 
important results. I'he improvements which Mr. Watt 
made in the steam engine, however, were so great as to 
g^ve it almost a new u>rm. "It was by his inventions," 
says an able writer, **that its action was so regulated as 
to make it capable of being applied to the finest and 
most delicate manufactures, and its power so increased 
as to set weight and solidity at defiance — that it has be- 
come a thing stupendous alike for its force and itsflexi* 
bility — for the prodigious power it can exert, and for 
the ease, precision, and dexterity with which this pow- 
er can be varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk 
of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend an oak is 
nothing to it. It can engrave a seal and crush masses 
of obdurate metal like wax — draw out, without break- 
ing, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of war 
like a bubble in the air. It can embroider muslin and 
forge anchors, cut steel into ribbons, and impel loaded 
vessels against the fury of the waters." — "Our impro>-ed 
steam engine fought the battles of Europe, and now en* 
ables us to pay the interest of our debt, and to maintain 
the arduous struggle in which we are still engaged with 
the skill and capital of countries less oppressed with 
taxation. But these are poor and narrow views of its 
importance, it has increased indefinitely the mass of 
human comforts and enjoyments — has armed the feeble 
hand of man with a power to which no limits can be as- 
signed, and completed the dominion cf mind, over the 
moat refractory qualities of matter. The blessing is not 
only universal but unbounded) and the fabled inventors 
of the plough and the loom who were deified by the 
erring gratitude of their rude contemporaries, conferred 
less important benefits on mankind than the inventor of 
the steam engine." 

Such have been the mighty effects of this improve* 
ment in these machines. As to steam boats, it is still 
more simple — no one now sees them in operation that 
does not wonder at the simplicity of the discovery of the 
means by which they are propelled — placing a wheel, 
with paddles, at the end of the shafi, the simplest 
thhig imaginable when once applied, but productive 
of grater consequenees than any improvement our 
country has witnessed :Here are noble examples for the 
young meishanic. They teach him what may be at- 
tained by application and study in his occupation. New 
applications of power and improvements in machinery 
are almost daily discovered; we cannot doubt that they 
will continue to be made and it ia much to be hoped 
that ia future the credit of new inventions may be own- 
ed by ourl western mechanics. Hitherto we have ow- 
ed most of them to the eastern— but we want only the 
ame system of education among us to rival them* The 
means are in our power. Their development and effi- 
cient use depend on the 8ki]l,the iodustiy, (he inventive 
and improving spirit of our aKizans. The time has 
been when they have almost been without rivals. Now 
the competion is forvidablei and to sustain our pre- 
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eminence in tke uieful arts and manufactures; will 
require every effort. I can conceiTe of no method bet* 
ter calculated to secure every object dear and interest- 
ing to us than the one now in contemplation, and I can- 
nut better explain the objects and the mode of their ac- 
complishment than in the words of the constitution. 

Article 1. This association shall be called the Pitts- 
burg Mechanics' Institute, and its objects shall be the 
promotion of the useful Arts and Sciences, the improve- 
nent of its members in practical knowledge, and the 
advancement of popular education. 

Art. 3. To effect the objects of this association, it 
shall, for the benefit of its members, establish Lectures, 
and hold Meetings for reading and conversation, illus- 
trative of the useful Arts and sciences, but no question 
or debate upon religious or political subjects sh»ll ever 
be admitted. As soon as convenient, it shall procure 
collections of suitable Books and Apparatus, and of 
Models or other specimens of the works of nature and 
Art, and shall have power, when the reaources of the 
Society render it advisable to establish a school upon 
the most approved system of instruction. 

One would think that such an association deserved the 
patronage of every citizen of a place which owes its 
growth and importance chiefly to the mechanic arts; 
that every one would feel that his interest consists in its 
success. If it shotild be the means of inventing one 
useful machine, an improvement of an old one, or de- 
yelope any new application of power, it would amply 
compensate for all the contribution required. The ex- 
perience of this year, justifies me in believing that there 
will not only be some, but many most important objects 
accomplished. The floating dock for the repairs of 
steam boats, and the apparatus for pumping out the 
water, testify to us all that there are latent talents in our 
mechanics which time will bring into useful action.— 
The application of steam power to the making of crack- 
ers and biHCuit, leave us at a loss to imagine the extent 
of future discoveries — each more or less important in 
themselves, will produce a combined effect which will 
be visible in all the sources of your wealth and im- 
portance. 

There is nothing which tends more directly to the 
perfection of every ail & science, than societies & asao- 
ciations of those who are engaged in its different branch- 
es. It produces the communication and comparison of 
ideas opinion, and observations which cannot fail to 
elicit light and information. It enables every one to 
avail himself of the thoughts and experience of another. 
Each gives the other some new views on the most fami- 
liar subjects.. The common fund places within the 
reach of the poorest, the sources of knowledge, which 
would be otherwise inaccessible, snd affords useful and 
profitable employment for time which would be other- 
wise misspent. If the projectors of this institution 
should be mistaken in its anticipated results, they will 
have at least the consoling reHeetion that it can do no 
harm — it will neither corrupt the morals nor deaden 
the faculties of its members— it cannot retard the pro- 
gress of the arts which improve the city or keep back 
the inventions which ingenuity may point out, or skill 
apply. If the exhibition of models and drawings, the 
explanations and discufsions of the experienced in 
presence of the young, does not lead to ipstruction, 
and add much to the stock of knowledge, it certainly 
cannot diminish that which now exists. Pittsburgh 
owes it to herself and her highest interest, above all to 
her eharacter, to make the experiment. Hitherto we 
have stood and now stand before the nation as the great 
manufiicturing and mechanical emporium of the west. 
The products of our work-shops are found in every 
part of the union, surmounting foreign and domestic 
competition. Our workmen have distinguished them- 
selves by every quality which tends to exalt themselves 
in the community. They have built up a noble city 
founded in their industry. Its progress defies all attacka 
while the great obj^tof past exertions is itcadily kept 



in mind,and the future expanaion of our tourcea ofpro^ 
perity is attended with a correspondent zeal to improfe 
them. Blest with a position most commanding from 
its locality, its resources and facilities of communica- 
tion, we have every inducement which can stimulate 
the human mind. Interest, pride, reputation abroad, 
all conspire to impel us onwand in the march to which 
imagination can assign no limits. In the elevated posi- 
tion which we now occupy, it must be remembered that 
there are rivals and competitora in all directiona, it is a 
pleating proof of the enterprise of the people that it is 
confined to no place and no occupation. The spirit of 
improvement pervades the country. Every branch of 
industry is rapidly progressive; the population of the 
country is rapidly increasing; new sources of wealth are 
daily openings internal commerce is extending to all the 
rivers and regions of the mighty west. In the whole 
extent of our region, there is not a cloud— one bright 
sunshine pervades the whole. The prospect is cllee^ 
ing and glorious to every friend of his country, but if 
there is one spot in the wide extent, whose inhabitants 
have reason to rejoice in the new creations and aatooisb- 
ing improvements which are appearing throughout, it 
is this. The increased dem and, the extended market 
for our productions will always be equal to our means* 
of supply. We need indulge in no envious feeling at 
the growth of other places. The industry of all is not 
sufficient to meet the wants of the country, increase 
our productions as we may, they will be short of the de- 
mand. So long as the mechanica of Pittsburg aball con- 
tinue to do justice to themselves,we shall not only main- 
tain the proud attitude we have attained, but reach a 
higher. Iter manufactures and mechanical productions 
wdi not be her greatest boast; the skill, the ingenuity 
and talenta of her citizens developed and aaatsted by 
the enlarged sources of knowledge and instruction 
which this association will afford, will at no distant day 
distinguish them as much for their own inventions, im- 
provements and discoveries in mechanism, aa their past 
exertions have in the adoption of those of others.— 
Under the influence of an enlarged and extended sys- 
tem of education, the day cannot be far distant when 
mechanical genius will invent some new mode of infu- 
sing mind into matter — some new application of power 
which will some day or other, in a great measure, su- 
percede the rni|)loyment of manual labor in many of 
its most complicated operations, limiting its use to set- 
ting in motion and feeding the machinery which pro- 
ducea the cloth from the cotton and the nail from the 
pig by operations aa accurate and skilfuU aa those per- 
formed by hand and the intelligence of men. 

There is yet a broad field open to the budable ambi* 
tionofthe rising generation. Mechanical results are 
yet unknown which will immortalize the inventors:— 
There is a degree of reputation yet to be acquired in 
mechanical improvements, which will place some talent- 
ed mechanic in the same grade of public estimation as 
the most eminent who have preceded him. It should 
be the ardent wish of us all that they may be found here 
—that the aociety now organizing may have such uoot^ 
their members, as will enhance the character, promote 
the interest and perpetuate the flourishing condition of 
tlte country. If such should be its salutary eflfects, it 
willYurnish another trophy to the superiority of our 
mechanics and give them renewed daims to pubHe 
gratitude. 



New CoMik — We visited a few days ago this flourish- 
ing village situated about 4 miles from Pottsville on the 
Centre Turnpike, and beheld with delight the unkiok- 
ed for change its appearance has undergone. It now 
presents the aspect of a rapidly increasing town, build- 
ings and improvements being trtry wliere visible^ 
some of^which are large substantial stone houses^ eooal- 
ling in size and elegance of structure many of the best 
clait in our borough.— ifiiMr'f.^iiniaA 
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BILL OF MORTALITY Ilf FHILADELFMIA* 

SEPTEMBER, 1830. 
Diseases. AduUs, Children. ToiaL 



Abscess 

Apoplexj 
Atrophy 
1 Bronchitis 
Burns 
Cancer 
Camialtj 
Catarrh 
Childbed 
Cholera Morbus 
Cholic 

Consumption of lungs 
Convulsions 
Debility 
Diarrhcea 
Diabetes 
Dropsy 

of Brain 
of Breast 
Drowned 
Drunkenness 
Disease'of the Heart 
Dysentery 
Epilepsy 
Fever 

Intermittent 
Bilious 
Remittent 
Puerperal 
Nervous 
Scarlet 
Typhus 
Fracture 

Fungus Hcematodes 
Ganf^rene 
Hives 

Hooping Cough 
InBammation of Lungs 
Brain 
Bowels 
Breast 
Eye 
Heart 
Liver 
Stomach 
Jaundice 
Locked Jaw 
Mania a potu 
Mortification 
Old age 
Palsy 

Phlegmasia Dolens 
Pleurisy 
Poisoned 
Rupture 
Scrofula 
Small Pox 
Sore throat 
StiUBorn 
Sudden 
Teething 
Tumors 
Ulcers 
Unknown 
Wounds 



From 28 Aug.Jp 4th Sept. 
4Sep.f$llthdo. 
11th to 18th do. 
18th to 35th do. 
35th to 3 Oct 





1 
1 



1 





2 



1 
41 

6 

7 

3 

1 

9 

1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 


12 

3 

3 
1 



4 
5 

5 
M 


3 
3 
1 


15 

7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 




4 

a 
1 

3 
6 




1 

4 
6 
2 

3 
2 

22 

12 
24 
35 
9 


7 

2 

2 
2 

8 

3 
6 


1 




9 
9 
13 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 






1 
4 
1 
38 

1 


4 
1 




1 
5 
5 
7 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
22 
1 
53 
30 
42 
12 
1 
9 
8 
6 
6 
2 
3 
4 
2 
16 
3 
8 
11 
1 
1 
1 
13 
2 
2 
1 
9 
9 
17 
7 
7 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
15 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
38 
4 
1 
1 
3 
10 
1 



199 244 443 



Under 1, 136 

Between 1 and 2, 44 

2 and 5, 38 

5 and 10, 10 

10 and 15, 6 

15 and 20, 10 

20 and 30, 60 

30 and 40, 55 



Of the foUowing dges: 



40 and 50, 


34 


50 and 60, 


23 


60 and 70, 


11 


70 and 80, 


8 


80 and 90, 


7 


90 and 100, 


1 



443 



Males, 252. Females, 191; of whom 135 are boys 109 
girls. Whites, 389— Blacks, 54— From Alms-house, 
44. 

Two circumstances are worthy of note in relation to 
the bill of mortality for this month. The IM is that nearly 
l-5th of the whole amount of deaths (92) was from dis- 
eases of the lungs and chest; 2d, That all of the deaths 
with the exception of 117 were of children below two 
years of af^e (180) and of persons above 50 (46.) The 
number of cases of convulsions (30) is somewhat re- 
markable. No prevailing disease it will be perceived 
has existed in the city and suburbs for sometime past. 
Deducting 81 for deaths from casualties, old age, drunk- 
enness and the number of sudden and still born cases 
will give 362 as the actual number of deaths from disease. 



Mortality 


in SsFrBMBsa, from 1807 to 1830. 




Tears 


M, 


Ch. 


7b. 


Years, 


Ad, 


Ch, 


7S. 


1807 


140 


97 


237 


1819 


127 


161 


288 


1808 


88 


97 


185 


1820 


171 


144 


315 


1809 


87 


80 


167 


1821 


146 


121 


267 


1810 


91 


82 


173 


1822 


204 


174 


378 


1811 


104 


92 


196 


1823 


279 


272 


551 


1812 


59 


108 


167 


1824 


210 


181 


391 


1813 


85 


94 


179 


1825 


163 


152 


315 


1814 


73 


62 


135 


1826 


184 


174 


359 


1815 


90 


85 


175 


1827 


145 


142 


287 


1816 


100 


106 


206 


1828 


253 


228 


481 


1817 


125 


108 


833 


1829 


187 


201 


3S8 


1818 


105 
ftheT 


118 
hennw 


223 
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'^ weeks. 
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State 

i 


meter a 


ttheHec 


Sep- 








tetnber 


■, 1830. 










9. 


12. 


3. 




9. 


12. 


3. 


1st, 


73 


75 


75 


16!h, 


64 


64 


65 


2d, 


69 


71 


71 


17th, 


62 


63 


63 


3rd, 


66 


69 


71 


18th, 


59^ 


61 


61 


4th, 


71 


75 


75 


19th, 


57 


60 


65 


5th. 


70 


74 


75 


20th, 


58 


62 


64 


6th, 


69 


72 


72 


21st, 


60 


64 


68 


7th, 


74 


78 


80 


22d, 


62 


65 


67^ 


8th, 


76 


77 


79 


23d, 


66 


69 


70 


9tb, 


72 


72 


73 


24tli, 


67 


68 


70 


10th, 


69 


71 


73 


25th, 


GT 


70 


70 


11th, 


70 


73 


75 


26th, 


69 


70 


72 


12th, 


69 


74 


75 


27th, 


65 


70 


72 


13th, 


69 


71 


74, 


28th, 


63 


65 


65 


14th, 


67 


70 


73 


29lh, 


61 


63 


63 


15th, 


69 


69 


72 


30th, 


59 


61 


63 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

HaU of the Frank&n Instiiute^ 1 
Philadelphia. Oct 11, 1830. 5 
At a semi annual meeting of **The Permsykatm Sb- 
ciety for the Promotion of PubUe Schools,^* 

The President took the Chair, and A. H. Richards 
was Secretary. 

The minutes of the proceedregs of the Council vera 
submitted. 

The committee on text books reported the reception 
of a large number of school books since the Isst meet- 
ing of the Society, from different authors and publish- 
ers. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 
Resolred, That the thanks of the Sociely be preaeoted 
to the donors. 
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Mr. Rckjird presented a memortal addressed to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, prepared by a Committee 
of the Council, which body had sanctioned and order* 
ed it to be transmitted to the Society. It was unani- 
mouhly adopted, as follows:— 

To the Senate and House of Repreaeniatives of the State 

of Pennsylvania. 

The Memorial of the Pennsylvania Society for the Pro- 
motion of Public Schools, respectfully represents, 
That your memorialists have for years be«n in search 
of information on the subject of the public and priyate 
Scbobb in Pennsylvania. An extensive correspondence 
with intelligent men assures there that, throughout the 
state, there are great deficiencies in the means of edu- 
cation. Led by a sense of duty, they lay the result of 
their investigations before the Legislature, and entreat 
them speedily to establish a system of Public Schools, 
adequate to the wants of our rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 

There are at least four hundred thousand children in 
Pennsylvania, between the ages of five and fifteen. Of 
these, during the past year, there were not one hun- 
dred and fifly thousand in all the schools of the state. 
Many counties, townships and villages, have been taken 
indiscriminately from all parts of the state: and been 
examined by your merooriansts, and the average pro- 
portion of children educated in any one year compared 
with the entire number of children, between the aboye 
specified ages, appears to be but one out of three. It 
is probable, that this proportion prevails generally 
through Pennsylvania, and justifies the assertion, that 
more than two hundred and Bfi^ thousand children, ca- 
pable of instruction, were not within a school, during 
the past year. 
Many of these children never go to school at all. 

Multitudes are living, and continuing to live in igno- 
rance, and multitudes more receive at the best, but 
the most superficial instruction. In our estimate of 
scholars, we include all tl»osc who i^ttend the undisci- 
plined schools in the interior, which are opened but 
for three or six months in the year, and are superihtend- 
ed generally by persona altogether unfit for their du- 
' tics, as your memorialists are informed from the best 
authorities. 

In the city and county of Philadelphia there are am- 
ple means for the education of every child, and many, 
and many thousands have benefitted by them. In that 
district, and wc believe the case is the same in the city 
of Lancaster, no one need be uneducated, except from 
choice. But throughout the rest of the State, there is 
no ^other provision for the education of the poor, than 
the act of U>e 4th April, 1809. This law has almost en- 
tirely missed the mark, at which it was originally aim^d. 
It is inefficient, because, in some places, its existence 
is unknown to those for whom it was intended; in otb- 
jQra» th« a9ieasorB and county commissioners refuse to 
act up to the spirit of its requisitions; in a few, 4he 
teachers refuse to accept acholari under its provisions; 
a|id in very many, there is an ,tin principled distinction 
made by the teachers, between the children paid for 
by the county, and those of richer parents: the former 
receiving less of thehr attention than the Uitf^r^tl^cuigh 



their rights are equal, and their claims to sympathy 
greater. 

This general statement neither aggravates nor colours 
the plain truth. On the contrary, it is a faint sketch of 
a formidable reality. This subject could not indeed, 
be presented in its entire dioBensionst otherwise than 
by embodying the mass of gloomy facts collected by 
your memorialists, by means of their correspondents. 

The liberality and good sense of former Legislatures, 
obeying the injunction of the Constitution, have en- 
dowed and fostered several highly respectable semina- 
ries of learning. Your memorialists rejoice in their 
success, and desire its continuance^ They trust that the 
equally imperative duty of establishing elementary 
schools^ in which the benefits of education shall be of- 
fered alike to all, may not be lost sight of. In the for^ 
mation of such schools, your memorialists indulge no 
scheme of taking children from the guardianship of 
their natural protectors, to consign them to the cutto- 
dy of the state, regarding such a system, independeatly 
of the expense, as a violation of the sacred rights of pa- 
rents, and of the liberties of the people, and evidently 
unfitted for practical operation. Upon thb matttf,they 
respectfully suggest, that in every school system, it 
should be a fundamentat principle, that ereiy child 
should have the opportunity of receiving an education 
which will fit him to fulfil all bis duties. -Happily igno- 
rant of distinctive grades in society; aware that no one 
is debarred by our political constitution, from any sta- 
tion his talents and virtues may fit him to assume, tb^ 
consider it a duty to establish a system of education, 
liberal and extensive as circumstances can possibly au- 
thorise. The details of such a plan, are of course left 
to the wisdom of the Legislature. Your memorialisti^ 
however, take the liberty of mentioning, that a system 
is desirable, which shall divide the State into school dis- 
tricts, in each of which there may b« 'proper ofBcen to 
establish and regulate schools, so directed by the vigi- 
lance of these officers, that no incompetent or unwor- 
thy teacher tnay find a place therein. Bach district 
may raise all, or part of its own funds, which would not 
amount to more than is now expended by indivtdusb 
for this purpose. 

Your memorialists have not addressed you on a sub- 
ject with which they are unacquainted. Their inqni- 
ries have pervaded the State of Pennsylvania. They 
have sought, but in vain, through her fleurtshingtowni^ 
her half subdued wildernesses^ her plains and her moun- 
tains, for a system of public education, such as is de- 
nnanded by her population, her resources, her republi- 
can character, and by the spirit of her constitution. Toe 
have now the power to bestow on your constituents, a 
gift of inestimable value, and to mark your official ca- 
reer with an act which will indicate you as the chief 
benefiu:tors of the Commonwealth. 

On behalf of the Society, 

ROBERTS VAjJX, ?rwJpi>*' 
Attested— A. H. Ricbaeds, Secretaiy*. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of ihp Society ^e given to 
the Council for their se«l in promoting the objecti of 
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the Society, and that they he requeitcd to continue 
their exertions in the cause of education . 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tender- 
ed to the Editors of newspapers in this conanioiiwealth, 
for the kind feeling msnifested by them in the publica- 
tion of its proceedings from time to time. 

The Society then proceeded to an election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, when the following named 

gentlemen were chow^n:— 

Pre»i</fn/— Roberts Vaux. 

Fiee Preaidmta, 

John Wurtf, John Sergeant. 

Corresponding Secreiaries. 

George M. Stroud, George W. Toland. 

2Veo«t/fer— William B. Davidson. 
Retarding &er«/flry-- Augustus U. Richards. 

COUNCIL. 
The Officers Ex Officio, Ue, 
Benjamin W. Richards, Samuel Noms 
Edward Bettle, Joseph P. Grant, 

Jacob Lex» Dr. Caspar Morris, 

Charles Yernall, George M'Leod, 

W.R. Johnson, Job R. Tyson, 

Gerard Ralston, Matthew Carey, 

J. R. Eckard, George W. Smith, 

George M« Wharton. 
The Society then adjourned. 

A. H. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
AH the Editors of newspapers in Pennsylvania are 
requested to give the above proceedings j«n insertion. 



After the conpletion of his collegiate studies, be enter- 
ed the office of the late Jsred IngersoII, Esq. as a siu* 
dept of law. In 1794 he removed to Reading, and com- 
me need practising as an attorney in the Courts of Berln 
and other counties with great success. At some of the 
sessions of the Courts, be was engaged on one side, or 
the other, in ci ery cause that came on for trial. He con- 
tinued his practice at the Courts of Berks, Lehigli, 
Northampton and Schuylkill counties until 1833, when 
he was appointed Attorney General of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, afVer having declined accepting the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of the Commonwealth, which Gov, 
Shulzc had previously oifered hire. In Janaary, 1838^ 
he resigned the office of Attorney General, and was im- 
mediately appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
of this State, which station he held till his death- 



JUIIGE SMITH. 

DiKD— In this borough on Tuesday 6th, at about one 
o'clock^ A. M. the honorable Frederick Smith, one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, aged 
57 years, 7 months and 4 days. The evening previous. 
Judge Smith returned to the bosom of his family, aAer 
a professional absence of several weeks^ apparently in 
good health, and his heart buoyant with ioy. But, ah ! 
how visionary and short-lived is human bliss. Ue had 
scarcely finished hi* nightly repast, when the fatal mes- 
senger. Death, summoned biro from all be held dear 
upon this sublunary world. His corporeal suffering^ 
the Almighty Disposer of all things, decreed should be 
short, and in a brief period of about four hours, his spi- 
rit fled; whither^ to the mansion of eternul bTiss we fond- 
ly trust. 

Ob Wednesday evening his mortal remains were in- 
terred in the cemetry of the Roman Catholic church, 
near those of a much loved daughter, attended by a more 
than usual concourse of relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ance. After which a funeral discourse was delivered in 
the Lutheran church, by the Rev. llr. Miller. 

At a meeting of the Gentlemen of the Bar of Berks 
county, convened upon notice of the decease of the Hon. 
Judge Smith, on the 6th October, 1830. 

On motion of Charles Evans, £»q. the following reso- 
lutiona were adopted: 

Boohed^ That we sincerely remt the death of the 
Hon. Faasxaicx Smith, and condole with his family for 
the wtstx^ toss they have sustained in this melancholy 
bereavement. 

iZeso&iM^ That as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, we will wear crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 

Ruohedt That we will attend the funeral. 

Makks Jobv Bi9]»i.x, Chairman. 

DaMF. Gordon, Secretary. 

ReodiMg Joumou 

Judge Smith was born at Geraiantown, Philadelphia 
county, the 1st of March, 1773} and was the oldest son 
of the late Rev. Ifr. Schmidt, pastor of the German Lu- 
theran congregation of Philadelphia. He was educated 

at the UnirersHy of Pennsylvania, and graduated m 1791. 
Vol. VI. 34 



At a meeting of the Bar of Philadelphia, held at the 
room of the Law Library, on the 7th of Oct. 1830— 
WiLUAjf Rawlb. Ksq. Chairman, 
1*. 1. Whahtox, Secretary. 

Mr. Chauncey stated to the meeting, that intelligence 
had been received of the death of the Hon. Frederick 
^mUh^ one of the Associate Judges of the Supreme 
Court of this SUtej and offered the following Resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted. 

lUsolvcd, That the Members of the Bar, desirous of 
expressing their respect for the memory of the late Mr. 
Justice Smith, will wear the usual badge of mourning 
for thirty dsys. 

Besohedf That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lialied. 

IVtLLiAX Rawlk, Chairman. 
T. L Wharton, Secretary. 

* ■ ■ • ■ ^^ 

£CuiniDuuiaited.3 
LANCASTER. 

Where Lancaster is now built, was once an Indian 
Wigwam; a hickory tree stootl in its centre not far from 
a spring; under this tree the Councils met, and it was 
from one of these Councils that a Deputation was sent 
to confer with William Penn at Shackamaxon. The 
Indian nation wss called Hickor}-, and the town waa 
called Hickory before Lancaster was laid out. 

Gibson had a hickory tree painted upon his sign about 
the year 1722, his tavern wss situated near where 
Slaymaker's. Hotel is now built, and the spring wai 
nearly opposite. The town of Lancaster wss laid out 
in 1730 and the Courts were removed frem Postlewaite 
in 1734. James the unfortunate Karl of Anglesy who 
had been entrapped and sent to America by the contri- 
vance of his Uncle, and sold by indenture at one time 
had run away from his German Master and on being ta- 
ken, was confined for a couple of months in Postlewaitea 

Gaol. 

Another Indian town was built on a flat of land North 
East of Hardwiche, the Seat of William Coleman Esq. 
a Poplar Tree was the emblem of the tribe from whence 
their names was derived; this wigwam wm situated near 
the Conestoga. and the tree stood upon its bank. Be- 
fore the erection of the first dam upon the Conestoga, 
fever and ague wa^ unknown. 

WEATHER. 

A Gentleman who kept an account of the changes of 
weather for fifty years oT his life, within a hundred 
miles of the city of Philadelphia; says that he conld not 
observe that the Moon had any influence in producing 
the changes. That^e always observed four or five 
days cold weather in continuance would be followed 
by moderate weather and generally rain. That three 
cold nights in succession would produce rain; common- 
' ly known by three white frosts. That although five se« 
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▼ere cold days would produce rain, yet be htd known 
twenty days of severe heat without rain. 

Northerly winds seldom conltnuec! beyond four days 
at a tine. The seirerest storms are generally iu Au- 
gust. 

Fifty yeara experience. 



AXNALS OF PAUPEUISJII. 

At a meeting of the Board of *' Guabdiass roa 

THB BXITIT AMD SXPLOTMSITT OP THE PoOH of the City 

of Pbtladelpbia* the District of Southwark, and the 
townships of the Northern LibeHiea and Penn/' the fol- 
lowing statistical facts respecting the relief afforded to 
the out-door poor durirT^ the year commencing May 
18^, and ending 34th May 1830, were presented and 
directed to be printed for public information. 

'The RxoisTS« of out-door paupers receiving BysCLAS 
weekly relief, exhibited in January last the number 4o 
be 549, viz — 

In the Northern Liberties, 157 

in Kensington and unincorporated N. !« 45 

In Penn Township, 43 



In the City — Northern District, 
Southern do. 

In Soatbwarky 



-225 



92 
88 



-180 
144 

549 



Total, 

Of these 51 arc Males 

and 498 Females. 

Of whom 527 are Whites, 

22 Blacks^being in the pro- 
portion of about 4 per cent of the whole number. Of 
these 22 Blacks 19 are in the City, 

2 in Southwaik, 
1 in Kensington. 

22 



t 



Of the whole number, (549,) 
406 are Widows 
14 Widowers, 
73 Married, 
56 Single. 

549 



Vith regard to asi, there are 



Between 10 & 20 



20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 



30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 



4 

26 

42 

40 

47 

154 

161 

60 

9 



100 & upwards 6 



549, Qc under 60 years, 159 
over 60 390 



549 
Tbej receive wxiklt allowahcxs as follows, viz. 
42 at 25 cents,"t 
ii 31J 
186 37 i I averaging about 46;^ eta. to eacb> 

259 50 >perweek, 

17 62i 
42 75 
1 100 J 



f 



549 This ftumber varies during the year according 
jmumstancef. The amount of adtuil paynicn^ du- 



ring the year ending 24tb May, 1830,-toregulsrpiii- 
pers is asfollowa: 

Nortiieni Liberties, 3121 17 

Kensington, 944 75 

Penn, 1071 00 

5136 92 

City, 4911 09 

Southwark, S193 25 



Total, 



13241 26 



Of the 549 persona, 381 have 935 childrea, and 168 
have no children. From these 168 t^ke 56 single per. 
sons and it will leave 112 now vr once married persons 
who either have never had, or have not now any chil- 
dren. 

Of the 935 children, 372 are at home with their pkKDts, 
and 563 are absent. 

935 • 
The average number of children to each one who ha 
them, is upwards of 2. 

As to the Placx of Bibth, there are fron* 
Pennsylvania, — Qlxj 166 
ffst of the Slate 89 

^255 

Jersey, 63 

Delaware, 16 

New York, 4 

Maryland, 12 

Hiiode Island, .... 1 
Massaciiusetts, .... 1 

Total from U. S 352 

Ireland 97 

Germany and Holland 69 

England II 

Scotland 7» 

Guernsey 1 

Wales 1 

Canada 3 

France t 

Switzerland 1 

Portugal t I 

Denmark • I 

West Indies 2 

at Sea 2 197 

549 



Legal settlements were obtained 
by Rent and Taxes, 373 

Birth, 140 

Service, 35 

Marriage 1 

549 

The following are their OccvpaTio^vs, as rqtaiidkf de 
FisUers: — 



None •203 

Sewing 142 

Washing 62 

Spooling 28 

Selling Cakes 17 

Nursing , ,. 11 

Binding Shoes r • • 10 

Housework. 7 

Knitting •.. 10 

Tayloring. 3 

Sewing Rags 5 

Quilting 2 

Spinning 5 

Laborers • 5 | 

Picking bristles 1 1 Sailor ^ 

Fiddling 1 I Teacher ^ 



Keeping Shop | 

A ttendinf^ market. J 

ShoemakHig ^ 

Making Scgacs f 

Butcher 

Ilouae Carpenter 
Rocking CffadU . 

Dying 

Selling Stopch .. 

Old Clothes 

Chinft 

Yarn 

Matchea ^ 

Ballnda^......^*"^ 



• ■..••• 



Brewing 1 

Shipwright. • .- 1 

Tanner.^ 2 



Gardener . . . 
Selling Fiab 



549 
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. *Froin biabilHy, as will appear by the; foUowing state- 
tncnt of the UiAsoHsfbr their being' placed upon ibe lift. 



at reported by the Vtdtera. 
Infirmity 152 

Old Age r4 

Sicknesi-^iseaAe not 

llnHICU OO 

Vbeunuitiain 31 

Blind 50 

Crippled 42 

Consumptlbn 29 

On account of Children 31 



Sore legs 

PaUy 

Lame 

Liver coo^plaint 
Fits 

Dropsy 

Huptured^ 
Sore Eyes 
Deranged 



11 
11 
10 

6 

$ 

$ 

7 

S 

^1 



King's Evil 3 

Scrofula 3 

Asthma 2 

large family & low wages 2 

Dumb 

Blind and Deaf 

Idiot 

Bedridden 

Phthisic 

Disease of heart 

l*ic (loloreux 

Overgrow ri 

Pleurisy 

Fistula 

Curvature of spine 

pi He used back, 

t!atar;ii t 

Leprosy 



549 



Amount t)fl5CiifKNTit Rrlikf Afforded in money,from 

May 25. <829, to May 24, 1830. 

In Northern Liberties, to 30 Xfales, 

102 Females. 

132, df whom 15 are blaok, 

widlir White, $357 Sr 

Keasinglon, 35 Male% . 

73 Females, (all whites) 522 00 

108 

Penn Towiis'p. 53 Males,, 

125 I'emales. 
— ir8, viz. 17 blacks, 161 whites, 632 29 
City, 28 Males 

129 Females. 

". — X57, via. 13 Black, 144 While, 922 83 

SoMtbwark, 36 M^lcs, 

l44 Femsiles* 

180, viz. 16 bladks, 164 whites, 767 25 



^201 74 



Tot*l number df persons, 182 m.ile8, 

573 Females. 
75$ blacks 61, whites 694 

Proportion of blacks to whites obtaining incidental re- 
lief about 8 per cent. 

Annount of regular relief in money, $13241 26 
Incidental do. do. 3201 74 

$16,443 00 



Account 6f \VoOd distributed during the last winter, 
(1829-30.) 

In Northern Libiities, 140 Cords, #729 40 

Kensington, 70^ 390 59 

Penn Tow'nslHrt 90i ^02 01 

City, 240J 1277 69 

GTouthwirH, 258^ 1413 37 

799i 4313 Oe 

Averagih^ p^ Cord, in6)udini< ezbenses of distribu- 
^^ $5 39.' Of the 140 cords delivered iii the N. 

Liberties, 10 persbni received 3 miartelv eaeh, 

ISr 2 do do 

216*--'. • X do do 

— ''-^SSJ persons; of whom 115 Were on tlie'ro* 
MtUr list: , t 268 incioental. 

346 were Wl^Hes, 37 BliLcksi of whom 2? were wi* 
d^Wii 14 married. — >-of tbe 346 whites 236 were wi* 
dowa, llOnfiTied; 

6lr taie 90^ (iopii distrituterfin t^^nif f ownsbiji, 
88 pifson^ received 1 quarter each, 

110 2 db do 

15.. 3 •• " 

2 ; ' ^ .... 4 * •* 

——215 pertoni; of whom 41 are males,174 females. 



viz: 29 regulars, 186 incidental. 190 white, 25 black. 

Of whom 115 are widows, 2 widowers, 85 married, 13 
single. 

Of the 70^ Cords distributed in Kensington, 
121 persons received 1 quarter each. 

75 2 •* •• 

3 3 « «« 

199 persons, rii. 38 regulars, 161 ineidenfal. 

—183 wkite, 16 black Of wh«n 4^ are males, 

157 females. 

Of the 240 Cords distributed in the City, 

396 persons received 1 quarter each, 

276 2 ** «* 

4 3 «• w 

—676, of whom 593 are females. 83 males. 

Regular HO— incidental 566^ viz. 616 whites, 60 blacks. 

Of the 258} Cor<ls distributed in Southwark, 
^57 persons received 1.8th of a cord, 

449 1.4 *• 

64 3-8 «• 

170 ».. 1-2 «• 

7 34 " 

— —947 persons: of whom 53 are males, 894 females. 
836 are whites; tiz. 42 males, 794 females. 
Ill blacks; viz. U males, 100 females. 
Proportion of blacks to Whites nearly 13 per Cent. 

Of the preceding 2420 persons who were relieved 
whh Wood 2171 were whites, 249^ blacks— or in the 
proportion of about 10 per cent to the whole number. 

Besides the above quantity of Wood, there was abo 
distributed in Wood and Bread, agreeably to oertain le- 
gaties to the amount of $368 55, 
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By^rder of the Board, 
^^^t, THOS. P. COPE, President. 

Saxusl HAtABD, Secretary. 
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CANDIDATES. 



WUliam Boyd, 
Stephen Duncan, 
Edward Haydock, 
For one year. 
David S. Hassinj^er, 
Jos. R. Chandler, 

Charles H. Kerk, 
Charles J. Ing^rsol!, 
Anthony Latissatt, 
Thomas M. Pettit^ 
Charles Brown, 
'Samuel B. Davis, 
Henry Simpson. 

Philip M. PHce, 
Abraham Miller, 
V. R. Morgan, 
Thos. F. Leamin^^, 
Thomas W. Morrw, 
Robert Hare, Jr. 
Joseph 8. Cohen, 

John T. Sullivan. , 
Robert Morris^ 
John Ashton, Jr. 
John Crane, 
James Snow, 

Charles Massey, 
Michael Fox, 
Henry Toland, 
Joshua Lippincott, 

Joseph Howell« 
T. Caldwell, 
Thomas Fletcher, 
John W. Thompson, 

John G. Pottk 

Thomas Wallace, 
Charles Johosoa. 
John Moss, 
Silas W. Scxtoh, 
Lewis Rya«i, 
Joseph Murray, 
William Ferris, 
J. P. Wetbcrill, 
Isaac Wainwri^hty 
Michael Baker, 
John Pattersoi, 
Thomas Cave, 
Wm. E. Lehman, 
John M* Hood, 
James Page, 
Wm. J. Lei per, 
Michael E. Israel, 
Henry L. Coryell, 
Danl. Oldenburgh, 
Christian Kneass» 

Joshua Percival 
Charles Alexander^ 
Richard I^rice, 
WillUm H. Hart, 
Henry Troth, 
William Rawle, Jr. 
Wm. M. Walmsley, 
Bcnj. Jones, Jr. 
James Hutchinson, 
John H. Linn, 
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sknate 

3S9 303 239 240 277 146 204 196 171 115 211 310 278 181 159 

94 94 117 204 177 163 98 78 140 117 151 150 170 68 157 

74 78 116 123 57 M 74 22 '20 56 ^ 85 68 67 47 



342 299 242 

1?2 170 240 

412 301 334 

352 308 243 

352 309 234 

342 287 235 

337 273 227 

335 ?6r 225 

332 263 227 

170 88 

116 169 

117 159 
100 133 
103 152 
116 134 
102 130 



253 283 
323 228 

337 312 
252 281 
246 287 
244 274 
235 251 
227 252 
230 247 

235 326 243 

149 242 227 

148 342 226 

137 229 196 

138 219 201 
144 229 200 
136 222 208 



159 202 199 

215 179 98 
ASSEMBLY. 

182 244 212 

163 222 194 

143 215 202 

142 211 193 

134 200 187 

126 193 183 

132 204 182 



175 119 231 

152 175 179 

174 150 222 

165 128 226 

181 123 220 

187 113 219 

162 97 191 

172 99 196 

155 98 186 



323 2T7 184 166 
223 183 130 195 



234 151 

211 123 

211 121 

191 111 

198 121 

196 118 

188 113 



104 136 

105 157 
101 153 

88 142 

93 154 

90 140 

92 135 



174 177 

154 189 

148 187 

136 167 

141 184 

150 180 

127 165 



565 213 

301 267 

312 272 

320 268 

292 255 

303 255 

284 259 

225 180 

184 139 

185 134 
170 129 
176 131 
174 133 
162 129 



69 
67 
65 
64 
SS 



64 
59 
54 
57 
52 



554 304 
352 303 

347 203 
345 295 

165 123 
167 165 

166 123 
109 10^ 

70 66 

512 467 

413 363 

399 344 

410 358 

411 359 
402 33S 
556 313 
553 396 
350 303 

348 296 
347 299 
339 285 

541 281 

542 282 
558 283 

540 282 

541 284 

543 284 
341 283 
537 282 

116 135 

166 175 

179 189 

112 158 
162 190 
102 114 
102 117 
108 117 
169 167 

113 156 



102 119 

101 109 

100 107 

101 105 
100 109 

245 264 

238 253 

235 256 

229 257 



57 
53 
53 
49 
44 



58 
47 
46 
46 
45 



54 

57 
53 
51 
52 



20 
20 
20 
20 
19 



14 
19 
13 
14 
9 



52 
46 
45 
44 
45 



45 
40 
52 
59 
58 



87 
78 
82 
80 
73 



66 
66 
64 
62^ 
62 



SELECT COUNCIL. 

288 157 216 193 184 

277 149 209 201 185 

259 145 219 195 181 

256 144 218 195 179 

243 328 269 244 148 114 153 

234 323 242 230 157 109 148 

234 322 238 230 149 108 143 

145 234 227 199 115 98 151 



102 105 

475 559 

341 244 

334 325 

540 532 

545 527 

553 327 

3'i6 314 

248 246 

243 246 

244 241 
243 239 

232 231 

231 236 
236 236 

233 242 
229 232 

232 232 
232 229 

231 232 

232 230 

150 250 

253 326 

247 337 

145 246 

241 343 

155 242 

152 242 

154 237 

233 327 
140 238 



47 51 47 21 11 
COMMON COUNCIL. 

509 367 320 210 326 

347 195 345 216 193 

311 173 210 208 184 

522 17:2 210 210 182 

329 179 203 208 183 

307 169 207 204 181 

287 162 202 202 175 

274 149 211 186 180 

279 143 206 200 173 

279 146 207 194 176 

278 134 199 198 175 

279 125 209 195 166 
259 126 210 196 170 

256 125 207 194 168 
361 128 211 190 168 
255 120 204 194 163 

257 125 206 192 166 

257 125 201 191 167 
255 125 201 192 162 

258 125 204^193 166 

224 21^ 132*114 159 

247 246 132 118 155^ 

365 245 134 123 156 

221 215 128 112 160 

277 271 141 131 170 

200 200 130 103 149 

198 201 127 101 1^ 

201 203 129 105 153 
233 244 134 117 160 

199 202 120 97 147 



123 211 

112 215 
116 209 

116 206 

183 214 

175 200 

171 201 

136 183 

43 44 

296 398 
167 243 
153 249 
157 236 

117 236 
156 234 

46 230 

126 232 

113 219 
112 198 
112 205 
107 208 
112 211 
106 206 

114 213 

104 201 
106 301 

105 202 
105 203 
105 201 

148 191 
181 198 
195 318 

149 305 
198 214 
163 182 
140 174 
145 179 
185 200 
130 li^l 



312 272 

314 277 

511 275 

308 274 

247 190 

240 188 

242 182 

181 135 

75 65 

532 447 

373 334 

373 534 

368 323 

376 277 

357 528 

556 225 

521 279 

509 277 

296 269 

505 275 

500 275 

503 275 

500 274 
502 275 
502 275 
301 270 

501 272 

502 371 

504 347 

185 158 

244 178 

353 195 
187 156 

354 196 
182 155 
178 131 
187 137 
349 186 
165 139 



334 60 

173 169 

174 165 
171 171 
170 149 
170 147 
169 144 

140 161 

80 175 

77 179 

78 163 

79 169 
74 174 
77 163 

67 173 

67 58 

64 50 

64 37 

64 37 

175 166 

177 168 

176 161 
174 155 

133 204 

135 195 

136 199 
79 174 

60 55 

249 350 

233 198 

535 1$0 

235 181 

236 192 
236 177 
233 183 
182 172 

178 162 
180 165 

179 157 

179 157 

180 154 

179 154 

180 161 

177 157 
180 155 

179 151 

178 154 

180 154 

79 181 

135 203 

137 31« 

79 18S 

157 313 

79 lao 

76 180 

77 176 
137 300 

7$ 167 



5369 

1978 

998 

3454 

2862 

3852 
5444 
5455 
5375 
5162 
5150 
5112 

2764 
2420 
2388 
3380 
2259 
2252 
3147 

1047 
867 
838 
833 
812 

5463 
5430 
5286 
3351 

2968 
2909 
2887 
2274 

847 

6098 
4172 
4013 
4036 
4026 
5956 
3813 
5555 
3401 
5351 
5343 
5285 
5285 
5365 
5299 
5235 
5248 
5239 
5235 
3217 

3415 
3936 
5092 
3418 
5158 

3374 
2351 
3388 
3941 
3513 
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A. W.Johnston, 
Samuel Norrts^ 
William GertuLTd, 
n. EUmaker, 
E. W. Keyter, 
Lawrence Brown, 
Adam Ramagei 
Joabua Emien, 
Nathan Bunker, 

Joiiah W. Leeds, 
Jamea Simpion, 
Wro. H. GilUngham, 
iohn Ligget, 
Henry 9. Tanner, 
Joabua Kirk. 

Henry Horn, 
Daniel W. Coxe. 



114 136 144 

114 133 144 

113 137 148 

114 131 143 
110 119 131 
178 190 242 
irr 192 246 
114 138 144 
165 161 227 



240 217 214 

241 218 214 
247 221 218 
238 212 210 
337 196 203 
335 263 253 
S37 274 254 
246 220 209 
326 233 241 



128 110 

127 109 
133 109 
133 106 
131 102 
115 119 

128 119 

129 103 
125 112 



160 148 

154 147 

157 149 
147 148 
152 164 

158 185 
169 192 
156 150 
145 172 



184 185 133 

182 188 136 

180 189 137 
165 173 128 
174 186 135 
201 279 185 
212 250 191 

181 180 132 
194 243 182 



80 183 

78 183 

78 184 

78 175 

78 178 

131 204 

135 213 

78 180 

133 198 



64 
63 
63 
63 
63 
65 



59 106 

60 103 
60 104 

60 103 

61 104 
61 102 



103 51 

105 53 

102 53 

100 51 



351 306 278 
142 149 180 



48 
51 
50 
47 

106 54 52 
102 53 46 
CONGRESS. 
268 264 138 
292 243 237 



48 18 15 48 

50 18 16 50 

50 18 16 49 

48 17 14 46 

49 18 20 53 
48 18 16 47 

-^Second DMrict. 

212 193 155 114 

156 111 175 182 



41 
44 

43 
43 
43 
43 



78 

78 
81 
74 
79 
77 



64 
66 
65 
64 
64 
63 



59 
59 
59 
59 
57 
59 



34 
34 
33 
33 
35 
36 



2376 
2368 
2405 
2291 
2276 
3038 
3089 
2360 
2857 

636 
850 
846 
822 
858 
836 
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Joseph Taylor, 1105 236 55 

John Thompson* 467 235 9 

R. Feltz, 1094 234 62 

T.J. Heston, 11^5 246 62 

John Kelton, 1106 246 62 

D. K. Miller, 1105 246 62 

John Carter, 1105 245 62 

Franklin Vansant, 1106 246 62 

Jas. Goodman, 1104 246 62 

Wro. Wagner, 1105 246 62 

John Leibert, 468 226 9 

Jesse Torrey, Jr. 468 226 9 

C. Sfordeyant, 468 226 9 

H. Welsh, 468 226 9 

Gea Rben, 477 226 9 

R. P. Risdoo, 468 225 9 

Wm. Mooney, 467 225 9 

R.F. Groves. 4^ 224 9 



SENATE. 

115 1470 103 469 
72 1896 81 451 

ASSEMBLY 

116 1459 105 474 
126 1466 105 475 

116 1458 102 475 

117 1469 105 476 
116 1472 105 535 
116 1462 105 474 
116 1386 105 471 
116 1517 105 475 



70 1896 

69 1690 
62 1879 
68 1861 

71 1934 

70 1859 
67 1866 
70 1875 



85 450 

85 451 

85 442 

85 450 

85 452 

85 452 

85 448 

65 446 



483 130 

657 133 

480 '132 
475 132 
479 132 

481 132 
485 133 
479 132 
469 131 
488 132 

656 129 
654 129 
649 129 
659 129 
652 129 
649 129 

657 128 
656 129 



188 257 

133 354 

185 248 

167 261 

185 251 

185 251 

187 251 

185 251 

185 251 

185 251 

137 338 

137 339 

135 349 
137 349 

136 348 

137 349 
137 346 
137 349 



112 147 269 126 5265 
59 162 246 10 4965 



121 145 

120 143 

123 140 

120 145 
117 145 

121 135 
119 145 
121 145 



271 128 

270 128 

270 129 

270 129 

269 129 
279 128 

270 127 

271 127 



59 159 269 10 

60 159 269 10 
59 159 269 10 

59 159 269 10 

60 159 263 10 
59 159 271 10 

58 159 264 10 

59 159 268 9 



5^54, 
5281 
^274 
5293 
5356 
5275 
5187 
5346 

4961 
4955 
4930 
4958 
5011 
4931 
4926 
4944 



CONGRESS.— /'trif Di^riet 

Sutherland. Simpson. 

Sooth warV, 1100 471 

Hoyamenmig, • ' . . 247 « 338 

Passyank, 109 10 

Blockley. 64 101 

KingSBSsingt 53 13 

New Market Ward* . . . 251 102 

Pine 155 67 

Xkdar. 147 93 




ToUl, 2146 



1095 



3241 



^otes for Joel B. SutberUnd, 
for Stephen SimpsoD, . 

/oel B. Suth^lAod'a majority. 




• t 



1051 



CONGRESS.- 
Nothem Liberties, 

First Ward, . . . . 

Second, • • • . • 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth. 

Sixth, 

Seventh, 

Kensington, 

Spring Garden, . • . 

Unincorporated Penn . . 

Rose Hill, 

Frankford, 

Bustleton, 

BristeJ, 

Germantown, . • • • 

Rozboronfh, 

Total, .... 



TTkird District, 
Miller. Watmough. 
, 195 227 



, 130 

. 200 

140 

. 266 

. 260 

. 266 

. 476 

. 491 

. 132 

. 102 

. 148 

.268 

, 122 

273 

193 

3662 



235 
309 
251 
341 
339 
223 
485 
666 
136 

96 
185 
279 

64 
348 
140 



Total. 
422 
366 
509 
391 
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469 
961 
1157 
266 
196 
333 
547 
166 
621 
333 

mi 



METEOROLOGICAL. 



MET KOHOLOGICAL REGISTER. 

Extract from Ike Mdeorol gical Register, tal 
Stule Capitol — Uarnsliutg, Pennfi/limii' 
Bt WiLLi*M Mi-SBiiivE. Librurbn. 
£RPT.F.MItK.It, 1830. 



Difference oflemper 



» fmm S tc 



e betwecBthe n 



linputd 



14.6,1 3,14, 21,23,24, j7 3 

Meantempeniture,&tiK>nl3,32, [3 SW 

lMiclilfrt>nitlirced«ilyob9eH7.1S,l6.sr, (4 W 

MtwoB. 11,17,30,28 |4N\r 

noifl of the month.] A.M P.M. 



1.2.10,13,15,17.1820, 

23.29. 
S. 14.24 
4,9,16.23,58, 
5,7,8,31, 
6, 
ll,ar.28, 



lOCIeu, 

3 ClAudy, 
5 Cloddy 

4 Ctu'uil^ 
1 Cloudy, 

5 creir, 
1 fli\u. 



Clear, 

n*r>>. 

Clear, 
CloudJ-. 
Ihuii. Gu^C. 
LTght Showers 
Cloudy. 
"Bpj. Clear, 

lenyrmm,. ji^avy rain »ll 4>; 

■ On the l«t »t, noon ■rtierm. ■« 78 the higheit- 

On the 99th in mCTrnmirit 4S— ihe loweii. 

ttange Irt the moii^, S3i 

OntlieSOlbin the itiorninr, Barom. it 29.96, the 
Wfheit. 

On ih* STAi at nooTti at 29.20,- the loveff, Ihng^, OCX. 



The winrj was G il9}is eastuf Ihr Ueridian, 10 <Ufi 
est uf It, 4 davs north, an.l 7 davi south. ~ 
I'licre wai fio^t on tbe 18<h, 29lh, and SOtli. 
Tlieie u-as ruin on tlic 3<l, 6lh. 11. 13, 14, 35, and 
'th— 1l>e heavit!.t on the 6tli a Thunder GUiL 
On 2Sth a conlinued heavy rain all day. 
This month wan 11° mean teniperalur« coMer Ihati 
it Atiffxit. and 4' warmer (han Sept. 182», 1'he 
month generally warm and dry. 

Oburvatietu an Ikt Ihermameltt. 
The perfection otThermomeiers ii the lubes being 
ai)(ht,Mnooth,«f an equal ihickmis ihrouehout, free 
om specks, hnnli, &C., and Ihe inside aperture cylin- 
di'ical, Ih'u la>-t is rj'the utmnol importance. Tor on it the 
gradualasccnland dei-ceiili>rtlie Mercury depends.— 
I li»Te examined a number ol broken piecae of rirenl 
insirumenis thai were considered very good, biA neret 
found the bore in two pieces alike, ur llie hole In sn^ 
one of them circular, mosil; otlI.& in some nearly fbt.t* 
Ihene inequalities may be attributed ihe diAcrence >l 
different beighln. To remedy this defect, would beta 
have the tubes bored cylmdrically and well polirtietl 
inside, ihey would retiuire greater slrcngth and ihiek' 
ness to stiind the operation, and nddoribt be Tnore coil- 
yy, but this should be no ol'ject ion, where useful philo- 
sophical experiments are in question. The common wij 
of moiintinf; in woi>d, and mttal, is eieeplionable, the 
frames being Dut oi^ cnnduclora. but retainers cifhril 
or cold, as the case may be, aOect the instnimentiu 
much, if not more than radiation. It onquettrombly 
wiiuid be an improve me nl, if strong, thick glass plilM 
were subsliliited in place of the wikkI and metal nonria 
uee. They shoitld be ground on both sides, so as la 
be □pique, inOtherrespeCtE like the metal plates Killi 
the firadualiona, with a hols >« tha leple auependtlMm 
by any thing that may be thought suitable, and for stfe- 
ty of larrbge packed in wooden cases. Atthoiijjh every 
ifisirumeni maker is acquainted with the method of fill- 
ing tlie tubues, it may not be amiss to remind hinii IliSl 
after ihiy are fi^ed with merctiry which should be dis- 
tilled, the operation ofhrating 10 ebulliljon shoulil bt 
repeated twi£c or thrice letting them settle a while escli 
tin\e, but the last, for those closed after ilnce hritini^ 
■reunf'i fund to contain air aitiong the particlnoT 
mercu'r, afterwards discovered by iriermin^orinttri- 
lng the iitstrtinients, the Colomii either Separates, Of 
conlinnes su^endtd, which could not be the cue un- 
le*ii there waa air included. 

n huevtr has paid any attention (o mcleoMltiiy w'A 
readily perceive Ihe long prevailing custom erfplaCiiJ 
Ihermtmetcrri in tile shade, it most certainty not lite 
Wopermelhdd of finding the fertiperature oftbeatW*' 
iherei sUih as'is elperienoed by all people in t»* sim* 
itace, at (he Mme time, uho art exposed ro biJth Mti 
iiyd vitni.ihitis tkt true Itmptrahtre, in an openiptcJ- 
It would be just ks proper to place ihennometenintb'e 
lunor, aguinMaSoiith tfalliulind the cold of winter, 
II to place them in the ih*de ifi summer. To make' 
Mr eiperiiYienI, let an improved tbermomelM HtK ^ 
deaci ibed, or. any oihdr be suspended from S0«rt*# 
b*t erceted^BO an open greiQ.ifpowlMeteH 
had.deTichtd from every coDiljictingandrefleotiltpMH' 
Mance, then whktevrr temperature tlie luiraatiSing '<f 
may he of at the time of lAservation ttiltW: tsaimilArf"'- 
ted from the' glass to ihKAercury, for contrary to s Ii>l4 
received opinion, glasj If rightly considered, is the b<R 
and speediest eonduclor, if conducting means convey- 
ini; from ene thing to' Brother, but worsif ttSuntt of 
either heat or eold. To eall the effect petmeabilitTi 
would, in my opinion, be liD^pKr,' fM- itribU CsK fti' 
mercury would not be affVcled. In every instance 'be 
gl«(k must fint partkke of the cTiange, aotbatallo' 
we can have only a relative comparison. It ia *" 
doubtful. Whether t&e ptogreuof heal iipwardiC caa» 
correctly denoted by equal divisions onascak. 
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GBOLOBICAL SOCIETY. 



271 



TJie Barowuiar^ \ iof^ that there are abundance of tnateriak vhMn iho 

I have iRot secQ any nqtice takt-n by raen of science i Commonwealth for thiHorany other great undertMlcini^, 

of tlw; Baromettr bein^ aftcctid by a chuiige of Wnnper- i it is reBpectfully suggested that the names of iadividu- 

ature.by constant obi.er\ations on our in.-.ttuiTients,tvery 1 uls in each county, who are willing strenuously to em- 



10 or 12®, either in summer or winter wdl indic:ite onr 
tenth of an inch, up or down, curre^ponding with the 
temperature. On the approach of cloudy weather, our 
Barometer rises to an uncommon height, then begms 
immediately to fall, before rain or snow commences, 
thia teems to hare some likeness to the Tulgar opinion 
of the air being heavy in cloudy weather. Whether 
the mercury be rising or fiUliog* by giving the frame a 
gentle tap, will jnake a change somttimes of half a 
hne, I do not know what the cause is, unless there be 
aSr in the tube above the column uf mercury. 

Both I'hermorpeters and Barometcra oMght to be 
hung perpendicularly in an open ^lace with lines at- 
tached to their lower ends tobe fastened by weights or 
pina iu the ground, to prevent them from being toased 
i^o^t hy the winda. 

It is to be wished that the above Imperfect hints may 
draw the attention of men of science and abilities to a 
farther consideration of the subject. 



bark in it, be collected, and that measures be immedi< 
ately taken to call a public meeting at some central 
point, to draft a constitution and elect officers for a Gvh. 
logical Society ef Fennsylvania. 

PETER A. BROWNE. 

Philadelphia, Sept 27, 1830. 

OC^he pr'mters of newspapers in Pennsylvai^a are 
requested to publish this. 



ELECTION OF MAYOR. 

On the 19th instant Brhjavik W. RicBAana, Esa. 
was unanimously elected Mayor of this city for the en- 
suing twelve months, by the Select and Common Couv 
cils. 

Tlie following is the address which the Mayor made 
tothe City Councils on the ocession of his election on 
Tuesday last. 

Gentlemen of the Select and Common Coundla. 

I am deeply sensible of the honor you have confer^ 
red on me. If your selection may be decreed ie aocord* 
anoe irith the will of your constituent^ it afforcU me 
the highest aati^faction the case is auceptible of— -I meet 
the duticHof the office with great reKance on the virtue 
a;id intelligence of this community. Upon the mutual 



CUBOJjQGlCAL SOCIETY* 

The subscriber avails himself of this ^vorabte mo- 
ment, when science is^beginning to take deep root in the 

sme, to renew the proposition made by him a few years > .- ^ , « ^-. j *.,. .^ . 

since, of forming a Geologiatl Society in Pennsylvania- i '^O'^P*'^''^"'" o^^^^'c oncers m enforcing, and oftheati. 
The advantages of such an institution to the country at \ z«"» >" confbrmmg to the lav^s* dependi the MicceSf of 
Isrge, and particuhirly to this Commonwealth, are 'too "^^^f admmistrat^on-l confidently expect, therefore, 
obvious to require much argumentative enfurcemrnt. M^unngmy period of serv.ce. the countenance and sup- 
The encouragemenfit would give to institute in each P^rt of all my fellow citizens, whatever may be their 
county "Cabiskts of Natural Scikncf,** in imitation Pa»'<^a'*»t'"'s «>r predilections; not doubting, that whije 
of the admirable plan which was so-netimc since adopted I J»»» indi-penaible obligation of the mayor to enforce the 

ty and «^ich has laws^ is recognised ihry will recollect that it is equally 



in Philadelphia city and Chester county, 
been, so successfully followed in Uucks, ^lAptgomery, 
and other co^^ties, would, independently of alt other 
considerations, be a sufficient inuucemeivt. But it must 
be borne in mind, that a State Geological Society would 
be the bfest possible organ for concetitfating an4 dissem- 
insting the uselul inforoHition collected by thf so highly 
meritorious County emporiumsof k.nowled;(^ei of collect- 
ing together and comparing the specimens of rocks, and 
curious minerals, and fbssin, found in the various dis- 
trkjts, alifl of preparing the wRy fer a goologica) jiurvey 
of the state. 

Pennsylvania has been acknow1ed.<ed by the best in- 
formed travellers, and others, to be one of the most fa- 
vored sp«ts upon the globe, in point o£ cDiAeral i^ealth; 
hut, strange aa it may appeaj^ It is no le^ true, that the 
principal part ofth^iuformation upon which this opinion 
isfounded/is derived from fortuitous occurrences. Nearly 
all we know of our immense resources in irott, anthracite, 
hitominoaiscQal, salt, Ume,capper, lead* &c« &c. has be en 
obti^ned, comparatively speaking, without any exertion 
on our behalf. Of what Qther treasures arc hidden in the 
bowels of the earth, or what precious minerals our farm- 
ers are daily stumbling over in ignorance npon its sur- 
face, we kfiow about as mocfa as we do of what iahap- 
pcnijigui the moon.- In the mean time the tide of migia- 
tipQis yearly rolling over the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of valuable lands unsettled in 
Pennsylvania, to flow upon and fertilize coantries mueh 
leM favored than euni in these respects* A Geological 
survey would espoec these imo^nse resources to broad 
dtfif lighl^ and would have a tendency, more than any 
other circumstance, to arrest the unnatyral current of mi- 
gration, and thus not only enrich our fiirmert, and other 
HMdhoiders, but re|ilenish the public coifers, and ena* 
bWtbe Legiakture to procf e4 vigorously in the grand 
systepa of Lnternal Improvement in which the state has 
engaged. It might be a(;lded that by directing the pub- 
lic mind to objects of gi^tat state interest, it would pro- 
bably be weaned fromthe preient triBiag cabals that 
ere creating too much agitation.aiMiipAn(u>H>Or. K^ow- 



the duty of the citizen to conform to them. 

Gentlemen — This is the only occasion, on which, by 
the organization of the city government, I am permited 
the pleasure of personal iotervieir with you in your offi- 
cial capacities* Permit me then to suggest that the 
operation? of your police will be greatly strengthened, 
and the convenience and satisfaction of the citizens 
gfreatly promoted by a revision, Improv^ent and more 
simple atra«|ptmciii of the acta of assembly and ordi- 
nances relating to the government of the city. Many 
of them were passed at a very remote period, and are 
inapplicable to the present advanced pbpiilatioa and 
condition of the city, some are obscure and indefinite, 
and others apparently contradictory in Oieir provision^. 

I leave the suggestion to your better judgments, and 
shall always be prepared to carry into effect such regu* 
lations as yvHi may deem for the public advantage. 

FBAMCI3 CHILD. 

We ve^trrday aonou<iced the death of Francis Child, 
Ksq. at Burlington, in the state of Vermont, at which 
Mr C. had resided for several years. We copy from 
the Free Press the following notice. 

Mr. Child was bom m pyiadelphia, Oct 23, 1763. 
having lust hi^ father at an early age, that venerated 
patriot John Jay took hin\ under his protection and was 
his friend and patron in afterlife. By Mr. J. he was 
put to school at Sopuft, N. Y. where be continped^ till 
that town was burnt by the Britisli Troops^— when his 
patron secured for him a midshipman's birth on board 
one of the first ships of war built by the American Go- 
vernment, but owihg^ to delicate health Mr. Chrlds did 
not take his warrant. He afterwards placed him as an 
apprentice to Mr. Dunhip, Printer«AtPhiladeWa,and 
by him was subsequently sent in the service ^the U. 
S. Government with a printing estaolishment into Vir- 
ginia, and was at Charlottsville whentbe Virgiaia l^e* 
gtslature, then in Scssiea there, waa surprised by 
Tarkon with hiA troop' of Horse, but made his es- 
cape with Mr* Jeffiprsqn, Patrick Henry apd otherf to 
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EDITORIAL ll&liARKS. 



[Oc^itt 



CArter's mounUin* On the termiRation of the war of 
the Revoliit'ron, Mr. C. settled in the city of New York, 
where having obtained ii printing' establishnnent by the 
ai(i of Dp. Franklin, he commenced March Ist, 1785, the 
publication ofihejfirH daily paper in that city, under 
the title of ••The New York Daily Advertiser, by Fran- 
cis Childs & Co. No. 17 Duke street, one door from the 
corner of Old slip and Smith street, price four cents," 
and continued its publication undr r the same title till 
1795. In 1796 he was appointed Consul at Genoa by 
Gen. Washington, but did not accept. He was after- 
wards for several years employed by the {government 
aa an ag'ent in France and Germany. 



it would be supererogatory to suggest one. It will be 
matter for the discretion of the Committee , to whom 
the subject may ultimately be referred, after a close 
and comprehensive examination of the various sjs« 
tems in vogue. 



THE REGISTER* 

OCTOBER 23, 1830. 



The Atlantic Souvenir for 1831, though for some 
time printed, has just been issued or published by Carey 
& Lea. It is a beautiful little volumcf the engravings, 
type, and paper are worthy representations of the pres- 
ent state of the arts in this country. Several of the for- 
me r deserve high praise for the taste and skill with 
which ,they are executed. All are superiori but the 
four plates by Ellis, 'The Marchioness of Carmarthen,' 
by Illman & Pilbrow, and the two plates by Kearney, 
will be distinguished from the rest. 'The Marchioness 
of Carmarthen' is striking and elegant, and Mr. Keaf- 
ney's 'Arcadia/ is a rich and lovely represcnUtion. — 
Such engravings as those by Mr. Ellis, particularly 'The 
Shipwrecked Family' and 'The Shipwreck,' are seldom 
seen in this country — they would do honour to any of 
the English Annuals. The masterly style and exquisite 
finish of this gentleman's productions have given him an 
envukble repuUtton as an artist. Of the hterary part 
we may observe, that the names of the contributors, be- 
ing with few exceptions introduced, have the effect of 
disarming criticism. Some of the prose artioivs are pret- 
tily written, & ease & sprightliness characterise several 
of the poetical pieces. 



In the present number will be found some interesting 
facts respecting the outdoor poor, supported by the pub- 
lic in this city, and under the care of the Guardians.— 
Such facts we deem very important in the formation of 
theories respecting the melioration of the condition of 
the indigent^ and we could wish that more of then 
were in possession of the public 



In the proceedings of 'The Society for the promotion 
of Public Schools,' this sUU must take a lively interest. 
The memorial which forms a part of what we publish 
of their recent transactions, embraces many facU not 
generally known, as to the real destitution of the means 
of learning underwhich large sections of this rich and 
flourishing Commonwealth, labours. Of this alarming 
sUte of things, it would be wrong that the legislature 
and people should remain ignorant i and it is hoped 
that representations such as are here made, will be in- 
strumental in correcting the evil. Conflicting opinions 
exist respecting the meat eligible means for the accom- 
plisbment of this great endi but we earnestly deprecate 
the interference of party with this question so import- 
ant to our character and destmation as a people. The 
•iUy schemes of Skidmoce, Ming & Co., of Fannjr 
Wright md others, are properly adverted to in the me- 
morial for the purpose of convincing the kfisteturc that 
the petitioners in approaching them, do it with just no- 
tioas of the subject, and that they discard any connec- 
tion with the doctrines mainUined by the enthusiasU of 
New York. As to the particular syvtem to be adopted 



We extract the followingfrom the 184th No. of the 
Pennsylvania Evenjng Post, a paper published in this 
city during the revolutionary war. It is dated Msrch 
26th, 1776, a period when many 'good men and tnie' 
doubted the expediency of the measures taken by the 
daring spirits who directed the public affiurs. Eventi^ 
however, have not shown the Bishop of St. Asaph l» 
be a prophet. 

<*People of America. — Brethren, Countrymen and 
Fellow Fr eennen. Be member the words of your ilktf' 
trious and disinterested advocate, that great citiaen of 
the world, the Bishop of St. Asaph. *The endeavours 
to Hparate the interest of the Colonies from that of 
Great Britian should be received with the indignation 
that is due to the artifices of factious men, who wish to 
grow eminent by the misfortunes of their country. Even 
in that fbture state ofrndtpendmcy^ which mmt among 
them ignorantly wish for, but which for their true hite- 
rest can never be toe long delayed^ the old and prudent 
will often hek Imtk on their present happiness with re. 
gret, and consider the peace and security, the state of 
visible improvement, and the brotherly equality, which 
they enjoyed under their mother country, as the true 
golden age ofjimeriea.** 



The proposition of Peter A. Browne^ to form a Ge*' 
logical society in this state, merits respectful oonsideiv 
tion. Several estabfishments of a Io<hil kind have been 
commeneed in different parts of the commonwealth, andi 
one lately in Montgomerj cenaty, mainly, we thmk^ 
through his instrumentality. Fh>m the inteOigenee sod 
zeal of the gentlemen connected with the latter institu- 
tion, we nay expect that its researches wUI be attend* 
ed with results interesting to the cause of natursl sci» 
ence. A general institution for the whole sute te 
which the societies of the counties might report, ssa 
comnM>n head, would concentrate the knowledge of die 
different seetions, and thus prove a means of funeral in 
terc oorse and mutual benefit in imparting to all the pe« 
cuTiaritiesofeach. We ourselves, flrom conviction sf 
its utility, ventured some time nnce, to suggest the pi^ 
pricty of forming a iSko/f CahmeitX Harrishurg, and to 
that end, that the engineers and othen engaged upon 
thesdifferent canato and rail-roads,8hou1d he required to 
furnish specimens of such minerals as might be found in 
the proftecntion of their works. See our views at lsige» 
on page ir of 3d Tolame. 
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BXTBACT TBOX 

NOTES ON A JOURNEY, FROM NEW HAVEN, 

TO MAUCH CHUNK, 

J9nd other Jnthracite JRegioru — hyPrqftuor SiBiman, 

RIDE TO EASTON. 

From Elissbethtown point we pasted through Spring- 
field* tnd Morristown, a part of the classic ground of 
the revoludoo. At the Utter place, the house which 
was the bead quarters of Oen. Washinji^on while the 
army by three miles south, on the decliyuy of the moun- 
tains, is still shewn. Here the troops remained tted- 
Ikatly enGampe<I, during the tremendous winter of 1779- 
80, when their tents were of^en buried in the stiow, or 
overturned by the tempests of that dreadful season. To 
this strong hold, Washington retired after the success- 
fill battle of Princeton, ai^ thus secured the advantage 
lie had won. 

Morristown is a handsome inland town, situated in the 
anidstofa beautiful country, soon to be enlirened by 
the commerce, which will now through the Morris ca- 
nal,, now drawing near to its completion) this will con- 
neot the Delaware, at Easton, with Newark bay, and of 
course with New York, to which city the important pro- 
due* of the Lehigh coal mines will then be transported 
with the same ease as to Philadelphia. Morristown 
U twenty eight miles from New York. From this place 
to Scbooley's mountain the fiK^ of the country is both 
grand and beautiful. Meadows of intense verdure, or- 
chards, and mountaina with rich, forests, are constantly 
in view. At Morristown, we leave the trap and sand- 
stone country, which cover the middle region of New 
Jersey, and fragments of primitive rocks begin to be 
abundant, especially on Scbooley's mountain; none how- 
ever were observed in place, but they might have been 
uonoticed in the obscurity of a rainy day, and of a cur- 
tained coach. We had no time to search for the zircon 
crystals, or to taste the mineral waters, which have here 
gained conaide'vable celebrity. From Scbooley's 
asountain to the Delaware, thebeauty of the country 
constantly increased. We rode between two bar- 
riers of mountains, which attended us with great regu- 
larity, but at such a distance as to admit of wide fields 
betwceni these fields were covered with luxuriant grass 
and wheat, and being kept in fine order, were a con- 
stant subiect of admiration. The descent of a long and 
•teep hiU with a high precipice on the right, at only a 
few feet from the coach, one of whose wheels was lock- 
ed fbr saliBty, birought us, at dark, to Easton, and to the 
eigovment of Pennsylvania hospitality aud plenty. 

j£^ 13.— A view from the heights in and about 
Eaaton, includes the Delaware, which is here a roaring 
rapid river, with bold and precipitous banks, the pic- 
tvreaque Lehigh and its attendant canal; fine verdant 
slopes, and an ancient respectable town, built princi- 
ptSiy of stone, with a population of 3500 to 3000. Eas- 
ton was, in former times, the seat of many Indian trea- 
ties, and was one of the usual channels oif communica- 
tion between the eastern colonies and northern Penn- 



* * In whose ridaity there was a sharp battle during 
the revolution. 

VoL VI. S5 



syWania.* It has in its vicinity, a fine serpentine form- 
ation; and the beautiful cabinet of Dr. SwifV, presents 
that mineral in distinct crystals: it is of the variety call- 
ed noble serpentine, which appesrs thus clearly enti- 
tled to rank as a distinct mineral species. In Dr. 
SwiA!3 well selected and well arranged collection there 
are splendid crystals of zircon found in this vicinity, 
and the most besutiful cryslalizcd mica in long prisms 
of six sides. We were indebted to the kindness and 
intelligence of several of the gentlemen of Easton for 
much valuable local information. 

RIDE TO MAUCH CHUNK. 

We passed betwen Nazareth and Betblehem,f the 
two most celebrated establishments of the M6ravi»nsin 
this quarter, and regretted that we could not theh see 
them; for we were m a private carriage, which, as the 
roads were heavy, was merely able, without stopping 
Or changing horses, to convey us, in one day, to the 
celebrated coal mines on the Lehigh, thirty six miles 
fi'om Easton. On our way we passed throup^h a most 
beautiful country, a continuation of the rich valley 
which we had, the day before, so much admired in 
New Jersey. The farms were adorned with the finest 
grass and wheat; the latter in very extensive fidds, cul- 
tivated by a German population; females were often ob- 
served labouring on the farms, and even in some in- 
stances holding the plough and governing teams of 
horses. When we observed them working vigorously 
in the gardens and at the wood piles, they discovered 
no embarrassment at seeing strangers, and doubtless 
from habit they felt none. The Pennsylvania Germans 
are very industrious and thrifty farmers, but with some 
honorable exceptions, they in general, undervalue ed« 
ucation and knowledge, ^ and are quite satinfied to go on 
as their fathers went before them, and they almost sy»> 
tematically shut their eye* against the lights of the agei 
but they are truly a stable population. 

Many mountain scenes engaged our attention, par- 
ticularly as we approached the gap in the Blue Ridge, 
through which the Lehigh passes. This mountain range 
stretches for many miles, in a straight line to the rirbt 
and left, presenting a regular barrier, fringed with for- 

* Most of the emigrants from the east to the valley of 
Wyoming, travelled through the country on the higher 
branches of the Delaware, and left Easton to the south. 

f On our return home, by the way of Philadelphia, we 
passed through these beautiful towns, but as we merely 
stopped for refreshment, a hasty walk through the 
streets of Bethlehem afforded only a transient opportu- 
nity of admiring this charming spot. The stability order 
and neatness of the town, are sufficiently remarkable* 
and bear testimony to the industry and order of the ex- 
cellent people that founded it: its female seminaiy is a 
conspicuous object, and the scenery as we descend from 
it to the Lehigh, which (here a full flowing stream,^ 
winds among lovely hills and meadows, is not surpassed 
by the -finest park and forest scenes of EngUnd, to 
which it bears a g^eat resemblance. 

# In the taverns they offered wddfrroytd,- it derives 
italiiUparexeelkneet from the whiskey or cider brandy, 
which, in the proportion of three orfour galloni, if add« 
ed to each barrel of cider. 
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est trees, and wooded on the entire slope, which was 
as steep as it could be and sustain the wood upon its 



•idps. As we U)prca€he4 Ue gap, the vi*w !»ecaTae can»l %nd sUU waloprir^ auMatipi^ nwHdtpRnd ^ 



nul, as the river, made still by the dan, answers the 
purpose very well. The comparative advantages of' 



very b^utiKil, and at we entered u by the side of the 
1L.ehfgh and of the fine dinal upon the left of its bank, 
the mountain ridge, here cleft from top to bottom,^ and 
rising apparently a thousand feet, presented, on either 
h^Ari, a promontory of rocks and forests, rising very 
abruptly, and formin|^ a combination botli grand and 
beautiful. The passes of rivers through mountains are 
almost invariably picturesaue, and it is always interest- 
ing to observe, how faithfaUy the rivers explore the 
^ftt in mountain barriers, and impelled by the power 
of gravity, wind their way throuj^h rocky defiles and 
pursue their untiring;^ course to £e ocean. It is com- 
mon to apeak of auch passes as being formed by the 
riyers, which are oAen supposed to have burst the bar- 
riers And thus to have shaped their own channel. I'his 
may have happened in some peculiar cases, and there 
are doubtless many instances where the lakes, of which 
many mus^ have been left at the retiring both of the 
primeval and of tlie diluvial ocean, have worn or burst 
away their barriers, especially when composed, as they 
must often have been, of loose materials. But with re- 
ppect to roost rocky passes of rivers through mountains, 
there appears no reasoa whatever, to believe that the 
paters nave torn asunder the solid strata; a more re- 
pistlets epergj must h%ve been requi^te for such an 
eflfect, and we must therefore conclude, that the rivers 
^ave, in most instances, merely flowed on through the 
lowest and least obstructed passages; their channels 
they have doubtless deepened^ and modified, often to 
an astonishing degree, but they have rarely formed 
them through solid rocks. Soon after passing Lehigh- 
ton, a littje village three miles from Maucb Chunk, we 
entered another pass, which the Lehigh makes through 
the mountains. It is not like the former a section of 
the barrier; it }s rather a long circuitous gorge between 
two barriers, which, although they pursue a winding 
course, still preserve their parallelism; and their feet, 
near Mauch Chunk approach so near to each other 
that there is only room for the Lehigh and the canal on 
t^e one side, and for a road cut into the mountain on 
the other; it isso narrow that the river is almost within 
reach on the right, and the mountain rocks are qjuite so 
pn the lef], 

MAUCP CHUNK. 

Th€ Rivar ami CtmaL 

At evening, we found a fine hotel in this wild gorge, 
where there is scarcely room for the house, which, in 
the rear, is oferhiing by the mountain, while the roar- 
ing Lebigh rushes by in front. This roaring is increas- 
ed by a dam, which with many others, was erected'some 
yesrs ago, for the purpose of improving the navigation 
bv producing still water above; the arks passed through 
sluices which could be opened and closed at pleasure, . 
and were not expected to return, being broken up and 
sold at their places of destination, Since the construc- 
tion of the caftaf, the dams have a more limited use, al- 
though they still answer a vatuable purpose in some 
parts of the river, by producing still water, and there is 
in such cases a towpath along the bank, so that the riv- 
er becomes a substitute for a canal; the latter is howev- 
er here chiefiy relied upon, snd it is obvious that in a 
river so rapid and turbulent as this, requiring for the 
purpose of making still water, numerous dams at very 
short intervals, such an arrangement must, be inconveni- 
ent, and therefore, a canal has been constructed at 
gteat expense along its banks, and that not only be- 
cause It admits of navigation both up and down stream, 
but also for safety and certainty; for property sunk in 
it, (a rare occurrence compared with the frequent acci- 



titely vpon the «ircuiDSti|nc«i qf pai^icids^ nvfrs; hdd 
the Lehigh been a quiet stream, with a gentle descent, 
and few obstructions, so that a dam would have mads 
still water for many SMles above it, and therefore a few 
dams, with long intervals, would have answeced tbs 
purpose; then, by short canals and locks, enabling boats 
to pass securely either way, up stream or down, withr 
out encountering the danger of sluices, a secure and 
desirable navigation might have been obtained, as it now 
exists far ten miles in that river. The experiments thst 
are now making in various parts of the United States, 
will enable the public to judce which mod^ is prefeim* 
ble, in particuhir cases, and when to combine both 
niodes, by preferring the one or the olber, in diflTereDt 
rivers or in different parts of the same river, as circiiiD- 
stances may require. 

The canal aJong the Lebigh is a noble work; th^ 
banks are firm, and lined chiefiy with stcMte; the locks 
are twenty two feet wide» aAd oae koiidred long, and 
are constructed of hewn stone, laid \m bydrattiic ce« 
ment, and faced with plank. This canal, which is six* 
ty feet wide at top, and forty five at bottom, with five 
feet water, follows the Lehigh to its junction with tbs 
Oekware at Easton« the distance is forty six miles, thir* 
ty six of canals, and ten of slack water pools* the wh 
cen( from Easton to Mauch Chunk is ttu«e hundred 
and sixty four feet, there are fifty four locks^ and nine 



At present, the eoal ia carri^ to Philadelphia la 
temporary flat boats, called arks, which at Bastea srs 
launched into the Delaware; butaa soon as the canal 
which is now constructing along the west bank of that 
river, is finished, which will be the present ssasoiii 
there wiU be a complete canal navigattya froni Msiieh 
Chunk, to Bristol, eighteen miles above Philadelphis, 
and the whole distance Irom the mine to Easton will be* 
fifty five milea4 including the rail wajr of nine miles on 
the mountain: the length ef the Delaware canal is suttr 
miles, so that the whole distance from liauoh Cbask 
to Philadelphia, is one hundred and twenty four niles. 
The improvements above Mauch Chunk are for a de< 
Bcending navigation only. 

SCENERY. 

M^y lo. — Fog and rain obscured the wild aceneiy of 
the valley, hut did net retard our visit to the mine. Ws 
ascended tlie steep which forms the tesHiinationof the 
Muuch Chunk mountain^ nearest to the viflage^ it it 
called Pisgitl), not without some propriety, for the view 
which it afiTords, although bounded on every side by 
near mountain ranges, is higblf interesting^ aad fonu 
a combination almost uniqee* 

The rail road on the mountain leading to the MSi 
and the chute as it is called, by which, at a great saglet 
the coal wagons descend to the Lehigh,. pneacncing s 
scene of busy industry, first attract your attention, sad 
then the aigzag defile in the mountains^ with the rapid 
river and the serpentine fsanaV which, at the remdler 
extremity, are out off from view by the winding co«ws 
of the double barrier; then* another gorge fafanchiagoff' 
from the first, strelohing away to the right, enlivenrd 
by a rapid rivulet, and containing on one narrow street» 
most of the dwelling heuees of the vsllsge4 Uien, anoth- 
er turn to the WU by whiohithe Lehigh pessesi at yoor 
feet, are scenes of active labo^ in con^tnicting, Isassh- 
ing and filling the eoal arks( in eaathig Jro^ for fbe quM* 
and rail way^, and in other modes of indostry fU^j^ 
to the local objects of the plai:ex on all side% the fnpd 
ridges and precipices of wooded mountains^ a thooMod 
feet high, grou|3ied in appsMnt confudoo^ and, ss «• 
saw theoH hung around wiUi the drapery of clouo^ 



dents in the river,) is easily recovered, h*it in the river 

it Is usually lost. Some dams are however still nccess|i- i and mist,^ sufficiently, broken to admit the s o nhrsist* 
ry in the river, to raise the water for feeding the canal, which tinned the ragged roanse»- of W^ •l^.*^ 
a|>d in some parts of the river there 19 fui n^^d of a ca- ' mountain hilges, with iris hues; all tfiese QMce^ f^ 
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•tftted A wA ination ol gfrsndeur, beaut j «ml rariety 
Hrelf surpasMd. 

TitB RAlLROAlJ.— THE CHUTE. 

Ma^ 14.— As we made two Titlta \o the mine on two 
iddce«iT0 days, the ob8€rvat'ion8 of both dajrs may be 
blended. 

The rait road cemrqeiuSefl at the Lehigh rhrer, and 
aicenda at the rate of one foot for three and an half of 
the skntf the whdle aacent to the top of the promonto- 
iy ia two hundred and fifteen feet and the sknt ia aeven 
iK^adred feet. This part is for the descent of the coal 
wagons from the main rail way to the river. There is 
at the tep ef the hill| a building, containing the machin* 
ery by which the coal wagons are eoveroeU in their de< 
•cent. The moat important part of it is a large cylinder 
or drum, revolving horizontally, an^ serving to wind 
the rope or small cahl6 which governs the wagons; the 
latter are rolled in by hand from the main rail way, and 
are placed in a correct line of direcrion with the inclin- 
ed plane, called the chute} tliia is effected by pushing 
the wagons upon a horizontal circular platform, lying 
even with the floor, and which by revolving horizon- 
tally on a pendicular axis, instantly brings the wagon 
' Into a proper position, from which they are launched 
Upon the inclined plane^ and then they descend by gra- 
vity; the rapidity of their progress is checked by tbo 
Weight of the ascending empty wagon, which being 
fastened to the other end of the rope, and itioving on a 
parallel rail way^ but on the same plane, necessarily runs 
up hill as rapidly as the loaded wagon runs down» and 
Urhen it arrives at the top, It is transferred to the upper 
tail way by turning the circular platform in the manner 
that has been described. Accidents have been rare in 
this descent, but the wagons have sometimes deviated 
or broken loose, and one man has been killed- They 
are now guarded against by a very simple, yet ingenious 
contrivance. The rail way i^ double until the most 
rapid part of the descent is passed, when both ways 
curve and unite in one. Should a wagon then break 
loose, its momentum will be so great as to prevent its 
following the curve and as soon as it reaches this spot 
It is thrown out, overturned and lodged on a clay bank 
fbffned for this purpose below. Farther down, a bul- 
%rark is constructed, overarching the rail way, in order 
to intercept the loose coal as it flies from the wagon. A 
key at the proper place makes each wagon take its oa'n 
road on leaving the common one. The delivery of the 
coal into the arks is effected by a contfivance, at once 
Yery aimple, ingenious and effectual. The ark, which 
la a li^rge flat bottomed boat or scow, lies in the river, 
at the foot of the inclined plane^ and the wagon, on ar- 
trving at this poin(, makes a sudden pitch into a down- 
ward cutve in the rail way, and a projecting bar that 
aecures the lower end of the waf^ii, which, (or (his pur- 
pose, is hung on a horizontal axis, knocks it open, and 
the coal slides down a steep woodrn funnel, into the 
ark; the impulse given to the latter by the falling coal« 
causes the flat boat to recede rapidly from the shore, 
and thua the coal is« without manual labour, spread even- 
ly over the bottom of the ark. The arks contain each 



proper plaoesf they are pressed close together by ma- 
chinery, and then the nails are driven. There is also a 
machine for raising the boats from the floor, one edge 
resting upon it, so that the workmen can go under them. 
Although they will be aeon disused In this place, they 
may be useful elsewherei and the ingenious contrivancea 
by which they are so rapidly constructed may be ap« 
pitcable in other cases. 

THE MAIN BAIL W At. 

It has only one tracks and is nine miles long to the 
mine^ and eight miles to the highest point; ita branchea 
and sideling cuts are four and a half miles more; it de' 
acends at the rate of 100 feet in a mile. There are two 
places for turning out, made, as usual by a curved nil 
road lying against the main one, and forming an irregti- 
lar segment of a circle resting upon its ohora. The rail 
way ia of timber, supported by«ross pieces of the same, 
and the rail is shod on the upper aoid inner edge with 
flat bar iron. It was laid down with surprisii^ rapidityi 
for it was actually in use within a little more than three 
months from the time when the tiaaber was growing tn 
the fbrest * Its cost was something over 3000 dolhm a 
mile. 

A traveller makes the exeursionto the mine with veigr 
little fatigue, in a pleasure ear which is drawn on the 
rail way by homes, and the journey up occupiaa only 
one hour. Tou ean descend into the mine in the car, 
but it is usual to leave it at the auramit and d<M«eDd on 
foot. 

I'his great excavation is at the terminatiar^ and ntarif 
on the summit of the Mauch Chunk mountaip. Nothing 
can be more obvioua and intelligible than this mine^-*^ 
They have removed the soil and upperaurface of loose 
materials, and con\e directly down upon the coal or vpon 
the roclU which cover it 

GEOLOGICAL STRUCTUREi 

The geological structure of thi** coal formation is e*^ 
tremely simple. As far as we saw, the upper rock Is a 
sandstone, or a fragmentary aggregfatr, of which the 
paKs are more or less coarse or fine in different situa' 
tions. In this region there is much puddingstone and 
conglomerate^ and mueh that would probably be cslled 
gray wacke, by most geologists. In the mechanical ag- 
gregatesf which abound so much in this region, the parts 
are of every size, from that of large pebbles to that of 
sand. The pebbles are chiefly quartz, and eren in the 
firmest rocks th^ are usually rounded and exhibit eve* 
ry appearance of^ having been worn by attrition/ The 
cement appears to be a sificious substance, and the masf 
ea are frequently possessed of great firmness.^ Beneath 
this rock, there is usually some variety of ai^iUaceoua 
slate, which conmionly, although not universally, fbrma 
the roof of the toal: sometimes the sandstone is directly 
in contact with the coal, the slate being omitted; thie 
alatc also forms the floor. 

THE MtNE< 
The Mine at Mauch Chunk occupied an aliea o/moNi 
than eight acres^ and the excavation ia in platfonm or 
escarpments, of which there are in most placea two at 



three. The coal ia fairly laid open to view and liea Ui 
about twehre or thirteen tons; there is, at present, a loss stupendous masses, which are worked, under the epcA 
upon them at the rate of a dollar a ton, and they will be air, exactly as in a stone quarry. The excavation beinrf 



discarded this summer, as soon as the canal along the 
Delaware is finished, uid regular canal boats wiU be 
•obatltuted. 

The arks are compeied chiefly of pine boards, put 
tog^her in cross courses^ with siraigHt and smooth edg-< 
-eai and jofaii^ autfMiea, and aedored bjr na^ls. They 
mm made mrr rapHlyf usually the aairte' day that tbejr 
MW flllad mvtk ccel. Aatbey depend chiefly fbr the 
li^inncsi of theae veateb open the actfumcy of the joima, 
there ia aningenlouaeoaarivaiice used here, by which a 
long- loiner'a plain W, by a machine, drawn the lettgth af 
baarJ, at a single moveaMnt, and unavoidably produce s 
•eeqeqtiiiifhca, which of course fits another made in 



beinjf 
in an angular area and entered at different points by 
roads cut through the coal, in some places quite down 
to the lowest leveU it has much the appearance of a 

* Begen in January, IStT, and finished tn May fol- 
Ivwin^f mete than* 100,000 tons of coal have been trana- 
poflad upon it, and its use« during the time of the year 
when the canal was open, has never been interrupted^ 
a single week, since it was constructed. 

f Exceedingly resembfing the millstone grit« and 
'sandstones of tne English coal measures; on comparing 
the specimens from Penn, with these in a coUeotion reH 



cently received fW>m Mr. Bake well, (author of the 1^^ 
Hm «MDe> wcjtf ' When tbe beafdi are mile^ tn thttr I ogy) I can mak bo important difTerence^ 
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vast fort, of which the central area it the parade g^roond 
and the upper escarpment m the platform for the cmn- 
noD. The greatest ascertained thickness of the coal is 
stated at about fifty four feet; in one place it is supposed 
to be one hundred feet thick $ but that which ia fully' in 
view is genertlly from twelve to twenty or twenty five, 
and even sometimes thirty five feet. Several banks of 
these dimensions are exposed, interrupted only by thin 
seams of slate running parallel with the strata. The lat- 
ter are inclined generally at angles from five to fifteen 
degrees, and they follow, with very great regularity, 
the external form of the mountain. In some pluces, 
they are saddle, or mantle-shaped; in some positions 
they and the attendant strata are wonderfully contorted, 
twisted and broken, and in one place, both are in a ver- 
tical position, while at a little disUnce they return to 
the general arrangement. It is impossible to avoid the 
impression that some great force has disturbed the ori- 
ginal arrangement and either elevated or depressed 
•ome of the strata. 

The vmrioua entrances to the mine are numbered. At 
No. 3 there is a perpendicular section through all the 
strata down to the floor of the coal, and the graywacke, 
the slate and the coal are all raised on edge; the strata 
are in some phtces vertical, or cnrved, or waving, and 
they are broken in two at the upper part and bent in 
opposite directions. 

Has subterranean fire produced these extraordinary 
dislocations^ It would seeni to fiivour this view, that 
the graywacke has, in some places contiguous to the 
coal, the appearance of having been baked; it appears 
indurated; it is harsh and dry, and it is inflated with ve- 
sicles, as if gas, produced and rarefied by heat. Was 
struggling to escape. The appearance is, in these re- 
spects very similar to that which was described In Vol. 
XYII. p. 119 of this Journal, as exhibited in connexion 
with the tra|i rocks near Hartford, Connecticut, altho* 
it is less striking. 

It is obvious that whatever causes have produced the 
peculiar forms of these mountains and of their attendant 
strata, have given the same form to those of the coal. — 
Some figures will be annexed, sketched on the spot, by 
Mr. George Jones, from which the order and form of the 
strata will be easily understood. 

There are rail roads leading through the mine for the 
, purpose of conveying the coal to the main road, by 
which it is to pass pfT to the great rail way leading to 
the river; and the refuse coal rocka and rubbish are also 
made to dcacend in car^ by gravity, to the different 
points by which such materials are discharged down 
the side of the mountain. These rail ways are contin- 
ued over the valleys, and the rubbish being thrown 
down at the end and on both sides has already formed 
about a dozen artificial hills, shaped like a very steep 
roof and terminating almost abruptly in a great descent 
(hundreds of fec^) down the mountain. These cars 
are guided, each, by one man, who at the proper place 
steps off*, knocks open the end of the car, and thus the 
load falls.* 

Besides the incombustible rubbish there is small and 
inferior coal enough here to supply the fbel of a great 
city for many years; the pieces are however, too small 
and too much mixed with stone to be worthy of trans- 
portation to a disUnce; but could they be employed in 
any local manufacture, such as that of'^bricks or of lime, 
they would turn to great account. 

We were pleased to observe that in the village of 
Mauch Chunk they employ the small coal in burning 
lime; it does not choke the furnace, because ^the firar- 
ments of limestone, being angular and of conaiderable 
size preserve the cavities necessary for ventilation. 

As bricks are made abundantly and of such excellent 

* In some instances the cars have run off from the 
end of the rail way, and the men who govern them have 
been thrown down the mauntain, but as they fall among 
• rubbish the accidents bara not proved fatal 



quality near Philadelphia, it ia not probable that tbcy 
coold be carried to that city from thia distance^ bat p^- 
haps the time may come when it can be done with ad- 
vantage, or when they will be needed for towns thst 
will rise in this region. Clay appeara to be abundant 
here and of good quality, and were it worked up with 
the refuse anthracite, especially with the dust, as re- 
commended by Dr. Meade,* it might be a source of much 
advantage. 

Two new minea have been recently opened within a 
mile of the large one : they are very promtaing in their 
appearance, and in connexion with that now wrought 
they preaent an inexhaustible supply of fuel. 

DESCENT FROM THE MINE. 

The coal ia conveyed to Mauch Chunk village, in 
wagons runninr upon the rail way. FouKeen of them, 
containing each one ton and a half of coal, are coo* 
nected by iron bars, admitting of a slight degree of mo- 
tion between two contiguous wagons; a single man 
rides on one of the wagons, and by a very aimple con- 
trivance, regulates their movements;^ a perpendicuhf 
lever causes a piece of wood to press against the cir- 
cumference of each wheel on the aama side of the car, 
acting both ways fi-om the central point between then, 
ao that by increasing the pressure, Jhe friction retards or 
stops the motion, and as all the levers are connected 
by a rope they are made to act in concert. The tra- 
veller is much interested in seeing the successive groups 
of wagons, moving rapidly in procession and without ap- 
parent cause they are heard; at a considerable distance, 
as ihej come thundering along with their dark burdens 
and give an impression of irresistible energy * at a suit- 
able distance, follows another train, and thus 300 tons, a 
day and some days three hundred and forty tons,f are 
regularly discharged into the boats as already described. 
At first they descended at a rate of fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, but they were obliged to reduce the 
speed, as it injured the machines, and by agitating and 
wearing the coal, involved the driver in a cloud of 
black dust. The empty wagons are drawn back by 
mules; fourteen wagons to eight mules; twenty-eight 
mules draw up forty-two coal, and seven mule wagons, 
and the arrangement is so made that the ascending par- 
ties shall arrive in due s<Mon at the proper places for 
turhing out. The same is true of the pleasure ean^ 
which are allowed to use the rail way; only they roost 
not interfere with its proper business, and ahould they 
do It, it would be at their peril, as they might be crumb- 
ed by the momentum of the descending wagons. When 
they happen to be caught out of their proper place, the 
drivera make all possible haste to remove them out of 
the rail wav track, but they carefullv avoid these meet- 
ings, and they rarely happen unlesr the cart go oat of 
their proper time. 

The mules ride down the rail way; they are furnished 
with provinder placed in proper mangers, four of them 
being enclosed in one pen mounted on wheels; and 
seven of these cars are connected into one group, so 
that twenty-eight mules constitute the party, which, 
with their heads all directed down the mountain, and 
apparently surveying its fine landscapes, are seen mof 
ing rapidly down the inclined plane, with a ludicrous 
gravity, which, when observed for the first time proves 
too much for the severest muscles. 

They readily perform their duty of drawing up the 

•Am. Jour. Vol. XVIU. p. IIS. 
t One day'twork Ut Mmuk Chumk^ hOwemSmrUt 
and haif poit fotsr P. Jlf.»Three hundred and fiwty 
tons of coal quarried at the Mines, loaded and* broogM 
on the rail road, nine miles-Hmloaded frons the wagons 
down the chute, and losded into boats. The bmdi for 
this coal oi/ M/^ the same day, and within the above 
mentioned time. Forty thousand feet of lumber sawed 
in one day and night. They create the fretfht, and 
build and load the vtiielt all on the lamt d^ 
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empty ears, butbtving^ once experipnccd the comfnrt of 
riding down, they appear to regard it as a right, and 
neither mild nor severe measures, not even the sharp- 
est whipping, can ever induce them to descend in any 
other way. 

The return of the traveller, in the pleasure cars, is so 
rapid thai it is not easy entirely to suppress the appre- 
hension'of danger; we performed the eight miles from 
the summit in thirty-three minutes; should an axe-tree 
break^-an accident which sometimes happens with the 
coal wagons— it would be impossible that the passen- 
C^rs should escape unhurt, especinUy in the turnings of 
the road and in places where trees, rocks and preci- 
pices allow no safe place of landing. All danger would 
however be avoided by checking the motion, so that it 
should not exceed eight or ten miles an hour: and this 
ia easily done in the same way as that practised in the 
coal wagons. Happily no accident has yet occurred. It 
would be prudent at least to require the manager to 
check the motion of the car at the steepest places; but 
these are the very situations where he chooses to make 
a display of cracking his whip and cheering his wheels 
instead of his horftes^ and the increased impulse, given by 
graTtty, as he rehizes the pressure of the lever, when 
the car springs forward, like spirited horses at the word 
of their master, makes the illusion almost complete.* 

On the whole, whether we regard scenery, science, 
comfort, amusement, or health, Mauch Chunk may be 
presented to every intelligent traveller as a point of pe- 
cidiar attraction and gratification; and its extraordinary 
combination of rare and strange features^ grouped in a 
wild and almost savage spot, partially softened and sub- 
dued into civilization and comfort by man, cannot fail to 
excite and satisfy an increasing public curiosity. 

There is here, a ^ ery ample and comfor* able public 
house rendered an agreeable home, by the kindness and 
intelligence of Mr. arid Mrs. Kimball. There are 
stages to Pottsville situated among the Schuylkill 
mines and to the Su^quehannah and Delaware rivers. 

At the Mauch Chunk mine the intelligent stranger 
is gratified by the urbanity and frankness of Mr. Hol- 
land the immediate superintendant, and at Mauch 
Chtmk village, every inrormation m»y be obtained from 
the head ofthe entire establishment for the mines and 
the ftavig^tion, Mr. Josiah White, than whom it would 
be difficult to find, in any country, a gentleman more 
perfectly master of his own arduous duties, or more 
courteous and interesting to the enquiring stranger. — 
His intelligence, perseverance, and energy, have been 
decisive in securing the success of the company, 
of which he is the head, whose expenditure of $2,500- 
000, now places them in » situation to give the fullest 
effect to their mining operations, and to secure the most 
extensive market for their invaluable coal. Mr. White 
states, in a published document, that their rail way 
alone has saved them $50,000 but that he does not 
think it economical, on account of the wear and tear, to 
travel on rail ways faster than six miles an hour with 
heavy loiids, unless with passengers and valuable goods, 
which will bear heavy tolls, so as to reimburse the ex- 
pense of repairsi which is of course greater as the mo- 
tion is more rapid. Still, he is of opinion that a rail 
road may be constructed sufficiently solid, strong and 
true to admit of a motion of sixty miles an hour for a 
•horttime. The lockage from Mauch Chunk to Bris- 
tol on ti^e water, is five hundred and twenty four feet, 
in a distance of one hundred and six miles, and 

III » ■ I 

* The proprietor informa u% that the pleasure cars 
generally do not. go so fast as it mentioned in the 
text; they are carefully and frequently inspected, and 
they are iBade of a strength which places them beyond 
the danger of brealcing by ordinary use; — when gtfing 
at the rate of twenty milet an hour they can be stopped 
vitlMi n ditluice of hty or one bamked h€t^ by the 
breaks nttacbtd to them. 



then eighteen miles to Philadelphia, make the whole 
distance one hundred and twenty four miles. 

i he qtuilitirs and peculiarities of the coal of the 
Mauch Chunk mine, commonly called Lehigh coal, are 
well known. I have »;iven afiivimrable opmion of it 
in this Journal, Vol. X. p. 341, and continued experi. 
ence since has confirmed my first inmression of its high 
value in producing an intense and lasting heat, espe- 
cially in the close drawing or chemical furnace for 
warming houses and other buildings. For this and si* 
milar purposes, the best quality of Lehigh or Mauch 
Chunk coal is unrivalled. There are however, here as 
well as in all the mines in the other regions, several 
varieties of the coal, of different degrees of ex- 
cellence, depending principally upon the presence or 
absence of foreign matter, chiefly earthy substances. 

Vegetable impressions are rare in the mines in Mauch 
Chunk.* 

NEW MINES. 

May 14.— In the aflernoont setting out on our wi^ 
towards the Susquehapnah river, Mr. White conducted 
ua to several new mines which he has recently discover- 
ed. We turned around the end ofthe Mauch Chunk 
mountain where it abuts upon the Lehigh, and follow- 
iiig the course of that river, here a roaring, turbulent, 
crystal stream, with the mountain range upon our left 
and the river on our right; after going two miles we de- 
viated and travelled several more upon the flank ofthe 
Nesqiiihoning mountain, which fornns a very acute angle 
with the Ma^ch Chunk mountain and is connected with 
it by a narrow and high valley, so that it may be re- 
garded as one mountain with a double converging 
ridge. Hereon both sides of a natural defile, called 
Room Run, through which passes a mountain rivulet, 
Mr. White has, dpring the present season, discovered, 
several new mines; five of tliem have been opened and 
five nM>re have been discovered and two of the latter 
have been partially opened. 

We visiied all ibe!»e places, and ij gives me pleasure 
to state, that the accounts of them, wiiich we have since 
seen published in the newspapers are perfectly correct. 
The beds are ofthe respective thickness of fifty, fifteen, 
fifteen, twelve and twenty eight feet; making, collect- 
ively « one hundred and twenty feet of solid coal; of tbo 
five pther beds two are stated to afford cool, one fifteen 
feet, and another thirty nine feet; it is thus ascertain- 
ed, that one hundred and seventy four feet of coal have 
been added to the resources ofthe company, and when 
the remaining beds shall be petforated there can be no 
doubt the entire thickness will exceed two hundred 
feet,f which ia almost three times that of the great mine 
at Mauch Chunck. Prom that place these new mines 
are distant between four and five miles^ they are about 
the same distance from the village of Mauch Chunk 
and are all included within a circuit of two or three 
miles; they open into one defile and will, be approach- 
ed from one rail road. 

The discovery of these mines is owing to the sagaci- 
ty and good judgment of Mr. White, who, reasoning 
upon the dip and direction of the mines at Maueh 
Chunk, was led to believe that the continuation of their 
beds ought to be found here, and his aucceis has giv- 
en a brilliant confirmation to his prediction, which rt- 
dounds the more to his honor, as t^e surface of thia re* 
g^on is very much obscured by enormoua masees of 

*JlfiiiicA CAtntiiB, is Ae Indian name, and means Bear 
M oun iam ^ as beara are said to have been anciently nu- 
merous there and are still found there, occasionally , m 
well as panthers. 

f Since the above was written, a letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. White, in which it is stated that eight 
beds bare been discovered since our viait. These are 
of 19, 10, 5, 30, 11, 6, 5, and 5 feet, and the tSTRregate 
now ateertained in this valley is 340 feet, more than fbut ^ 
timet the thickncft of the grett nint tt Maxell Choiik. 
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loose rocks and stones^ ^hich, in tf^eral placet where 
the coal ha48 beeu found, so entirely cover the surface 
with plies ot fragments, the fallen ruins of the moun- 
taint, that at 6r:it View, nolhinj^ seems less probable 
than the discovery of coal beds beneath. The saiperii* 
c'lal rocks are however of the same fntgmentary Compo- 
■itioR which prevails throughout these coiU regions.-^ 
Most of these mines are situated on declivities very fa- 
vourable for drainage, and a rsil road of very easy con- 
ptructioa over a very practicable country, will conduct 
the coal with gre^t safety and velocity to the company's 
establishment at MaucUi Chunk. This coal appears to 
be of the first quality and some of it, in the high lustre 
and perfection of its fracture, exceeds any thing that I 
have elsewhere seen* 

If there could be any doubt before at to the sufficien- 
cy of the, company's resources (which certainly could 
never have been the fact upon any rational view) there 
cannot now be any hesitation in saying that their mines 
are entirely inexhaustiblcf Among some sections of 
tht Lehigh mines taken by Mr. Jones, and which, with 
ft map of the Mauch Chunk mountain* will be appended 
to those remarks, will be found one illustnstin^ the pe- 
culiar formation of the great bed offif^yfeet in thick- 
ness and of the strata by which it is accompanied. It 
will be seen that the strata rise in the form of a half el- 
lipse* placed on end, with the curve uppermost, and 
thisi Is the form of the mountain of which they are a 
part. 

There is here themost striking appearance that these 
•tra!a haive been raised by force from beneath, and it 
is difficult to avoid the conviction that they were also 
broken at the top; for, at the upper bend of the stra- 
tum of coal, there is a huge rock, twenty feet in two of 
Its dimensions and iive or six feet in the other, which 
has been broken off from the roof rock, a graywacke of 
which it is a part,and fallen in. and the coal seems then 
to haveclosed all around and shut it in, on all sides ex- 
cept, that in one place, on the right hand a little be- 
low the top, the nipture is continued to the surface, 
and .that place was then filled ' and concealed by the 
loose rubbisii and soli, as was also the rock above. It 
appears to present a strong confirmation of the truth of 
the suggestions mafle in the notice of the Rreat mine at 
Mauch Chunk namely that an upheaving ft>rce exerted 
with vast energy, from below, has bent, dislocated, and 
broken the strata. 

BEAVER MEADOW MINE. 

Leaving the Nesqulhoning and passing a narrow val- 
ley, we now crossed the contiguous Broad Mountain, 
by a long and rathei* tedious ascent. We passed near 
the celebrated Wyoming path, wliich appears to be still 
used by foot travellers, as it anciently was by the In- 
dians in their joumies fWini the Lehigli to the valley of 
Wyoming, on the Susquehann:«h. lliis path is so well 
trodden, that from the Nesquihoning on the opposite 
-side of the valley, two or three miles off, we could dis- 
tinctly see it winding up the motmtain through the 
evergreen Ibrest trees, there, free from under wood^ 
sparsely soMttered, and having tail branchless trunks. — 
'I his path was once trodden by nations that now tread 
the earth no more, for, of all the powerful tribes that 
anciently hunted and warred among these rivers and 
-mountains, not an individual, so f^r as we can learn, re- 
mains. T^e Creekst the Cherokees and the Chock- 
taws wilt soon follow in their train, and if they find 
anotlior land, it will bo one from wbosa bourne no In- 
-discn wUl ever retu^.Niglit brought us to a soUury house 
Ml the midst of the vast motmtain morass, reclaimed in 
.|Mri to ftgrieultuMftnd called the Boaycr Meadow <douht- 
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f8ot^&t the old gentleman in a.neighboeMngeity, 
■wba Wft* unwilling to alter his fire plaoe, b(coiiMi«# the 
coal m'^ht be exhausted* and be might havdo alter it 
back again, may now proceed with safety, and rest 
ummtdf that the sun nnd the PeaniQrlvani» w Uhr Mi te 

. iftinmi nitt Imni out Wfetbci. 



less from the ancient occupation of this mgion, so ap. 

f)ropriate to their habits, by a race of animals, wbicb, 
ike the Indians, always disappear before thedomioiea 
of civilized man. 

Our humble house, made cheerful by the civility snd 
devotion of a nnost respectable and intelligent toily, 
gave us a comfarUble resting placet and early the next 
morning, May 15, we made as excursion to the Hemr 
Meadow coal mine. 

It is one mUe and a half iro«i the Berwick turnpike 
road upon which we were tmvelling from MMieb 
Chunk to the Susquehanna. 

This mine was opened in 1813 and as the tifle wu 
was contested, Mr. BeM:h of Salem, on the Smqueksn*' 
na, who claimed it, could not give a clear title till lasf 
winter, when lie gained the suit, and aokl ^e bundled 
and fifty acres to Judge Bamea of Philadelphia. A eoii' 
pany is about to be formed to carry on the busuiess sf 
the mine. A rail road is in contemplation either to tiM 
Schuylkdl or to tbe Lehigh . If to the Utter, it is said 
that it will be constructed down Beaver creek to tke 
Lehigh, and down the stream \o Mauch Clittnki tba 
whole length to be eighteen milea^ eleven to the Le- 
high and seven down that stream. Active etertioos see 
now making in Philadelphia^ to accomplish the oldest 
of working this mine and conveying ita coal to market 
It is well worthy of the effort The coel is univeiasl^ 
regarded as being of the best quality; all peisoas vbooi 
we heard speak of it agreed in that opinion; tbe appcsT' 
ance of the coal corresponds with that impressioa, aad 
its bui ning too, as far as we could judge by limiudep' 
portunities of observation. The mme le in the side of a 
hilli there is no roof or only a very thin one; it is work- 
ed, open to4he day like a quarry, it ia already fiur(f 
disclosed, and there is no apparent impediment to ob^ 
tai ning any quantity of the coi|l that otay be desiredw-^ 
The situation of the mine is not however much elevated 
above the general surface of the country in its vicisity 
but there is descent enough, as we were assiired,to cairy 
off the water. Smithy it is said, come a great distsocr 
to obtain the coal of this mine, because it is sofreeftoe 

sulphur and in every respect so good. 

• •••••••• 

The remainder of our ride to Berwick upon the Sm* 
quehanna twenty two miles, presented nothing mmt 
interesting than fine scenery of mountains^ valleyB sad 
defiles which were particularly conspicuousai we trif^ 
elled acrossthe ridges. We passed the Susquehannaapm 
a good bridge, and pursued our way, up the westera 
bank, to Longshore's ferry. While bur carnaiie vat 
ferried over in the large boa^ our little party psned, a 
mile above, in a skiff, and enjoyed, in a fine aftemosar 
the cplendid scenery, in a great bend of the river^ ibne* 
ing to the eye, a fine lake just below the Nantieoeke 
mountain, which here, on the eastern aide, comes dowa 
to the water's edge. Our ride on the weatero bank was 
rendered somewhat inconvenient by the unfinished ope« 
rations on the great canal, which is destined to conned 
the valley of Wyoming and ultimately the State of NeW 
York with the Union Canal, and rail road which fro0 
Middletown below, will proceed to Philadelphia. 

A ride of a few miles brought us, at night h\\$ to the 
valley of Wyoming^ and the next morning. May IT, '^ 
fine river, meadows, lulls and mountains, were illuiv^ 
nated by the sun, rising in a cloudless sky, aad ee 
found that the beauty and grandetir of of tke villey had 
not been exaggerated.* 
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JippnMmmt ky the G<ivemSr, 
Pr. N. W» temple, jt. of Laneastcr ee., to belli ap* 
praiier of the Pennsylvania CmmI end RaURoed. 

•Private letter to the Editor ainee hiatetiim* 
^Vor eur obaervations, while there, 1 referfe tke kit 
No. of thie JoumaV (Vol. zvur,) p. 3Q& The erderef 
time being of no importanee, thiit aeuuiMtfi «■• ^ ^^ 
aonaof coovemeBee» p«iblbbe4fiiit 
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Fwm tk$ PemUrieh MSS. 

Smith's bmtobt of t«b 

PROVINCE OP PENNSYliTATIIA. 

CriAPTER Via. 

[OOHTIVUKS YMOX rh€% 245.} 

FuHhar aetounUofGtorgt Keith' i Mporatiom, wUh tie 

Uitimon^ ofpuhUc Frimdt ctmmming himr-ikt pus- 

eeatmeni tftht Grand Juty^ and the semidka paper eon- 

iaining the rtamme efeommitimemi of teveralpenom* 

George Keith, notwitbataniling the ftdmoRttionf here 

contained, and c^er aff^ctienate endeavours, thsotigh- 

oat the whole eeurte of the ounagement of these niffairt, 

feena to have diacoyered t^ich a warmth of tpirii and 



Frieod's part towards hini» tHl at length he ehargcti- « 
mectuMfof faioisters with beinf^csme together to ehak 
Eereaiee^ end Deeeit, ami thai there voere more damnabk 
Hermieei^ and Doetrimee ofDeoUa among the Quakera than 
among any profemon of Prate^tanla. This being- mVnut- 
ed and read to him, 'tisiaid he did not deny ( and that 
he also tokl the Friends, who by appolntinent of ih« 
meetinftff went on a Ticit, to la^r before him the hurt he 
had done to the cause of truth, aa well an the personal 
abuse he had been guilty of to iMfny of his Friends;—- 
thai he traenphd upon thtfudgment cf the meeting ae dltt. 
Tb'mgs now growing daily worse and worse, and all 
probiibiKty of an accommodation ceasingt the meeting^ 
thoagnt It time for the credit of their christian testlmo* 



Waguage, aa rather bore the complexion of dimppoint- ny, to dechu'e to their friends and the worTH, that theT 



aent and madntsa of paity, than any chriatian endea 
Yoora, by patience, long safieiing and meekness, to ro- 
atore suoh as migh^ in his opinion, tmve erred. His 
aims however {ailing aa to the main point, at another 
meeting with him some time aAerwards, he openly 
avowed doctrines to the same effect with those before 
lelaled, and charged soaetal of b'ls beethnen roundly as 
to unsoundness of faith. Thomas Uoyd told him on 
behalf of himself snd others he had accused^ that they 
believed all thingathat were written in the ScriptuKs, 
concerning our Saviours birih,death,resurrect)on,SLC«in 
the outwanl. He smartly replied, but is it absolutely, 
and indispensably necessary to all, and every one of 
mankind, to believe it^ adding that unlets he did so be- 
lieve, he would not own him as his christian brother,b«t 
said, be might be a devout heathen. And at another 
meeting with him, he called I'homas Lloyd, whose un- 
weaned endeavours to serve htm, seem to have deserv- 
ad batter treatment, ''on impudent tnan, and*pUiful 
jpio^mor,'* asking him why he did not send him to gaol, 
telling him his back had long itched to be whipt, and 
that he would print and expose tlicm all over America, 
tf not over Europe. He also called one of the rongis. 
trates, known to be a modest peaceable man, an impu- 
dent rascal; and in a public meeting of Friends being in- 
terrupted when railing against them, he in a rage strip- 
ped open his breast and cryed out cut nuin cmhpe and 
fryme^ roast me, and eat me if you u/ilL A spirit of this 
sort was said to be observed in him, on his visit to ^aw 
England a few weeks before, where it was too mucK 
hia praotice in many places, to challenge disputes with 
Priests and otheipv and managed them with so mtich 
heat, aiHi aometimes insolence, where he thought he 
had any adTantage,that it was a certain indication he de- 
igned victory and vain glory, more than edification; and 
not having aufiiciently vented himself in controversy 
irith the New England men, he began with proposing & 
urging fresh regmations at home,sl turning the point of 
bis weapon oponlhose he then owned & called his friends^ 
first opened abaut church discipline. This happened 
some time belbre his difference with George Fitzwater 
and William Stockdale. He complained that there was 
UmgraU m alaekheae ih tht diseiplmef fbrtHe amendmeat 
of whioh he pceseated a paper to the meeting of minis- 
taraal the yiearly moetingi they not satisfied with it pro* 
poiad to aend it to. the yearly meeting at London, but 
Ibis ho rafiisedy saying'At ton^i rather let it drop. His 
proposal not being- oomplied with, according to his ex- 
pcctatio% be soon giew very uneasy, and it was observ- 
£d from that tiosa forward that he was more captioui, 
and ratlMT mede it bb business to piok up mattera of 
raproaebaa load the society with* This disposition 
gtaw4ipoQ him to such a degree, that he often exprsas- 
ed hia dlsplaasure and contmnpt^ piiblialy as weH as 
p|i«aiely imbaaobing Friends testimony, and way of 
pa'CMfaieg* whidigMeved manjF; fbr ragardlew of tht 
MKMir o£ hsapsofnMion, he stuck net to uttertbinga of 
that naittxe In pvblio mixed auditoiiesw This together 
whlsJiis own tedioas; dry and liihiesadisoaefses in meet, 
ings^ much lasseeed him ia the esteem of some^ who 
MeeehadfiBVeireividenoeof sMre than common r^ 
i^act t» hiWL. Tat tMnga> wa?e i fil i Hlj oerri«d efrJ 



had no unity with the said €Seorg« Keith, in Yhs present 
condition and way of proceeding, and aeeordingly pub- 
lished the fcdlowiag deelarktion. 

•*Tothe several monthly and quarterly meetings hi 
Pennsylvania, east and west Jersey, and eteewhere'as 
there may be occasioik 
'•Beloved Friemla; 

in tender leve ssid with spi^ bowed down befbre 
the Lord, is this oar salutation anto you; earnestly de- 
airiag your growth and daily pfreservation in the ancient 
troth, and in the simplicity of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our hope and breathings are that no 
insinuations or anies of the enemy,8hiM prevail to turn 
you asi(fo from yoor steadfiwtness, 6r to cause yoil to 
esteem lightly of the rock snd way of Ood's salvation 
unto you, but that you be kept in the Kght and fife 
which was snd is the Just manS path, to the end of our 
days| Amen! 

Now dear Friends, it is with sorrow of spirits and 
grief of souls, that we signify antt> you the tedious ex- 
ercise, and vexatious perplexity, we have met with in 
our hitc Friend George Keith, for several months past 
With moomini^and lamentat'ron do we ssy, how is thia 
mighty man fkllen! How is his shield vilely cast away, 
as the* he had not known the oil of the holy ointment! 
How shall It be told in Gsth. and published in ttte 
streets of Askslon! "Will not the daughters of the un> 
circumobed triumph, when they hear that he i* fallen 
upon the soaring mountains, snd from the high phtcea 
of IsaacP Whilst then wslked m the couhscT of God, 
and wcrt little in thy own eyei^ thy bow did abide In 
strength, thy sword returned not empty, fWrni the fat of 
the enemies of <;od, thy bow turned not back. Hit 
enemies were then vile unto thee, and his fblleirerB 
honolimble in thy esteem. Ofal how lovefy Wert thoti 
in that day, when his besuty was upon thee; and when 
his comlinem covered thee! Why should hn oraamentv 
exak thee whiah were given to humble thee befbre him' 
And how art thou fallen from thyfhret hue, and art be- 
cooie t re acher o u s to the spouse of thy yaaHkf Cimsider 
where thou art firflen, and repent and dofhy first woi1:s. 

But so it hashappened, Friends, lest any flesh shoald 
glory, but become silent before the lord, that this WMt 
frnmen/' man and instrument of renown in the hand 
of the Lord, whilst he kept Ms first habitation, and 
knew the Government over truth of his own spirit, and* 
witnessed the lame to be a bridle to bis tongue. Was 
then serviceable, both in pen and speech, to the 
churchea of Christ But now and of hite. It ii too obvi^ 
oos and apparent, that being degenerated fh>m the 
lowly, meek and peaeeable spmt of Christ Jesni^ and 
feamii cool in chanty and lovetowiads his brethren, be 
isgoneimo a spirit of enmity^ wrath, self<exaltatien, 
conteationi aad Jangling; and as a person without the 
fear- of God, before his eyes, and without regard toIHa 
christian brethren, and letting looae the reins to an ex» 
tmvagsfft tongue, be hath broken out Into many nngod^ 
ly speeches^ raMing aocumtions^ and passionate threat^ 
entfigs Rewards many of his brethren and ekiers, and 
that upon slender occasions. And when some ht chtis« 
tiaadat^ have laid befbre hioi Ms unsavory* word! and 
uanhfisihia Hamei ha hatk tfeated'them wHh neli vlla^ 
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worda, and abusire lan|fuage, such tt a |ierton of com- 
iDon civility would loath, ft hath been too fiequent 
with him, and that in a transport of heat and passion to 
call some of his brethren in the niini»tr3f, and other eU 
dcrs^and that upon small provocations (if any,) fools, 
ig'nurant heaibens, inBdels, silly soulo, lyars, hereticks, 
rotten ranters, miggletonians, and other names of that 
infitmous stsin, thereby to otirgricf,foaining out his own 
shame. And further his anger and envy being cruel 
against us, and not contenting himself with his harsh- 
ness against persons, he proceeded in bitterness of spir- 
it to charge our meeting with bein^ come together to 
cloak heresy and deceit; and publishing openly several 
times, that there were more doctrines of devils and 
damnable heresies among the Quakers^ than among any 
profession among the Protestants. He bath long ob- 
jected against our discipline, even soon after his com- 
ing among us, and having prepared a draught of his 
own, and the same not finding the expected reception, 
be seemed. disgusted. Since he hath often quarrelled 
with us about confessions, declaring that he knew none 
given forth by the body of Friends to hie eoHifactien^ and 
oAen cliarged moat of us of being unsound in the faith. 
We have oiTered in several meetings for hb satisfitction, 
and to prevent strife anMmgus, and for presenring the 
peace of the church, to deliver a confession of our 
christian fiiith, in the words of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the author of the Christian Hiith, and in 
the words of the apostles and disciples his faithful fol- 
lowers; or we w/Hild declare* our belief, in testimonies 
of our ancient Friends, and faithful brethren* who were 
generally received by us: or we would concur and agree 
upon a confession, and have it transmitted for the appro- 
bation of the yearly meeting here, or the yearly meet- 
ing at London; yea it was ofiered unto liim at the same 
time, that a confession concerning the main matters of 
controversy, should be given out of a book of his own; 
but all was slighted as insufficient The Lord knows 
the trouble which we have had with this unruly member; 
and the openness of our hearts, and well-wishes towards 
lum» notwithstanding his rage and violence against os; 
and of the endeavors of many in this place, to have 
gained upon him by a friendly converse, and by other 
means, not inconsiderable, to a brotherly freedom.— 
But our labour hitherto seems to be as water spilt upon 
a rock. And this meeting havijig orderly and tenderly 
dealt with him, for his abusive language and disorderly 
behaviour, he hath not only slight^ all applications of 
gaining him to a sense of his ill treatment, aiMl mis-car- 
rtagea, but in an insulting manner said to the friends ap- 
pointed bv the meeting to admonish him, that he trotnp- 
U the Judgment of the meeting under hie feet ae eBri, — 
And hath of late set up asepaiate meeting here, where 
he balh like an open opposer, not only reviled several 
Friends by eiposing their religious reputations in mixed 
audjiories of some hundreds, endeavouring to render 
them and Friends here, by the press and otherwise, a 
scocn to the proCscie and the aong of the drunkards; but 
he hath traduced and vilified our worthy travelling 
Friends James l>iokinsoa and Thomas Wilson, in their 
powerful and savory ministry, whose services is not only 
here, but in most meetings in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, well known to have a seal in the hearts of the 
many thousands of the Israel of God. He hath also 
within a few weeks appeared in opposition as it were to 
the. body of Friends, by putting on his hat when our 
wcU received and well reconsmended Friend James 
Dickinson was at prayer, and that in a meeting of near 
a thoulatid Friends and othera, and so going out of the 
meeting, to the peat disquiet thereof, and to the draw- 
ing some scores into the same opposition with him, by 
his ill example. And he thus persistinp^ in his repeated 
oppositions, hard speeches^ and contmned separation; 
and Uboring like an unwearied adversary, to widen the 
breach made by him, and so abusing some of the neigh- 
bouring meetings, by being as yet under that cover of 
being ovned by us. Wo are hereby brought tinder a 



religioui constramt, knd to prevent other roeetinp Of 
being further injured by him, togi%e forUi this testimo- 
ny, strained as it were from us, by his many and violent 
provocations, viz: That we cannot own him in such un- 
godly speeches, and disorderly behaviour, or in hn se- 
parate meetings, and that we disown the same ss pro- 
ceeding from a wrong spirit, which brings hito disorder 
inwurdly, and leads into distraction and confusion out- 
wardly. And until he condemn and decline the ssine 
we eannot recejve him in his public ministry, and wonld 
have him cease n> offer his gift, as such among us, sr 
elsewhere smong Friends, till he be reconciled to bis 
offended brethren. And aa to those firw of our breth- 
ren in the gift of the ministry, who are gone out with 
George Keith, into his unduiritable and dividing spirit 
(the miserable efiRccts whereof many of os have suf- 
ficiently knowA in old England and other parts.) Our 
judgment is, that whilst they continue such, they be- 
come unqualified to the work of the Gospel, as degene- 
rating frcnn the Guidance of Gods blessed and pease- 
able spirit in their hearts (from whence proceeds the ef- 
fectual New Testament Ministiy) and being turned 
from the* peaceable fruits thereof, are gone to aochsr- 
ity and contention. 

And now all you, who have walked in fellowship and 
communion with xia, and are drawn aside, through inr 
consideration or otherwise into the spirit of separation, 
and prejiidioe against our meetings, orderly establish- 
ed, and wherein we have been often mutually refredi- 
ed together; we cannot but in the fear of God, and in 
love to your sotlls, sdmonisb you also of the insecurity 
of ^ar present state, and that therein we cannot bare 
unit^ with you, and unless you return from'under that 
spirit, dryness- and barrenness from the Lord will be 
your reward. And so, dear Friends* we exhort you all, 
to behave yourselves in the spirit of meekness, and 
peaceable truth, upon all occasions, but moro especial- 
ly upon sny discourse or conference with any ot tben^ 
who are discontented amone you, or 8tarte<l aside from 
you; and avoid all heats and contentiona in matters of 
faith and worship, and let not the sslt of the covensnt 
be wanting in your words and actions, for thereby tbe 
savour of your conversation, will reach the wHnesi of 
God in them. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, be 
vrith you all. Amen! 

Given forth by the meeting of public Friends 
in Philadelphia, the 20th of the 4th month, 1<!;93. 

Thomas Lloyd, John Willsford, NichoUs Wain, 
William Watson, Geor^ Maris, Thomas Duckett, Joih- 
us Fearne, Kvan Moms, Richard Walter, John Syoi- 
cock, Griffith Owen, John Bown, Henry Willii» Fsid 
Saunders, John Blunston, William Cooper, ThoottS 
Thackorv, William Byles, Samuel Jennings, John De- 
laval, William Yeardly, Joseph Kirkbride, Walter Fav- 
cit, Hugh Roberts, Robert Owen, William Wslkcr. 
John Lynam, George Gray." 

George Keith and the partv-that ioined hhn hadaav 
set up a separate meeting, but still called themselves 
Quakers, yet with this distinction, that they were 
Christian Quakers and Frienda; and it is said be would 
be frequently boasting of their numbers, a vanity too 
common in such cases, though perhaps of no real end- 
it to his or anv cause. Numbers cannot legitimate e^ 
ror, nor justify what is apparently wrong. This seps- 
rate meeting soon published a counter teslimonyt sign* 
ed by twenty eight of them, disowning all those oca- 
oemed in the denud of George Keith, and soon after 
that, another paper called am ExpoetubOtm uM Hm^ 
uelJenmnge, Thomas Lhyd^ and the rest of the tmmff 
eight unjust Midges and Sumers of the paper of C en dm ' 
nation against George EM and Jus Frirnds, Ue^ Both 
these papers were drawn up with art, and oslcolated to 
catch the humora of tbe wavering and unsteadv; and 
being accompanied with a party industry, had thdr 
designed effect upon numbers, both in Philadelphis, 
Burungtom Neahaauney, and dtrers other ptaoe% m 
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ll)»t'a wide schism ensued. Father and son, husband 
and wife, and friends and relations that had usually 
worshipped together, and thoug^h still professors of 
the same faith in the main, were now seen g^in{^ to 
different places of worship. Heats and bitterness fol- 
lowed, which occasioned many labours, and watchings, 
and great circumspection and patiente on the other. 

Besides the papers above mentionedt George Keith 
and his party published divelv others, in which they 
were charged with injuriously mutilating, and culling 
such passages out of Friends writings and public preach- 
ings, at well as what sometimes passed in conversation, 
as served their purposes, and exposing them with their 
own comments, endeavoured to make them look as un- 
sound in the faith, and otherwise in such colours as 
they chose to describe them, which served their ends 
for a while, but have since in a g^at measure died with 
the spirit that raised them. One of these reflecting on 
aome lute transactions of several of the principal Magis- 
trates, in their judicial capacity, the Printer, William 
Bradford, and John M'Comb, who had published it, 
were by a warrant from hve Magistrates, to wit, Ar- 
thur Cooke, Samuel Jennings, Samuel Richardson, 
Humphrey Murray, and Robert Ewer, taken up, exam- 
ined and committed, but were discharged without be- 
itig brought to trial, and the latter was afterwards so 
just as to give a true slate of the case. George Keith 
and Thomas Budd were also presented by the Ciand 
Jury of Philadelphia as authors of another book of the 
like tendency, in the following words: — 

••We of the Grand Jury do present George Keith and 
Ttiomas Budd as authors of a book entitled, 77ie Plea 
tf the Innocent, where it) page 3d, about the latter end 
of the same, they the said George Keith and Thomas 
Budd defamingly accuse Samuel Jennings, he being a 
Judge and a Magistrate of tliis province, of being too 
high and imperious in worldly courts, Calling him im. 
pudent, presumptions, aiid insolent man, gre:«tly ex- 
posing his reputation, and of an ill precedent, and con- 
trary to the luw in that case made and provided." 

This presentment being prosecuted, the matter was 
brought to trial, and the parties fined five pounds each: 
The fines however werej never exacted. These pro- 
cee<lings making a great noise, the Magistrates thought 
it necessary to publish the reasons of their conduct, 
which they did by the following paper. 

At a private session held for the county of Philadel- 
phia, the 35th of the 6th month, 1692» before 
Arthur Cooke ") 

Samuel Jennings | 
Samuel Richardson ( - ....^^ ^t.u r> 
Humphrey Murray f ^"•^'^*» ""^^^^ ^^"'^^y- 
Anthony Morris I 
Robert Ewer. J 

'•Whereas the government of this province being by 
the late Kmg of England's peculiar favor vested, and 
aince continued in Governor Penn, who thought fit to 
make his and our worthy frien'l Thomas Lloyd^ his Dep- 
uty Governor, by and under whom the Magistrates do 
act in the government, and whereas it hath been prov- 
ed before us, that George Keith being a resident here, 
did contrary to his duty, publicly revile the said Depu- 
ty Governor, by calling him an impudent man, telling 
him he was not fit to be a Governor, and that his name 
would stink, with many other alighting and abusive ex- 
prestioiM both to him and the Magistrate^it (and he that 
meth such exorbitancy of speech towards our said Go- 
vernor, may be supposed will easily dare to call the 
fliembera of Council and Magistrates, impudent Rascals, 
as he bath lately called one in an open assembly, that 
was constituted by the Proprietary to be a l^Iagistrate) 
and he also charges the Magistrates who are Magistrates 
here, with engrossing the magisterial power ii\to their 
bands, that they might usurp authority over him{ ssying 
also, he hoped in God, he should shortly see their pow- 
er taken from them: All which he'actcd in an indecent 
fluumer* 

Vol, VI 36 



And further the said George Keith, with several of hia 
adherents having some few days since, with unusuaf 
insolence, by a brinted sheet called on ApptaU ^e. tra- 
duced and vilely misrepresented the industry, care, 
readiness and vigilance of some magistrates and others 
here, in their late proceedings against the privateers 
Babbit and his crew, in order to bring them to condign 
punishment, whereby to discourage such assemblies for 
the future; and have thereby defamed and arraigned the 
determination of the principal judicature sgainst Mur- 
derers; and not only so, but alxo by wrong insinuations^ 
have laboured to poss<!ss the readers of their pamphlet, 
that it is inconsistent fur those who are ministers of the 
Gospel to act as magistrates, which if granted, willren<i 
der our raid proprietary incapable of the powers given 
him by the said Kings letters, patents, and so prostitute 
the Validity of every act of government, more especial-' 
ly in the executive part thereof, to the courtesie and 
censure of all factious spirits, and male contents under 
the same. 

Now forasmuch as ^e as well as others have bom ai?<l 
still do patiently endure the said George Keith and his 
adherents in their many personal reflections against us, 
and their gross retilingsof ourrel gious Society, yet we 
cannot, (without the violation of our trust to the King 
and goveri>or, as aho to the inhabitants of this govern- 
ment) pass by, or connive at, stich part of the said pam- 
phlet and speeches, that have a tendency to sedition 
and disturbance of the peace, as also to the subversion 
of the present government, or to the aspersing of the 
magistrates thereof. 

Therefore for the undeceiving of all people, we have 
the:; 'ht fi* by this public writing, not only to signify 
that our procedure itgainst the persons now in the Sher«< 
iffs custody, as well as wh^t we intind against othert 
concerned (in its proper place) respects only that part 
of the said printed slieet, which appears to have the 
tendency aforesaid, afid nut any part relating to differ- 
ences in religion, but also these are to caution such who 
are well affected to tl e security, peace, and Icg^l ad- 
ministration of justice in this place, that they give no' 
countenance to any revi'.ers and contemners of authori- 
ty, magistrates or magistracy ; as also to warn all othei' 
persons that they forbear the further publishing and 
spreading of the said pampldets, as they will answer the 
contrary at their perih 

Given under our hands and seal of the county, the 
dayi year, aAd piace aforesaid.'^ 



PENITENTIARY SYSTEM OF FE^NSVL'A* 

to Bishop fVkife, the PrenuTenU Thomat lVutar,iht»t> 
nior Ftce President, and Zachariah Poubon, a membef 
o/" The Philadelphia Society fur J Ikviaiing the Msi* 
riee of Public Priwna.** 

Mt VXirB1lABI.K AKD HONCVRXD rBIXNOS-^ 

Of the thirty-seven individuals who iLssociAted afrAosi 
half a century ago, for the beneficent and wise purposea 
of softening the needless rigours of imprisonment, of eA<f 
deavouring to I'estore the tenants of jails to virtue and 
to happiness, and for promoting reform in the penal 
code of^Pennsyltania, you are the only ntrvivon. 

Through the numerous diflicutties and anxieties Which 
have arisen in the progress of this work of mercy, and 
of justice, you hate continued its devoted friends^and it 
\$ your privilege and reward now to witness, a near ap- 
proach to the completion of your labours, in this depart- 
ment of your civil and Christian duties. ^ 

The example of faithful and unwearied effort, whien 
is furrtished in the history of the transactions of the 
Prison Society,* is highly instructive and encouraging 

• Vide •* Notices of the original successive efforts to 
improve the discipline of the Prison at Philadelph?irf 
and to reform the criminal code of Pennsylvania hf 
I Roberta Vaoz^" 
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In the abore, I allude principally to the writings of * 
General La Fayette and Mr. Rohcoe; but it is justice to 
them to remark, that their severe criticisms seem to be 
levelled against «/ric/ solitary confinement* without la- 
bour, and rtot aguinst separate confinement wi'h labour, 
which iH solitary, so fur only as to prevent all association 
between the criminals themselves, but not solitary with 
I reference to a limited intercourse with mural and reli- 
gious persons. lie this as it may, *it is necessary to be 
borne in mind, that my remarks are intended to satisfy 
your inquiries as to the effects, after a year's experi- 
ence, ot the actual plan, now in operation at the Eastern ' 
I*eniteiitiary, which is separate confinement with la- 
bour. 

The first prisoner sent to this Penitentiary, was re- 
ceived on the 25iU of October, 1829, since which time 
the number has gradually increase*!, until it h^is risen to 
44. The average number for the last six months may 
be stated at 32. So far the prisoners have cnjojeda 
good share of health, and none of the evils, which were 
anticipated by some, have as yet appeared. Up to the 
present date, we have nut had occasion to use the infir- 
mary, — the pases of indisposition which have occurred 
being so slij^lit, as not to require removal from the cells. 
My experience as phy.'^ician of the Walnut Street 
Prison, had long since satisfied me, that separate c6n- 
fijiement, with diminished light, short diet, and the use 
of irons was not productive of insanity, though it cer- 
tainly injures the health and brings on fatal diseases? 
and witii the a- v;int gt- of this experience before roe, 1 
I'elt assured that t!te itica ol insanity being produced at 
the ne\^ Pcnittntiary was out of tUtr question. There- 
suit of the experiment, so far as it ha'^ gone, I'as provrd 
that I was not n»istaken. Neuber has tiic confinement in 
the new Pen tt-ntiary be^n productr e of any consider- 
able amount of disease, uhiqh could in the most remote 
<legree confirm the anticipations of Mr. Uoscoe, '* that a 
great number of individuals will be p»it to death by the 
Fiam Roscoe, Esq. of Great Britain, tojjether with my ^ supermdnct'onof diseases inseparable from such a mode 
participation in its aUain for twenty years, are offered of treatment. 

as an apology for again appearing on this account be- ^ ^,^ ,^^^ ^.j^^^ ^^ ^^ understood as asserting that I 
fore our felloe citizens. To yourselves, morotiver, a ] g^^ j,,^ confinement in the new Penitentiary to be U- 
plea in extenuaton maybe due, for the freedom of this ; ^^^^able to health in the abstract.-ihe restr^inU and 



to those who desire to be instrumental toward the ac- 
cort^plishment of any general and permanent good. 

With a single exception, every sanguinary penalty, 
and all the less cruel and degrading inflictions of the 
ancient criminal law, have been abolished in our state, 
mainly by the noble exertions in which you have 
largely participated. 

It 18 scarcely necessary to remark, that after the lapse 
of aoHong a period, during which with very imperfect 
means, various trials were made with various degrees 
of success, it was not until the Eastern Pi nitentiary was 
opened, that the original and unvaryinj^ design of our 
society in the separate confinement of criminals, was 
fully put in practice. The experience of nearly a year 
in that institution, has thoroughly overthrown the theo- 
ries, and refuted the predictions of those, who regarded 
the scheme as chimerical, or who anticipated the most 
pernicious consequences from its adoption. None of 
the disastrous enects which were imagined by some, 
and promised by others, hare come to pass. 

Neither melancholy, nor madness, nor suicide nor re- 
fined malignity, nor unyielding obstinacy, have ap- 
peared among the prisoners, nor has any epidemic dis- 
ease assailed them. Dispositions the very reverse of 
these are manifested, and ne instance of physical die- 
temper incident to the mode of treatment, has shown 
itself in the Prison. 

The friends of this secluded, and efficient discipline, 
have therefore abundant cause for congratulation, that 
their disinterested purposes ha%e been snstained b) the 
best test. That their claims to the possession of an or- 
dinary degree of humanity, which was denied to them 
by some writers, are established in the practical opWa- 
tion of the doctrines they have advocated. 

The inadequate, though honest defence of the prin- 
ciples and domgs of the society, which I was some time 
since required to undertake, owing to the letters which 
were publicly addressed to me on this subject, by Wil- 



address, without any previous intimation to either of 
you, that it was my intention to make it. 

The chief object of these remarks is to introduce in re- 
ference to this subject, a communication which 1 have 
solicited from my friend Dr. Franklin Bache,the learned, 
skilful and conscientious physician of the Penitentiaries. 
He has assiduously watched the progress of the expe- 
riment, and gives an opinion concerning it, which I am 
iure will be received with the respect and confidence 
that the deciaiona of his independent judgment so emi- 
nently deserve. 

. In conclusion, I feel confident, that as the remaining 
fiithcrs of the reformation of the Pennsylvania penal 
code and system of Prison discipline, you would com* 
mend, as 1 now respectfully offer, these imi)oriant facts 
to the notice of those, who either at home, or abroad 
have heretofore bestowed any attention upon the ques- 
tion to which they relate. 

ROBERTS VAUX, 

Philadelphia, \Qlh mo, 1830, 

Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1830. 
Mi Dear Sir — 1 regret very much that circumstances 
beyond my control, have prevented me from replying 
sooner to your letter of the 20th of July last, in relation 
to the state of the health of the prisoners in the Eastern 
penitentiary, since it went into operation. You are 
^lly aware of the gloomy forebodings of several dis- 
tinguished individuals, as to the probable effects of 
Rcparate confinement on the health of the prison- 
ers, — a system of penal discipline, which was com- 
pared to that of the Baslile and Inquisition, and charac- 
terized MS << the most inhuman and unnatural that the 
cruelty df a tyrant erer inrcnted." 



d scomforts of a prison forbid such a ^uppusittnn( but 
relatively to the average previous health ol the inmates, 
the confinement has a favourable inHuence. In regard 
to the present prisoners, I have satisfied myself tltat 
their health generally is better than when they were 
received. Nor ought this to be deemed paradoxical, 
when it is considered what are the habits, general<yiof 
that portion of society when at large, who people our 

prisons. 

Such then are the facts in regard to the health of the 
prisonerst and if we were to reason on the circumstsn- 
ces, we can easily perceive that no other result coeW 
have taken place. The'criminal is placed in a rooca, 
well warmed and ventilated, quite adequate io diraea- 
sions for the sleeping and working apartment of one 
person, as it contains more than thirteen hundred cubic 
feet of space. He is furnished with sufficient clothing 
and a good bed, with wholesome but coarse food, snd 
with the means of keeping his person neat and cicao; 
and he enjoys the privilege, whenever the weather is 
favourable, of exercising one hour daily in his ezercing 
yard. He is furnished besides with work, which be- 
guiles the tedium of his confinement, and begets or coa- 
tinues a habit of imlustry. Where then, 1 would aik, 
is the cruelty of this system, or where the danger to 



• It will be recollected that General La Fayette, When 
enforcing his views, by narra ing what he saw at Uit 
Bastile, states that one prisoner, who had been a>n- 
fincd twenty five yean*, and who was so much amaxed at 
what he saw upon being released, as to become a C9n- 
firmed maniac, *• had seen nobody for that space 9% 
time." 
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life and health, which has been bo confidently anticipa- 
ted by some writers? 

There a()peur8 to be a pretty unan'mous assent to the 
propriety of sepamting crimmaU at night by means of 
separate dormitories, but a difference of opinion as to 
whether it is preferable that they should work separately 
in the day, or by joint and classified labour, it has 
never been contended, I believe, titat there is any im- 
moral or contaminating effect in separate labour by day, 
which is removed by joint and classified labour. It has 
only been alleged, that the separate confinement would 
produce disease, particularly insanity, and soon destroy 
the criminal, would cause an unnecessarily heavy ex- 
penditure, and would interfere with bis moral and reli- 
gious instruction; and that all these evils and objections 
are removed or obviated by joint and classified labour, 
without relinquishing any advantages which belong to 
the separate confinement system. Thus it h:*s been 
alleged that it is not important that the criminals should 
know each other, but only that they should not hold 
intercourse either by word or sign; and that by adopt- 
ing joint labour, with the restriciion that the prisoners 
should not hold intercourse, health is preserved, and 
Ubour is made more productive. 

Let us bring to bear npon this question, the light of 
experience. The separate confinement of the prisoners 
in the new Penitentiary has as yet produced no obvious 
effect on their heaUh, and the product of the labour has 
been found equal to their support. As to the moral 
and religious instruction of the criminal, this can be 
done most effectually in the cell of each, thus avoiding 
the incidental evil of bringing the prisoners together. 
Thus no objection stands to the separate confinement 
system, except ttiat it is more expensive to construct 
the ceil and exerci>ing yard. On the other hand, it 
may be well doubted, whether it is not a great evil, that 
crim.naU be allowed to see each oti»er tlaily, even 
though they do not converse; but the evil is palpable, 
where the prisoners in joint labour communicate by 
signs or whispering^, which there is every reason to be- 
lieve they do, in prisons in which tAis system is adopt- 
ed. Here then is evidently a defect in the joint labour 
plan, which does not exist in the separate confinement 
system; while the latter system, afler a trial of a year, 
has not been found fraugiit with those evils, which have 
been so erroneously charged against it. 

It has always appeare<l to me, that the idea of classi- 
fying criminals had only in view to remove the greater 
evil of the association of the hardened villain with the 
novice in the crime, of the lesser 'criminal with the 
greater; not that it was in itself a benefit, that individu- 
als of the same grade of crime should be associated to- 
gether, _ When, therefore experiment has fairly proved 
that A criminal can be placed in a state of seclusion from 
all intercourse with his fellow criminal, without injuring 



health and life of the prisoner, and without dooming 
him to unceasing idleness, and society to an unsuflTer- 
able burden for his support. Prove to them, therefore, 
that this seclusion is not incompatible with reasonable 
health and productive industry, and I cannot help be<* 
lieving that they will become advocates for separate 
confinement. Now the experiment of this system for 
the last year, has gone far to remove these anticipated 
objections: afid its progress hereafXer' will, in all pro* 
bability, remove the doubts and fears of all who are not 
wilfully blind to the truth. 

From tlie above remarks which I have hastily thrown 
together, you may readily form an opinion, how far it 
has been warrantab!e to call in question the judgment 
and humanity of the friend? of the Pennsylvania system 
of penal discipline. • If we are entitled to draw any con- 
clusions from a year's experience, we may assert that 
the enf ire seclusion of eriminab from all asfoeiation with 
their fellow crimina/s, f* altogetner compatible with their 
profitable employment at useful trades, and unth the pre^ 
serration of their health, 

I am, dear Sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 

FRANKLIN DACHK. 

RoBXBTS Vaux, Esq. 



IS constant, 
his health, and without interfering, with his industrious I it abruptly ceases; and, at the moment when the course 



PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

The grand jury, prior to its final adjournment on 
Monday morning, handed over to the judges of the 
Circuit Court, the following presentment on the subject 
of prisons and prison dibcipline for the United States. 
The court, having carefully examined and decidedly 
approved if, and thinking it worthy of public attention 
yesterday directed it to be published. 

To the honourable the Judges of the Circuit ( 'ouri of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Pennsyhania. 

1 he grand jury assembled at the present October 
sessions, having cumijeted their ordinary duties, beg 
leave, before they disperse, very respectfully to ad- 
vert to a subject connected with the execution of the 
criminal laws of the United States, towards which their 
attention has been forcibly invited, and which, when 
carefully considered in its immediate and remote conte* 
qnences, will be deemed to require the prompt and re- 
medial interposition of congress. 

The penal code of the union contains, it is believed, 
ample provisions for all its preliminary objects: the de- 
tection, apprehension, custody, and trial of offenders. 
But it is singtdarly and certainly defective in prescribing 
the forms and in furnishing the means of punishment. 
Up to the point at which judgment is pronounced from 
the bench, and the culprit is apparently doomed to un- 
dergo a deserved sentence, the providence of the law 
There, however, in all but capital felonies. 



occupation at some useful trade, it seems to be our 
bounden duty to place him in such seclusion. General 
La Fayette expressed his opinion, that by multiplying 
the rooms tor labour, an arrangement might be made, 
** which would enable the managers to keep distinctions 
among the men to be reclaimed, accordmg to their 
morals and behaviour." But I would ask, whether 
placing a aingle individual in each room, would not be 
the yery perfection of such distinctions, since no set of 
criminals however carefully classified, are exactly equal 
in moral guilt; and even if they were, it furnishes no 
reaion to believe that they would operate favourably on 
each other by association. On the contrary, it is much 
more probable that they would sink each other still 
lower tn the scale of depravity. 

I feel confident that the advocates of joint and classi- 
fied labour cannot object to separate confinement, be- 
cause it deprives the criminal of any moral advantages, 
which he would otherwise enjoy from a regulated asso- 
ciation with hit fellow prisoners: but because they view 



of prosecution seems to be consumate, it becomes in 
reality wholly inefficient. Whatever may have been 
the anxiety of the national legislature to confer juris- 
diction npon tribunals of their own creation, in order to 
secure the administration of their own laws, and what- 
ever resolution these tribunals may manifest in award- 
ing the full measure of the prescribed judgments, the 
system proves abortive, owing to the omission to pro« 
vide receptacles for convicts, with responsible officers 
vested witti their exclusive control, and an appropriate 
penitentiary discipline. 

The criminal jurispnidence of the United States has 
been left in this district, practically, dependent upon 
the assent and co-operation of the commonwealth of 
PeniTsylvania. and of her agents. The use of her pri- 
sons, even for the single purpose of safe-keeping, is en- 
joyed on sufferance. Congress, at its first session af^er 
the adoption of the constitution, sought this condition 
of dependence, and has since quietly reposed in it. On 
the 23d of September, 1789, it was by that body re- 



secluslMi to be impracticable^ without sacrificing the | solved, *' that it be recommended to the legislatures of 
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tlie several states to pass laws making^ it expressly the ' emplary chastisements, have, for several years, under- 



duty of the keepers of tlieir jails to receive, and safe 
keep therein, all prisoners committed under the authority 
of the United States, until tiiey shall be discharged by 
due coun>e of the laws thereof, under the like penal- 
ties as in the case of prisoners committed under the au- 
thority of such states respectively; the United States to 
pay fur the use and keeping of such goals at the rate of 
fihy cents per month for each prisoner that shall, under 
their authoriiy, be committed thereto, during tfie time 
such prisoners shall be therein confined: ^ncfalso to 
support &uch of said prisoners as shall be committed for 
offences.*' Agreeably to this recommendation, the le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania passed an act, on the 5th of 
pecerober, 1789, by which *»all sheriffs, goalers, prison 
keepers, and their, and each and every of their depu- 
ties, within this commonwealth, to whom any person or 
persons sl^dl be sent or committed, by virtue of legal 
process issuerl by or under the authority of the United 
States, shall be and they are hereby, enjoined and re- 
quired to receive such prupntrs into custodyt and to keep 
them safely^ until they shall be discharged by due courbe 
of ]||W." These two enactments ati'ord the only avail* 
lible resources for the safe detention of offenders against 
the laws of the United States; for, although congress 
by two aubsequent resolutions, in \79l and 1821, au- 
thorised the marshals of the respective districts '* to 
hire convenient places as temporary Jails/' it was to be 
done only *< in case any state shall not have complied 
with the recommendation" of 1789, or, having com- 
plied with it, '* shall have withdrawn either in whole or 
m part, lh« use of her jails for prisoners committed un. 
der the authority of the United States," In Pennsyl. 
vania the recommendation was.promptly complied with; 
this compliance has never in whole or in part, been re- 
tracted; but it has, at the same time, never been en- 
larged beyond its origioal terms. 

It is obvious that, however iirm^ in her attachment to 
the union, and zealous in her disposition to maintain and 
enforce its laws, Pennsylvania may be, the mere use of 
her prisons as places for safekeeping &lls far short of 
the necessities of crmiinal judicature. The common- 
wealth has granted all that Congress t>as asked: — but 
experience makes it manifest that much more must be 
conceded: — or the United States' must construct an in- 
dependent establishment:— or consequences, fatal to 
(he spirit and design of the criminal laws, must be en- 
dured. " Only to keep safe is neither to punish nor re- 
form: — yet with* the convicts '* committed under the 
authority of the United States," the goalers of Peim- 
sylvaniu have not the power to do more. Nor can the 
^larshala, to wi)om the execution of judicial sentences 
is confided, pretend, within the walls of tKe local pri- 
sons, to impose any sort of discipline, exact any sort of 
labour, or dictate any sort of restriction. In the nu- 
merous and important class of felonies inferior to tlios^ 
capitally punished, judgments subjecting offenders to 
imprisonment at h;^rd labour are therefore, merely and 
positively nominal. The inspectors and subordinate 
iTiinii>ters to whom by acts of assembly is entrusted the 
nianagempnt of our Penitentiaries, do not legally possess 
tlip right, and cannot feel bound, to carry such judg- 
ments into effect, or to apply the systematized discip- 
line of their institutions to the criminals of another ju- 
risdiction, whom they are only empowered to receive 
over their thresholds, for tlie purposes of custody and 
^fe-keeping. 

The result is, that an offender against the laws of the 
Unite4 States, as soon. as sentenced to, is relieved from, 
punishment. l*he deprivation of his liberty is aceom* 

Esnied by no other deprivation: — his food, \i\s clothipg, 
is employment, hisassociatipns, his comfortii, and n^^ny 
pf hu pleasures, remain undiminished and uninterrupt- 
ed. At this moment, the Grand Jury are apprized that 
spme convictD, whose sentences seem justly formidable 
Pfi the records of this honourable Court, and whose 
ppii^ef ft yras the intention of pongrcss to repress by ex- 



gone confinement only, — a confinrment too in every 
appearance preferuble to that which is endured by un- 
fortunate debtors, — alleviated by public supplies, and, 
in fact, affording opportunity and temptation to repeat 
the very offences for which they are supposed to be 
suffering*. 

Statutory punishments thus inflicted operate as invi- 
tations to criminals to acitieve their nefarious exploits 
within the statutory jurisdiction. While the penalties 
of guilt ascertained and pursued before the State tribu- 
nals are severe and inflexibly administered, it is not sur- 
prising that knaves should prefer a sphere of action 
wherein detection can be followed by imprisonment 
only, with liberty to be idle, kind treatment, and gratu- 
itious maintenance. A moral premium is thus held out, 
to induce the depraved to expend all their force and 
sagacity in violations of the laws of the Union, and 
against the objects which these are made specially to 
protect. It is known to the Grand Jury, from a source 
meriting confidence, that State convicts have been 
heani, while undergoing punishment, to contrast their 
condit on with that of convicts of the United States, and 
to resolve, on future occasions, so to regulate the ha- 
zards they incur, as, at all events, to secure to them* 
selves, if caught the happier fate of the latter. Hence. 
perhaps, we may in some measure, account for the a- 
trocioua and extensive conspiracies formed to counter- 
feit the notes of the Bank of the United States, whom, 
repeated convictions and the most energetic judgment! 
seem utterly ineffectual to deter irom fresh combina'* 
tion and redoubled guilt. 

It is submitted with the most respectful deference, 
that the remedy for the mischief thus indicated, is di- 
rect and plain. It is one due as well to the dignity of 
as to the safety of the general government. No system^ 
of jurisprudence would seem to be complete which 
does not contain the necessary provisions for canning 
its decisions into effect :~aiid to rely, in the smallest 
degree, upon agent^^ and institutions altogether inde- 
pendent, is to degrade and embarrass the whole. The 
United States, therefore, should provide the means 
wherewith to execute the penal enactments of their le* 
gisLture, and the criminal decrees of their judiciary: — 
they should posst-ss gaols, and fixed modes of peniten- 
tiary disciphne, for their own ei^clusive use. 

In making this decided suggestion, the Grand Jury, 
in addition tq the motives derived from the views al« 
rei^dy expressed, are actuated by the belief, that it 
would square with a wise, and permanent economy. *- 
The expense incurred in paying for the safe-keeping and 
support of the prisoners of the United States in this 
district, may be estimated, as they are informed, at 
about twelve hundred dollars annually. During 
the last year, it fell little short of two thousand. A build- 
ingiu all respects adapted to the contemplated purposes 
might be erected for less than the principal of which 
this sum may be considered the interest, and if placed 
under the control of the Marshal) and his Deputies, and 
made subject to occasional scrutiny by other officers of 
the United States, its inmates, put, in the language of 
the Igw, to hard hbour, might be reasonably expected 
to maintain themselves. 

All which is respectfully presented. 

CADW. EVANS, Foreman. 
Wm. Bois, Secretary. 

Phihdelphia^ October 35, 1830. 

Fine Fruit, — On Thursday last, ve were presented 
by Mr. William Wallace, of Guilford township, in this 
county, with two Pearp of nearly equal size, one of 
which measured 5} inches in length, 13i in circumfer^ 
ence, and weighed a fraction less than one pound an4 
an h^lf! Frank, Hep, 



Census of Adams County. — The whole number of ii^ 
habitants is 21,376— the number in 1820 was 19^70-9 
increase in ten years 200^. 
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JLCADEMY OF NATrRAL SCIENCES 

Of Philadtlphitu 

Katur»1 history in its present state, may be compared 
(to a temple, beautiful in its materials and proportions, 
yet in many parts unfinished, while innumerable archi- 
tects are engaged in completing it. The nations of Eu- 
rope vie with each other in this fascinating toil; and it 
^roay be confidently asserted that they have found in 
America, an able coadjutor. 

What has been the result ? To say that confusion has 
been restored to order, would be doing injustice to Na- 
ture: let us rather say that man has at length dtseovered 
the harmony, connexion and dependence which dharac- 
ferize the works of Providences he sees that every ob- 
ject in nature is a link in creation, and that no one thing 
It wholly insignificant or useless. 

But Natural History, ennobling and delightful to the 
mind, hat hitherto been retarded in thia country by va- 
rioua adverse circumstances. It was thought to add 
nothing to the wealth of him who pursued it; and was 
too little appieciated, by the mass even of intelligent 
men, to secure to its cultivatora that acknowledgment 
to which they have so fair a claim. A change,however, 
baa commenced in this particular; and Natural History 
ia beginning to assume its proper place among useful 
aeiencea: the Physician and the Chemist find it indiii- 
penaible to their respective pursuits; the traveller, by its 
aid, gleans instruction and amusement in the most inhos- 
pitable solitudes; it is becoming the fire-side recreation 
of both sexes; even the sordid man invokes its assist- 
ance; and every one may reap abundant gratification to 
requite him for the time and labor he may bestow upon 

it. 

Without further preface we propose to introduce the 
reader to some acquaintance with the "Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia;** for we are aware 
that this institution haa many membera both in Europe 
and America, whose remote situation will render the 
following details doubly interesting; while they will be 
more or leas gratifying to every friend of science. 

The Academy originated on the 25th of January, 
1812; at which time a few gentlemen, (among whom 
was Mr. Thomas Say,) resolved to meet once in every 
week for the purpose of receiving and imparting infor- 
mation. Even at that late perix)d the study of Natural 
History was, in this country, confined to a few zealous 
indivi luals; and although several societies had been or- 
ganised for concentrating the scientific talent and en- 
terpriae of Philadelphia,their duration was for the most 
part ephemeral. About this period Natural History re- 
ceived a permanent impulse from the appearance of 
Wilaon'a "American Ornithology" and from the person- 
al exertions and published tracts of Dr. Benjamin Smith 
Barton. Botany, so ably illustrated by the ardor of 
Dr. Muhlenberg, had many votaries at the time we al- 
lode to:* among the most zealous of these were Mr. Z. 
Collins, Mr. Nuttall, the late Dr. Waterhouse,* &c.— 
Mr. Say was indefatigable in several branches; Mr. Ord 
was devoted to Zoo\ofy% Mr. Godon, Mr. Conrad and 
some others were active in exploring the mineral re- 
sources of this vicinity; Mr. Maclure was assiduously 
engaged in Geology; whilst many others, who have 
since bepome distinguished for their scientific acauire- 
ments, were then just venturing on the threshold of 

inquiry. 

Most flourishing institutions have had their probation- 
ary difficulties and discouragemcnU. The Academy 
waa for some time located in a very disadvantageous 
aituation, and may even be said to have struggled for 
an existence. Books and collectiona of natural objects, 
tboae indispensibleparUofsuch an eatj^blishment, ac- 
cumulated but alowly; and money, tbat^imtim mobik 

•j[>r. Waterfaouae was the firat person who gave 
popular lect^r€i on Botany in Philadelphia. 



of human achievments, was sparingly at the disposal 
of an embryo institution. At this juncture the Acade* 
my found a truly nmnificient friend in Mr. William Ma* 
dure. This gentleman had amassed a handsome for- 
tune in mercantile pursuits; and being possessed of an 
acute mind and extensive scientific acquirements, he 
now attached him«elf to the Academy with a zeal and 
liberality which have few examples on record. During 
a protracted visit to Europe, he assiduously collected a 
^reat number of scientific works which he presented to 
his favorite institution. He traversed the continent of 
Europe from Italy to Sweden, and In every aHiiation 
found something to aid the cause of science and feed 
the ardor of his mind. In these fruits of unwearied 
personal industry the Academy shared largely; and ita 
present valuable collections may be said to have mainly 
originated in the contributions of Mr. Maclure. It ia 
but justice, however, to observe that from the com- 
mencement of the society its members have been char- 
acterized by untiring zeal and industry; and that their 
unostentatious but effectual exertions in the cause of 
science, were the great incentives to Mr. Maclure'a 
subsequent liberality. 

The Academy was incorporated in 1817; about which 
time the publication of the *'Journal" was commenced. 

From that period its pernuinence and prosperity may 
be dated. Its location though not the moat desirable, 
was respectuble, and in t>ome respects convenient; and 
its collections of books and specimens augmented rapid- 
ly. It was soon found necessary to provide- more ex- 
tensive accommodationa than those hitherto ei^oyed, 
and in the spring of 1825 the Academy purchased the 
spacioua building they now occupy, and have spared 
no expense in adapting it to their purpoaea. 

Ttiis building, which was originally designed fbr a 
place of worship, is situated at the comer of Twelfth 
and George streets; it is a quadrangular, stuccoed brick 
edifice, about forty four feet {square, and aurmounted 
by a dome. It has no partitions, but presents a single 
saloon, with a gallery about eight feet broad travers- 
ing the wall on all sides midway between the floor and 
ceiling. The light is admitted from the dome, and 
from six side windows above the gallery. 

I'he lower part of the building is occupied chiefly as 
a Library and meeting room, while the gallery is devo- 
ted to the collections. Th«2 latter are displayed in up- 
right cases against the walls, and in horizpntal caaea 
against the railing of the cillery. The objects are ar- 
ranged in accordance with the moat approved aystemsi 
and their generic and specific names and localities, to- 
gether with the names of the donors, are conspicuously 
attached to each. The attention which is paid to theae 
particulars renders the cabinet of the Academy not only 
pleasing to the eye, but very satisfactory for reference; 
and it is obvious that without such care the most splen- 
did collections are productive of more disappointment 
than gratification to the beholder. 

To render these collections extensively useful, and to 
diffuse the love of science in every claaa of the commu- 
nity, the Academy about two years since pasted a law 
rendering its museum accesible to the public; and it ia 
now opened to the grahtitou* admission of citizens and 
strangera on the afternoons of Tuesdaya and Saturdaya 
throughout the year. 

The meetings are held every Tuesday evening; tbey 
are open to strangers excepting the last meeting in 
each mbnth, which is reser>-ed for the private affairs of 
the institution* The other, or ordinary meetings, are 
devoted to the readin|p of scientific papcra, verbal com- 
munications, the receiving of donations, &c. &c. 

The present number of resident membera is about 
sixty. The liat of correspondents is much more nu- 
merous, and embraces a lai^ge proportion of the emi» 
nent scientific men in all parts of the world. 

The library conuins upwards of two thousand two 
hundred volumes on scientific subjects^ exclusive of 
maps, portfolios of engravings; |ic. The c<^lectlon k 
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consUntly augmenting by purchases, donations and ex« 
changes, aad embraces very many of the rare and btand* 
ard works on the naturAl sciences. A iurxe pruportion 
of these* as already observed, were selected m Europe 
by Mr. Maciure, and by him presented to the institu- 
tion. Exclusive of the scientific works are upwards of 
a thousand vcluroes on subjects forei((n to tlte imme- 
diate objects of tlte Acudenty: most of the:»e were also 
presented by Mr. Maciure. 

The ^'Journal of the Academy" was commenced in 
the year 1817. This work is chiefly confined to brief 
and technical stateiiieDts of discoveriea in Natural Histo- 
ry; in other words, that which is not fuw (or believed 
Ui b|S so) is not admitted into its pages. A periodical re- 
stricted within such bounds must necessarily be chiefly 
interesting to scientific persons, among whom it is wide- 
ly circulated in America and Europe. It is replete 
with important details in every branch of Scienc**, and 
|»robably contains a greater body cf facts in reference 
to the natural history of this country thun any other 
work. Five octavo Volumes have already been pub- 
lished, and tlie sixth is nearly completedf and perhaps 
a better idea of their plun and purpose cannot be con- 
veyed than by quoting a part of the preface to the first 

▼olume. 

*4n further pursuance of the objects of their institu- 
tion* the Society have now determined to communicate 
to the public such facts and observations as, having ap- 
peared interesting to them, are likely to prove interest- 
ing to other friends of Natural Science. They do not 
profess to make any periodical communication, but well 
knowing how desirable it is that persons engaged in 
■ioiilar pursuits should be made acquainted as early as 
possible with what hns been done by their fellow-labo- 
rera in the fields of Science elsewhere, they mean to 
publish a few pages whenever it appears to thtm that 
materials worthy of publication have been put in their 
potseasion. In so doing, they propose to exclude en- 
tirely all papers of mere theory, — to confine their com- 
DHinicationa aa mucl) as possible to facts, — and by abridg- 
ing papers too long for publication in their original 
•tate, to present the facts thus pubhi^hed clothed m as 
few words as are consistent with perspicuous descrip- 
tion." 

The views expressed in the preceding paragraph 
have been strictly conformed to; in consequence of 
which the jonmal continues to be issued when original 
{Mpen are offered, without reference to any precise in- 
terval. Among the contributors to the Zooiogical de- 
liartinent ve may mention the names of Mr. Say, Prince 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte, Mr. Leseur, Mr. Ord, Dr. 
Harlan, Mr. Wood, Dr. Green, Dr. R. Coates, Dr. S. 
L. Mitchell, Mr. Hentz and Dr. Godroan. 

The Botameal commuj^ications are chiefly from Mr. 
NuttalU Mr. De Schweinitz, Mr. Stephen Elliott, and 
Mr. S. W. Conrad.* 

In Geology and MineraJogy, many papers will be ob- 
•erved from the pens of Mr. Maciure, Mr. Nuttall, Mr. 
Yanuxe^^ Mr. Keating, Dr. Troost, Mr. J. P. Wether- 
ill, Mr. r. Bowcn, Mr. T. A Conrad. Mr. H. Scybert 
•nd Dr. 8. G. Morton. 

We next propose, as a part of the task we have at- 
tempted, to offer some brief part iculsrs in reference to 
4he eoUtdiona of the Academy, in the varioiu depart- 
ments of science. These collections, it is obvious, will 
not bear a comparison with those of the great European 
fluiseuiBS, many of which have been established and 
leftered by tbe patronage of national governments: but 
we trust tlvs reader will bear in mind that tbe Acade- 
my has been but a few years in existence; and that its 
^relent collections and other property have been deriv- 
ed exclusively from ttie liberality, talenU and industry 
of private citizens. These facts induce us to give an 
honest summary of the Academy's collections; not doubt- 

*l^ow Pc^essor of Botany in the University of P«nn- 



ing that their deficiencies will from time to time be pro- 
vided for, as heretofore, by the exertions of members 
and others interested in the advancement of science. 

For the purpose of convenience, the collection may 
be divided into three classes: 1^ 2U>ology; 2. Botany; 3. 
Geology and mineralogy. 

ZooLoei. — Ihe ctmsiant attention reqtiiredby Zoo- 
logical subjects, and the space necessary to their pro- 
per exhibition, are difiliculties in tlte way of .extensive 
collections which few institutions can provide for. 
Hence the Academy has but recently attempted to 
make systematic collections of Birds and the larger 
Quadrupeds. Among the latter, at the present time, 
are but a small number of native and still fewer foreign 
animals. Arrangeroenta, however, are making to ex- 
tend this de part ntent which will no doubt hereafter re- 
ceive its full share of attention. 

Perhaps no one of the Natural sciences hss bees 
more assiduously cultivated by the meml>ers of the 
Academy than ornithology. 1 tiis observation is esiab* 
lished by a reference to the splerKlid works of Mr. Al- 
exander Wilson, Mr. George Ord and Prince Charles 
Lucian Bonaparte. These gentlemen have widely dif> 
fused a taste for this elegant study, but have in truth, 
left little to be divulged by future inquireiip. The col- 
lection of Bir<ls in the Academy is not yet extenfire, 
and the number of species does not exceed five hua- 
drcd, among which tiowever, are many n«re and beaa* 
tifiil specimens. Among the' larger birds are the male 
and ftrmale Condor, ( Vultur g^yphus) from South Ame- 
rica. The Eagle ut Washington (Faico Washingtoni- 
anus) recently de**cribed for the first time by Mr. Au- 
dubon. Another bird rare in American collections ii 
tlie Bengal Adjutant, an adult and very finely character, 
ized individual. The Academy has lately become pes* 
sessed of a splendid collection of the birds of Surinam, 
and the adjacent continent and seas, presented by Dr. 
Hering of that prr)vince. The collection embraces up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty species, most of which 
were procured by the personal exertions of theMooor, 
and have been settt in admimble condition. They are 
now in progress of arrangement, and will constitute a 
beautiful monument of the zeal and munificence of Dr- 
Hering. This handsome present has already stimulat- 
ed the members to additional exertions in the depart- 
ment ofOii.ithology; and it is confidently believed tbst 
in the course of another year the Academy will be is 
possession of nearly all the species of biixls inhabiting 
the middle Atlantic states. 

The collection of Fishes embraces many rare speciei^ 
and is rapidly^ augmenting. 1 he Reptika are nume- 
rous, and iiiclude a large proportion of the known 
American species of Testudo, Salamandra, Bans, Colo* 
ber, &c. &c. 

The cabinet of iSAe/i^, which is arranged in horizontal 
cases, presents one of the most ornamental portions of 
the Academy's museum. The species exceed twel^ 
hundred, esch placed on a plaster pedestal, with the 
generic and specific names affixed. A very interest- 
mg part of the series is formed by the Fresh water and 
Land shells, collected by Stephen H. Long In the 
Western States,and by him presented to the Academy. 
In this departntent the classification of Lamarck b ex- 
clusively followed. 

1 be Insects are numerous, especially the I>pidopte- 
ra. Great diflicuUy, however, has been found in pre- 
serving themi and several successive collections bpve 
been destroyed by damp, or by tlie inroads of predace- 
ous insects. Bui it gives us much pleasure to state 
that a valuable cabinet of upwards of four thouHind 
species, (two thirds of which are American) dtatftj 
collected by a member of the Academy, will be prcseqt* 
ed to the institution so soon as effectual means can be 
devised for its exhibition and preservation. With the 
Birds presented by Dr. Hering were foor hundred |pt- 
cies of insects, in fine order, from tbe provbice ^Suri* 
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nam. Tlie Crustacea and Zoophyfea embrace a valuable 
series of American species. 

BoTAXT. — Tl»e Academy possesses about ten thou- 
sand species of plants, among whicli is a choice Ameri- 
can Herbarium collected by Mr. Thomas Nuttall. This 
gentleman is well known to have been for many years 
ardently engaged in Botanical researches: he has tra- 
tersed the United Stales and Territories in almost eve- 
ry direction,— the courses of the Missouri and Arkansa 
rivers,— the great Lakes,— Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
&c. &c. In the prosecution of his travtb Mr. Nuttall 
collected and carefully preserved upwards of four Ihou- 
«and species of plants, all of which are now embraced 
in the Academy's Herbarium. 

Accompanying Dr. Herinjff's recent donation of Birds, 
Is an extensive collecti on of the plants of Surinam: their 
number (probably some thousands) is not yet ascertain- 
ed. Mr. De Scbweiuitz has them at present at his res- 
idence in Bethlehem, Penns, for the^ purpose of labell- 
ing and arranging them. 

There are also small collections from the Andes, from 
Southern Africa and India. The European collection, 
presented mainly by Mr Macluffc, is both extensive and 
valuable. To conclude this part of our subject we re- 
cord with pleasure, that the present proprietor of the 
Botanical collection of the late Dr. Baldwin, has inti- 
mated his mtention ^f adding it to the Herbarium of the 

Academy. , . , 

Gboloot awd Mixkraloot.— The Geological series 
is perhaps the most complete of the Acadfmy*s collec- 
tions. It comprises about four thousand five hundred 
specimens, of which two thirds are fossil organic re- 
mains of animals and plants. The fossiln are all arrang- 
ed according to the formations in which th^y occur, 
and consequently afford matter of grt-at interest to the 

5 geologist. The different suites may be enumeruted as 
•allows: ... 

1. A.««eries of the rocks of Europe, Primitive, Trans- 
ition ard Basaltic; collected between Naples and the 
North of lt»1y,Mnd thence throngh Germany to the Bal- 
tic Sea, by Mr. Maclure and by him presented to the 

Academy. 

2 Kocks of several of the West India Islands: collect- 
ed and presented by the sume gentleman. 

3. Series of the Greenstone focks of Scotland. Col- 
lected and presented by S. G. Morton. M. D. 

4. Rocks from the northern shore of Lake Superior. 
Presented by Zina Pitcher, M. D. U. S. A. 

5. Rocks from the route of the Erie and Hudson Ca- 
nal. Presented by the Him. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
of Albany, N. Y. Besides the preceding are several 
smaller series of rock formations and many insulated 
specimens. 

6. A scries of Vegetable and other impressions from 
the coal districts ot Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio and 

Rhode Island. 

7. An extensive collection o f fossils from the second- 
ary Limestone region of the Valley of the Missis'iipp', in- 
cluding the entire colic tion of the late Mr. Chfford, of 
Lexington, Ky. deposited in the Academy by Mr. John 
F.Welherill. 

8. One thousand British fossils, being the entire col- 
lectft>n of the late Mr. Steinhaur, and deposited in the 
Academy by Mr. John P. Wetherill. 

9. A series of fossil shells, illustrating all the forma- 
tions of the Paris Basin, and arranged according to the 
system of Mess. Cuvier and Brogniart, 

10. Several hundred very perfect ♦ossil Shells, Crus- 
tacea and Zoophytes, illustrative of the secondary form- 
mtuMaof New Jersey, known as the Marl region. 

1 1. An extensiyc series of the Tertiary fo^ils of Mary- 
land, Virginia, &c. 8cc. embracing an hundred species 

' and several hundred specimens. 

13. Series of the bones and teeth of the Mastodon, 
coUacted in serious parts of the United States, and es- 
pecially In the Valley of the Mississippi. -A large pro- 
portion of these arc deposited by Mr. Wetherill. Form- 



ing a part of the same collection are ten huge teeth and 
some bones of the fossil American t^lephant, chiefly ob- 
tained from the Valley of the Mississippi. Also paris of 
three skeletons of the Megalonyx from the Name coun- 
try: these comprise several ribs, vertebr«, bones of the 
leg, foot, &c. 

The ^l/incrafogica/ cabinet embraces a fine series of 
American minerals; amongf which are many beau'iful 
specimens from Lockport, in N. Y. collected and depo- 
sited by Mr. Thomas Fihher. They consist chiefly of 
the carbonates and sulphates of lime, and the sulphate 
of stroiitian. The salts of lead from the Perkiomen 
m:ne are probably the finest hitherto obtained from an 
American locality. The European collection is also 
well chosen, though deficient in some cla^ises. A large 
proportion of the foreign specimens was presented by 
the President of the Society, Mr. Maclure. A thousand 
choice specimens, constituting the collection of Dr. 
Thomas McEuen, were deposited by that gentleman 
with his characteristic hberality and love of science: 
Mr. Henry Seybert, lir. Jos. P. Smith and others, have 
also of late contributed largely to this department. The 
mineral collection now embraces, collectively, about 
three thousand specimens. 

Such is the present situation of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences; and while we feel an honest pride in re- 
cording the success of a favourite institution, our g'Sfi- 
fication is much enhanced by observing the collateral 
exertions which are making in almost every section of 
the Union to extend the boundaries of scientific inform- 
al ion. The American Philosophical Society, perhaps 
the oldest of onr Scientific ^nd literary institution^, act- 
ing on the broad basis of "promoting useful knowledge" 
has done and is still doing a Uuduble share in the accom- 
plishment of that gre;»t design, in which is included ev- 
ery branch of natuiiil history . The New York Lyceum, 
established with similar views to the Academy, is not 
behind the latter in the talents and industry of its mem- 
bers, nor perhaps in the degree of its success. Its 
••Annals'* published on the same plan with the Acade- 
my's Journal, arc indispensable to the student of Ameri- 
can Natural History, while its collections are already 
extensively numerous and valuable. 
' We migfht greatly expatiate on this pleasing subject, 
so fruitful in promise to the cause of Science. Suflice 
it, in conclusion, to observe, that there is reason to hope 
that in a very few )car8, every large town in the United 
States, wdl have a well organized institution for " 
iiiating the knowledjre of Natural History.* 



We were presented a few days ago, by Mr. John L# 
Wright, with a Pear whiCh weighed 1 lb. 11 oz. 

Columbia S^y, 

WxiRicH, the Mail Bobber, was tried & convicted, dur<' 
ing the last week, before Judge W'ilkins, upon two in- 
dictments, and was in the one case sentenced to ele- 
ven years, and in the other case to ten years* confine- 
ment in the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 

— — Pittsburg Gaz, 

THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 

VANIA. 
A Quarterly Meeting of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, v^ill be held on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 1st, at 7 o*clock, at the Society *a Chamber in the 
Philosophical Hall, over the Alhenxum. 

J. R. TYSON, Sec'y. 

* The following is a list of the officers of (be Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences for the year 2830. Preiideni^ 



■'. 




_ . Pickerings 

M. D. Treaaurer, George W- Carpenter. Cwmi$n 
J. P. Wetherill, G. Hays^ M.D. T.B. Peale;,T.I|e£u«i 
M. D. 
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The annivereaiy of the landing of William Penn, was 
celebrated on Monday the 25ih of October, at the 
Mansion Housi^, hy the Penn Society, and a large num- 
ber of invited and other guests. Among the strangers 
present, were Albert GalUtin, Mr. Livingston of Louisi- 
ana,] Mr. BariV of Kentucky* the Post Master General, 
and Mr* Bowne, the Mayor of New York. They were 
severally toastedfand delivered apposite speeches in 
reply* Several letters, accompanied by toasts, had 
beeti received from gentlemen residing at a distance, 
vho had been invited and were unable to attend. The 
English fashion was adopted of prefacing their perusal 
by observations growing out of the character of the 
writer, or the sentiments expressed in his epistle. The 
ipeeches of course were iu numerous as the letters read, 
but generally somewhat longer. Among these the 
sentiments delivered by Mr. Sergeant upon the char, 
acter of Chief Justice Marshall, who httd been solicited 
to join the celebration, are said to have been eminently 
happy and impressive. He described in very appro- 
priate and expressive language the character of his gi- 
gantic mindydespising the tinsel of rhetorical embellish- 
ments, and only intent upon grasping the mighty sub. 
jccts presented for his consideration. He said that hia 
thoughts seemed to be breathed from a source altogeth- 
er above the residence or contagion of passion; and that 
his decisions had the weight of oracular authority, the 
wisdom of an etherial essence. As the proceedings of 
the dinner will probably be reported at length, we 
shall not further anticipate the pleasure which our 
readers must derive from this short but pertinent speech. 
I1ie policy and dispositions of the founder, his wonder- 
ful foresight and disinterested love of the natural rights 
of man, were ably and cogently unfolded by Mr. Du- 
ponceau. He ascribed the high character for industry 
and economy which the early colonists acquired and 
, transmitted to their descendants, to the laws of the Pro- 
prietary prohibiting the frivolities of stage plays, revels, 
&c., and alluded in arf affecting manner to his great at- 
tachment for Philadelphia. Penn's ardent and beauti- 
ful invocation to Philadelphia written in 1684, on board 
th« vessel in which he was to sail for Kngland, Mr. Du- 
ponceau said had more than once melted him ta tears. 



The letters transferred into this week's Register from 
the Journal of Law, from Roberts Vaux, Esq. and Dr. 
Franklin Dache, referring to the operation of the New 
Penitentiary upon its unfortunate inmates, are entitled 
to all the consideration and respect which belong to 
their personal weight of character and the intrinsic val- 
ue of their opinions. After so many forebodings about 
tlie inevitable effects of solitude upon tlie minds and 
bealtfa of the prisoners, it must be gratefnl to the 
fcelings of the friends of the system, that time Is silently 
overthrowing the fiUlaciess* Toudly uttered against it. 
The experience of a year has proved that the mental 
pi»wer remaioa unaflTeoted by privacy, and that the 
kealtb of the ooBTictf 80^ fiiF froB being mjuredr ii tc 



tually better in their comfortable cells than when ezpc 
sed to the bad atmosphere, the excitement and ihaiM 
of prison association. Dr. Bache in describing the ft- 
suits of his observations, did not of course deem it with- 
in the sphere of his professional survey to decide upon 
the probability of the systems producing the end 
which, it is expected, it will ultimately achieve. We 
mean the moral reformation of the convicts. Id pris- 
ons where there is joint labour, this is impossible.—^ 
For if communion with vice and intercourse with 
profligacy should not obstruct amendment, the shame 
of being known, the consciousness of notorious in&ny, 
weuld prevent the effort to establish a character for in- 
tegrity upon return to the commerce of life. But beie 
no evil counsellor is permitted to approach, and upon 
enlargement the convict has the power to reduce to 
.practice all the virtuous resolutions he nuy have form- 
ed in his solitude withouf the fear of molestation from t 
prison acqtiaintance. I'he great beauty of the sfstem 
is that no culprit has any knowledge of the person or 
name of his fellow prisoners. Where then are the 
horrors so feelingly depicted of thiss3rstem,if the beskh 
and mind of the criminal are not impaired} and what art 
the obstacles to his moral improvement? 

The appearance of these letters is calculated to de 
much good. After the currency which has been ^ev 
to the opinions of La Fayette and the theories of Roscoe, 
not forgetting the doctrines of the Boston society and 
the friends of Auburn, it was desirable tlat we shoeU 
have the light of experience to counteract the impres- 
sions made. It was desirable that the mind of the stste 
should be set at rest on the subject of a Penitentiary de^ 
liberately adopted at the suggestion of the Prison So' 
ciety, whose long and unwearied attention tor prison 
discipline had enabled them to perceive its ikdvantages 
and superiority. With that society the scheme origi- 
nated; and ue firmly believe that high renown both ta 
them and the state, as well as great moral benrfiu te 
her citizens, will result from ita adoption. Mr. Tstil 
having identified bimielf with the plan by his personal 
Uboura to promote^ it and his able and eloquent defimces 
to rescue it from popular prejudice, must have higelf 
participated in the common solicitude about its opert* 
tion, and now must experience a livelier pleasure in oh* 
serving the verification of his and their predictions^ 

We copy from the Enquirer of thia city, the Piesen*- 
mentofthe Grand Jury to the Circuit eourteftbe 
United States, upon the necessity of a gaol under tbf 
authority of Congress. It repreaenta the absence of 
prisons fur convicts under the laws of fbe gancmlge' 
verment, in consequence of the defective phraseology 
of the act of Congress under which our legislature bss 
permitted their confinement in the state priaom The 
evil should be promptly rennedied. 

Wyoming valley is destined to no eommon faflie.-' 
Poetry had long ago made it an elysiumr and now fic- 
tion has combined to add to the wonders of itt eventiiil^ 
story! lu history during tbtf year 1776 iaterwenvinfr 
the exploitaof the notorious Brandt, ia the fbundntion 
of a romance, lately published, of two hdndrad pHP<^ 
called 'The Betrothed of Wyominf.* 
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OBSBKTATIOVS OV THX 

COAL FORMATIONS IN THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK, 

In connexion with the great Coal Beds of Pennsylvania,^^ 

From the Tntnsactions of the Albany Institute; hy 

Akos Eatok, Correaptmding Member, 

Head, Mairh 11,1830. 

There are Tour distinct coal formations in the United 
States. First — The g>emiine Anthracite or glance coal 
found in the transition argillite, as at Worcester, (Mass.) 
Newport, (U. I.) also in small quantities in the north 
and south range ofargillite along the bed and banks 
of the river Hudson. Second — Coal destitute of bitu- 
men, usually called anthraeite; but differing greatly in 
itt character from the anthracite found in argillite. — It 
may be called anasphalUe coal. This in embraced in a 
xiate rock, being the lowest of the lower secondary 
•eriet of rocks. This coal formation is equivalent to 
the greatest coal measures of Europe. But there is al* 
ways bitumen in a greater or less proportion ,"f though 
the proportion is oAen exceedingly small. The pnn- 
€tp«,l American localities of this coal hitherto discovered 
are in the state of Pennsylvania; as at Carbondale, Le- 
high, Lackawaxen, Wilkesbarre, &c. Third — The 
proper bituminous coal« as at Tioga, Lycoming, &c. — 
Thit coal is embraced in a slate rock, which is the low- 
est of the series of upper secondary rocks. The fourth 
foroiation has not been found in the state of New York. 
I refer to the lignite ooal, which is found in a very ex- 
tenatve stratum in the state of New Jersey along the 
•outh shore of the bay of Amboy. 

The argillite that contains the anthracite coal is 
made up of tables or laminae very highly inclined. 



ed my examinations more than twenty miles klong its 
southern shore. The same bituminous shale embra- 
cing the various bituminous coal which is found in vast 
beds in Tioga and Lycoming are found in the same 
continuous rock along the shores of the aforesaid lakes. 
The thickest of these beds hitherto discovered in the 
state of New York do not exceed two inches. This 
carboniferous rock may be inspected to its very base, 
and is there seen reposing upon a stratum of limestone, 
which the English call tipper carboniferous Iimestone,fbr 
the distance of at least two hundred miles; reckoning 
both banks of Ca>uga and Seneca and the south bank of 
Erie. The layers of this rock are always horizontal or 
nearly so, and the great beds of Pennsylvania as well as 
the thin beds of the state of New York are interposed 
between these horizontal layers.* Consequently if any 
thick beds of coal were present along the shore of 
these lakes they would present themselves to the eye 
of the most careless observer. As the banks of the 
Seneca lake together with the walls of the continued ra« 
vine from the head of the lake towards Pennsylvania 
present a profile section of this rock almost across the 
state, we can desire no better evidence of its character 
in regard to coal. And the two hundred miles of pro- 
file view presented by the almost perpendicular banks 
ofthtfse three lakes, afford evidence of the qusntity of 
coal embraced in this formation equal to the line of 
borings or any artificial excavations of the same extent 
to the depth of from fifty to one hundred feet. Deep- 
er borings or otiier excavations would be of no use, 
because we now inspect the carboniferous sJate rock to 
its base. ^ 

From the preceding statement of facts it appears 
that all our hopes of discovering valuable coal beds in 
the state of New York are necessarily limited to the 



whose edges may always be seen at the upper surface ^ second coal formation in which the coal beds of Penn- 
of the stratumt and the stratum may be inspected from ] sylvania, destitute of bitumen, are embraced. It was 



Canada to Orange county in the state of New York— 
The beds of anthracite are always interposed between 
these inclined tables; consequently when anthracite is 
preaeait in this rock it may be seen at its upper surface. 
Such is the situation of the beds of anthracite in Wor- 
cester and Newport. As all the beds of this mineral in 
the argillite of the state of New York are exceedingly 
thin (none of those hitherto discovered exceeding one 
inch4n thickness) we have no good reason to hope for 
the discovery of extensive beds in that formation. 

The prospect of discovering bituminous coal of the 
thifd coal formation within the state of New York is 
equally doubtful, for the following reasons. Mr. C. 
VanRensselaer and myself ha^e traced the slate rock 
which embraces the bituminous coal of Tioga to Seneca 
and Cayuga lakes, also down those lakes to their out- 
lets. I have traced the same to Lake Erie and contin- 



*It was accompanied with a demonstrative lecturet 
|Rven at the request of several members of the New 
York LegisUture, while the bill for boring for coal was. 
pending. 

j;l have repeatedly, distilled different varieties of 
this ceali without obtaining any bitumen, although, 
with the exception of the dry coal of R- Island, I always 
ohtamed abundance of carburetted gu\ and the R. Is- 
huid coal aflfbrdf this gas, if previously moistened.~£^ 

Vol. VI. ar 



stated in a preceding part of this paper that the coal 
beds of Carbondale, &c. were embraced in a slate rock, 
which is the lowest stratum of the lower secondary se* 
ries of rocks. Although I have traced this rock fh>m 
the Pennsylvania coal beds along the foot of Catakill 
mountains, the Heldebergh mountains, and by the way 
of Utica to Big Salmon river on Lake Ontario, and ob« 
served it, in passing laterally under the rock Which con- 
tains all the salt spring, of the west; yet the importance 
of this part of my subject demands a more detailed de- 
scription. The lime rock which extends along the foot 
of the Catskill mountains is the lower carboniferous lime 
rock of European geologists. It underlays the slate 
rock which embraces the Pennsylvania coal beds last 
mentioned. It supports the same siste rock from the 
south part of Pennsylvania to Sackett's Harbor on Lake 
Ontario. It forms a kind of Gothic arch areund the 
southern extremities of two primitive spurs tttn M*- 
Comb's mountains, one called Root's Nose and the oth- 
er Little Falls Hill. With these two exceptions it 
forms a pretty uniform curve from near Rarrisburgh ia 



•Reference to the papers in the present Vohimeon 
the anthracite of the Susquehanna and Lehigb, will 
show that the strata are more or less inclined and some- 
times at a high angle; although occasionally they are 
nearly horizontal. 
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Pennsylvania to Sackett's Harbor on Lake Ontario, — 
Throughout its wliole extent the same continuous slate 
rock which embraces the Pennsylvania coal beds repo- 
ses immediately on its upper surface. This is the slate 
rock which Farey calls limestone shale, because it is 
always slaty and always reposes on limestone. This 
is the slate rock which embraces all the g^eat coal mea- 
sures of Europe. I have denominated this rock second 
graywacke sUte. 

Thid slate rock roav be seen passing laterally under 
t conglomerate rocK, called millstone grit or rubble 
atone, from near Little Falls to Lake Ontario; a dis- 
tance of eighty miles. The conglomerate rock under- 
lays the saliferous rock which forms the floor of all the 
salt springs of the state. That this slate is co-extensive 



sure of the depth to which the perforations must ex- 
tend. The thickness of these rucks at their bassetling 
edges, between Little Fall^ and Lake Ontario, is as 
follows: — The thickness of the salifereus rock avenges 
about ninety five feet — that of the millstone grit aboot 
forty feet — that of the carboniferous slate about one 
hundred and fifty feet — making in the whole two bwi- 
dred and eighty five feet. But the saliferous rock in- 
creases in thickness throughout its whole extent, horn 
its basseting edge near Little F'alls to the Niagara river. 
The surface of this rock at Gasport is two hundred and 
seventy four feet higher than the surface of the waters 
of Lake Ontario. Here it disappears beneath the waters 
of that lake; and from a consideration of its uniform dip, 
as far as it can be observed, its under iur&ce must be 



with the sajiferous rock cannot be doubted; for to doubt at the depth of at least one hundred feet below the 8a^ 



would be to overturn every principle of the science 
founded on analogy. 

It now remains to present a summary view of the 
evidences for and against the prospect of finding coal 
in large beds beneath the saliferous rock. 

First — The same variety of coal which is found at 
Carbondale, and other*coal beds in that range, is found 
In the same continuous rock along the foot of the Cats- 
kill mountains, and in numerous other localities; but the 
beds are subjected to the same diminution in thickness 
as mentioned in tracing the bituminous coal formation 
alopgthe banks of the western lakes: so far this forma- 
tion presents the same forbidding features. But it 
must be observed that the saliferous rock does not as- 
sume its pe/suliar characters, such an its marly slate al- 
ternations, blue and grey spots, and other variegated 
Jines, &c. further east than the town of Vernon, about 
twenty milts west of Utica, Here too the salt spr'Higs 
commence, and continue in uninterrupted series to the 
Niagara river. This same saliferous rock forms the roof 
of most of the great coal measures of Europe, where it 
is the floor of the salt mines and springs. Conglomer- 
ate rocks, such as that which underlays the saliferous 
rock in this state, generally accompany the alaterock 
which embraces the coal. 

One of the strongest indications of the presence of 
coal beneath the siuiferous rock, remains to be mention- 
ed. It is the production of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
wkilib issues from beneath the saliferous rock in various 



face of the lake. Then allowing forty feet for the 
thickness of the millstone grit, the upper surface ofthe 
carboniferous slate will be four hundred and fourteen 
feet lower than the surface of the saliferous rock it 
Gasport. If we add one hundred and fif\y feet for tbe 
thickness of the carboniferous slate rock, tlie depth of 
the boring will be five hundred and sixty four feet- 
It may be stated in round numbers, that a satisfactory 
exammation, to be made by boring, will require,that 
these rocks be perforated to the depth of six hundred 
feet. By the same mode of calculation, it appears, tba( 
if a similar examination be oiade at the easternmost lo* 
cality of native carburetted hydrogen gas, which is near 
Vernon village, the perforation must extend to tbe 
depth of about two hundred and fifty feet. <All tbe in- 
termediate perforations will require to be in proportios 
to their distances from these two extremes, which are 
about two hundred miles distant from cftch other. Id 
Europe, sliafts are frequently sunk to the depth of 
from four hundfed to six hundred feet for raisii^T ^ 
from a formation equivalent to this. 

There is one locality of native carburetted hydrogea 
gas, which requires particular consideratien. It is is 
the village of Fredonia, county of Cbautauqoe. Heit 
the gas issues frem the upper surface ofthe slate rode, 
which embraces the bituminous coal of Tioga; beiof 
the third coal formation. It is about eighty feet bighr 
er than the surface of the waters of Lake Erie; osS 
hundred and forty feet higher than the saliferous rock 



parts of that district. The most easterly point where at Gasport If the bituminouf> coal beda of Tio|niej- 



jLbis gs^ bas been observed, is near the most easterly 
fait spring which issues from this rock. Tbe spring is 
ItearVernoncenter, and the place whence the gas is- 
jiufi^ is one mile west of Vernon village. The same 
1^ issues from beneath the same rock, at a place called 
Gasport, six miles east of Lockport, in the bed ofthe 
canal^ also ^ear the village ofCanand^igus» uid near 
Cnjj^ lake. Several other places have been mention- 
ed* but tbei^ have beeq carefully examined and minute- 
If 4escribed. The production of a similar gas ia con- 
sidered by all geologists as referable to no other origin 
^ut that of fossil coal. If we are to reason from amdo- 

fy, we may be justified in venturing an opinion, that 
orinpfor coal jaiade near the places where this gas is- 
aues from beneath the saliferous rock, might be attend- 
.ed with success. And it may be added, that if coal 
ahould be found beneath the saliferous rock, it would 
probably be of the bituminous kind, notwithstanding 
jthe sap)e alate rock embraces coal destitute of bitumen 
jo tbe state of Pennsylvan'mi for the European slate 
rock, which is equivalei>t to this, always contains bitu- 
ininous coal, when similarly situated. 

It may be proper to add a few remarks ppon the pro- 
Jbable depths tf whiph borings must be extended, if 
search is to be made far coal by that method. The 
.only data firom which we can deduce probable conclu- 
aions, are, the thic^neu 9f the strata to be perforated 
lit their basietting cclgcs^ As all the borings would of 
^course be commeoced on the upper sur&ce of the sali- 
/erous rock, the thickness of that rock, ofthe millstone 
|?i^;.fU9<l of the c|irbon^rous slate, would be the mea- 



tend to this place in considerable thickness, the p» 
may issue from themf Such beds might be perfonyM 
by boring to about one hundred feet. But if the gtf 
issues from the carboniferous slate beneath tltt'8|li$Et* 
ous rock, the borings must extend to the depth of si 
least seven hundred feet. 

I confess that these conclusions amount to BoUuaf 
more than probable hypothesis. 1 consider ihe risk of 
loss -too great to be hazarded by anyone iadiridual, asd 
that it is a proper subject for legislative aid. And it 
may be stated, that if coal is not found beneath the sali- 
ferous rock, which is more than two hundred inilei il 
extent, it will be truly a geological ourio«ty which h» 
no parallel on the eastern continent 3ut we find laany 
deviations in America from the geological maxims wl "^ 
seem to be established in Europe. — SilUman'i^m* 



NoTicxs or THB GxoLoef aw t^b CofrvraT xxit 
BEDFORD SPRINGS IN PENNSYI«TAlfU. 

By Dr. Jf. Baydm. 

Fron Proftttor Sillljnaii*t J«onui1. 

Dear 5^— Having an occasioii to visit Bedftri 
Springs (in Penn. during the month o^^.-Aup**^^^' 
and having observed some peculiarities in the feciop 
of that district of country, not hitherto described (t» 
my knowledge,) 1 am induce4 to offer a few remarks oa 
the subject, which, if they appear to poasess any mte- 
;rcst, you are at liberty to use as you may think p^* 

The borough of Bedford is ^ growing and ^cal»f 
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place, the population of which may be estimated at a- 
bout fifteen hundred. It it the seat of justice for Bed- 
ford county, Pennsylvania, and is situatfrd a fevr mites 
east of the principal elevation of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, en the g^'^at western turnpike, which passes 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. In approaching Bed- 
ford from the east, we pass, on the margin of the Juni- 
atta, throu^'h a deep gor^e which divides a bold and 
extensive ndge called Derming's Mountain, a subordi- 
tuite member of the Allri^hcny, and runs nearly parallel 
tHth it. This mountain appears, at least in that region, 
to be composed of a sandstone, or what some perhaps 
Would denominate millstone grit. 

On the west side of the valley on which Bedford 
lies, another bold and extensive ridge, likewis^ branch 
of the Alleghany, runs parallel with Derming's, and is 
called Wills Mountain. Not having had an opportunity 
Of visiting this range of Mountains, I can say nothing of 
its geological structure. The whole region however, 
may I believe, be considered as secondary. 

At the distance of one mile south of the town of Bed- 
ford we pass between two round hills of about one and 
ft half miles in length, at their base, and of an elevation 
of about four or four hundred and fifty feet Between 
them lies a valley, through which runs a copious stream 
called "Shever's creek" and which discharges itself in- 
to the Rays-town branch of the Juniatta river at the 
distance of one mile east of Bedford. 

The hill on the east side of Shover*s creek, (and yal- 
ley) is called Constitution hill, and at its base arise, with- 
in ft short distance, the following medicinal and other 
fountains, y'lZ. Anderson's, or the principal medicinal 
springt Fletcher's or upper spring; the limestone spring; 
the sweet springs; the sulphur spring, and the chaly- 
beate spring. But for these springs, little would have 
been known respecting the geological structure of this 
'mountain or hill, as the rocks scarcely appear at any 
point that is easy of access, the hill being very precipi- 
tous, particularly on the west side. The principal 
spring, however, issues, in a coptou9 and perpetual 
stream immediately out of the rocks at the base, or at 
the height of about twenty or twenty five feet above 
Shover's creek, and within nearly the same distance of 
its margin. In order that the springs might be made 
easy of access and for the convenience of the numerous 
and highly respectable visitors that annually frequent 
this delightful place, this fountain of health, it became 
neoessftry to excavate the base of the hill, for the dis- 
tance of one hundred yards in length, for the purpose 
'of iMaking an agreeable promenade, at, and near the 
springs, and moreover for the purpose of erecting bath- 
ing houses and other buildings which stand immediate- 
ly on the margin of the creek. In the prosecution of 
'this work, a section of the rocis, of about one hundred 
and fif\y feet in length, and about ten feet in height a- 
bove the walk was laid open to view. This, and all the 
northern part of the hill appears to be composed of 
lime stone lying in strata, from two inches to two arul 
three feet thick, having a dip of forty or fifly five de- 
grees to the south west. At or near the northern part 
of the excavation, there is a vein or stratum running 
into the hill, in which are presented several varieties of 
organic remains, (such are the specimens marked A, 
which I sent to you) and which as they lie at the foot 
ot the hill, and, consequently, the lowest in the order 
of position, may be considered as amongst the inferior 
oroers of organic remains; at least as they are here ar- 
ranged. 

At the distance of twenty or twenty five yards sooth, 
in the same section, and immediately opposite the 
aottth end of the bui]dMi|^ erected for baths, a second 
Tein or stratum running into the hill, and of about six 
feet thick, is exposed to view. This stratum, unlike 
Ihooe which lie over and beneath, is the fetid carbonate 
of lime, and is filled with organic remains of different 
kinds, sudi as are marked B, amonc;st the specimens 
•tnt you* As most of these are of a character with 



which I am not familiar, I shall not now attempt to give 
them names or plsces, except that I consider them as 
belonging as before, to the lower order of organized 
substances. South of this stratum, there are exposed 
to view, nine different strata, in which there are no ap* 
pearance of organic remains.- 

At the distance of about one hundre^i yards sooth of 
this section of rocks, or from the principal spring which 
is very near it, we observe, although not in place, the 
first appearance of sandstone, which lies over the lime* 
stone. At the distance, however, of about one hundred 
and fifty yards south of the spring and at the foot of the 
hill, an excavation was made some years siitce for the 
purpose of obtaining materials for building the walb of a 
distillery, which is still standing by the side of a road 
running at the foot of, and over the southern slopfe of 
Constitution Hill to the neighboring district. The 
walls of this building are made of soft pulverulent sand- 
stone, containing impressions of a variety of shells, as 
the producti, terebratulsb, a species of Pecten, &c.* 

These are the third deposits of organic remains that 
appear, at least, in the order of position. At a little 
distance south of the distillery, in the rosd and upon 
the surrounding surface, and 8till in the sandtUme form- 
ation, we find abundance of the specimens marked G, 
and of various sizes ftx>m that of a quarter of a dollar to 
that of the palm of the hand. 

From the above it must appear obvious, that the spe- 
cimens marked A, (and which were obtained from a 
stratum of limestone at the very base or foot of the hiH, 
and consequently the lowest in the series of deposition, j 
were of an order very inferior in the scale of organized 
bodies, to those of C. and D; and, consequcntlv, as we 
ascend in the order of formation aed position, the fossils 
present not only a greater variety, but become more 
and more complex and perfect in their structure and or<* 
g^niz<. tion. Few localities present a more interesting 
subject for observation and contemplation than Consti- 
tution Hill, and it is principally on this account that I 
have considered it worthy of this notice. No one, on 
viewing the structure of this Mountain or hill, and duly 
weighing the various phenomena will doubt that these 

* I must be^ leave in this place, to call your attention 
to a fact mentioned in the "Geological Essays," pape 
50, respecting a deposit of boulders, &c. of various siz<* 
es lying in the city of Washington, a little north of the 
then United Stutes Branch Bank. It is as follows. 
**Amongiit these I discovered in February, (1820,) roll- 
ed masses of amyg^loid,and of hornblende porphyry, 
containing epidote, both peculiar to the Blue Ridge or 
South Mountains, in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
which cannot he found in any place, perhaps, within 
sixty miles ef Washington city. Moreover among these 
rocks were some of a granular quartz, that would weigh, 
probably, from two to five hundred pounds, containing 

Eerfect impressions of shells resembling the terebratu- 
tei this kind of rock, with like impressions is not I 
am credibly informed, to be found in place in a north- 
ern direction, sliort of Herkimer county, State of New 
York, or far beyond the North Mountains in FeBUjri- 
vania." 

It is gratifying to me to have it in my power to add 
some corrections to the above statement, and to inforOi 
you that the ridges I am describing abound with the 
same kind of rocks, and in which are the same kind of 
impressions of or|^nic remains. And, moreover, that 
these ridges continue their course south westerly to the 
Potomac River, down the course of which these bould- 
ers may have been carried together with the amygda- 
lo'ids, &G. of the South Mountains, and deposited, as 
mentioned^ in the diluviid formation in the city of Wash- 
ington. Admitting the fact, and supposing the bould- 
ers to have been taken op or removed from the margin 
of the Potomac, they must have been transported SMro 
than a hundred miles. 
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depotiU of organized substances roust have taken place 
at epochs far distant from each other, and moreover, 
that the time required for their production, develop. 
meat and perfection, must have been sufficient for the 
inception, growth, death and sepulture of theseVarious 
races. This is demonstrated by the manner in which 
the young of various kinds of shell fbb are produced, 
(especially tlie different species of univalves,) and by 
the diminutive size of the young when cast, as well as 
as by the fact that not only different kinds are here pre- 
sented to view, but that there are different sizes, espe- 
cially of the univalves, some of them being more than 
twenty times longer than otl>ers, and having, in innume- 
rable cases, reached their full perfection. 

Having given a superficial sketch of Constitution 
Hill, I shall in the next place attempt a similar one of 
Federal H^U on the opposite, or west side of the vidley. 
This hill is nearly of the same dimensions at the base 
as Constitution Hill, but not of so great an elevation. 
Its geological structure is nearly the same, except that 
no veins of organic remains are perceivable. The south- 
em slope is overlaid with sandstone, like the one on the 
«ast side of the valley, and in which are organic re- 
mains, the same as are obsc^rvable at the distillery be- 
fore mentioned. But I could find none of the speci- 
mens marked D. Organic remains are however, ob* 
senrable in the limestone by tke side of the road, on the 
eastern slope and nearly at the foot of the hill, for a 
quarter of a mile from the springs. At this distance 
■lands a grist mill, on the Sbover Creek. Immediately 
opposite to this mill, and on the west side of the road 
leaidin^ to Bedford, the hill presents a vertical mural 
precipice of more than a hundred feet, and composed 
like the hill opposite, of stratified limestone. At the 
height of about thirty feet below the summit of this pre- 
cipice there is likewise observable a vein of about two 
feet thick, and apparently filled with organic remains; 
but it being difficult of access without danger of acci- 
dent, I had not an opportunity of examining it. 1 how- 
ever gained access to the lower part of the vein near 
where it was covered with earth, and from which I ob- 
tained two or three specimens. At the foot of this 
precipice, and by the road side may be found many in- 
teresting specimens that have probably rolled down 
from the heights above, but many of which have been 
mutilated or broken for the purpose of repairing the 
road. The rocks, from the mill to about a quarter of a 
mile above, run into a perfect slaty limestone. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the various advan- 
tages which recommend this as an agreeable watering 
place. 

I have observed that at the distance ef one mile south 
of the town (or borough) of Bedford, we enter between 
two elevated hills. The road leading to the springs has 
a serpentine course on the eastern slope of Ff deral 
Hill and on the west side of the 8hover Valley. At ttie 
distance of one mile and a half from Bedford, we arrive 
at the springs, or at the several places of accommoda- 
tion provided for visitors. These are situated at the 
base of Federal Hill and consist, in the first place, of two 
btiildingi, each two and a half stories high, and one 
hundred and thirty feet in length. 

These buildings, although ample and convenient, 
having comfortable rooms, both for private families afid 
for individuals, are not in the best taste, either in form 
or location; but when filled with good society, they will 
please even the valetudinariiin; for in addition to the 
conveniences already mentioned, the north building has 
in front, upon the valley and Constitution Hill, twospa- 
cioua covered balconies, for ladies, and extending the 
whole len^^h of the building; and the southern buildinjg 
has a similar covered balcony for g^ntlement there is 
also a drawing room, of about twenty by twenty 
five feet sqnare, besides a ball and dining room, 
nearly one hundred feet in length, where, through the 
liberalitv of the incumbent, Mr. Blackwood, every 
thing whether useful or agreeable, is provided. 



In front of this building, in the valley below, and en* 
closed within a handsome Chinese railingi there is ele* 
vated, upon a pedestal of rough masonry, a female fig- 
ure, representing the goddess of health. From the 
stock passing throuK b this statue, there issues a fouo' 
tain of pure water, brought across the valley in pipes 
from the main spring, ami which, when not disturbed 
by wind, falls into a bowl held in the hand ef the god- 
dess. This embellishment, although not in exact pro- 
portions, adds & pleasing and not uninteresdng object 
in the midst of the surrounding scenery. 

At the distance of fifteen or twenty rods south of the 
main buildings, there has been erected, but very inju- 
diciously, and much to the injury of the prospect, as it 
is situated directly across the valley, a two story frame 
building, of one hundred and forty feet in length, in- 
tended for the accommodation of visitors. From the 
spacious balconies, however, in front of this buitdinr, 
the visitors enjov an interesting prospect to the nortL 

The principal access from the several houses of ac- 
commooation to the springs, whicb, as before, iasoe 
from the foot of Constitution Hill, is by a raised way or 
walk, across the valley, to a small bridge, erected oier 
Shover creek. From the springs^ serpentine or rather 
zigzag walks are cut upon th% western slope of Consti- 
tution Hill, to its summit, which, hut for the towering 
forest trees, would aflTord, in all directions, a moat inte- 
resting and highly romantic view. The vidl^ between 
Federal and Constitution Hills, and opposite Ander- 
son's, or the principal spring, is in width about one 
hundred and fifty yards, and in its entire length almost 
a perfect level, the whole of which is beautifully inter- 
spersed with forest trees of natural growth, such as 
the oak, elm, maple, &c. 

In fine, the bounteous and wonderful supply of wa- 
ter which flows from no less than seven highly medici- 
nal and other springs, all within the radius of a stone's 
throw; the beauty of the valley and its susceptibihty of 
the highest state of improvement; the lofty adjoining 
hills; and the extensive and beautifully romautic view 
fVom their summits to the north and east, present a 
combination of attractions hardly surpassed in this or in 
any country. Add to this the facility of obtaining aR 
the delicacies and comforts of life, including wild arid 
tame animals and vegetables of almost eveiy kind and 
quality, and more than all, the high value of the peren- 
nial and other medicinal waters, which are not excelled 
in certain complaints by any in the world; alHhese cir- 
cuoibtunces combine to recommend Bedford springi^ia 
Shover Valley, as a place of unrivalled attractions. It 
is much to be regretted that some individual or compa- 
ny has not, as yet, been engaged in rendering it what 
it is highly susceptible of being, the most inviting re- 
sort or public watering place in the United States. 

P. S. Bedford Mineral Springs, — A pamphlet, hf 
Dr. William Church, containing an analysis of some of 
these spings, (described hy Dr. H. H. Hayden, page 
97 of the present number,) was received as the last 
proof was in the press. In a quart of water of Ander- 
son's or the principal spring, Dr. Church found l8i cu- 
bic inches of carbonic acid gas. 

Sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salts, 20. grs-; Sul- 
phate of lime, 3.75; Muriate of soda, 2.50\ Muriate of 
lime, 75 ; Carbonate of iron,1.2i; Carbonate of lime^ 2.$ 
Loss, 75.;— ToUl, 31.00. 

Fletcher's, or the Upper Spring, gave rather more 
iron and common salt, less magnesia, an^ about thei 
proportion of the other substances. — SiBimm^s^kur, 



First RxromT of thb Boabb or MAJtieVBt or TO 

SocisTT FOB TBI KvconBAoxmiiT Of 

FAITHFUL DOMESTICS. 

Philadelphia, Od. 20, 18^*. 
This Society was orffaniaed by the appointment of ilf 
officers, on the 26th of October, 1829; but ito opera- 
tions, owing to the delay in procuring an ofBce in ta 
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adYMitagecusiituatien, and suitable agents^ did not com* 
mence until about the 10th of December. Of course, 
the present report embraces a period of little more than 
ten mentbs. 

It was proposed to commence with two hundred sub- 
scribers. That number, small as it is, in a city where 
there are probably 27,000 housekeepers, was extreme- 
ly difficult to procure. The prejudice that generally 
accompanies, and too often defeats novel undertakings, 
howerer salutaiy was strong against it. By many it was 
denounced as Utopian^ wild, useless, snd impracticable; 
others objected to the amount of the subscription, as im- 
iBoderate, not reflecting that the injury sunered in one 
week by an unGuthfiil domestic, is often thrice the 
amount of the annual subscription, to say nothing of the 
comfort and satis&ction derired from good domestics, 
and the annoyance resulting from bad ones.* In conse- 
quence of the unfounded prejudices entertained on the 
subject, it was fiill fire months from the day of the town 
meeting at which the project was broached, and the 
resolutions in its favour adopted, and not without ex- 
traordinary exertions, before the number of subscrib- 
ers (one hundred and ninety-five,] which we had at the 
time of organizing the Society, were procured. 

These difficulties would have led to the abandon- 
ment of the attempt, but that the parties engaged in it, 
were encouraged to proceed by the success that had 
attended similar establishments in Great Britain and in 
Mew«Tork, where they had greatly increased the com- 
fort and diminished the annoyances of housekeeping, 
and improved the morals, increased the respectability, 
and elevated the characters of domestics— objects of 
deep importance, the success of which amply rewards 
all the efforts made for tfieir attainment. 

Solicitude for the morals and manners of the rising 
generation, entered largely into the inducements for 
perseverance. The deportment of domestics has at all 
times a considerable influence on the tempers and dis- 
poatioQS of the children uf Uiuse with whom they live; 
and oflen aflect$% them through the whole course of their 
lives, and decides their career for good or evil.— In tlie 
best regulated families, children have daily intercourse 
with the domestics, and, plastic as their minds are, they 
receive impressions, more or less vivid, according to 
circumstances, from the conduct and behaviour of this 
class. In families immersed in business, and unable to 
watch over their children with the proper attention, 
and in those families where such considerations are not 
duly appreciated, the children have generally more in- 
tercourse with the domestics than with their parents, 
and, therefore, their tempers, di^^positions, and charac- 
ters, are more moulded by the former than by tlie lat- 
ter. Of course, the characters of this class are of inap- 
preciable importance among families of children. To 
the cogency of these observations, no parents, duly sen- 
able of the fearful responsibility under which they lie 
towards their offspring, can be insensible. They re- 
quire only to be suggested, forcibly to strike the most 
cursory observer. 

Regard for the welfare and happiness of domestics, 
wko forma much more numerous and important portion 
of the comnuinity than people are generally aware, had 
a powerful influence also in the attempt to promote the 
success of the plan. This is probably a point of view 
in which the subject has not generally been considered. 
Few, we believe, have an idea of the number of this 
class. We venture a rough estimate, which is as near 
an approximation to the truth as in our power; and pro- 
bably not far from the reality, 

* Independent ef these considerations, it is to be ob- 
served, that the premiums — two dollars per annum in 
the first instance; three in the second; and so on in reg- 
ular progress — will absorb no small proportion of the 
subscriptions of those to whose domestics they may be 
awarded. At all events, with a less subscription than 
five dollan, the premiums, which form a most impor- 
tant fbature in the system, could not be afforded. 



There are in the city and liberties, it is supposed, 
about 160,000 inhabitants. Calculating six persons to 
a house, the general average, there are nearly 37,000 
houses: 
We will assume 9,000 houses without domestics — 

12,000 with a single domestic, 12,000 
3,000 with two, 6,000 

2.000 with three, 6,000 

1,000 with four, 4^000 



Total estimate of domestics in City and 
Liberties, 



38,000 



It is impossible for any person not eatirely destitute 
of humfcnity, to regard tne moral and religious condition 
of such a number of human beings without deep interesti 
8t an establi8hment,therefore,calculated to elevate them 
in their own estimation, and in that of the community, 
has a powerful cla'm on the support of the humane and 
benevolent, independent of the advantages it confers 
on its members. 

With respect to female domestics, a consideration of 
no small importance demands attention. Many of them, 
who are very valuable, come from the country; with 
few or no acquaintances, and, innocent and unsuspi- 
cious, are liable to be deceived and ruined by desigfiiing 
persons, always on the watch to take advantage of in* 
nocent and ignorant strangers. To such strangers, this 
establishment holds out an invaluable safeguard against 
deception and fraud; and, it is believed, will secure 
many from destruction. On this subject, we could of- 
fer some melancholy facts, but presume the mere allu- 
sion to them will suflfice to impress the public with the 
great importance of this feature of our institution. 

The original plan embraced the conferring premiums 
on faithful domestics; who remained in their places for 
one or more years — contingent on the Society's meet- 
ing with sufficient encouragement to warrant such a 
measure — the premiums to be graduated according to 
their respective periods of continuance. The slender 
means, and doubtful prospects of the society, at the 
commencement of its career, forbade the adoption of 
this portion of the plan at that time. But we are grati- 
fied to be able to announce to our members, and the 
public, that arrangements have been made for the pur- 
pose; and members, who wish their domestics to become 
candidates for premiums, are now at liberty to record 
their names. The encouragfements which this arrange- 
ment, and the jsriving of certificates of good conduct t» 
those who shall have merited them, will hold out to 
steadiness, and the discouragement which it offers to 
that restlessness and disposition to a change of situation, 
which operate so annoy ingly on heads of families, will 
be important additions to the advantages flowing from 
the Society. 

Among the inducements to correct behaviour, inde- 
pendent of the premiums, one, which we believe, will 
be found to have considerable effect, is, the rule where- 
by no name is to be entered oo the books, unless the 
parties produce "satisfactory evidence of geod charac- 
ter." 

Such are among the recomniendations of our Society. 
When duly appreciated, we believe, that, wholly apart 
from all public consideratio^its, private interest, comfort 
and convenience, should secure it a general patronage. 

It remains to show thr- progress of the Society. — On 
the 26th of October, 1K29, there were 

Subscribers • I^^ 

From that day, till the end of Decem- 
ber, there came in -36 
In January, 1F>30, ... 3 
February,^ , , * • S 

March, ' 6 

April, . r . • • 13 

May, 6 

June, 17 

Juk. 12 
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August, 
September, 



14 

20 



122 

Present number, 317 

Thus, the increase has been no less than 60 per cent. 
Although the progress of the society tlius far is high- 
ly satisfactory, yet it is to be wondered, when its great 
advantages are duly considered, that the encouragement 
has not been greater, in a city, where there are as we 
have stated, about 18,000 families who hire domestics, 
to whom it must be an important object to be able, on 
occasion, to apply for them to an establi&hment fairly 
and honourably conducted as this has been. 

The following is a statement of the operations of the 
Society: — 

Applications Applications Engagem'ts 

ibr Domes- f«r Situa- ascertain- 

tics. tions. ed. 

1829, December, 82 39 11 

183Q» January. 62 60 30 

February, '72 63 38 

March, 121 106 73 

Apnl, 105 86 56 

May, .83 94 61 

June, 130 122 80 

July, 107 109 64 

August, 120 126 92 

September, 161 166 114 

993 971 619 

The whole number of engagements is never fully as. 
certained — as many of the housekeepers, as well as of 
the domestics neglect complying with the rule which 
requires all engagements to be announced at the office. 
Notwithstanding the care taken by the agents, to 
guard, as far as possible, against registering improper 
domestics, it sometimes happens, that the names of 
persons of this description are placed on the books. This 
'arises from the mistaken lenity which frequently induc- 
es housekeepers to give written recommendations to 
persons undeserving of them. It is obvious, that where 
such improper conduct takes place, the agents have no 
means of detection, and are obliged to give full credence 
to recommendations conning from persons of standing 
in society. Against such abuses, no care or caution can 
auflliciently guard — but it is gp*attf) ing to know, that in- 
stances of this kind have been of rare occurrence. For 
want of due attention to the features of the case, the pro- 
ceedings of the society have been sometimes incorrect- 
ly censured. 

JOSEPH WATSON, President. 
MATTHEW CAREY, ^ „. „ ., , 
BENJ. W. RICHARDS, ^ Vice Presidents. 

THOMAS EARP, Treasurer. 
DURDEN B. CARTER. SecreUry. 
MANAGERS. 



Thomas Sergeant, 
Isaac Collins, 
Mosea Brown, 
John White, 
Paul R. Hubt)«, 
Francis G. Smith, 
Robert Earp, 



Richard Benson, 
Isaac Hacker, 
Robert Toland, 
William Wurts, 
Issac Elliott, 
Henry G. Freeman, 
Timothy Abbott. 



Mordecai Lewis, 

MR. and MRS. FRENCH BATTELL, Agents. 
Office, corner of Minor and Fifth streets, between Mar- 
ket and Chesnut streets; 
Where persons wanting employment, as coachmen, 
waiters cooks, housemaids, tayloresses, milliners, man- 
tuamakers, seamstresses, nurses, &c., may apply free 
of expense, with a fair prospect of procuring situations. 

Soddyfir the Eneowaetmmt of FaUMul Domestics in 
account with Thomas Earp, Treaaurer, 

DR. 

To cash paid French Battell and Wife,«gens, 
at sundry tines, for salary, |350 37 



To Cash paid George Pepper, at sundry times 
for rent, 225 (K^ 

To cash paid contingent expenses, viz: agenfs 
travelling expenses, commissions for procu- 
ing subscribers and on collecting the sub- 
scriptions, fuel, furniture for office, print- 
ing, stationary, distributing and putting up 
notices, &c. &c. 435 60 

Balance in hand, 416 90 



$1415 OO 



GR. 



By cash receired from subscribers, 1415 00 

The undersigned committee of accounts of the Soci'- 
ety fer the Encouragement of Faithful Domestics, here- 
by certify, that they have carefully examined the TreaH 
urer's accounts for the past year, artd found them cor. 
rect, and the balance in his hands is, this dbiy, fourbuo^ 
dred and sixteen dollars and ninety hundredths. 

ISAIAH HACKER, 
ROBERT EARP, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1830. Committee. 

DXSCRIPTIOV or THS 

LABORATORY AND I^CTURS ROOM 

Intlic Medical Department of the University ofPrem- 

syhania. 

The hearth behind the table, is thirty six feet wide, 
and twenty feet deep. On the left, which is to the 
south, is a scullery supplied with river water by a com- 
munication with the pipes proceeding from the public 
water works, and furnished with a sink and a boiler.— 
Over the scullery is a small room of about twelve feet 
square, used as a study. In froQt of the scullery and 
study are glass cases for apparatus. On the right ofthe 
hearth two other similar cases, one above the other, 
may be observed. Behind the lower one of these it 
the forge room, about twelve feet square; and north of 
the forge room, are two fire proof rooms communica- 
ting with each other, eleven feet square each; the one 
for a lathe, the other for a carpenter's bench, and a 
vice bench. The two last mentioned rooms, are sur- 
mounted by groined archef , in order to render them k- 
cure against fire; and the whole suite of rooms which \ 
have described, together with the hearth, are support- 
ed by seven arches of masonry, about twelve feet each 
in span. Over the forge room is a store room, and over 
the lathe and bench roonns; is one room of about twenty 
by twelve feet. In this room there is a fine lathe, and 
tools. 

The space partially visible to the right, is divided 
by a floor into two apartments lighted by four vio- 
dows. The lower one is employed to hold galvanic 
apparatus, the upper one for shelves and tables, for ap' 
paratus, and agents, not in daily use. In front of the 
floor just alluded to, is a gallery for visitors. 

The canopy over the hearth is nearly covered witj* 
shelves for aparatus, which will bear exposure to M 
and dust, especially ^lass. In the centre of the hearth 
there is a stack of bnck work for a blast ftimace, the 
blast being produced by means of a very large bellows 
situated under one ofthe arches supporting the health* 
The bellows are wrought by means of the lever re- 
presented in the engraving, and a ro<f descending from 
it through a circular opening in the masonry. 

There are two other staclcs of brick work en tB« 
hearth igainst the wall. In one there is acoalgr^f 
which heats a flat sand bath, in the other there is a si- 
milar ^te for heafing two circular sand bath% or sn 
alembic. In this stac\ there is likewise a poweiiiil vf 
furnace. In both of the stacks last mentioned, there 
are evaporating ovens. 

The laboratory is heated not only by one or both of 
the grates already mentioned, but als« by stoves in 
the arches beneath the hearth* one of theae is inclhdei 
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in a chamber qC brick work. The chamber receives a 
•upply of fresh air through a flue terminating- in an aper* 
ture in the external wall of the building, and the air af- 
ter being heated pases into the laboratory at flfleen 
apertures, distributed oyer a space of thirty feet. — 
Twelve of these apertures are in front of the tabl^ be- 
ing four inches square, covered by punched sheet iron. 
In the hearth there is one large aperture of about twelve 
by eighteen, covered by a cast iron plate full of holes, 
ih^rest'are under the table. By these means the hot 
w is, at its entrance, so much diluted with the air of 
the room, that an unusually equable temperature is 
produced, there being rarely more than two d^ees of 
■Fahrenheit difl*erence between the temperature in the 
iupper and in the lower part of the lecture room. There 
-are some smaller windows to the south, besides those 
represented in the engraving. One of these is in the 
•upper story, from which the rays enter at the square 
aperture in the ceiling over the table on the light. — 
Besides these, are windows represented in the eng^- 
Ting back of the hearth, and four others in the apart- 
ments to the north of the gallery. All the windows 
liaTe shutters, so constructed as to be closed and open* 
ed with facility. Those which belong to the principal 
windows are hung like sashes with weights, so that they 
ascend as sooo as loosened, and when the light is again 
4o be admitted, are easily pulled down by cords and 
fi»t^ned. In addition to the accommodation already 
mentioned, there is a large irregular room under the 
floor of the leture room on the eastern side. This is 
used as a place to stow a number of cumbrous and un- 
sightly articles, which arc nevertheless, of a nature to 
be very useful at times. Also for such purposes, and 
for containing fuel, there is a spacious cellar under the 
Jkcture room and laboratory. 



YLYMOITTH, GER]IIANTOWN« AND PHILA- 

JPHIA RAIL ROAD. 

We believe Hiere never has been a proposition for a 
local improvement of so sanAl an extent, that promises 
•o much advantage as the proposed Kail Road through 
CrenBanntown to the marble and lime quarries at Ply- 
mouth. 

The facilities for grading the road are peculiarly fa* 
▼curable. It is believed that Chesnut-Hill may be pas- 
sed at its lowest elevation without material difficulty — 
- flience passing near the Mount-Airy Academy, and de. 
scending the valley from Hoffman's spring which runs 
for miles about a quarter of a mile east of the German- 
town tumpike-i-thence rounding Naglee's and Logan's 
hill by NicetowR, the Rising Sun, and entering the city 
Jky Broad street. We have supposed that by common 
consent, this street might be widened to 80 or a 100 
feet in its whole extent, and answer fully the double 
purpose of a Rail Road in the centre, and common 
rotda OB each side; or Seventh street, not being a tho- 
roughfare street, might possibly be obtained for the' 
purpose. 

N^ for the object:-^ We believe it would be more 
Qsed and be a more profitable instrument than ether 
roads, or similar stock in the country. 

We suppose that those persons who go to market 
will still go as they now do, in their own waggons on 
the turnpike or other roads, and in the main, we pre- 
•ume it will be a benefit to the turnpike company. 

We calculate profit to the Rail Road from other sour- 
ces than by injury to the tompikew 

The cost of gradmg the western divison of the Penn- 
qrlvania Rail Road of twenty miles, has fallen short of 
fbur thoosand dollars per mUe. The route has been ex- 
amined by an experienced Engineer, and he believes 
it may be graded for the same money. From four to 
mx thoumnd dollars more will ky the rails — making ten 
itkonsand dollars per mile. This for 15 miles is one 
j^n^red and fiffy thousand dollars, ai^i if we yet add fif- 



ty thousand dollars more the interest at 5 per cent, it 
will be but 10 thousand dol!ars per annum. 

It has been ascertained that fifteen hundred thousand 
bushels of Lime are annually brought down to Philadel- 
phia; the cartage oh which now costs seven cents per 
bushel. On a Rail Road it may be brought at half that 
price; say cartage one and a half, and leave two cents 
per bushel for toll on the Rail Road. We presume all 
that quantity may pass the road; but suppose it is only 
one third or five hundred thousand bushels; this at two 
cents toll will pay the interest on the whole stock.— 
Without this source of business, there can be no want 
of tolls. 

The passengers on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
to Ellicott's mills, thirteen miles,have paid the company 
since it commenced, one thousand dollars per week. — 
That road runs through an uninhabited country- 
through the rough, rocky hills of the Patapsco, and the 
passengers pay the interest on its cost .'How much more 
may be expected through this thickly settled country!' 
We believe the transportation of passengers alone will 
pay double interest on the cost of this proposed RmI 
Road. 

Besides both of these, in the immense transportation 
of Marble — the beautiful building stone of Chesnut-Hill 
— of coal, wood, lumber, &c., sources of dividends may 
be found in themselves, equal to those of any similar 
stock — situated as the road will be, in the most thickly 
inhabited country in the United States. 

There is yet one other source of profit equal perhaps 
to all the rest. It is the cheapest and easiest route to 
Mount Carbon. It is not likely that the Schuylkill Ca- 
nal can long carry all the coal to market; — a Rail Road 
must be the alternative. One is now nearly (finished 
down to little Schuylkill, a distance of fifteen miles; and 
when it shall be continued, a connection with this road 
wx>uld be more easy and direct than pursuing any other 
route. 

It has been proposed by some persons to have » Rail 
Road from the lime quarries to connect with the Penn- 
sylvania Road at or near Peters' Island. We have been 
told by an experienced Engineer that such a Road must 
cross the Schuylkill, and we believe as that roust in« 
crease the expense and distance, it ofTers no compara- 
tive advantages. 

We contemplate in this route but little injury to pri- 
vate property, for the whole length of Germantown it 
will pass at the back of the lots; and we think will in- 
crease the business of the town — make it a more eligi- 
ble residence for persons who do business in the city of 
every description, and add 25 per cent to the value of 
the property of the place witiiout essentisl injury to any 
individual. 

From Germantown downwan), we can contemplate 
no extensive private injury. Passing as it must, either, 
by one of the streets before mentioned, or by opening 
any one of the intermediate streets sixt^ or eighty feet 
wide for its express accommodation in its centre, and 
which we believe would be of permanent advantage to 
property on such street. 

We ask a full exmination of our observations, being 
ourselves fully convinced of the eligibility of our plan-* 
of its easy accomplishments, and of its promise or great 
profit to the stockholders. 

We also ask attendance to them from the inhabitants 
of Norristown and its vicinity, as the route presents te 
them a Rail Boad location we believe in every respect, 
superior to any other; and though combining as it does 
man^ interest^ it might still further fiuulitate its com 
pletion should they be disposed to enter xealously into 
co-operation and extend the Road as &r as Norristewn. 
As a preliminary step, we propose that a level should 
be run on the proposed line, when a rery accurate esti- 
mate can be made of the expense; and these interested 
in the extension to Norristewn, if they see proper to 
join in the expense, may have the survey extended to 
that place. IvrisTieATOB, 
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Mb. LxFBTim— Haring finished tbe duties assigned me by tb« Marshal of the Eastern District of PciiiM)rlfaaia» I 
herewith send yoa the result of nj labours; in doing which, I should do injustice to my feelings, Were I not to n^il 
mjrself of the present opportunity to tender my unfeigned acknowledgeroeats to the Citizens of Adams Coonty. gene- 
rally, for their polite attention, their kind hospiulity, and the fiM^UiUes they inftriably afforded mat, during the dis- 
ehM|^ of my arduous duties 

Tour's respectfully, Jovir Howabb SBBms. 

[BqmUkm CompUer.} Yifrk Springt, Oekher 160, 1830. 
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^ brief account i^some 

FUBJUCOCCURR£NC£S IN THE PROVINCB 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

A tJkeJdmmutmiim of Gmyemor John Peitn, 1763^64 

He arrived at Philadelphia, on the SOth of the 10th 
mo. 1763, beinf the first day of the week, in the ship 
Philadelphia, Captain Rd. Buddeo, and landed without 
much previous notice, about two o'clock afternoon; 
mbout twenty minutes past four o'clock, the same day, 
4lie city was shaken hj a violent earthquake, attended 
with a very loud roaring noise; most of the relig^ious 
confrentions beings assembled, the people' were great- 
\j terrmed and put into eonfusion by hurrying out of 
the houses, which they were fearful would fall upon 
them, but none received any remarkable hurts which 
might have been expected from the hurry of their 
flight; the air was clear, and wind moderate at S.W.; 
and it is further to be noticed, that we did not find that 
the earthquake was felt in the adjscent provinces, ex- 
cept in some parts of New Jersey, nor much observed 
at fiAy miles distant from Philadelphia. 

The appointment of Governor Penn to preside 
over this province, being unexpected to Governor 
Hamilton, occasioned some disgust to him and his 
Mends, who are known to be closely attached to the 
Proprietary interest and firmly to adhere to their in- 
•tructions, however contrary to the true interest of the 
people, and could not therefore digest his abrupt re- 
moval. 

The Indians on the fit)ntiers of the province, jealous 
of the intentions of the English to keep possession and 
settle their lands, Iri which they were confirmed by the 
settlements made and plantattotis cultivating at and near 
Fort Pitt, began to renew tneir hostilities arid com- 
mitted diverse outrages on the people so settled near 
that place, accounts of which arrived at Philadelphia, 
the latter end of the 5th mo. May, from which time to 
the latter end of the 10th mo« October, frequent intel- 
Kgenoe was received of their proceeding in their out- 
rare% tho' greatly ag^gravated by the persons from 
whom the letters were received, and every information 
of this sort was industriously published in the newspa- 
pers tending to incite the inhabitants of the Province to 
a spirit of revenge and enmity against all Indians with- 
out distinction, which together with the neglect on the 
part of oar government, in pursuing salutary measures 
to remove the cause of the uneasiness, contributed great- 
ly to increase the calamities, altho* it appeared proba- 
ble by nccounts received f^om the Indian country, that 
tiiese murders had not been committed in consequence 
of the result bf their Councils, or that they were dis- 
posed to a total defection from the alliance with us, but 
by iome radi Warriors, instigated by the influence of 
the French remaining among them, and strange it was 
that so important a point as that of sending an account 
among the Indians of the peace concluded in Europe, 
ahould appear to have been omitted; as weU as that the 
wise instructions sent from the king, ei^joininff the peo- 
ple to forbear attempting to settle upon their und% had 
BOt been published acre or made known among them. 
Soon after th« first nocoont of the hostilities commit- 
tedy Col. Boquet, by order of Gen. Amherst, marched 
from Philadelphia, with an armed force of regukr 
troops for the protection of Fort Pitt, which there was 
restofi to apprehend from the state of that garrison, it 
mifbt ftll into the hands of the enemy; he arrived there 
Miaoffftbly to its relief, tho' in his march he bad a smart 
bmali with the Indians who opposed his proceeding at 
, in which encounter it is said, many were 
killed and wounded on both sidei. 

The Assembly of the Province being called, voted a 
■im of money to defray the charge of raising a number 
of men for tho protection of the inhabitants on the fron- 
tior counties to prevent the further incursions of the In- 
diUla and to encourage them to remain on their planta- 
Vol. VI. 36 



tions, and to enable them to save their harvest, great 
numbers having-fled from their habitation into Cariblc, 
the chief town in Cumberlsiid county, and left their 
corn near ripe and ready for gathering, which in som« 
measure answered the purpose. Armstrong being ap- 
pointed Colonel of these forces in the western part of 
the Province, the Governor entrusted him with blank 
commissions for the ^appointment of officers to com* 
mand these forces. 

A number of the inhabitants of Pextang, the frontier 
township in Lancanster county, about the #ame timet 
formed^themselves into an association under pretence of 
making incursions into the Indian country to destrop 
their towns, and boasting of their being able to reduce 
them to suppliant terms, these men set out on the in« 
tended expedition without any authority from the Gov* 
ernment, the issue of which gave proof of their bravery i 
the first object of their attention being a number set- 
tled on an island in the Susquennah, not far from Fort 
Augusta, or Shamokin, where they had the assurance 
from the commanding officer on behalf of the govern- 
ment of safety and protection, if timely netice was given* 
and if any annoyance was intended against them. le 
September, these people proceeded upon their expedi- 
tion, and on on their arrival there, they found the place 
deserted, a large quantity of com being left growieg 
which they destroyed, as likewise the butts or house* 
thev found there; Col. Armstrong and his party, are 
said to have proceeded twenty miles fiirther, and re- 
turned without meeting an Indian: some men of these 
parties being separated from their company, having leat 
their way in tho wildernesm and beinff in daogtr of 
perishing, and met with three Indians hunting, whom 
they engaged on assurance of sparing their lives, to con- 
duct them to Fort Augusta, wnich they faithfully per- 
formed, and the white men finding themselvea put of 
danger, as a reward to tho Indians for their tenrket 
murdered and scalped them. 

The northern frontier of the Province, remained quitt 
for a considerable time after the disturbance broke to 
the westward, but the latter end of September^ or be- 
lining of October, accounts were read of some plante- 
tions Doing plundered, people murdered^ and otbem 
fled from Northampton county, as likewise a settlemoec 
began in the Indian country near Wiominkt by some 
people from the colony. Connecticut according to the 
expresa ordera of the government being deslrojFedt OMi 

Serson onljjr escaping by flight who brought i^cconiltf of 
le rest being killed. , 

Our friend John Woolman, with the coneorroeet of 
bis brethren, to whom he communicated bb coneem Ot 
the general spring meeting, mt out on a viait to the re* 
ligious disposed Indians at Wyalouaiok, tho latter oedef 
the 5th mo. being a dajr or two after we received tbe 
first account of the disturbance to the westwafd,-lie 
performed his visit in about three weeks and tetereed 
m safety and satisfaction, having left the Indians ie tha^ 
countr|r quiet, though not without apprehensiooa of np- 
proaching uneasiness. 

About the beginning of September ,Ciirtia and his &• 
mil^, and bis brother John came down to this ei^ te lee 
their friends who they expected would bo together at 
the time of our yearly meeting, and with a mrssagQ 
fixmi some of the Wyalousink Indiana to the Govetnor, 
requesting advice in respect to their sitoation, being $p- 
prehensive of danger both from evil disposed persono 
amongst themselves as well as if an^ of^the white In- 
habitants should in revenge for the injuries they hed re- 
ceived, attempt an eiq^eoition into their oountff* and •• 
thejr were averse to engageing in the quanel betweoB 
their brethren the English and the Indians who lived 
amongst them, whereupon the said John Curtis and an- 
other Indian were charged with a messmge from Ger. 
Hamilton to such of the Indians at Wyalooaiiig who 
were willing to retain the ancient leM;ue with their 
government, intimating if they inclined to oome inte 
the inhabited ^arts m the Province, tlyy ahould be 
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taken care of, otherwise that it would be safest for them 
to separate themselves from the Warriors, by retiring 
further into the wilderness, In about three weeks they 
returned and with them Papunehana and hii family, 
Job Chilloway and his family> known friends to the En- 
g1ish» and divers others, in all about twenty men, women 
and children, and brought intelligence that several 
others had intended to come with them, but that the 
time limited for their return, was too short for them to 

Set ready and others who had set out were obliged to go 
ack, a deep snow having fallen, the children could not 
travel; on their arrival in Philadelphia, some of them 
with the Governor's consent, were lodged in Friends 
Poor House, and others who inclined to it were plaeed 
i^iththe Moravian Indians at the Province Island, about 
lour miles from the city, to which place about one hun- 
dred and twenty who have lived under the care of the 
Moravian Brethren, at their settlement called Bethle- 
hem, in Northampton county, about twenty years, and 
diverse of them oom amongst them and brought up in 
religious profession with that society, had been removed 
by the government both by way of security to them as 
well to obviate the clamours of the people who accused 
them of holding an intercourse with the enemv Indians 
and furnishing them with the meails of committing the 
murders and plunder which the inhabitants of that 
county had suflTered; and one of their number was ac- 
cused of being the person who killed one Stinson in the 
neighbourhood, tho' the Moravians insist they can give 
undeniable proof of his innocence of that fact, as like- 
wise of the other charge of their selling gunpowder, Uc. 
to the enemy Indians, however the Indian thus accused 
was committed to jail in order for a legal tryal, and they 
had an examination before the Governor in respect to 
the other charge, when it appeared rather to arise 
from the surprises and enmity of the people than from 
any real foundation. 
• Governor Penn arrived on the 30th 10th mo. as in 
the first paragraph, the first few weeks of his time were 
mostly taken up with receivine' addresses from the peo- 
ple of all religious societies as likewise other bodies, 

About the middle of November, our accounts from 
the Indian eeunti^ be£;an to Wear a more favourable ap- 
pearance than for some months before — intelligence 
Detng received that a suspension of hostilities was 
^preed upon at Detroit, and that General Johnson had 
a prospect of bringing about a pacification by means of 
the Six Nations with uie Northern and Western Tribes, 
and unhappily for the peace of the colonies the outra- 
geous and murdering spirit of some of the frontier in- 
habitants, broke out into a flame of violence which in- 
velved the province of Pennsilvania in the greatest tu- 
mult and confusion, previous to the relation of which it 
may l>e proper to observe, that 

The frontier inhabitants are n^ostly emigrants from 
the North of Ireland, by religious profession rigid Pres- 
bjTterians, in some of the townships are a few Germans, 
but these are in general settled in the more interior 
parts of the Province, to the wicked and inhuman con- 
duct of the former, may be in some measure attributed 
the general corruptipn and depravity of the Indians 
thro' their trading with them in time of peace, intoxi- 
cating them with spirituous liquors, defrauding there in 
their bargains, and since the treaties held with them bv 
the government, taking opportunity of creating fresh 
br^la by quarreling and abusing in many instances, 
such who had lived or inclined to remain in fiiendship 
with the English, and the Indians being by nature re- 
vengeful, an implacable hatred has long subsisted be- 
tween them and the Scotch and Irish. 

About the 90th of Pecember, tlie Government re- 
ceived inteHigence from Lancaster, a borough town, 
sixty-siK miles fW>m Philadelphia, that on the 14tfa of 
that month, forty-seven men from the Peckstang, the 
frontier townabip of that county, mQunted on horseback 
4eqtiipped with firelocks, hangers, and tomhawks, tra- 
wAw 0>ro^ the countj7 in thp n)ght| and at break of 



day surrounded the little village of Indian butts in Con- 
estogo Manner, broke in upon them all ef a suddeni 
only three men, two women and a yOung boy were 
found at home the rest being out among the neighbour' 
ing white people, some to sell the basketts, brooroaand 
bowls, they manufactured and others on other oc- 
casions. — I'hese poor defenceless creatures were with 
fury fired upon, stabbed, and butchered to death! She- 
haes, the oldest amongst them, and a person in great re- 
pute for his firm friendship to the English for more than 
sixty years, and one of the Onondago Councill, among 
the rest, was butchered in his hutt^ all of them scalped 
and otherwise horribly mangled. 

When the troop after burning the hutts, pleased with 
their conduct and bravery, but enraged that any of the 
Indians had escaped the massacre, rode off in triumph, 
and in small parties, by different roads went home, a few 
of them being met with a neighbour of reputation, who 
detested their action in conversation, endeavoured to 
lay before them the horribleness of their crime, and the 
violence they had committed against the Government, 
found they vindicated their conduct and pleaded their 
being supported by the Scripture instancing the case of 
Joshua bein|^ commanded to extirpate the Heathen, 
such was their infatuation. 

The remaining Indians were brought into the town 
of Lancaster, and there lodged in the work-house, a 
strong building, as a place ef the greatest safety, and 
the Governor issued a proclamation for apprehending 
the authors and perpetrators of the crime, their abet- 
tors and accomplices, of which it dees not appear much 
notice was taken by the magistrates and those in au- 
thority, or endeavors used to prevent the second mas* 
sacre; so that these bloody infatuated men, meeting no 
opposition, but rather encouraged by their neighboun^ 
appeared in the town of Lancaster, on the 27th day ef 
december, fifty of them armed as before, dismounted 
and went directlv to the work-house, and broke opcii 
the door and rushed in with the utmost fury, and there 
in the most inhuman and cruell manner, butchered men, 
women, and infants at the mothers breasts. 

The barbarous murderers, then mounted their hone% 
and triurophantlpr rode offwithout the least molestation^ 
which has subjected the magistrates of that town in 
particular and the county in general to just censure, and 
gives ground of suspicion, the attrocious fact was st 
least connived at by tbemt as they had previous notice 
of the wretched intentions of the rioters against the In- 
dians under their protection, and a favourable opportu- 
nitv presented before them of preventing it; Captain 
Robinson with a company of Highlanders being at the 
time in that town on his march from Pittaburg to Phila* 
delphia and New York, and has since informed some of 
his friends, thut he put himself in the wav of the magis- 
trates, expecting his assistance would have been re- 
quested to suppress the rioters and prevented their 
bloody design, which be was willing and thought h^ 
was able to do, but being a militarv o^cer had no au- 
thority unless required by the civil magistrate, which 
conduct together with the language of the inhabitants of 
that burrough in favor of the fact, may give encourage- 
ment to the further proceedings of tnese rebellious 
murderers. 

The accounts of this insult and murder arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 29th of Decepber, by letters to pri- 
vate persons, and at first it was given out the number of 
the rioters amounted to above five hundred, and that 
the greatest part stationed themselves at the outer 
parts of the town ready in cafe of Opposition, but it 
after appeared to be a false report. 

Governor Penn issued a second proclamation, on the 
2d January, ir64, ofiTeriitg a considerable reward lor ap- 
prehending and securing any three of the rin^fleadersof 
the rioters, which produced no discovery, otlierwise 
than it has been reported, some of the rioters have ao 
knowledged themselves concerned in the fact and at)- 
d$c\QUB]y def^e4 the magiBtrates power to ligr tlQU 9f 
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thettu And td such a pitch of insolence, that they pub* 
licly threatened every man who disapproved of their 
gcandalous proceedings, and on their return home, that 
part of the country being raised into a ferment, and the 
outrageous rioters flushed with success, increased their 
numbers, and formed a further scheme to come down 
and destroy the Moravian Indians on the Province 
Island, and all others that should fall in their wav, of 
which the Government receiving information, divers 
methods were proposed for their defence, and lest the 
attack might be more sudden than expected, on the 
30th 12th mo. boats were provided and sent down to 
the Island with directions in case of notice being sent 
of the approach of the rioters, the Indians should be 
conveyed to an island further distant from the shore or 
be brought up the city. On the 1st of the 1st mo. early 
in the morning some person who had come down L4&n- 
caster road, gave information that the rioters were ad- 
vancing in a large number, which occasioned an alarm, 
that notice was sent down the island and the Indians 
were put on board the boats, but on enquiry, the in- 
formation proved false, and grounded on the march of 
the company of Highlanders, who came to town that 
day, however as there was no room to discredit the ac* 
count of the rioters collecting and being determined to 
proceed on their wicked intention, the Governor, at 
length ' agreed to send the Indians away to General 
Gage, at New York, under the care of Captain Robin- 
son's Company of Highlanders, there to wait the orders 
of General Johnson, for their further disposal, and on 
the 6(h of the Ist mo. they were removed from the 
island to Uie city and from thence sat out on the way to 
Kew York. One of the Provincial Commissioners and 
one of the Governor's Counsellors proceeded to Tren- 
ton with them, and obtained from Governor Franklin 
the necessary passes for their marching unmolested 
thro' New Jersey, and orders to supply them with what 
was necessary for their accommodation, and they ar- 
rived safe at Amboy, where they were lodged untill the 
Governor of New York prohibited their being brought 
into that Government, upon which General Gage or- 
dered a company of the regular troops to undertake to 
guard them back to this city and there remain for their 
protection, and they were accordingly conducted safe 
back and lodged in the barracks at the north end of the 
city. 

The few Indians who remained in the city, were re- 
moved over to Woodbury, in Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, and there kindly received by respectable peo- 
ple in that neighbourhood, but an uneasiness being soon 
discovered among some of the lower class of people, 
some mischief was feared might be intended them, 
whereupon Governor Franklin issued his proclamation, 
forwarning any persons to attempt to molest them, and 
a letter from his secretary, Ch. Read, Esq. to the Jus- 
tices of the county suitable to the purpose, the uneasi- 
ness subuded and they have remained there in quiet, 
behaving themselves peaceably and with satisfaction to 
the neighbourhood. 
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According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera* 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as fono\lrs, du- 
ring the time specified. 



WESTCHESTER. 

We are proud to say that a literary taste^a demre 
for mentid improvement,is very general in the borough; 
and aflsong the apprentices, there are more than twenty 
whom we could name, eager in pursuit of knowledge. 
As one instance in many that doubtless might be told— 
tbe writer stepped into a shop last week, and a lad of 
17 9 with apron on, and looking as he should do at his 
work, stood resMdinr while waiting for his iron to heat 
On looking, I found he wai perusing Roluv, and was 
•Q earnest to see the issue of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, he would not kmc * mooient. 
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Between 5 & 7, A. M. 1583 is the number of degrees 
of the Thermometer during the month. 
Days 
1583-1-30-524- Between 5 and 7» A.1L 
2039.S-30— 67+ At Noon. 
19684-30» 65+ At Sunset. 
— Days. 
184— 3-614-Average. 
Quantity of Rain that fell, « 2.60 



From the Pembaion MSS. 

Sxith's histomt 07 Tna 

PROVINCE OP PENIf8YI«VANIA< 

CHAPTBft IX. 

[COVTIirVXD 7H0X FJIGV 281.] 

Continuation qf George Keith^t aeparation^ with the ae^ 
counts oj^ the meeting ofminteten^ held in BuHmgton 
and Philadelphia^ the testimony of the V^hf fneeting 
on the same subieet — and the arrival of Thomas Wibon 
and James Dicmnson, wUh a short rekdionof thnr ser^ 
vices- 

1 692. ] Happy for the present age principles hietsi* 
\y to men, and beneficial in their consequences with a 
good life and conversation seem now to be most^nc" 
rally acquiesced in as the best outward test of KhgiouS 
orthodoxy, by their fruits ye shallimow them, I Mve 
medled on the subjects here agitated more from nece^* 
sity than choice. It^as material the beginning and 
progressofthisgreat breach in a community reputable 
for established order, ^uld be impartially statedt 
there are many families not yet returned. to the situation 
theur sncestors left,& some with whom a kind of heredit- 
ary prejudice seems to be yieldinp^ to exavnination & caiw 
dour, he that would do the subject jusfice miist take 
into the account as well the manner as matter, and the 
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effects it produced; more of these will be seen hereaf- 
ter as they happen in course of time. The state of the 
case (^i?en bj two of the meetings of ministers the one 
held at Burlington, the other at Philadelphia* as the 
same were presented to the second days moroiiig meet- 
lag held in London was as followeth : 

**Th« present case truly stated in reference to the 
testimony given forth against George Keith, by the 
poblic Friends, the 20th of the 4th month 1693." 

**Our kte friend George Keith having before, and at 
the meeting of the ministring' Friends held at Burling- 
ton in the Mat first month there, openly, in a wrathful 
and bitter spirit, reviled and abused the said meeting by 
sayiitf , that they were met together to cloak heresy 
and deceit;and that there were more damnable heresies 
and doctrines of derib among the Quakers, than among 
any profession of Protestantas and tho' these unbrothei- 
like and unchrisdan expressions were uttered by him in 
their bearings that they needed no further proof or evi- 
dence of the same; and thereupon might hare proceed- 
ed to have dfsowned him as a ministering brother, he 
continuing his accusation with as much vehemency and 
rage I yet notwithstanding the said meeting havin|^ re- 
gard to him» knowing the brittleness of his diposition, 
omitted any further notice than an entrv of his reproach- 
ful speeches^ giving him to understand that we expect- 
ed ho should condemn the same, and accordingly ap- 
pointed two of bis brethren and members of the same 
meeting, to admonish him & lay before him his rude de- 
portment, aud his ansa voiy words, and to return his an- 
awer to the next meeting of that kind, which followed 
in course three months liter at Philadelphia. The said 
appointol Friend^ viz: Samuel Jennings and Griffith 
Owen accofdingly visited him the said George Keith, 
and reminded biro of the abuses given by him to the 
meeting and repeated his words unto him; upon which 
he justified the same, and speaking the said words over 
he declared the same again, viz: that they were met 
together to cloak heresy and deceit; and that there 
were more damnable heresies and doctrines of devils 
amongst them, than amongst any profession of Protes- 
tants; and that he trampled their judgment under his 
fttt as dirt. With other vile expressions he treated 
the two Friends. 

*'A11 which being reported to the said meeting ensu- 
ing^ and be declining his usual appearance, (tho' at 
home,) and having made an open breach by setting up 
separate meetings in Philadelphia, and having printed 
out of the unity of Friends, the cause and reason of his 
separation, wherein he had injuriously misrepresented 
the meetings, and calnmniated several persons with 
whom he had not deah in the least in any church way. 
And this he did nine or ten weeks before this 4th month 
meeting. Howerer Friends being come together, and 
considering his violent temper, and the mischievous 
schism and rent that he had made, and how he was like 
to introduce further exercises to Friends in these parts, 
they were generally inclined to wave any further pro- 
ceedure against him at that time, and to adjourn tneir 
meeting for a fortnight longer, and in the mean time ap- 
pointedf some Friends to visit him, and to admonish 
Wim a second time of his evil speeches, and to lay before 
him the evil of the separation established by him to the 
great blemish of truth; which was done by our said 
Friends the same evening, and notice given to him of 
the time to which the meeting was adjourned. But he 
givin|f no satisf iciion, but persisting in his railings, and 
Tindicatlng the sepsratton, regarded not the time; and 
the Friends meeting together, and weighing his further 
answers; and observing his fierce §nd frequent endea* 
raurs to disquiet and divide many of the neigboring 
meetings, did in a christian care and duty consider of a 
testimony to g^o forth aga'mst him herein, but delayed to 
give any out till two days af\er, being informad he then 
was likely to be at home. And the public Frinds com- 
ing then together, they sent two of their members, to 
wit» William Biles and Walter Fawcet to enquire at 



hb house of his return, but he being absent, they gava 
forth the testimony with this caution, that it ihoald not 
be published till George Keith had an opportumty of 
hearing it read unto him, and to such others as be ap- 
proved of; and that after the reading of it to him, a eop^ 
thereof should be prepared for him with what expedi- 
tion might be. All which was offered unto him, which 
he refused tilf the monthly meeting in Philadelphia, 
which fell out four or five day% and there by his con- 
sent, it was read unto him, and a copy given the day 
following. The intent of the Friends, in delayin|^ the 
Publication of it until he bad an opportunity ofheanngii 
read privately, was that the spreading thereof might pe 
prevented in case he should then condemn the said 
speeches and decline the separate meeting, whereof 
timely notice was sent to him. - But he upon the read- 
ing of the testimony in the meeting, instaid of express- 
ing the least trouble, or relenting for the same« did 
within a few days after, out of the method and way e| 
Friends, put forth clandestinely in print, a ^rioiia ooiv! 
demnation against the Friends coi^cerned againat hh% 
which he stiled by the title of «*^ Ptta-,'* wherdo h« 
had, like a most osingenuaus adversary, opon graand- 
less reports laboured to reproach several of theiDi^ and 
dispersed the same towards London and othar p«1t 
soma weeks, 'ere the persons against whom thay were 
printed, had a sigh^ of the same. And yet Gcoige 
Keith would possess his hearers and othera by hit pMiph* 
lets, that he had no Gospel order from the meeting. 
when the whole procedure is according tiitha order m 
truth esUblished among Friends. And he b'uMelf can- 
not hot be conscious to himself herein, that neither tka- 
pel nor order regulates him in conference with us. not 
in his giving for3i his paper against us. 
"Signed on the behalf and byl 

ing Friends, held m Burlington on f 
the 6th of tlie 7th month 1692. J 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Af^er George Keith and his adherents, by his mid 
plea, appealed to God the righteous judge of all men, 
and next to all faithful Friends and brethren here in 
America, and in old England, Scotland, and Ireland or 
elsewhere, to jndge between them and us. Tet in a 
short time afterwards they got anodier paper printad, 
whichtbey stiled An appeal from the twetdy eigkt Mkm 
to the tpirit of true Judlgment in aUfaUhfrU Ffun^ mUed 
Ouakeret ihut meet ai thU yearly meeUng at BuHmglam 
the 7th months 1693. But instead of ming oa any 
friendly notice of this appeal^ they spread and net the 
same upon posts, about this town of Pbilada tc else- 
where, nine days at least before the said yearfy neettng^ 
& when the meeting time came,George Keithli his com- 
pany met apart in court house,from whence he sent to 
Friends a paper in the nature of a challenge, reqoMg 
a hearing of his said last mentioned Appeal, which chat 
lenge was introduced by one of his followers, who climb- 
ing up in our meeting house window, (tho* the door 
was open) stood in the said window with bia bat os^ 
and read part of it white our antient Friend Thoma 
Janney was at prayer. And the public Friends from 
the mornings meeting had sent to George Keith by wofd 
& writing.tliat in case be had any thing to propoae to that 
jrearly meeting either as a friend or oppoaer, he sboold 
have a suitable hearing and answer, prorided be woaM 
stay till the day appointed for bosineM, wbicb waa tbe 
last day of the meeting* (Frianda not bcipg wiUiag la 
invert the good order of tnith in cApkj^ng Iboaaoiyn 
for business which were astablisbed for worabi^y-* 
Nevertheless Oicorjge Keith iltgbtmf Friends propassK 
calling them EvMions and Jcfuitkal %ndkM^ dH givn 
public notice for the people to meat bta at i 



ing house after meeting waa over the nazt day^ btinf 
thethirddayofiha weak^atwbkb tune tb^ naooia^ 
ingl^ met, whereupon aome Ffiaads ware aenl birtlin 
ministering Friends to acquaaat C aaK y. Kahb asd llM 
people then met with him, how that Fnenda were raajy 
and willing to giro him the opportunity of n ~ 
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next dajr foHowiog^ which wts the day tppmntod ibr 
buMiicfa accordinir to Friends former proposals in that 
bebidf. But instead of admiitinir those so sent to de- 
ri?er tketr message,he & divers of bis followers cried out 
a^insttheBii saying they had nothing to do there, re- 
fusing to hear them, and insinuating to the auditory that 
the said Friends came to disturb their meeting; and so 
they immediately withdrew to the Court House, and 
there the said George Keith and the rest concerned in 
the said Appeal, having set up those (who made little 
or no profession of truth for their Judges) who they 
called impartial men by reason d their not signing 
heretofore either with or against the said Appealers 
(tho' joined with them in worship at their said separate 
meeting,) and so drew up a sort of judgment sjg;ainst 
Friends, and s^gn^ it that vety night, which is also 
in print as from their yearly meeting signed by Ro\>eK 
Twner, Griflith Jones and others. And tho' the taaie 
wps cpmpleted aecordinp^ to the mind and direction of 
par apposer Geeive Keith, yet it wu so far from aUa^- 
i^g UiB rage ana violence against Friends, that he still 
peraLrted m bia abusive carriage, calling Frienda in our 
veligioos meetings, hypocrites, sm^s, vipers« blood- 
Uumty bounds, impudent Rascals^ and such like, bid- 
QKP|^ them cut him hi collopa» fry him and eat hhni and 
paying his back had long Hohed to b« whipn Atid «t 
^e fame juncture he siud, thait be was like onr Lord 
and Saviour Jesua Christ, cogipating honself to a Dove, 
a Lamb, while he thus appeared in a great tiani^Kirt oif 
lieat fuid passion." 

"It would be tedious to trace him in one ba^ of bin 
raileiieB, invective preachings, and loathsome printings 
a|punst.u% since this disorderly yearly meeting of bn, 
and separation from ua. Hia auditory being generally 
made up, as to the bulk thereof out of the disaffected, 
the apostates, and the more profane of all persoasiona 
among us, whom he grsAifiol with tdHng them of a 
preaching Quaker in MarylandfWho got another man's 
wife with child, which they (meaning Frienda ceold not 
discern by the light within; and with another being car^ 
ried droak out of a Tap4lottse, with such unseemly 
paangea for a man of hia rank and pretences. And 
&io' we published not a linein pript to detfol him justly 
of hia notorious falsehoods against us, (hoping to have 
aomewbatt thereby kept this unhappy diftreAce from 
being more public by us, as mueh as in ua lay and as 
long aa we could, yet this vixeasy and AiHoc^ man, upon 
our return vas usually) to cur meetings on Ihefinft dsyi, 
during the severity of the winter, at our meeting house 
oathefrontofDelaware, hesetaoAa fire A not only to 
dis^et Friends here, but very rudely Imd openly op- 
posed our publick and serrioeaMe traVelUng Friend 
Thomas Everndon and Richard Hoskins^ who bearing 
their teatimonies in the dread of the Lord and in Humi- 
lity ^fspirit aroonp us, he called out upon them several 
times H^fffoerita/ SyppjariU! and the former of them (tho' 
two dMys before he said he had good unity with him) 
he called him then before many hundreds, J^greaiea 
hypetrUe that eoer ikood upon tw» kga. And while for 
aome weeks we assembled together in some of the hut 
meetings, George Keith left Friends giHeiy and betook 
himself to the siairs near one of the doors on the oppo- 
site SMle, and being soon weary of that seat, as appear* 
ing there too much like what he was, via: a common op- 
poaer, hia foUowers on a sudden set up, on a 7th day, a 
newgaUery for him over against tke public friends, 
wbicU tm.o of the trustees hearing of^ went that evening 
ini^peaconbk manner, calHng to them Robert Turner 
who wan a trustee also^ to remove the same, being set op 
there na a aeat of contention^ and without the least con- 
sent of the meetinr. And upon their going in R6b^ 
Turner wUh more beat than true zeal, and as he said 
aftevwafds; with a dlssatisfiMstion to galleries, striking 
only « tasuiaient stroke at the new one, he fell severely 
t^ipn Fiend's galleiy, and with a* anilable assistance 
cut and tore down m an impetuoua manner, the stairs, 
Hut, fl9or» posU and j»ib thereof, leveUiog it with the 



floor: George Keith being present, laugb'd and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction therewith: But he losing ground 
by bis extreme passion and ill conduct in those contests, 
after one meeting more, he and followers leave Frienda 
meeting sgain, and retire to their separate meeting 
pUice, where as we are credibly informed, a great part 
of their meeting time is spent by him in his personal 
vindication, and in rendering Friends here as odions 
and contemptible as the malice and lies of the worst of 
our advetsariea would have us to be. But bis race 
being even run with us, and his fUrther excursions being 
almost stopped, and not so much credit being gpven to 
his repeated accusations, and his great attempts of late 
to the further exposing and dividing Friends here prov^ 
ing very uDsuccessfiill to his expectation, aa by. the ae* 
count of the late conference imposed by him on uv in a 
large promiscuous auditory on the seventh instant mi^ 
further appear: And withall the several estaUtshed 
meetings in these three and neighbouring provinoea 
have diaowned him, he ia new huriQring all on a start 
for Old England, being veiy jealous some of those be 
so bitterly opposes should hasten there before him; tho* 
none of us are so much en the spur, aa bemg satisfied 
that whereaoever he goes^ or wheresoever nia hooka 
reach among faithfol Friends, that he will be discovered 
to be a degenerate man from the apirit and charity of a 
sincere Christian. We wish that the Lord may be pro- 
pitious to him in his voyage, and give him a sight of hia 
great apostacy, and let him understand that notwith- 
standing the vain pretence of his errand, he is perseott*' 
ting the true Church of God in hii folk>wera he aeema 
so sealously to profess. The Lord God of Mercy, for- 
give him all his severe treatUMnt of ua, and hia hard 
speeches agunst us, grantii^ him repentance unto life 
if it be his gracious wdli this is the desire of his abuaed 
Friends. 

Signed on behalf and by order of the Meeting of 
Ministering Friends, Philadelphia, the 34th of the 
4th mo. 1693. SAM. JENNINGS. 

The testimony of the yearly meeting on this subject 
with the names of those who signed it, may not per- 
haps be disagreeable to their respectire descendants. 

From onr yearly meeting held in Buiiington the 7tli 
of the 7th month, 1693, 

To the Month^ and Quarterly meetings. See. in East 
and Weat Jersey, Pennsylvania, or dsewhere as there 
shall be occasion. v 

Dear Friends, Brethren and Sisters in the holy rela* 
tion and divine fellowship, into which the father of mer- 
ciea hath begotten and graciously gathered us by the 
Word of Life, do we salute you with much and dear 
affection and travailing bowels, that grace mercy and 
peace from God the Father and our Lord Jesua Christ, 
may be multiplied and abundantly increased amongst 
you every where, to the gloiy of God and your unspeak- 
able consolation. Amen!^ 

The Liord hath been good to us at this as at other 
times^ and blessed and honoured our Asstmbly with hia 
refreshing presence, the sense of which is with Uf,and tiM 
Savor of Life upon us at this time, constraining us to ex- 
hort all that have been blessed with a sight of the glori- 
ous day that is now dawned, and growing more clear and 
bright, to continue and honestly walk in the light of St| 
and all that have known the revelation of God's strong 
and righteous arm, in the day of their distress for their 
deliverance, fto reverence, acknowledge and depend 
upon it, and all that have purchaaed truth with thar ally 
not to sell it. Oh, dear Friends, can we foiget the day 
of Jacob's troubles, theday of affliction, the wormwood 
and the gallt God forbid! Let our aouk stiH retain the 
remembrance of them to our hoBBbling, aad God's bo* 
nour: And was not the language of our souls in that 
day with much bitterness, and ittle bopei, Bwwhm 
ahali Jaeobanstt fir he ittmM Then oh! then di4 
the God of our deliverance oause us to bear and under- 
ktand his ravishing voice saying, JFVornol wcfrnJaetk^ 
I mm with thee. To which our souls with surpriuog j^ 
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repFicd, Jl*s the voice of my belored, 1*1 receive him, 
and render to him his own, even my whole heart. Dear 
Friends, something %f this have all Sions travellers 
known, and these are thin^ never to be forgotten; and 
oh! what manner of love was raised in us to the Lord, 
and to one another, when we felt his love to reach us, 
and to be shed abroad in our hearts: This made our 
unity great, and our consolations not small; and as we 
here abide, we shall not proflmely sell our birth right 
Dear Friends labour to hold the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of pe ace> and so much the rather as we are sen- 
aiMe of the endeavours of Sions enemies to break it 
Oh bow comely and comfortable is this precious unity 
amongst brethren,no ways to be obtained nor maintained, 
but as we are in unity with Christ our head, and never 
to be broke but by forsaking of him! Therefore hold 
fast the head by which the whole body receiveth nour- 
ishment, as by joints and bands it is knit together: And 
be not wear]r of welldoing; especially neglect not your 
duty of wailing upon the Lord, in such poverty of spi- 
rit aa becomea us in our addresses to him; for the bless- 
ing of the Lord is inseparabl« te such, and the kind care 
of heaven is there. Tbua shall ^ou be nourished with 
the flesh and blood of Christ, which is meat indeed, and 
drmk indeed, without which none have Kfe in them. 
And take heed of swerving from the ancient rock of our 
aalvatioQ; and be not of them that having found the way 
of peace, depart from it and are subject to change; but 
be stedfasC, unmsveable, and abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch aa you know that your labour is not 
In vain in the Lord. And take heed of slighting the 
low appearmnce of the Son of God in thi^ day, upon an 
apprehension or expectation of higher and more glori- 
•ua discoveries, for this hmtk destroyed many; but im- 
prove the talent received of God, which is the way to 
possess .much; and beware of the sour leaven of separa- 
tion, with which many are leavened in this day to the 
changing of their very natures into a degeneracy, not 
only from a charitable and christian communion, but 
even from good neiglibourbood, and are now become 
judges of evil thoughts and actiona in hunting for evil 
against those whom formerly they would have done 
much to have aetved. Sb dear heart?, keep low and 
down to the gift of God in yourselves, in which only is 
safety and certainty, for if^ once by any means we are 
drawn from that, we are subject to be imposed on by 
the craft of erring and deaigning men (which seek their 
own exaltation, and not the Lord's,) whom God will 
abase in due time. 

And now, dear Friends, having (his day heard the 
testimony of our dear and well esteemed Friends and 
labourers in the gospel, given forth at their Quarterly 
meeting held in Philadelphia, the 20th day of the 4th 
month, 1692, ag^ainst George Keith, for his vile abuses 
and ungodly speeches agninst God's people; and also 
his separation from them, and exposing of them in print, 
and otherwise endeavouring by his misrepresentations 
of them, to make them the dennon of the heathen and 
eeom of fooh; as also against all others joined with him 
in this evil work of separation; and having also heard di- 
vers testimonies, concerning which the same testimony 
from several of the Quarterly Meetings belonging to 
this meeting; and he and they still persisting, and like 
evil men and seducers, waxing worse and worse in the 
A^Mresaid wicked practices: We find it our duty to join 
with our brethren in their teatimony against that spirit 
of reviling, railing, lying, slandering, and falsely accus- 
ing, which bath risen and acted notoriously in George 
Keith and his adherents, which hath led them into a 
mischievous and hurtful separation. And we do here- 
by declare that we have not, nor cannot have unity in 
spirit with any of ihem, until they return and repent 
of their evila aforesaid. Therefore dear Friends, all 
you that love Stons peace* and concord amongst breth- 
ren, and regard yeur own everlastinjg welfiu-e, beware 
of being takesi or defiled by that spirit; and forasmuch 
aacoDteotignand strife is its ftwd^ avoid aa much as aay 



be all contests and debates with those that are in it. 
And the God of peace preserve us and be oiv hibita- 
tion; and increase love and unity among us, to the 
comforting of us, and disappointment of his and our en- 
emies, is the labour and travail of your friends and 
brethren in the covenant and fellowahip of life, light, 
and grace. 

Given at our yearly meeting at BurTmgton the 7th of 
the 7th month, 1692. 

Thomas Lloyd, Griffith Owen, Joseph Heritage, John 
Adams, James Marshall, Annanias Guant, Joseph Scott. 
Benjamin Humphrey, George Goldsmith, Nebeiniah 
Allen, James Satterwbait, John Goodson, John Sym- 
cock, Thomas Janney, Ralph Jackson, George Deacon, 
William Harwood, Ezra Crosdill, Abraham Hardioiin, 
Nathaniel I jjnplugh, John F^istboum, Samuel Carpen- 
ter, Phinehas Femberton, Robert Ever, George Ifsrio^ 
Alexander Beardsley, John Delavall, Arthur Cooke^ 
Thomas Olive, Samuel Jennings. John MoUeson, Wm. 
Bickley, Richard Gove, Richard Guy, Mahlon Stacy, 
William Biddle, Daniel Wills, Jeded'iah Allen, Biebird 
Heritage, John Wood, John Jennet, Francis Davenport, 
Franbis Collins, Comelitis Empson, Thomaa Gardner, 
jr. John Town, Richard Thacker, Freedom Lippiocot, 
Peter Harvey, John Shinn, Paul Wolf, Paul Uestus, 
Franda Daniel Pastorius, Henry Andrews Cramer, John 
Butcher, John Yarker, Wiltiam Rakestraw, John Day, 
John Fletcher, Robert Hudson, Ed. Broadway, Chiil> 
sop White, Samuel Allen, Henry Grubb, Joshua Hoop% 
Joseph Msther, John Cook, Ed. Maer, Tho. Hackney, 
Levino ■ George Peam, Fr. Williams, George 

Parker, John Crosby, Abra. Cox, Isaac Homer, Tbooss 
Butcher, Jn. Worrall, John Antrum, Wm. Broadwsji 
Tho. Scholey, John Sharp, Samuel Fumis, Benj^nua 
Wheat, Ed. Wade, Barth. Wyatt,Ed. Rockhill, Sanael 
Wyatt, Robert Vernon, Thomas Vernon, Robert Tsykr, 
Lawrence Morris, Wm. Lay cock, Nicholas Pile, Wmr 
Hayhurst, Robert Barber, Nich. Buatill, Tho. Sbinn, 
John Willsford, jr. Richard Worrall, Jo. Carter, Hath. 
Robinson, Hen. Siddall, Jno. Hollinshead, Tho. Eve% 
Rob. Murfin, Eph. Jackaon, Wm. Satterthwait,' Jno. 
Woolcy, Jno. Schooley, Nath. Poole, Sam. Nicholson, 
Derrick op Degrave, Wm. Bupp, Jno. * Murfin, John 
Biddle, Wm. Dennis, Jno. Penquite, John CroasdilTr 
Jna Busby, Sam. Allen, jr. Henry Baker, Reuben Pov- 
nal, Jonathan Limesly, Benj. Griffith, John Gilbert^ 
Dan. Galton, Wm. Frybee, Will. Wardell, Wm. Efan% 
John Lippincott, Restore Lipoincott, Edward Lucai, 
Thomas Brian, Jeremiah Langhly, Tho. Rogers, Rich» 
ard Townsend, Thomaa Harding, James Atkinson, S»i^. 
Andrews, David Lloyd, Caleb Pusey, Rob. Toang, 
James Fox, John Lynum, Robert Owen, Hugh Robert^ 
Sam. Richardson, James Dihrorth, Wm. Kenton, Joseph 
Paul, Tho. Fitawater, Wm. Oabitas, John Maddoo, 
Christo. Wetherill, Tho. Ducket, Joseph Kiri[bri4ei 
Tho. Stackhouse, Randal Maylin, John Day, Jno. Sufli- 
mers, Tho. Gardner, JohnW4llford,sen. Wm.BUes,Nich. 
Wain, Wm. Beakes, Wm. Brown, Dan. Pegg, Bob. 
Carter, fteea Peters, Cadwallader Lewea, Jno. Brown, 
Gifes Lucas, John Rhcnules, Peter Shomaker, Wii* 
Hudson, Rob. Zane, John Tucker, Stephen Beakes, 
Wm. Southby, Tho. Seattergood, Jn«. Woolston, VetX 
Pretwell, Wm. Swafer, Isaac Marriott, Rich. Love, kf 
nold Cassell, John Sutton, Jno. Thomphon, Hiovwi 
Walten, Tho. Hollyman, Wm. Walton, Giles Kttig^t. 
Wm. Powell, John Bowne, Henry Willis, Rob. Pild 
Tho. Thackery, Wm. Bailey, Geo. Gray, Wm. Cooper, 
Wm. Brightwen, James Keite, Remembrance Lippin- 
cott, John l4>ng, Tho. Langton, Jonathan Dit^«*'» 
Rob. Ashton, Daniel England, George Walker, Tho- 
maa Boeter, Tho» Lambert. 

The fWoti now before the reader, will rive » wn- 
cient idea of thiatrotibleBOme busineaa, as fiir •■.'* Jj* 
spects George Keith while in commtitiion withlVieaftf 
and of the cause and manner of disowning him. We 
are next to consider him hi the light of an open aodaO' 
knowledgvd seet-masterf for three inon<fas faM a^ 
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elapsed after his being disowned, before the party he 
had made were ^own to a considerable people as to 
number: Sereral among- them had been Friends of the 
ministry and well approved, which contributed not a 
Tittle to strei^gthen the hands of their less important 
followers. They held meetings for worship at stated 
times at Philadelphia, Burlington, and other places; 
built a meeting house in Burlington} set up a monthly 
meetingfor business in Philadelphia; and George Keith, 
George Hutchinson, Thomas Budd and others used to 
preach among them, but the weight of the whole seem- 
ed to lay chiefly upon these three, who all of them had 
been men of g^od esteem. Reputation is power. The 
weaker sort seeing these and others, whom they had 
Jong known and loved for their work's sake, instead of 
looking with a single eye to their own standing, placed 
their confidence as influence led the way. 

About the time these troubles began, arrived here 
Thomas Wilson and James Dickenson fh>m England, 
•on a christian visit to their brethren in North America; 
ftnd a considerable part of their time was spent very 
Reasonably in these provinces, as well in helping to 
atrengthen and confirm such as were wavering, as ad- 
monishing G. Keith and those that joined him, of both 
the hurt to themselves and the reproach to the christian 
name, that must necessarily follow their |^iving way to 
so much intemperance of spirit and action; by which 
they, hut especially James Dickenson, became early 
sharers of their resentments. T. Wilson, in the first 
part of the service, seems to have incurred George 
Keith's greatest displeasure, but after a while it fell prin- 
cipally on J. Dickenson, though be had before ^eatty 
fawned upon him. The manner he first broke with the 
latter will, among other things, appear by the following 
eiztract from Thomas Wilson's Journal. 

'*From thence we went to Philadelphia, where we 
found the difference between George Keith and Friends 
broken out to an open separation, he having gathered 
a company to himself, and set up a separate meeting, 
which was cause of great exercise to faitliful Friends; 
and he seeing we did not go to his meeting, sent us a 
challenge to dispute; which we readily complied with, 
and bad a meeting with him aiid his party, a great ma- 
il^ fiuthful Friends accompanying us: We sat a while in 
silence to hear his charges against Friends, viz: that 
some of them were not found in faith,doctrine and prin- 
cip1e» but did not prove it, nor suffer Friendb to answer 
faim, but went on m railing; we made remarks, though 
said notbings^which raised a great desire in him and his 
abettors to have another meeting with me and my com- 
panion; which we readily agreed to, provided some 
faithful Friends went along with us to bear witness, for 
I knew that the like separate spuit, which had appear- 
ed in £n|[land, was a lying spirit 

. Some time after, having divers Friends along with 
us, we met again with the said George Keith and the 
chief of his abettors; and being quietly set to hear what 
he bad to aay, be advanced bis. farmer charge against 
Frienda. aa being unsound in faith, doctrine, and prin- 
ciple, unto which I answered, saying. No error in Faiths 
didrine^ or prmMile ofpartieular men (or permme) uhu a 
auffident rtoaonfor Mm to set up a sqionUe meeii^. he 
opposed me; then I asked liberty to be heard, and told 
him to this effect: *<lf he and his company were found in 
faith and deotrine; and men of God, they shoidd have 
kept up their testimony for the Lord in the meeting, 
and if there must have been a separation, such unsound 
men (or persons) would have gone away from Friends, 
as those aid formerly of whom John said they went out 
from us, but they were not of us, for if they had been of 
ua, they would no doubt hare oontiaued withu8» but 
l|iey went out that they might be n^e manifest that 
they were not all of us." I idso asked them, "wherever 
they know ftithful Friends in England, leave their 
aneeting, and set up a separate meeting." Thus we lef^ 
Jtbe diapute at thi^t time, and went to visit the meetings 



fro in the country so returned again to Philadelphia, and 
had a ihird meeting (very large) with Keith and his 
party; I told them *'they were gone from the Lord in an 
airy flourish, and the wit of man, and had set up a sep- 
a rate meeting, but in a little time the sun of righteous- 
ness would shine amongst them, and drive away the 
misty doctrines of men, and that they (meaning tbe 
separatists) should dwindle, die away, and come to no- 
thing except such as were most honest (towards God) 
who should return to truth and Friends:" which in a lit- 
tle time was fulfilled in both respects. 

Now leaving Friends at Philadelphia we went into 
the country to a meeting, to which George Keith came 
and asked roe where we would be on the first day, say- 
ing also that he had appointed a meeting to be the next 
first day at Crosswix; and finding freedom I went thith* 
er« but my companion James Dickinson found drawings 
from the Lord to go to Philadelphia, and be at the 
meeting there that first day, to which George Keith 
came contrary to his appointment, and leaving his sep- 
arate meeting, met with Friends in their large meeting 
bouse, and preached fawningly, as though he and Jamea 
Dickenson were in unity, but after he had done, James 
stood up in great authority in the Lord's power, and 
confuted George's doctrine, and practice, setting truth 
over him and his party, and opened the miatery of sal- 
vation to the people to thehr great satisfaction: after 
which George Keith went away in great wrath, and the 
people who were not Friends being manvt cried alaud 
give way and let the Demi come out for the httle blaek man 
from Imgland has gained the day, after which George 
called his party together to their meeting house and 
told them that James Dickenson had never appeared 
against him till -that day, but had then made himself 
equal with Thomas Wilson (meaning li opposition to 
him&c.) '* 

In the twelfth month this year died Thomas Wvnne 
who was divers times a member of tbe Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, and speaker the two first years after the 
settlement began, and was otherwise a man of Aote a- 
mong the first improvers of tbe provincct 

In the latter end of this year, Friends here under- 
standing that one George Palmer, and others being ta- 
ken by one of tbe Sallee-men, were then suffering the 
miserable effects of a barbarous captivity at Masquo* 
ness in Turkey, and willing to join their Friends in 
England in contributing to their relief, a considerable 
sum was charitably raised in the Counties of Philadel- 
phia and Chester, and other parts of both provinces and 
sent to Friends in London, to be by them transmitted 
for the use of the sufferers. 



Large Tumip,-^}gT, Editor, I herewith send you a 
turnip with its dimensions and weight, taken from a 
patch at the Manual Labor Academy in this Tillage, 
which will show what tre can do by the labor of our 
hands as well as of our heads: — Weight, 61b. 3oz. ; Cir* 
iOf Friebda io tbe Welab tract or pl«atati90i luid to and cumference 38 in. ; Diiuniter ^ in. nearly. -^-Oer. TV; 



PRESENT VALUE OF WOOLENS. 

A Woolen Manufacturer sold, a few weeks since, to 
one of our merchants, a lot of coarse Cassinets» at 25 
cents per yard, for cash. The manufacturer, believing 
that from the high price of wool he ought to do better 
with his goods, visited the Baltimore market, and sold 
the same kind of coarse Cassinetts there, at 57 cents, 
caeht by tlie quantity. He returned yesterday, well 
satisfied with his eastern adventure. The same kind of 
Cassinetts retailed last year at about 50 to 56 cents a 
yard. Wool has advanced to a very handsome price, 
for the benefits of the farmer and wool grower. Clean 
common wool is now worth, in the eastern markets, 33} 
to 37i cents per poi^nd. This great advance.of course, 
has had the tendency to raise the price of all kinds of 
coarse woolen goods very considerably. 

A MERCHANT. 

PUt^ntrgh, Oct. 30, 1830. 
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THE REGISTER. 



IfOVBMBER 6, 1830. 



Our remdert may recollect that tome months ago in 
appealing to the citizens of Pennsylvania on behalf of 
the Register, we took occasion to announce our inabili- 
ty to prosecute our labours without greater support. 
The editorial fraternity througfaiout the state, availed 
themselves of the opportunity kindly to commend our 
humble efforts to public attention, and our friends have 
no^been inactive to procure additional subscribers. 
Notwithstanding these manifestations of generous feel 
log in oar behalf, the receipts of the work do not 
yet exceed its expenses. The Register, is essen- 
tially different from an ordinary newspaper, and 
f^om a variety of causes must be restricted in iu circu- 
lation to a particular class of readers. As it contains no 

tdvertisemenU or commercial new^ it has nothing to ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^, . 
t»pt the mere roan of business. As party pohUctare j ^^^^ ^^^ intelligent member of the InrtituU 
f^ggi^jA^A fhKn its pages, the professed pohtician can 



pecially important as aunliary to the purposes of this 
society. 

Haokfed, That our associate Samuel Hazard, the 
indefatigable conductor of the Register, is well entitled 
to our thanks ibr his labours, and that he be assured of 
the desire which this society entertains that hit work 
should receive a more liberal patronage than it at pres- 
ent enjoys, to that he may not onl^ be indemnified fcr 
its publieation,but encouraged to mcresse its usefuloes 
by being enabled to give it a more extended circulation. 

Etioked^ That a copy of these resolutions be preacBt- 
ed to the Editor of the Register. 

W. RAWLB, Preiident 

J. R. Ttsojt, Secretary. 



find little interest in its perusal. Nor can that nume 
rous class of readers who seek merely to be entertain- 
ed with those fl»etiag occurrences, that, in a few day^ 
leave bo trace of their existence, derive much pleasure 
frcm the firtiits of our endeavours to collect and pre- 
ierve the monuments of our domestic fame. Limited 
by the Datura of .bur plan to the concerns of Pennsylva- 
nia, and prevented by a sense of duty from stepping a^ 
tide to toy w}th the light and trifle with the fnVolous, 
our paper can never be popular but with those desi. 
rous of useful information, and such as relates to its le- 
gitimate and defined objecU. It addresses itself ex- 
dusively to reading men, to liberal Pennsylvanians, 
who feel an interest in the elucidation of the natural 
and artificUl peculiarities of the state— who feel that it 
is due to the character of our great Conunonwealth that 
«ome effort sheuld be made to rescue from oblivion the 
liigUHy of its early settiement and subsequent career— 
io unlbW it! mineral productions and geological pro- 
perties, and to trace the sources of its internal weakh. 
On such we rely for a due appreciation of the impor- 
tMice and utility of our laboura. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, actuated by 
that lively aeal for ttie state which marks the charactcn 
of its members, have famished the Editor with the fol- 
lowing warm lecommendation of the Register accom- 
pimied with the expression of their gdod wiAes for 
ST success. He cannot but feel flattered by testimony 

to imposing* 

BtU t^ihe moaneal SoMy pf Fmmphania, 

At a sUtcd meethig of the Historical Society of Penri- 

•ylvaiSa, held Nov. 1, 1830, the ^•^Jo^'nr;^«>V"i"?J!f 
cffcred by Roberts Vaux, Esq. and seconded by Dr. 
Parke» were unanimously adopted: 

lUMohed. That this Society hat observed with great 
„^2Son the able manner in which "Th. Raoimii 
nlTpmsTiVAwV'has been conducUd for stveral.yeaw, 
f^u^^cunouB^nd highly valuable sUttshca^ 

iSSSlSSn relating to the -^^ -1^^.^;!*^^^^^ j 
other matcriala 9i great worth to the future Historians 

* ''fflS'XT^hlui the contenU of tUt work «. of 
iBiBcdiatc concern to our fell^ citizens, they arc «s- 



In the extract we have made from the tranactioosof 
the Albany Institute rekting to the ooal fhrmatioos in 
the sUte of New York, several interesting fact! Ut 
mentioned, and an important question is discuised. Tbe 
coal of Pennsylvania, it seems, is muupkMe and ast 
atUhraeite. The one is always fimnd in argilfite, and 

ise». 

braced. The intelligent member of the Institute, ex- 
presses the opinion, that the coal which may be diseor* 
ered in New York, must be of tbe same spedes ss thit 
of Pennsylvania, that is, such a) is destitute of bihinea. 
The probabilities of finding coal beneath the saUferom 
rook, and the various depths which it may be neceiwiy 
to perforate are stated with satisfhctory predion. 



The Ust number of SillSman's Journal of Natural Sci- 
ences, has furnished qs with two valuable articles. We 
allude to the able Professor's account of Mauch Cbia^ 
contained in the pr^feeding number, and the article si 
the Bedford Springs, to be found in the present Thai 
much of its contenU have been appropriated to the »•• 
gister from tbe persuasion that the articles wiB be 
accepUble to such of oor readew as have nottcee»to 
the work itself, and because from the subjects uwellii 
the merit of the papers, they could not with P^^FJ^ 
be withheld. We are not without hope, thai thore ww 
be a reference to this notice of the geology and lifti** 
tion of Bedford Springs— recommended ai they sreto 
the invalid and to the devotee rf pleaturi--when tit 
question riibottt the rektive value of wa«M«g f^^^ 
shall be agiUted in the summer. The Springs *rc ritt* 
ated in a country smifing with luxurlande and hssWj 
and the msgnificeot scenery around them, it cdcuhtw 
to delight the eye mid minittcr to lb* iatfiailiea- 



The mtfoduotory ditcourtet to the regular cow«»«| 
lectures hi the Medical Hepartment of the Uriter^ « 
Pennsylvania, were delivered this week. '^^^'^J^ 
buildinga being better fiitcd than the Pmm» e*ie* 
bdthfbr Ktofaryand mc*cal tottoietlQ*, ^ie*e ciifl>« 
no doubt that the high reptitation ^^^^^"^^ 
will l>e more than sustained by tke learned m ^ 
prcietiore who pteaide oyer it Oflbcintiftdo^y** 
dresseiweh«d lei«rtcio hear theee •°*^'****i!r 
by Dr. Phyrick aiid Tit, 3me% On Mowfcy *^ /S 
were distinguished by a simplicky and pttn^y* W^ 
weU ciieuUded to i-part knowkd|% m »^ *f '^ 
practical rema* mA deep readitit cfca*Mi«w*" 
their emmeht aathort. 
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CHAPTER X. 

[COVTIHUBO VROM PAOB 303.] 

Death of John Delovaliand Charader of him by James 
JK dtime o n ^more ofOeo. Krith-^partieuiare of the death 
«f WUtiam Walker and of 7%ma» Uoyd. Charae- 
ter of him by eeoerat of hie Frknda, Another by Jamee 
IHeiineon.'^The religious visite of eeoeral Fnende to, 
and from these prooineee, 

I10G3.] In the latter end of the vear 1693 died John 
Delat^lf who wmtin the emrly settlement of these pro- 
▼inoesy a captain of the militia at New York, and being 
there convinced of the principles held by the Quakers 
about the time ibote two eminent ministers, Thomas 
If usfrave and Jonathan Tyler Tinted these parts, after 
aome time he had a public testimony to bear, and re- 
mored to Philadelphia where he continued, except 
when he trarellcd in the business of the ministry, in the 
fiuthful exercise of his ^ft. He maintained an amUible 
benevolent character to the day of his death. His 
Fnend James Dickinson, in a letter concerninff him 
sfieaka in the following terms: 

*'>ly heart is opened to give forth a testimony to the 
Lord's power that hath wrought effectually in this lat- 
ter age of the world, for the bringing of many unto glo- 
ry, of the number of whom, I do believe, was thia my 
dearlHcnd John Delavall, whose memory lives among 
the fiuthful, and needs not these characters to set forth 
that comliness which the Lord put upon him. But his 
name I have reason to think is recorded in heaven, and 
will, I beKeve, be never now obliterated. Though he 
wae called in as at the eleventh hour, yet he was fiiith- 
IU9 and zealous for the truth, and a man of a tender 
broken spirit; and loved the power of truth and the op- 
eration of It #hich helped him through and over what 
waa oontrary to it; my soul loved him and was drawn 
nenrhttt the ftrst day I saw him because of the sincerity 
I beheld in him, and aa our familiarity increased, so I 
found the bent of his mind was to serve the Lord in up- 
rightness of hearti the Lord gave him a gift of the mi- 
mtry and blessed him in it, and enabled him to get his 
dmya work done in his day, whose example I pray God 
wo that remain may follow, who was valiant for the truth 
vpon earth, and turned not his back to the opposers of 
It^ nor would he spare the backdiders from it but stood 
iUtbftil to th« end, his bow abode in strength, and the 
mmny archers shot at him, yet he kept the shield of 
§sHh, by which the fiery darts of the wicked one were 
qoenehed, and his soul preserved in communion with 
Am L.erd in the fkith of Christ He finished hia testi. 
Mony with a heart fiiK of love to Ood, and to his peo- 
plei and ihe Lord took him away from the evil to come, 
■Ad my desire is that all that remain may keep to the 
gpnir power by which he was yisited, and love the op* 
Otfwtton of it thereby may all be prepared for thenr lat- 
tor kndf which hastens upon all, so to obtain the crown 
that ia laid up in store for those that fight the good 
Sfflit and keep the faith, and their tyt§ sing^ to 
Cmitft Jeiot the author of it, and to the word of pa- 
tience, Aese win be kept in the hour of temptatioii, and 
Vol. VI. 39 



know an overcoming, and to him that overcometh 
saith Christ, will **i grant to sit with me on my throne* 
even aa 1 also overcame and am set down with my Fa- 
ther on his throne" these shall not be hurt cf the second 
death, but know a part in Christ the first resurrection 
*'and iliat they are the sons of God as theantients said 
it doth not appear what we shall be, but when Christ 
who is our life shall appear, we shall appear with 
him in glory. So let all keep to Christ and know hlro 
to be their life, so shall they be made partakera in the 
better resurrection, even the resurrectiou unto life^ 
when the judgment will be passed upon all, either come 
ye blessed, or go ye cursed. That just Judge of all 
the earth, that will do right unto every man, and give 
to every one according as his works shall be, to whoai 
all mu«t give an account, and happy will they be who 
keep in God's powert they will be kept by it to hia 
glory and their salvation. The steps of a good man are 
ordered by the Lord and he delighteth in his way. 
Psa.37'. 33. Jambs Dickiksov/* 

George Keith who since the time of his separation 
had continued about Burlington, Philadelphia, and 
other places adjacent among his disciples, writing in 
his own and their defence, and estiiblishing them as 
well as he could upon the new foundation, did in the 
beginning of this year set «ail for England, and with him 
went his intimate friend Thomas Budd. Their business 
we shall see presently. Upon Keith's leaving his fol- 
lowers here, willing to beget in them an opinion of hia 
fidelity and constancy, he is said to have told them to 
this purpose, that if tbev heard of his preaching among 
the Presbyterians or Independents, they should not call 
him an apostate for that, but if ever he put on the ca- 
nonical robe they might, and to othen^ that if he turn 
ed to the church of England, they might caH him an 
apostate. He and some of his adherents had already- 
been as we have seen, disowned by the yearly meeting 
here, as well as by the ministers meeting, and also by 
the quarterly meetings of Burlington, Bucks and Phila- 
delphia, at Barbadoes, Long Island, Maryland, 8cc. aa 
well as by several other meetings, both at home and a* 
broad, and now he had a mind to try what reception waa 
to be met with in England, accordingly he appeared 
in the annual assembly of Friends at London in the third 
month, but being confronted by Samuel Jennings^ Tho- 
mas Duckett, and others, he there shewed himself so 
passionate and boisterous that no means could he found 
to quiet him, so that he was also disowned br them, 
and that meeting unanimously declared it to be their 
sense and judgment that the said George Keith, *Hraa 
gone from the blessed unity of the peacable spirit of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and hath thereby separated him- 
self from the holy fellowship of the Church of Christ, 
and that whilst he is in an unreconciled and uncharitable 
state he ought not to preach or pray in any of Frienda 
meetings nor to be owned or received as one of us, un- 
till by a public and hear^ acknowledgment of the great 
offence he has given and hurt he haih done, and con- 
demnation of himself, therefor he gives proof of his 
unfeigned repentance and does his endeavours to re- 
move and take off the reproach he hath brought upon 
truth, and Friends which in the love of God we heartily 
desire for his souls sake." Being thus disowned by the 
yearly meeting of Londoai hia unwearied applieatiea in 
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representing the soundness of hiii own fa<th and the 
r'lg^ht of his own Ckuse sooi gained him adherents among 
sofeie oi the separates about London. **But these also 
soon growing weary of him he got a place called Tur- 
ner's Hall to preach in, where at first he had a great con^ 
course of people since novelties generally beget curios- 
ity, but be from time to time more and more courting 
those of the Church of England and falling in with the 
Episcopalians began to loose his esteem among people 
of other persuasions especially when at length he en- 
tirely conformed to that church which formerly in print 
he had zealously attacked; but in process of time, he 
took the gown and was ordained to be a preacher, after 
which he preached with a surplice on which in all pro- 
bability he would have abhorred before ever he joined 
with the <}uaker8 for he had been a member of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, which always hath 
been a zealous opposer of the Episcopal ceremonies." 

Soon after the yearly meeting of London, a letter was 
sent from Friends there, dated the Slst of the fourth 
month, signed by George Whitehead, James Parks, 
John Bowater, Samuel Waldenfield, Gilbert, Lateg, 
liicbard Needham, Benjamin Antrobus, William Robin- 
ion» WiUiam Peon, and Theodore Eccletton, directed to 
George Hutchinson, Robert Turner, Francis Rawles, 
John Hart, and Charles Reed, in wliich they gave them 
and the others who had gone out in the separation, 
much brotherly advice, calculated to reconcile the 
widening difference, blaming the separating from and 
printing against Friends, and proposing to them, to 
condemn uie breach they had made and then to have an 
appointed meeting for a reconciliation with their bre- 
thren. The quarterly meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia also made such overtures on this account as they 
thought consistent with the integrity of their religious 
testimony, but without much effect. 

This year died in London, William Walker of Penn- 
lylvania — he came early over to settle there, but was 
convinced of the principles held by the Quakers after 
bis arrival aqd being faithful, in time came to have a 
public testimony to bear among his brethren, and in 
1693, went over on a religious visit to some part of 
England, after having performed this about London, he 
went into several counties and also to Wales, and re- 
turning in order to be at the yearly meeting in London, 
1^94, was taken sick there, and endeavours werc^ used 
for his recovery, but they proved unsuccessful. In the 
time of his sickness, he was often filled with great tran- 
quilitv and comfort to the edification of tliose present 
and observing some of them to weep, he said weep not 
dear hearts least you trouble me; afterwards he said, 
pb tbe goodness of the Lord, and lifting up his hands 
he said. Lord thou art altogether able to do wonderful 
things^ thou ahalt be my physician, oh the wonders of 
the Lord! what I have seen of the transcendant glory! 
tlto' I see but a little, yet 'tis admirable glory. Again be 
aaid, the old enemy would have had me let go my hold, 
but I said I have an interest in the Lord — I will hold the 
Lord. Those about him expressing their desire that he 
might recover, he said, no, I have no promise of life; 
apeaking of Christ, he said, I can see him, his arm is 
open to receive roe: after some time be said, tbe Lord 
ia a physician indeed, a physician of value — another 
lime he said, we mu^t all double our diligence, and 
lying another time in a still frame of mind, was heard to 
aay : bis compassion fails not, he waits to be gracious, oh 
|he wonders of the Lord — the wonders of tbe Lord in 
|he deep; another time he said, mjr faith is stedfaat in 
tho dear Son of God, that altho' I am under great weak- 
nesa and afilipttons, yet in the strength of my Father's 
love, I shall be enabled to stand against the miats of 
darkness, the enemy would fain unpin my faith: God's 
people are always preserved while they wait still at 
bome-r-Oh, Lord Jesus Christ, Til hold/lhee fast— thy 
compassion fiiils not — oh sweet Jesus Christ, I have 
great cause to hold thee fast — oh sweeten deiath unto 
me-Hib th;r »w^^t ppc^fin^t, for m U tbw* ia Wp— 9, 



Lord give me strength, I will not let thee go, thott bast 
regard to them that fear thee, thy compassion fails 
not, thou art at my right hand to save roe, thy conpss- 
sion fails not O Lord— afterwards he sidd, oh Lord 
Jesus, come sweet Jesus, I long for thee, now death is 
pleasant. — His wife's sister being by him, be said fear 
the Lord God; she asking him if he bad any thing to say 
to his wife, he answered my dear and tender love ia tbe 
Lord Jesus unto her and to all my dear Friends every 
where, and that you may double your diligence to year 
soul's comfort the days you have here my dear love to 
our Friends in America where I have been sweetly re- 
freshed and had many good meetings among them; sfttf 
a little repose he said. Oh Fountain of Life, then stop- 
ped and spoke again, 1 cast the care of my desr wife 
and children if living upon the Lord, I trust in him) 
after some rest he suid, Lord Jesus Christ, comereceiTe 
my poor soul, come oh my soul's belored, come Lord I 
long for thee Lord Jesus Chriift, if there be any in* 
quity in me search it out; afterwards he said, f feel the 
ang^l of tby presence to surround me, come Lord Jcsv 
receive my soul into thy bosom again-^Come Lord 
Jesus Christ, let me intreat thee to come away and re* 
ceive me out of all sorrows, come away my lord. After 
a little time he ba\d I feel the Fountain of Life, mr 
soul's beloved is come — ^and so finished bb courMwith 
great joy, in a sweet frame of apirit at the time be drev 
his last breath. 

This year Thomas Duokett from Pennsylvanis,piida 
religious visit to Friends in England and Ireland, 

Thomas Musgrave mentioned before, a public Friend 
from England, being on his visit to his Friends od the 
continent of America, came this year into these pro- 
vinces and travelled through them to tbe satisAictioB sf 
his brethren here, in the next year he visited to tlM 
southward^ Robert Ewer of Pennaylvania bore hincois* 
pany, the year afterwards he returned and went to Nev 
England. 

Thomas Lloyd oAen mentioned in this work, wm 
now taken with a sickness which proved bis last: after 
a few days he finished his course on tbe tenth of 
tho seventh month, aged about fifty.foor years, leariof 
several valuable children behind; he was a younger 
brother of the fiimily of Uolobran, Montgomeiyshirt ia 
Walei, was brought up at the University of OxM, 
and was in same respects a distinguished acholar tkcrs, 
he came early over here with his religious wife, and we 
have seen some aocount of bis i»ervice8» he was reckoned 
a cool, temperate, and wise man, an acceptable ninirttr 
in the society of Friends, steady, active, and useM bolb 
in the government, and in many other caaes, particttlsrif 
in the exercises brought on his Friends^ by Gtarfi 
Keith, c^ which a oonstiderable share feU to biro* 

Testimony subscribed by aeveral Frioads in beWfof 
the monthly meeting of Haverford, oonocmingourdcK 
and ancient brother Thomas Lloyd. 

The love of God, and the regard we have In tht 
blessed truth, constrains ua to give forth this teiliaMg^ 
conceniing the faithful servant of the Lord* andoordesr 
friend Thomas Lloytl, having had long aoqaiio>tMe 
with him both in Wales, where he form^r)yi and ^ 
in Pennsylvania, where he finished lua ooome, and Im 
down his head in peace with the lA^fd^ and ia M iMt 
and joy with him forever. He was by birth of ^t* 
who are called gentry, his father a OMm of a ceoadtf^ 
able estate, and of great esteem in hiatimo* of nn satkil 
house and estate called Dolobran, in lfootgoakei7i|ur^ 
North Wales, he was brought up at tho bostsehook 
and from thence to the College at Oxfordt and beeM 
of his great natural^ and acquired parta, "ff'T*^^ 
frtat- ones cast an eye of grpat regard upon ^"'^*''^!^ 




nim, and cauaing a measure ot nis iigni loeniav vip**- 
darknesi in bis heart, which gare him a night of t^ ^ 
forms, customs, and tmditiona of tbe nohoolf wjg' 
le|^eiy and th^ yanit^ of lQ|pic, philonopb^» nad n« Wt* 
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nl artt to eaUed^ and hearing of the poor despised peo- 
ple called Quakers* he went to hear tbeth, finding the 
Lord's power reached unto him, and came over him to 
the humbling and bowing of his heart and spirit^ so 
that be was convinced of God's ererlasting truth, and 
teoeived it in the love of it, Hnd was made willing like 
meek Mo«e% the ancient servant of the Lord, to chuse 
tatber affliction with the people of the Lord» than the 
honour, preferment and riches of this world, for the 
earthly wisdom or that 'of the world came to be of no 
reputation with him, but became a fool to it for Christ's 
sake to bear the reproaches of the world to the admira- 
tion of those who formerly knew him, snd through self- 
denialy and taking up the daily cross of Christ Jesus, 
which crucified bis former will, sfTections and pleasures, 
he came to be a scholar in Christ's school, an4 in the 
ffcar of God to learn true wisdom, which is from abo^e, 
and by departing from the vanities and iniquities of the 
world, and following the leadings,.guidanee and instruc- 
tions of the divine light, grace and Spirit of Christ Je^S) 
he camemore and more to have an understanding of the 
mysteries of God's kingdom^ and of the things that did 
belong to his peace with the Lord forever, and so made 
Ml able miniater of the everlasting Gospel of peace and 
salvation, and bis acquired parts were sanctified to 
Truth's service, his sound and effectual ministry, his,, 
godly conversation, meek and lamb*like spirit, his great 
patience, temperance, humility, and slow tu wrath, his 
love to the brethren, his g^ly care in the Church of 
Christ, that thinrs might be kept sweet and savory, and 
in good order^ his helping hand to the weak, and gentle 
in admonition, we are fully satisfied have a seal and wit- 
nes" in the hearts of all the faithful that knew him, both 
in the land of his nativity, and in these American parts, 
and cannot be forgotten by them; we msty in truth say, 
he Sbught not himself, nor the riches of this world, but 
hia eye was to that which is everlasting, snd was given 
up to spend and be spent for the truth and the sake of 
Friends, be never turned his bsck on the truth, nor 
was weary in his travail Sionwards, but a sound pillar in 
the spiritual building of the Lord; in many dis|>utes both 
with them called the learned clergy of England, and 
with some ctilled peers of that realm, and in imprison- 
ments and much loss of outward thin^^s to the honor of 
truth, and the stopping in measure the mouths of 
gainsayers, and persecutors, yet these ezerciaes and 
trials, which he bore through the ability God gave him 
in the land of his nativity, are small to be compared to 
the many and great exercises, grief and sorrow, he 
met withal and went through in Pennsylvania. It is hard 
to declare what we have known of them, he with much 
meekness and patience bore all, and ^e are well satis- 
fied his reward is great with the Lord: The revilings, 
the great provocationa, the bitter and wicked language, 
and rude behaviour, which the Lord gave him patience 
t9 bear and overcome, be reviled not again, nor took 
aiiy advantages* but loved his enemies, and prayed for 
them that despitefully abused him, his love was sincere 
to the Lord, his truth and people to the very last, and 
altho' it haa pleased the Lord to take him fi'om the manpr 
trial% exercises and temptations of this world, yet bis 
innocent life and meek spirit lives with us, and his me- 
morial is sweet and comfortable to us, and will be had 
in remembrance by the faithfuL 

He was taken with a malignant fever, the 5th day of 
^e 7th me. 1694^the pain was violent on his outward 
body, yet be bore it with much patience, and the tenth 
day m the same month being the 6th day of his sickness, 
it has pleased the Lord to remove him to himself oat of 
the sorrow, grief, and troublea of this world, to the 
kingdom of everlasting joy and peace, which is his great 
gain, altho* great loss to this country; bis expressions a 
little before bis departure was taken in writing for the 
satisfaction of Fiiends, many of them being present, he 
•aid as followeth: ** Friends, I love you alt, and I am 
going from you, I die in unity, and in love with all faith- 
fol Frieodi^ I have fought a good fight, and have kept 



the fi^tb, which stands not in the wisdom of words, but 
in the power of God, I have sought not for strife and 
contention, but for the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the simplicity of the Gospel, 1 lay down my head 
in peace, and I desire yon may all do so: Friends, 
farewell all:" he also spoke further to Griffith Owen, "I 
desire thee to mind my love to Friends in Old England, 
if thou livest to go over to see themi 1 have lived in 
unity with them, and do desire the I/>rd to keep them 
all faithful to the end in the simplicity of the Gospel." 

Griffith Owen, Keese Jones, Hugh Roberts, John 
Humphrey, Robert Owen, Cadwallader Morgan, John* 
Roberts, John Devan, Richard Walter, Edward Jones, 
Daniel Humphrey, Rees Thomas, John Evans, Hugh 
Jones, Ellis Pugh, David Lawrence, John German, Ui< 
chard Ormes, Philip Pritt, Benjamin Humphrey, Grif- 
fith John, David Evans, William Howel, Morris Lluellyn^ 
Edward Rees, David Meredith, Ellis Ellis, Wdliam Jen- 
kins, William Edward, Stephen Evans, Humphrey FJIisi 
William Lewis. 

A testimony is in my heart for my Friend and brother 
Thomas Lloyd. 

He was a man that the Lord visited by his eternal 
power, and blessed spirit, and thereby gathered him to 
the knowledge of himself with many thousands more^ 
and walked in humility and fear till he kneV his heart 
purged with the spirit of judgment and burning, and 
was baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire, and so 
put on Christ whom he knew to be the author of hia 
faith, and so knew him to be his Divine Savtotir, and 
also to pour forth of his spirit upon htm, and give a gift 
of the ministry to him amongst many of his bretheren« 
whom the Lord raised to prooUim the day of glad ti- 
dings to many thounands, and he was zealous ibf the 
truth upon earth, and stood in defence of the Gospel 
against the opposers of it, to the concUision of his dajrsf 
his care was to the opening of the power of truth in hia 
gift, as one who knew a mortification to all his own 
abilities, and acquired parts, which made him the more 
comely in the sight of all that loved truth for truth's 
sake, and kept in the simpficity of the Gospel, which he - 
loved in all, and was tender over all that professed 
truth, and ready to serve all professors snd prophanei 
not regarding his own interest, that had the least share 
in many of his concerns, that trutli and righteous- 
ness might be establislied in the earth, and that God 
might reign in the house of Jacob: the loas of him oc- 
casions my spirit to mourn yet not as one without hopCf 
being well satisfied he is at rest with Christ the- Re- 
deemer, who lives forever, and shall stand the last upon 
the earth, judging all who rise up against him, and his 
faithful followers, whose care have been to follow him 
through the many tribulations, and have washed their 
garments in the blood of the Lamb, who have not 
loved their lives unto death, but given up all for Christie 
sake, those are they which shall reign with him upon 
Mount Sion, and shall stand with pulnis in their handi^ 
(signs of victory,) of the number of whom, I doubt not 
at all was this my dear friend Thomas Lloyd — His love 
and care was great over <he flock of God, and loved the 
unity of the brethren in which he finished his testf- 
roony* 

He was a pattern of hnmilitjr to his tender ditldreHf 

over whom he was tender; desning their growth in the 

truth above all — and L pray God, that they may follow 

his example, and keep to the aame powerthtt preserved 

him, so will the blessing of God rest upon them, and 

will enrich them eyery way. He is removed from um, 

and tbo* it be our loss it is his everiasting gain, and we 

rejoice in that bis spirit lives amongst us, as these thgl 

are brought to the general assembly and to the church o^ 

the first bom, and to Qod, the Judge of All, and to 

Christ Jesus, the Mediator, and to the Blood of 8prhik« 

ling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel, that 

cried for vengeance, and rentoved out of thia trouble- 

1 some world and do believe that he is entered into that 

I Mansion of Glory,, where the wicked cease from troit' 
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bling, and where the weaiy ig at rest, and the strife of 
tongue cannot reach him. He needs not these charic- 
ters to set forth the excellency oi his pious liFe, neither 
shall I attribute any thing unto him, but to that power 
that made him what he was to (sod, and what he was that 
was good t» all mankind. Desiring we that remain, 
may walk as we had him for our example, who was a 
fiuthful follower of our great pattern and example, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who preserved him and is only able 
to preserre us, to whdm 1 commit all, and remain a 
triM lover of the soub of all men. 

JAMES DICKINSON. 

'■They that be wise shall be as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars forever and ever." Dan. 13. 3. 

Robert Barrow of Westmoreland, and Robert Wardel 
of Sunderland, two ancient Friends of the ministry, 
came this year to visit their brethren in America, and 
first performing their errand to the comfort and encour- 
agement of those in these provinces, afterwards visited 
New England, and other parts on the continent. — The 
latter had an extraordinary talent as to discipRtte, the 
foraaer excelled in the ministry. 

In the year 1695, Jonathan Tyler, an eminent young 
minister, came likewise to visit his friends in these pro- 
vinces^ and went through them to their great satisfac- 
tioo. He afterwards went to England, and elsewhere 
on the continent. 

Hugh Roberts and Joseph Kirkbride, went also this 
year to pay a religious visit to the churches of their 
bfetbren in New England, being the first public Friend 
from among the settlers in Pennsylvania, that had gone 
there upon that occasion, except John Delavall, who 
had been with Jacob Tilner, in 1692. 

James Dickinson came now a second time on a reli- 
gious visit to these provinces, and Jacob Fallowfield 
with him, whose services were very acceptable. 

Richard Hoskins and George Gray, both from Penn- 
sylvania this year paid their brethren in New England a 
religious visit. 

- Henry Payton, and his sister from England, in this 
year, passed through these provinces in the work of the 
ministry with acceptible service. 



PENNSITLYANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society wss held at the 
Apprentices Library, on Monday the 11th ult. when 
the Report of the Managers and other communications 
were read, and officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year. The report with extracts from the communica- 
tiont presented and list of officers were directed to be 
publishedy and are as follows: 

REPORT. 
The proceedings of the Board of Manag^ers in rela- 
tion to the enterprise originated at a public meeting, 
beld on the 21st October, of the past year, have already 
been reported and published. It is fresh in the recol- 
lection of the members, that the brig Liberia, engaged 
b^ this Society, conve) ed to the African colony fifty- 
eight coloured persons, of whom forty-nine were libera- 
ted from slavery, for the express purpose of their beco- 
ming emigrants, and that a second vessel, the Montgo- 
mery, was fitted out to transport another company of 
ieventy colonists, consisting partly of liberated slaves 
from the State of Georgia, who arrived at Norfolk too 
late to sail in the Liberia. These two expeditions cpn- 
stitute the principal objects to which the attention and 
the efforts of the Managers have been given durmg the 
year just elapsed; and the publication which has been 
alluded to, a pamphlet report with a copious and inter- 
esting appendix, including together forty-eight pages, 
contains a history of the progress and cenipletion of 
these enterprises, sufficiently detailed. The pamphlet 
has been widely circulated, not only in this city, but also 
in various parts of the country, and it is believed will 
have great influence in removing prejudioea from the 



minds of those jvho have been unfriendly to the plan of 
African Colonization, while it will encourage and ex- 
cite the zeal of the advocates of our cause. 

In order to give more effect to the operations of this 
Society, and to secure the advantages of a corporate 
body, application has been made to the proper sotheri- 
tles for a charter, which was obtained, and enrolled by 
the order of the Executive of Pennsylvania, on the 6th 
of January, 1830. A seal was shortly afterwards adop- 
ted, bearing as its device an altar inscribed "Liberty," 
and also the title of the Society, with the date of incor- 
poration. At the first meeting of the Board, after the 
reception of the Charter, a note from the Executors of 
the late Mr. Wm. Mackenzie was presented, requesting 
the Society to appoint an officer to receive a portion m 
the residuary eatate bequeathed by their testator's Isst 
will, with authority to affix the corporate seal to a re- 
funding bond« The Treasurer was immediately ap* 
pointed a committee for thsit purpose; and at a subse- 
quent meeting, reported that the Executors had trans- 
ferred to the Society, one Share in the Bank of North 
America, and one Share in the Farmer's and Mechanics* 
Bank, and had paid to him #34.50 in money, the whole 
amounting in value to #500. This addition to the Socie- 
ty's fiinds was made at the time their second expeMon 
HiM about being commenced, and effbrded important 
and seasonable assistance. The grateful acknowledg> 
ments of the Society were presented to Messrs. George 
Savety, Thomaa Mitchell and Judah Dobson, the Exe- 
cutors of Mr. Mackenzie, who had been intrusted with 
the distribution of his residuary estate amongst inititu- 
tiona for literary and charitable purposes. 

The Managers have much pleasure in annovtncing that 
the ship Carolinian, recently chartered by order of the 
American Colonization Society, is expected to sail from 
this port in a few days for Norfolk to receive on board 
a third company of emigrants for Liberia. The expen- 
ses of this expedition will be psid out of the funds col- 
lected ih this city, by a committee appointed at the pub- 
lic meeting in October last, t>efore alluded to. It is in- 
tended to send out a fourth vessel as soon as the requi- 
site means shall be obtained; and it is hoped that the 
endeavours of the society here and of the auxiliaries in 
Pennsylvania, will not cease to be available in furtherii^ 
the benevolent designs of the society at Washington. 
It is by a series of persevering efforts that the succeis 
of any good undertaking is to be attained. The succesi 
of the society in gaining the fiivour of the public to their 
plan, and in overcoming objections to ita practicabifity 
has thus fiir been progressive. That much remains to 
be done should be an incentive to action, satisfied as we 
are of the importance of the work to the interests of ear 
countiy, of liberty, of humanity, and of religion. It hss 
been proved by our own experiments that this plan 
tends directly to promote emancipation* The testimo. 
ny of eye witnesses of great rtrspeetability cstablishei 
the facta, that the colony of Liberia is making great sd- 
vances in civilization and improvement, and la ezertiof 
a beneficial influence upon the natives of a region whidi 
has long sat in darkness. Let then all the friends of 
christian fireedom unite their endeavours, and p e r se rcre 
in a course which has heretofore received and which we 
trust will continue to receive, the divine benedictiea. 
Let the reprosch of our land be removed, and the lifbt 
that has beamed upon us be reflectedsupon the obscofi- 
ties of a darkened continent. 
By order of the. Board of Managers. 

1*H0S. C. JAME8« Preiident 
Wx. B. Davtsoit, Secretary. 
The Sodety then proceeded to the election of eflieeif 
and the following gentlemen were dioten:— 

Preiident, 
Thomas C. James, M. D. 
Fke Preeideni, 
William White, D. D. William Steventon» 
Samuel Archer, Solomon Allen, 

Isaac C. Jones, William Short. 

Edward B'urd. 
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WUlimm NassaUt 
J. a. Mitchell, H. D. 
Jamei Bayard, 
Georg:* W. Bligh^ 
John Bell, M. D. 



TVeasurer, 

Gerard RalalQn. 

SeenUay. 
Win. B. DftvidsoiL 

Monogcti* 

Hart Grandoini 
Thomas Astley, 
Elliot Cresson, 
John S. Henry, 
Joseph D.Brown, 
Augostus H« Richards. 



Hu^h L. Hodge, H. D. 
From the minutes. 

WH. B. DAVIDSON, Secretaiy. 
October 11th, 1830. 



and perseTerence-while too much praise cannot be giv- 
en to ZiBi. Ptli, Esq. Chief Burgess, and the corpora- 
tion authorities generally, who have taken the respon- 
sibilty and authorised this inyaluable improvement, 
which will remain a monument of their public spirit^ 
and long entitle them to public gratitude. 

Village HuonL 



WB8T CHESTER. 



1 he number and value of buildings erected in West- 
Chester this summer, exceeds that of any previous year 
•ince the spirit of improvement took its rise. We are 
not able to mention them all( but for the pleasure of 
distant acquaintances^ we may say that a double brick 
house erected on the Wm. Hemphill lot, near the Ca- 
tholic Church, by Mr. Op^en, and on the same lot, the 
brick house of Mr. Jeffenes— the house, plaistered and 
marbled by Mr. Titus Bennett,justast as you descend 
the hill going towards Wm. Bennett's— the brick bouse 
built by Mr, Tilhim, on the new street south of Evans* 
Inn — the brick house built by Capt. Fleming, between 
bis residence and Esq. Graves— a row of houses below 
Major Buckwalter's (the Turk's Head) on the Wil- 
mington road by Mr. Mercer, Mr. Hickman and others 
— ^the brick store house near the site of Mr. Wollerton's 
barn, now removed — a noble three story house by Mr. 
Kverhart, a little west of tbe large walnut, on a new 
street; both the last noted covered with slate, tbe first 
ever used in the bormixb— -tlie house building by Mr. 
Bradley, adjoining J. J. Lewis, under tbe shade of the 
large walnut -the bouse erecting by Mr. Ueed a little 
south-west of the Academy — tlic house building by Mr. 
Kntriken, on the Strasburg, a little beyond Mr. Kerns' 
store— and many others which might be noted, will all 
prove useful and ornamentail. Strange as it may seem, 
we do not learn that rents have Mien in the least. The 
business of the place keeps pace with its growth- 
There are four brick kilns in the borough — at one of 
which we^earn that about 700,000 bricks have been 
bornt this season. 

And what is to prevent the town from growing to 
fsuf times its present size^ I n a high and healthy situm- 
tioni surrounded by the richest and best cultivi4ed 
hinds an extensive market for cattle— the county town 
ofone.of the most populous and wealthy counties in 
the state— provision plenty and cheap :why should it not 
become a place for manufacturing— especially for aU 
those manumcturers that do not demand water power to 
driva them.' Besides from the liberal and praise- worthy 
enterprise of Williui EvaBHUiT, Esq. town lots, 
beautifully and eligibly situated, can now be obtained 
on moderate terms. Where can capitalists invest their 
money more advantageously, than by purchasing lots 
amd building here? We should not be surprised if the 
season to come should shew a greater degree of spirit 
i n improving than even the present. 

Even in this hasty notice, we cannot pass over in si- 
lence the great improvement in our streets. Some 
years ago the depth of mud rendered them, in a wet 
time, especially in the spring and fall, almost impass- 
able. l*wo years ago the Burgesses and Council, com- 
saenced tbe work of U'Adamising them. The work 
has advanced,so that tbe main streets,in the thickest po- 
pulated parts are rendered as perfect as it is possible— 



The Editor of the Coatesville Examiner, in oflfering 
some loU fpr sale, furniahes the following information 
respecting 

COATESVILLE. 

CoaiemrilU is in the Great Valley, within a mile or twe 
of the very central point of Chester countv. It is exact* 
ly halfway between Philadelphia and Columbia, en the 
Susquebanns, 36 miles from each. There are, aft. the 
least, half a doxen inexhaustible qoarries of exoelleni 
building stone, exclusive of many limeslone quarries* 
within a mile of Coate sville,all easy of access* and easy 
to quarry. It is on the east side of tbe west bmech M 
the Brandy wine. On this stream are already erected, 
within a few miles of Coatesville, three large Papermilkb 
two Cotton Factories, a Rolling-mill and Naii-fiMstory, 
and a number of other works. YearslyviUe, within a 
mile north of Coatesville, up the|Brandywine,has, in the 
short period of 5 or 6 years grown to a eoosiderable 
manufacturing village. There are excellent places for 
water power works, probably every quarter of a mile* 
for eight miles up the Brandy wine, to the Harrisbur|f 
turnpike. Withm 4 or 5 miles south of Coatesville, on 
the Brandywine, on Buck Run, and Doe Run, are al- 
ready many water power works, which employ many 
hands. The business of all of those places, and fur 
many miles around Coatesville, such is the face of the 
country, roust, when the railroad is completed, centre in 
Coatesville. The limestone quarries in this village and 
its vicinity, are numerous, and inexhaustible, and of the 
best quality, lime sells at the kilns for $10 per hun- 
dred bushels, and good oak weed delivered at our doom 
and kilns for $2 per cord. 

Soon after the great Rail Road is made, the one 
through CochranviTle and Oxford to Baltimore will 
doubtless be made, also. This will leave the peat Rail 
Road[a few miles west of Coatgsville; so that m a few 
years all the western and southern travelling firom the 
north and east, especially in the winter, will be through 
Coatesville. 

This village being at an equal distance between the 
Susquehanna and the Schuylkill, will hai e an equal 
choice of Coal, Lumber, &c. &c.from both oftticse 
riyers. 

About half a mile north of the Turnpike Rridge, and 
quarter of a mile firom the Railroad Bridge, is a strongly 
impregnated Chahfbeait Springs whose tonic virtues, on 
the human system, have been proved in many cases,and 
which wants nothing but accommodations and publicity 
to draw thousands of visitors to Coatesville in the sum- 
mer season. Nothing b wanting to make Coatesville 
the largest place, Lancaster excepted, between Phila- 
delphia and Columbia, but that the many advantages of 
its situation be generally known, and a Hberai cdndmei 
be pursued by its inhabitants, & those in its vicinity, to- 
wards i espectable citizens, who will wish to become 
their village neighbors, and, more apetiaifyt tawahh 
their own village newapaptr. . 

Tradesmen and mcchsnics of every name, as Tailors* 
Shoemakers, Saddlers, Wheelrights, Carriage Makers, 
Cabinet Makers, Chair Makers, Watch Makers, Tin and 
Brass Founders, &c. are now imperiously called for.- 
No one can come amiss, who is roaster of his trade, and 



jar preferable, we think tu Philadelphia pavements. — 

The work has been done under the superintendence of 1 wiUaUtnd well to it. And one or two additional store- 

Capt Fleming, and reflects much credit upon his skill keepers would find this the best vacancy in the country. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

SHiFPEHSBURe, Sept. 8, 1830. 
Messrs. A. & C. Miner — * 

Gentlemen — I own a small farm near this place, and 
for many years back there has been used on the same a 
ton or a ton and a half of Plaster of Paris yearly, and in 
my opinion for the last few years the plaster has done 
but little good to the crops. I have been informed 
that in Chester County the farmers have in a great mea- 
sure giveu up the use of plaster and have taken to 
Liming their lands, and that they have found it their in- 
terest to continue the Liming. Liming land has not 
been practised in this vicinity (hat 1 know of; and 
this fall or summer I proposed to my farmer to bum a 
kiln on the farm and try it on two or three fields, to 
which he agreed, butafer enquiring amongst his neigh- 
bof8| who told him he would thereby- ruin our land and 
get not more than half crops, we gave it up for the 
present. Now, gentlemen, as you live in the neigh- 
borhood of those who Iiuppose do put lime on their 
lands, and have a good opportunity of knowing its ef- 
fectt-^I take the liberty of asking you to favour me 
with a line on the subject, and if yon please, mention 
the usual quanthy put on an acre, and at what time it 
is put out, spring or faH, or both— with any hints on 
the subject that may be useful to one who know no- 
thing about it— or if you would take the trouble to pub- 
lish a piece in your paper on the subject of liming land, 
I would endeavour to have it re-published in the Frank* 
]in Repository, which has a considerable circulation in 
our neigbborbood. If liming is useful at all, it might 
then become a public benefit to our farmers here, as 
they are generally well supplied with a g^eat plenty of 
limestone and timber to burn it with. Your attention 
will confer a favor on your most obedient servant, 

DAVID McCLURE. 



To Datid McClube, Esq. 

P. M. SHfppENSBVBo, Pa. 

Sib,— To your letter, wishing infonnation in re- 
spect to the use of Lime, as a manure, by the Farmers 
of Chester county, I reply with pleasure; happy to im- 
part any information that may be useful to any portion 
of my fellow citizens. Lime is used as manure, exten- 
sivdly, in every part of Chester coimty, where it can be 
obtained. It is estimated that from five to eight hun- 
dred thousand bushels, are consumed, for that purpose 
yearly; and the beneficial effects of its free application, 
to all our soils is demonstrated, after an experience of 
more than thirty years, in the four-fold increased pro- 
ductiveness of the land, and by the fact, that the best 
and most prudent farmers, continue its use and in in- 
creased quantities. 

A proper dressing of lime per acre, is about forty 
bushels — a strong clay soil may receive double that 
quantity with advantage; the lighter loamy soils will be 
benefited by thirty bushels to the acre. My neighbor, 
Abner Hoopes, one of the best farmers in this vicinity, 
put last year on two fields, 90 bushels to the acre. — 
Within the borough, I purchased, 6 years ago, 38 acres 
of land, 36 of which are arable: on the 36 acres, follow* 
ing the example and advice of experienced farmers, 1 
put inunediately 1300 bushels of Lime. This at the 
kiln, in the Valley, about six miles from home, cost 13^ 
cents per bushel, the price of hauling added, brou^t it 
to 17| cents. The effects have been perfectly satisfiic- 

tory. 

On the subject of the mode of application, it may be 
proper to sav, that the Lin>e,as taken from the kiln, is 
placed in a neap conyenient at once to the field and 
water, for the purpose of slacking, after which it is 
droped on the land at suitable disUnces in heaps of 
about a bushel each, and then spread like manure. — 
Experienced hands who can judge sufliciently well the 

auantity they distribute, often spread it from the Uil of 
lecart. 
On whatcropsy or in wh^t tt«te the land should 



be, when lime can be best applied* there it lest 
diversity of opinion than formerly. More and Borer 
opinion is settling down, to that expreiaed by Mr. 
John Gheen, an excellent fiirmer on the Brandywine. 
'*It is of less consequence what state yoar land ta mthaa 
the main chance— that is— jpci/ on the Bme freefy,"^ 
As a top dressing for grass its salutary effecu are ad- 
mitted; but the most usual mode, and that whieh 1 ahould 
recommend, will be found in the cuiitom here, connect* 
ed with the most approyed manner of fia>ming^ whicE t 
subjoin. 

A farm of 100 acres of cleared land is divided into 
seven or eight fields, for the purpose of pursuing a jii< 
dicious rotation of crops, which is deemed indispensable^ 
A field of clover sod is carefully turned down in ther 
spring, as early as the frost will admit. On this fieki' 
the dressing of lime is spread and well harrcnred. Corn' 
is then planted, taking care in laying out the fhrrowv 
not to break the sod beneath. In preference to the 
plough, a hoe harrow is here in general use, fbr drem* 
ing the corn, and the sod not broken at all, or not until 
the last dressing. As soon as the crop is ripe, the stalks 
are cut close to the ground and put up in shocks in the 
field to be husked at leisure; the stalks are hauled to 
the bam,and fed during the winter,to the cattle; moclt 
will be eaten, but the chief benefit I imagine is deriyed 
from their being trodden into the bam yard, absorbinr 
juices which otherwise eyapomte or wash away, ana 
thus contributing to produce a large quantity of ma- 
nure; the first object of every good farmer. 

The next spring, while another clover field is roao- 
naged in .the same manner, the grotind on which conr 
had grown is put in either with oats or barley. When 
this crop is harvested, the ground is ploughed, and the 
chief manure of the bam yard drawn upon it Twenty 
cart loads, for two horses, is deemed a good dressing; 
and this quantity, you must be aware is only to be ob- 
tained by the best management. Spreading manure, 
ploughirg a second time, sowing the wheat and apply- 
ing six quarts of Timothy seed to the acre; and in the 
following March six quarts of Clnver seed,are properly 
understood by you as well as by us. 1 may however, 
remark that nearly double the quantity of grasa seetf 
formerly used — is now sown, and with manifest advan* 
tage. Supposinpf eight fields on the fkrm, you will see 
that one will be m com; one in oats or barley, one in 
wheat, and five in grass, enabling the farmer to feed 
cattle for the market or to keep a dairy as may best suit 
his taste. The number of cattle kept, however, by 
increasing the quantity of manure, enables the farmer, 
by the aid of lime, rapidly to enrick his land, while, at 
the same time he increased its products and conaequent 
profits. 

As a caution, permit me to say; expect no magicat 
effects from lime, it will not operate sud^nly' like plss- 
ter of Paris; but be assured it will give body and stengdiP 
& fertility to your lands;and a few years experience will 
convince you that lime as a mannre is in the highest de-^ 
gree valuable. CHARLES MINER. 



PAPERS FURNISIfED BY THE HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Ji brief sketch of the eausee whieh prodaeett 

THE CONTENTIONS AT WYOMING* 

BT Ibaaq A. Cbapmav* 

In attempting to trace the early histoiy of many of 
the European nations, we are lost in the uncertainty ef 
their traditions, and aroused iiitber than instructed^ by 
the talcs and fiiblea of ancient druids and barda who 
were more desirous of enjoying the momeati as tbcjt 
passed, than of rendering a &ithful account of them t» 
posterity. We are told of hordes of barbarians whieb 
poured out upon Europe from the north, under the 
various names of Gothv Vandals^ Saxoa«, and Gaalv- ' 
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hut hQw tbeie twrnrmt of human betngs were fint col- 
lected in the great **biTe of the north" as it has been 
calledfit a question which remaina to be answered by 
.conjecture rather than by 4iiatory. This veil of obscurity 
•which has been apread' over the origin of nations in the 
old worldyhas happily not been extended to the new,and 
our posterity to the kiteat generations, wiU be enabled 
.to trace the progress ef society in the western hemis- 
^here» from infancy, to a state of manhood— from the 
frail eaublishment of a few lonely pi lgrim»,to the almost 
countless numbers of a vast and powerful empire. 

Theearly history of the American Colonies is com- 
4»osed principally of events which are in a great mea- 
aure unconnected by any chain of vbible causes — of in- 
cidents, local in their extent and very limited in the 
•operation of their effects. Infant settlements, planted 
in the borders of an extensive wilderness, at too great 
a distance from each other for their mutual protection, 
and surrounded by a savage enemy, became separate 
xemmunities, each dependent on its own exertions for 
iits existence, and for the msintenance of order and in- 
ternal tranquility. Such was the settlement at Wyo- 
ming; a name consecrated to blood, where white men, 
have for an age, contended with red men, and with each 
4>ther, for the possession of plains forming the gaiden of 
Jthe wilderness, and from which, aa from a second Rden, 
peace and security, the parents of human happiness, 
were for a longtime driven with sn irresistible hand. 

A portion of the blood, which has enriched the plains 
of Wyoming, was shed, not only in contentions between 
the Indians and the white people,but between the white 
4MBople themselves of different colonies, who claimed 
the rig^t of possessing those plains, and who in the ab- 
•once of a competent authority for the decision of their 
respective rights, appealed to arms; an appeal in which 
Jukiee is usually, not only bKnd, but deaf also, and her 
acales are made to preponderate bythe greatest amount 
of force. 

Many of the contentions of Wyoming,arose from con- 
flicting claims to the lands between the people of Con- 
necticut on the one part and those of Pennsylvania on 
the other} both of which claims were derived originally 
lirom the crown of England, and subsequently from pur- 
chases made by the different parties from the Indians.— 
It will be necessary therefore in order to acquire a 
{iroper understanding of the causes of those contentions, 
io recur to the origin of the respective claims, and the 
outMier in which they have been prosecuted. 

AfUr the diacovery of America, the different na- 
ticm c^Europe appear to have considered themselves 
AS entitled to such parta of the new world as had been 
first discovered by their respective subjects. This 
ekamt however questionable It may be considered 
when urged aa absolute, yet viewed as a relative right, 
it in doubtless much less d>jectionable, for the nation 
which takes advantsge of the discoveries of another, 
and hastens to Uke forcible possession of the territories 
clttBod by another people; upon any other pretensions 
tbao excesa of popiUation, and the necessity of subsist- 
enee, violates not only the right of sovreignty to that peo- 
ple» but the previous claims to a right i^ purchase from 
the aboriginal inhabitants, and a consequent right of 
occupancy by virtue of an amicable treaty. 

Whatever may have been the rights of the European 
notions^ to the American territory, the fiict, that they 
ezereiaedthe power of taking possession of such por- 
tions as hadbeen difcoveredby their respective sub- 
jec^either amicably or by force, is beyond dispute; 
and the rule by which they appear to have been govern- 
•d in the exercise of this authority, is the presumed 
right arising from prior disooveiy. 

The coast of North America from Florida to the 
Banks of New Foundland was discovered by Sebastian 
Cnbot to 14i9r, and by virtue of that discovery was 
dnined by the English Government. That discovery 
•ppeara to have ascertained only the general figure of 
$im coast; and it ii singufaur, conndering the ente^rising 



spirit which prevailed at that time that the various baya 
and rivers by which the coast is indented, should have 
remained unknown to the same people, for more than a 
a hundred years afterwards. The progress of settle- 
ments forming by other European nations in America, 
at length created a similar disposition among the peo- 
ple of England, and in 1606, two companies were form- 
ed in that kingdom for the purpose of making settle- 
ments and opening a trade upon the American Coati- 
nent.For the encouragemen of these companies extensive 
privileges were granted to them by the crown; and the 
British possessions in North America from Florida to 
the banks of Newfoundland, were divided between them. 
One of these companies obtained their patent theaame 
year for the southern portion of the territory which 
was "Virginia." J he other company did not obtain 
then- patent until the month of March 1620; when the 
teiritory from the fortieth degree of noHh latitude, 
which IS near the city of Philadelphia, to the forty! 
eighth degree, which U near the banks ofNewfouod- 
Und, and extending westward from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, was granted to them under the nameef 
-New Engknd." In this charter an exception wa. 
made m favour of the subjects of any other Christian 
Pnnce or state, winch might be in actual possession of 
any portion of the terrHoiy. This exception operated 
in favour of the Dutch, who had commenced a settle- 
ment «^tthe mouth of Hudsons River, which they called 
•New Netherlands," and another near the head of tide 
on the same river, which they called "Orange." These 
Mttlenjientshad been made after the formation of the 
English Companies, but previous to the sUte of the 
New England Charter. Hudsons river and the bay 
and Islands at lU mouth had been discovered in 1608 
by Captain Henry Hudson, while in the employment of 
a company of London merchants, and sailing under a 
commission from King James I, of England, but havinjr 

afterward soldhis discoveries toacompany of merchanu 
in Holland, they formed settlements upon the rivor.and 
took possession of the country extending some dis- 
tahceon each&ideofit. 

The charter of New England, although iU object hi 
decWed «n Itself to be 't/Sr the planHng, m/^. and 
governing of Sew England in Atnerica. yet thow who 
^f f,f*l"^"^Jf« ^«»« powers are called "Me coundh 
eitahliMhedatPljfmouth in the county of Devon,'' and ao- 
cording to the charter, the Legislative portioi of their 
authority could be exercised only in EngUnd. Thia 
company subsequently sold different portions of their 
territory, froni which granti, the several New EngUnd 
sUles have onginated. ••e»«« 

In the year 1628 the Plymouth Cempai^, (as the 
New England company was generally called) transfer- 
red to Sir Henry Roswell anS otheri that pail of theL 
territory which now forms the state of Massachusetts!!- 
In 1630 the same company sold to the Earl of Warwick 
Uieu- President, that part now composing the state of 
Connecticut, with the same width of territonr extend- 
ing from the AUantic to the Pacific Ocean On til 
19th of March 1631, the Eari ef Warwi^"iranrferlS 
tbc sune grant to a company of twelve persons, bv 
which the western boundaries are described as "with 
in all the breadth aforesaid throughout the main land 
there from the Western Ocean to the South Sea 

Two years afterwarda this company took poMesdon 
of the territory of ConnecUcut, by means STiJSS 
bsnd under the commaod of William Holmes, who sail- 
ed up ConnneoUcut nver and commenced then* first set- 
tlement a short disUnce below the mouth of Windsor 
river. This company which constituted the Proprieta* 
nt» of Connecticut, remained In England, and as tho 
settlements in their new colony increased, it became 
very desirable that the Uw making power should re« 
side in the colony. A negociation was accordinglr 
opened with the company, and the tiik to tht territmr 
and th^ power$ of the companv were transferred to the 
tnhakUanta of the cokmy en the 5thof Dccraiber 16l£ 
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The powers and immunities vetted in the inhabitants 
by this transfer did not include authority to make laws 
for the Government of the colony; for by the original 
charter, that authority was to be exercised by **the coun- 
cils established at Plymouth in the county of Devon." — 
The possession of this authority had, however, become 
Becessary to the inhabitants, and ss a civil war ragged in 
England, the people of Connecticut were disposed to 
exercise the rights of self government, and await a more 
Mispicious moment for the investment of competent 
powers. 

After the restoration of the English monarchy under 
Charles U. the inhabitants of Connecticut applied for a 
Charterwhich should give them authority to make 
their own laws, and exercise the functions of civil gov- 
ernment. Such a Charter was granted to the inhabi- 
lontoofthe colony ontlie 23d of April 1662, embracing a 
Ibnn of government which had been previously agreed 
upon by them at a general meeting held at Hartford on, 
the 14tb of January 1639, and under which they had 
continued to govern themselves during the unsettled 
fltat0 of the Kngliih Goverroent 

By this charter the territorial limits of the colony are 
made to ex^nd from the Atlantic t6 the Paciftc ocean, 
in conformity to the purchase made of the Earl of War- 
wick—and the southern boundary was fixed at a point 
which was to be found by measuring from the **Nara- 
ganset Bay where the said river falleth into the tea," 
one hundred and twentv English miles *'in a strait line 
as the coast lieth towards Virginia." This measurement 
was not immediately made, and some difficulties arose 
some time afterwards, between the people of Connec- 
ticut and the Dutch of the New Netherlands, in rela- 
tion to the boundary between them; the latter having 
extended their settlements into the territories claimed 
by the Connecticut colony. 

Two vears after the people of Connecttcnt had ob- 
tained their charter. King Chtrles II. granted to his 
Brother the Duke of York and Albany a large tract of 
country in America including the Dutch settlements of 
the New Netherlands, Long Island and the country 
westward to the Delaware Bay. These territories were 
claimed by the English government under the plea that 
they liad been discovered by an Englishman in his ma- 
jesty's commission, who had no authority to dispose of, 
or convey his right of discovery to foreip^ners, and as a 
war had broken out with the Dutch, this was consider- 
ed a favourable opportunity to take possession of that 
colony* An expedition was accordingly fitted out for 
that purpose, and the colony of the New Netherlands 
waa surrendered to the Engtish, on the 2Tth of August 
1664. The Duke of York having thus become the 
Proprietor of the Dutch Colony to which he gave his 
own Dame« claimed the country as far as the Dutch had 
formed their settlements, which extended through the 
chartered limitsof the colonies of Connecticut and Mas- 
Mchusetts, by virtue of that clause in the original char- 
ter of New England, which excepted the possessions of 
other Christian Princes. To fix and establishthe boun- 
daries between the New Province of New York and 
the colony of Connecticut, a board of commissioners 
was appointed by the respective governments, who on 
the 28th of November 1683, mutually agreed upon the 
line which forms the present boundaries of those two 
States. This boundary was ratified and approved by 
the Governors of the cokmj and province on the S4th 
February, 1 685* The territorial lunita of the Connecti- 
cut colour, being thus intercepted by the province of 
New York, conuoenced again on the western boundary 
of that Province and proceeded westward toward the 
pacific Ocean, in conformity to the charter. This exten- 
sion to the westward included the countnr of Wjro- 
ming, and a vast tract upon the waters of the Ohio, 
which after the formation of the government of the 
United States, was ceded to that government by the 
State of Connecticut, referring tn the State, a large 



tract now in the State of Ohio, afterwards called **NeW 
Connecticut," firom which the people of Connectieot 
have derived a great portion of their immenae school 
funds. Such is a brief view of the origin of the Con^ 
necticut claim to the pre-emption of the lands at Wyo- 
ming. 

Various circumstances concur to prove that the CSc- 
ography of this portion of North America was very inl- 
perfeclly known at that earl^ period, and conflicting 
claims have consequently arisen in determining many 
of the royal grants for the American colonies. 

The province of Pennsylvania, fbr whieh a charter 
was obtained from Charles the 2nd, on the 4th of March 
1681, was made to extend northward to the 42d degree 
of North latitude, thereby including a portion of the 
same territory which that monarch had eighteen years 
before, granted to the colony of Connecticut. Wyo- 
ming, although then unknown to all the partiee, was 
afterwards found to be within the limits of both the 
grants. The lands however, like other portions of the 
western wilderness, remained in possession of the In- 
dians, and as the charters convered no title, but only 
the reUtive right to acquire a title, the territory conkl 
be obtained, only by purchase or by conquest. 

The different prinaples involved in the charter of Ae 
colony, and the province, necessarily produced an es- 
sential difference in the mannc^* of acquiring the Indian 
title to the lands. In the colony, the right of pre-emp- 
tion was vested in thepeapit; and the different towns m 
Connecticut, were settled at successive periods, by dif- 
ferent bands of adventurers, who separately acquired 
the Indian title either by purchase or by conquest, and 
in many instances without the aid or interference of the 
Commonwealth. 

In the Province, thepreemption right was sealed in 
William Penn, who made no grants f^ lands, until the 
Indian title had been extinguished, and censequently 
the whole title in Pennsylrania was derived through die 
Proprietaries, 

In 1753 an association of persons, principally inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut m-as formed, for the purpose ef 
commencing a settlement in that portion of the Con- 
necticut territories whieh lay westward of the province 
of New York. Agents were accordingly sent oat Ibr 
the purpose of exploring the country and aelecting a 
proprr district. The beautiful valley upon the fl <s quc 
hann»h river in which the Indians of the Delaware 
tribe had eleven years before, built their town of Wyo- 
ming attracted the attention of the agents, and aa they 
found the Indians apparently very friendly, and a een- 
siderable portion of the valley unoccupied except for 
purposes of hunting, they reported in IkvtMr of com- 
mencing, their settl^ents at that place, and of purehsa- 
ing the lands of the Six Nationa of Indiana remnf nem 
the great lakes who claimed all the lands upon Swine- 
hannah. This report was adopted by the conpaay, 
and as a general meetmg of Commissioners fhmi aH 
the English American Coloniea was to take plaee at 
Albanpr the next year, in pursuance of his llaje«ty*B in- 
structton, ft>r the inirpose of forminr a %tnenSL treaty 
with the Indians, it was considered that a fc ^ eu t ab le 
opportunity would then be presented for porcbasiag 
the Wyoming lands. 

When the General Congresa of Coiamimioncte nsiem 
bled at Albany in 1755, the agents appointed|^ the 
Susquehannah company attended atoo, said having sno- 
eessfiilly effected the Mcett of their neg ocr ia tien, eb* 
tamed from the principal Chiefii ef the Six nalion% oq 
thellthof July, 1754^ adeed df the landi open the 
Snaquehannah, including Wyoming and the ceuntty 
westward to the waters of the Allegbeny. 

In the summer of 1755, the Susquehannah Oompainr, 
having in the Dnonth of May preceding^ pro^UM tni 
consent of the Legislature of Connecticut Ibr the ealttM 
lishment of a settlement, and if his Majesb^ should eoii* 
sent, of a afepante gbvemment withhi the ttmita of their 
purdu»e,8enitoatantimberefper8ens tecdce ^ 
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•ion of their lands at Wyoming'; but finding the Indians 
in a state of war with the white people, the settlement 
of the country was at that time deemed impracticable. - 
^ A general peace having been effi^cted with the In- 
dians, a company of about two hundred persons from 
Connecticut arrtved at Wyoming in August, 1762, and 
commenced their settlement at the mouth of a small 
stream about one mile above the Indian toun of Wyo- 
ming. 

In October the following year, the settlements were 
attacked by the Indians, who killed about twenty of 
their number, carried several into captivity, and de- 
stroyed their dweliiags and property. The remainder 
fled 4>recipitately to the mountains, and sobsequmtly 
returned to their friends in Connecticut. The govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, having received information of 
their hostile movements, ordered a detachment of mili- 
tia under the command of Col. Boyd to proceed to Wy- 
oming, and to protect the settlements there from the 
fury of the savages. 

On his arrival. Col. Boyd found the valley abandoned 
by the hpstile Indians, wiio, having plundered the set- 
tlements of the white people, and many of the wigwam^ 
of the Delaware Indians, set fire in the night to the 
house of the venerable Tadeuscund their chief, and hav- 
ing seen him perish in the flames, departed for their 
homes, on the upper waters of the Su^uehanna. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of peace between 
Fcance and EugUnd in 1763, the Indian tribes unvler 
th« influence of Iheir American colonies again became 
pcaceable$ and the Delawares who had embraced the 
Christian religion, removed up the Susquehanna to 
Wyalusin^, where they built a town and commenced 
the pursuits of agriculture. This period of peace was 
considered by the English government as affording a 
favourable opportunity for cultivating a friendly inter- 
course with the Indians, and of fixing a definitive boun- 
dary to tiie purchases which bad been made at vari- 
ous times from them. A general treaty was accord- 
ingly held for that purpose at Fort Stanwix near the 
Oneida Lake in October, ir68: At tltis treaty the pro- 
prietaries of Pennsyhania procured a deed from a num- 
ber of the Chiefs of the Six nations, dated on the 5th 
oTNotembert 1768, for all the lands lying within the 
province of Penasylvan|a, and which had not been pre- 
viously sold to the proprietaries. This purchase in- 
cluded Wyoming* and all the lAnds previously sold by 
thm Chiefs of the same nations to the Susquehanna com- 
pany. 

After the conclu«on of this purohase, the proprie- 
tarita of Pennsylvania sent to Wyoming a party of set- 
tleia who were directed to lay out the lands there into 
two Manors lor the use of the proprietaries, and a lease 
for ieren yean, was given to three of the principal per- 
sons whose names were Charles Stewart, Amos Ogden, 
and John Jennings. These persons were directed to 
take potteseion of the lands tliere, and to defend them- 
wtlrtB and tbosa under thenv against all enemies what- 



On the 8th of Feb. 1769, a company of forty persons 
from Connecticut, arrived at Wyoming; and found Stew- 
mrU Ogden and Jennings in possession of the improve- 
OMnls which they had previously made there, and in 
which thqr had attempted to secure themselves by the 
erection oif a block house at the mouth of the creek. 
Having aicertaiaad that the Pennsylvania party claimed 
the laMt under grants from that province, and that they 
veAised to giye up to them their improvements, they 
buUt 4lnaU bmldings of logs on different sides of the 
block bouse by which means they interscepted all com- 
linirefioa with the surrounding country, and entirely 
iavostad the Pennsyhrania f^rrison. 

Having fkilad in his hopes of reinforcements, Ogden 
pvopaeed to the Coonecticut people an amicable settle- 
neat of tbair respective claims, and invited some of the 
lenders of the Connecticut party to the block house, to 
mgrtt upon the terms; theee of whom repaired thither 
Vol VI. 40. 



for that purpose. They were immediately seized by 
Jennings, wno was Sheriff of Northampton county, and 
having conducted them to Ea^iton, they were there 
thrown into prison, until sufficient bail could be pro- 
cured for their release. 

Hostilities were thus commenced in the form of open 
war, between the contending claimants for the Wyo- 
ming lands,, and were continued with little intermis- 
sion and with various 8uccess,.duringa period of fifteen 
years. To give a detailed statement of the various bat- 
tles, sieges, and acls of hostility which occurred at Wy- 
oming durin? that eventful period, in which, not only 
that devoted country, but all the American colonies 
became involved in a contest which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the greatest republic on earth, would far 
exceed the intended limits of this communication. Wy- 
oming was at that time a frontier settlement; and in ad-' 
ditioti to the domestic struggles which raged with per- 
severing violence within h( r own busom, she was as- 
sailed from without, by the common enemy, who ap- 
proached from the Canadas in a fiend-like altitude, su,>- 
ported by a host of savage allies, and in a day of brutal 
triumph, her fruitful fields were made desolate, Iter fair 
village became a heap ofsmokingiuln«, and two hun- 
dred of her brave and hardy sons, were given to the 
scalping knives of an inhuman foe. 

The establishment of peace between Great Baitain 
and the American States, presented a prospect of re- 
turning tranquility to tlie Wyoming settlements. And 
the State of Connecticut, which had taken very little part 
in the differences which had arisen and continued to ex- 
iht, between the Susquehannuh Company on the one 
part, and the State of Pennsylvania on the other; consent- 
ed to the appointment of Coromissiont rs to determine 
the right of jurisdiction between the two States oyer the 
territory in depute. Th se Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Congress of the United States, who hav- 
ing assembled at Trenton in 1782, and having heard the 
claims of the different parties, gave their opimon in favor 
of the JMrisdiction of the Slate of Pennsylvania. 

From.this time the laws of Ctmnecticut ceased to op- 
erate at Wyoming, but contentions relative to the rights 
of the respective parties to the land, still continued. 

At length the settlers upon the lands, exhausted by 
continual hostilities, and discouraged by the loss of ma- 
ny of their eompanions, and a great portion of their pro- 
perty, petitioned the Legislature for a compromise of 
their respective claims. The act of Assembly was ac- 
cordingly passed, gp^nting to the Connecticut settlers 
at Wyoming on certain conditions, seventeen townships 
including most of the settlements which then existed 
there. The lands in these townships, were by the law 
of Pennsylvania to be surveyed under the authority of 
Commissioners appointed for that purpose, and a cer- 
tificate of title, was to be given to the proper owner un- 
der the Connecticut claim. On these Certificates, Pa- 
tents from the Land Office were to issue, confirming 
the title to the proper persons. The Pennsylvania 
claimants, whose lands were thus taken away, and as- 
signed to the Connecticut claimants, were to be com-' 
pensated by a payment fVom the State Treasury, equal 
to the value of their lands. On these principles the 
Wyoming vontroversy has been settled, and those plains, 
so long Hie ^scenes of contention and war, have finally 
become the abode of peace and tranquility. 

Mauch Chunk, Feb. Uth, 1827. 



INTERNAL INPROYBHBNT. 

As it is a matter of some interest at the present time, 
as well as a subject of curiosity, to receive information 
of some of the leading springs which started the public 
improvements in this state, I send fer publicatioti the 
following Memorial, presented as early as 1812, which 
I have liad extracted from the public documents al Har- 
risburg. I understand thit a leading reason for urging 
the Legislature to gi-ant the praye; of the petitijnert 



gj4 WYOMING COAL. 

vn, thkt the coal up Scliiiylkill mighl !ic broiiglil, by 
eBecting tlie coiHtmpUlcJ iiiiproiiinciil, tu I'liiUU-l- 
phi*, knd it via it lliat time bi-llevcd tliul Ilic punclpal 
obitruciinn in the nivigaliun lay beluu- NorrUluivn, But 
although coal w«» known lo ejiist up Scbuylkill to a 
ft*, it was no( l-ener»lly known, aiul llie ptlitiouers 
attributed the lo'w of thtir Bill lo the ■■iuruticea of a 
member in Senile from Scbuylkill county lliat there 
was no coal up Schujikill, but only a black sti^ne Ibat 
would nut (as be snid) burn. 

The prayer of the petitioners failing, thf y called a 
public meeting at Ibe corner of Itscc and Kifih Street, 
Philadelphia, to which meeliii^ tbey threw up their 
cliimi on the river, anil joined in a public Memorial lo 
improve the river &c. up to the thencallM "Pott's Fur- 
nace," aitd now tbil wonderful place called "Futls- 
tille." 

A Friend to Internal Improvement 

To the Honourable the Senate and House of Repre- 

aentitivei of the CoDimunweiillli of Pennsylrania. 
The Memorial of the Bubicnbers 
Respectfully Sbewttb; 
That your MemorialistB have witnessed with much 
aatisfaction the cnlirfftd, liberal, and enligblcneil poli- 
cy of your honourable bodies in the K''^>'t encourage- 
1 eilended by the Le- 
med at different limes 
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I tile lea>t incunsidera 
he improve ntent uf thi 
memuria lints propose 
lalure, tu make a be 
rbcy have m^ule an ac- 
loflhe bed of iha river 
Norristown, and are en- 

Ack Navigilion around 
lie uf that disiance may 
icason oflheyeu' vbeii 
fur boats and vcueli ol 

nt cuiild be made at a 
cpenH-, and In llic opin- 
>e a navigation prefera- 
ke improvemcnu mi^it 
through llie agency of 
ade aiibservient lo the 
iiufacturei's and iuUnd 
) thiit h.13 been, 
posed improven 
of rivers in England and 
letioaccountof Ad- ' 
upan ibe circunwtai 
ylkill are high and sto- 
ny, and that its bed ia generally a solid rock, it migbl 
be an answer tu such an ubjectinn lo uy tlial thry who 
ventnrein the undertakingare the only pertons^ubocan 
tufTer by its fniUirr, and that a dlitanl and laiiit bopk of 
•ucceHS in a maiterof auch great and general concern 
would juitify your honourable bodies in permitting the 
■llempt to be made. Hut your ineaiorlalists will meet 
ttic objection in a more practical way, and by unan- 
twerable facts foiimled on experiments actually made 
in tbe bed«f ihe rirer Schuylkill at the bill four miles 
Mld» halfil'vve Philadelphia are enabled to ahow that 
tiie object is sllain;iblc. A dim, guard wall, and gBtci, 
have tnere fiecn erected in a ailualion apparenlly the 
molt nnfivourabtb and difitcuiti the works however, 
have witliBtood Ibc force of the alrcam for the space of 
(welve man'lis wit biiot sustaining the least injuiy. And 
pit this hai been done by Ibe ingenuiiy and enierpriie 
pr American [^niua, and by the funds »nd e: 



a single injiviilual. Vuur memorialibts tbe refoM pray 
thut yuui hunoumblc budicB will bu pleased to put a 
law incurporaiing your memiiiiallsls and olbera umler 
the atyle. liite, and di- nomination of "Tkt SdiuyBiiO 
Sasis^iition Conipany," wilh all ihe powers, rights and 
privileges necessary lo carry ihe objects before me w- 
tiolied into eflVct. And your inemorialuita, aa in duty 
bound, will ever pray, Bic. 

JOSIAH WHITE. 
For 'self and Compuy. 
Phila. llec. 5, 1811>. Afaueh Clumlc Cmaitr. 

« VUMINU COAL. 

Ma. EniTom,— Every circumstance tending t* de*el> 
ope the great resource! of this coanlry, must be inle- 
retting lo llie American peoplet therefore without mtk- 
ing luriher apology, I ask the bvour of you to giv« the 
enclosicd extract of a letter a place in your widely cir. 
culating and useful paper. 

mikaharre, S^t irO. 1830. 
DiAB SiB—In compliance with the v'lah eaprcMed 
by you, lo have a ilescnpiion of aome of ibc coril minel 
in the Valley of Wyoming, I will now gire yon a fcir 
and minute account of one owned by HeMra. Dofwlly 
and [Baw bridge, situated in Plymouth township, ibout 
four milei below Witkesbarre, partly fi^m my own ob- 
servatiun and partly from the information of the te- 
spectable and intelligent owners. — At aome other time, 
I will give you a description of aome other minea, par- 
ticularly that belonging to Mr. Jeaie Smith, immediate- 
ly opposite to thik and the Baltimore com[«aiea near 
lo Wilkesbarre, »hicii tl*t company hare lately eow- 
menci'd working with apparent luccen and profit. 

Hie tractofland owned by Uonally and Bawbrtdse 
contains about seventy five acrt*. Thesliatum of An- 
thracite Coal at present being worked ii fwen/jr mmh 
fctt thick, and evidently extends- over the greater p*rt 
ifil, the quality ia inferior to none yet diacovered, U 
i well known in Harrisburg, Columbia and Baltimore, 
either for mechanical purposes or parlour uae. Th* 

tract preaesls a front of perches along ■ riyu1«l| 

down which a small rivulet anil the rosd from the mine 
to the riier pais. The coal stratum, (which iilo the 
aide ai^d elevated above the rivulet,) rise* regularly a- 

bnut degrees li«m llie mautb or •penln^, wa that 

the workmen are never troubled by the accnmulaiioA 
of water. I'bere are at present three Ebanaor opeBings 
into tbe mine anil m^iny more miglit a4ianlagvOTisly b« 
iKsdi'. A liouuk- ruil-way has been laid, on an inclined 
plane into one of Ihe openings, and tbe cmr "wtiiob d>- 
sceiiili, with about one and a l.alf tons of co»l, draw* a^ 
ihe empty car lo where the miners are at work — In Mw 
other shaJls tliey diive ■ wagon and two horaei, haad it, 
and wiiboul unloading, convey it to tbcir wharf <n Iba 
bank of the Susquehanna. 

The roof i* composed of a solid rock of gril«J *»ne* 
grit, covered with gravel, cby, and apparcntty Wttt 
another strntum ol coaL Ilia supported by pillan of 
coal left standing at reguLr distances for that p<irp<M. 
It is found aa the mining pragreasea into the moakaK 
the tbickncMof ibe iiratiim increases and tbe quality 
of the coal improves. 

From an excavation made fortlie purpoee nf ertat'af 
a building some distance fruto tlie openingaf thJemiMv 
there is strong reason tu hetievo there is another bed 
of coal from twelve lo fourteen feet covering lli iMt M 
ll.il vein bas not been pursued, notliinf defeMtiva ••> 
be wid of it. 

The bed in which they are at present' woA>«r )■ 
about half a mile from ibe River BuiqaeliMnM, sari 
three milea above the Haoiiookc Dam, tha praaaM' 
head feeder of tbe Penniylvania Cana) on the MMb 
Branch. This dam will swell the riTerfMrClb^ atlbe 
landing or baain owned by Messrs. Donally abd BW- 
bridge, and gives thfsn at all ttmrBachanCEC^'Uie W 
of the river for irking, or the canal farboatmf, Ictitt* 
exlen(le<] on either aide of Iht river. 
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The coal Is at present carried to the landing on wog"- 
ons and as there is a regular and gradual descent, two 
horses can wilh ease draw two tons at a load. A rail 
rotd might with a trifling expense be made to the riv- 
er, on which the cars would descend by their own g^- 
▼ity, and this the proprietors informed me they con- 
ti^mplated making. 

This mine Was opened about twenty years ago by 
the Messrs. Smiths, and is believed to be the first mine 
In Wyoming Valley from which coal was sent down the 
rirer. It was partially worked by them until 1825 when 
it became the property of the present owners: since 
then about ^ve thousand 'i ons have annually been taken 
xMy and sent down the river, yet not an acre of the stra- 
tnm of coal has been excavated. 

Prom the appearance of the coal in this tract, and a- 
greeably to the standard rule of calculating coal in 
mines, allowing one cubic yard to weigh a ton there are 
^^o^m*fl5km»of tons of coal in this single stratum. 

Allowing the intrinsic value of the coal, in a mine 
possessing the advantages this does, to be Jive cents a 
ion, th« coal in this mine would be worth two hundred 
and itfty thousand dollars, an e the coal in each acre 
worth three thousand three hundred dollars, 

Tsfke fh)m this mine Jive thousand tons a year, the 
tjuatrtity now taken out by Messrs. Donally and Baw- 
bridge and the mine would not be exhausted in less 
than one thousand years. Take from it the quantity 
taken from all Schuylkill county this year, say Jifty 
ikousand tonsy and ft would require one hundred years 
to take out the coal from this single stratum, 

1 am informed that with sufficient capital, from twen- 
ty to twenty fire thousand'tons, m'ght be annually tak' 
ed to Port Deposit on the Chesapeake Bay; at a price 
at least as low as any other coal from any mine in Penn- 
sylvania can be delivered any place at tide water. Thus 
It does appear that the Wyoming mines can at this time 
without the aid of the Pennsylvania canal, cope wilh 
any other mines, either in our own markets except in 
Philadelphia or in foreign markets; and should the 
Pennsylvania Canal be completed to tide water on the 
Chesapeake, which it must and totll be, in a few years 
Schuylkill and Mauch Chunk may then find an impor- 
tant rival in Wyoming, even in Philadelphia market, 
through the Chesapeake and Dela\;^are Canal. 

I had intended to give you some account of the great 
outlet which wlW soon be opened either by the State 
or by individual enterprise, from the mouth of the Lack- 
awanna, to the lakes, the salt works, and the interior 
part of the State of New York, but shall defer it to ano- 
ther time. Yours &c. 

HarrUhurg Statesman. 



PROCEEDIIVC5S OF COUNCILS. 

Thursday Evening October 28/A. 

A corafmunication was received from the City Trea- 
aoner witli a statement of his accounts from July 1st till 
October l»t. Receipts ^5,898. Expenditures 113,334. 
Balance in the Treasury July Ist, 66, '^SS. Balance Oct. 
lat, 8,197. 

Communications were also received from the City 
Gterk am! the City Commissioners, with statements of 
their proceeding^ for the last three months. 

A ftaCement was received from the City Surveyor of 
t^ number of cubic yards of earth removed from cer- 
tain atreets, and of the number of square yards of pave- 
ment laid. 

Vf. Hood pft^aented a petition fVom sundry citizens 
pnyiag that Front street, between Race and Arch, may 
no longer be a itand for carts. Referred to Market 
cMMimiittee. 

Vfh Johnson presented the following— 

TmrasDAT Evewikg, Oct. 15, 1830. 

At a meeting of citizens c.illed to take measures for 
the purpose of bringing before Councils for their con- 
•fdtrwtJon a plan fbr the introduction of Gas Lights into 
tti« cityftrr public and nrirate purposes, MARK RICH- 



ARDS, Esq. was called to the chair, and VliLUi^ 
MiREDiTU, Ksq. was appointed Secretary. 

And on motion, it was unanimously resolved, That 
Mark Richards, William Meredith, Peter A. Browne, 
Charles Bird, James M'lntyre, and Coleman Sellera, be 
appointed a committee lo prepare such a plsm, with a 
view to the interest and convenience of the public— 
and also a memorial to tli^ Councils, rcspectfulljf re- 
questing, that they will give the subject an early and 
deliberate consideration m order, that if they approve 
the same, an application may be made to the Legisla- 
ture. And that the same committee be requested to 
take measures for obtaining signatures to said memo- 
rial, — and finally, if need be to take similar measures to- 
wards an application to the Legislature. 

(Signed) MARK RICHARDS, Chairman. 

(Signed) Wm, Msueoitu, Secretary. 

7b ike Honmixabk the Seket and Common Cwndh of the 

City of Philadelphia, 

The Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of Pbladel- 
phia, in a respectful manner shewtth, — 

That it is the intention of yoitr memorialists to tOake 
application to the Honourable the Senate and ttoUse of 
Representatives of this Commonwealth, at their next 
session to grant them a charttr of incorpoc^tion for a 
company to manufacture Gas for lighting the City and 
Liberties, and your memorialists are desirous that the 
Select and Common Councils should sanction that ap- 
plication. 

Your memorialists deem it unnecessary to use any ar- 
guments to convince your honourable bodies that it it 
expedient to light the City with Gas. This biilliant 
and economical method of diuminating the public 
streets and public and private buildings has long since 
been adopted in many of the principal cities of Europe 
with entire success, and nereral places on this side of 
ihe Atlantic have followed the example. It has often 
been a matter of astonishment wilh well informed tra- 
vellers and mortification to our own citizens, that the 
beautiful city of Philadelphia should have been suffered 
to slumber so long in comparative darkness. Upon a 
former application to tiie Select and Common Cotiocilt 
several objections were urged which experience bM 
since shewn were groundless. 

Your memorialists are prepared to ofTer to youf 
honourable bodies ample indemi^ity against any abuae 
of the privilege they desire, and that no injury shall ac- 
crue to the property of the City. They also will en- 
gage in consideration of being permitted to lay the 
pipes in the streets, to light a portion of the city pro- 
perty gratis. 

They therefore respectfully solict that your Honottr- 
able bodies will give the subject their early and deli- 
berate consideration, in order, if they approre o( it»-to 
sanction their intended application. 

MARK RICHARDS, 
P. A. BROWNE, 
W. MEREDITH, 
CIIAS. BIRD, 
T. CADWALADBH, 
YATES & MINTYRB,. 
LOUD & BRQTHBR^ 
H. & H. A. HUBER, 
A. M'CARAHER, 
and ten or fifteen others. 

I The Common Council reaohrtd to refot the petition 
to a joint committee of two membera of "each Cdiiricil 
and appointed on their part Mcasrs. Johnson and 6ake[r. 
When the queation on concupring carae befbre ilie 
Select Council, Mr. Neff ezpresied himself decidedly 
friendly to lighting the city with' gaa but he wished to 
see tlie busineu underAakan by the City itself, and a^t 
truated.te a private compmy. He theoght thbiubj^t 

I of so much moment that it would be advisable td'poit' 

* pone the motion to concur. 
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Mr. Duane asked if Councili were not prepared now 
to decide the quettion? Could it be possible thst they 
would ever give to a private company, a inonopoly of 
gas lights^ For bis own part, he was decidedly opposed 
to auch a measure. 

Mr. NeflT said he would candidly confess that if such 
a company were to be incorporated, he would be very 

f^lad to have a large portiyi of the stock: for he believed 
t would be the most probtable of stocks. But he was 
on public principles opposed to the proposal. As the 
Common Council had resolved to refer the petition to a 
committee for consideration, it would, perhaps, be 
thought uncourteous to make a direct refusal to concur: 
he should therefore move to postpone the motion to 
concur. 

The motion was carried unanimously and the petition 
as a matter of course, laid on the tiible. 

The following STANDING COMMITTEES were 
appointed. 

Ways and Means.— Kittera, Massey, Boyd, Israel, 
Hood, Lehman. 

Paving.— Johnston, B4ker, Wainwright, Ferris, Wor- 
rell, Nett, Massey, Fox. 

Accounts.— Kneaas, Israel, Leiper, Lippincott, Cuth 
bert, Toland. 

Markets— Baker, Ryan, Patteraon, NefT, Horn, Wor- 
rell. 

Fire Companies.— Cor}'e1l, Kneass, Wetheritl, Kit- 
tera. Fox, Boyd. 

Library Committee. — Leiper, Wallace, Bovd, Duane. 

JOINT COMMITTEES. 
Franklin Square.- Worrell, Cuthbert, Coryell, Pat- 
terson. 

Washington and Rittenhouse Squarea Johnson, 

Murray. 

Logan and Penn Squares.— Fux, Kitten, Cave, Fea- 
ris. 

State House and Independence Square. — Kittera, 
NtflT, Israel, Hood. 

Drawbridg^e Lot. — Ryan, Murray. 
Lombard Street Lots. —Johnson, Lehman. 
Wills' Legacy.— Duane, Lippincott, Mou, Wallace. 
Chesnut, Arch and Race Street Wharves.— Olden- 
burgh. Sexton. 

On the part of the Select Council, two members are 
to be appointed on each of the following committees. 
Drawbridge Lots. Lombard Street Lots, and Chestnut, 
Arch, and Race Street Whar^'es. 

Messrs. Welhcrill, Johnson, Duane, and NcflT, were 
appointed a committee to consider the expediency of 
revising and consolidating the laws of the city. — Phila- 
dtlphia Gazette, 



UNION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Miflon Cattie Show* 

Agreeably to public notice the society, with an im- 
m^nse number of respectable and orderly spectators, 
assembled atan early hour, at the public house of R. R. 
Hammond. The President having taken the chair, and 
the society organised, proceeded to business. 

The president laid before the society a letter from 
John C. Boyd, Esq. now absent from home, expressing 
his regret for non-attendance, aud enclosing a donation 
of five dollars, to the funds of the society. 

On motion. Dr. James S. Dongal, Gen. R. H. Ham- 
mond and Abraham Strauh, were chosen a committee 
to examine the Treasurer's accounts, and report to the 
meeting, in May next. 

On motion, Samuel Hepburn, Esq. John C. Boyd, J 
W. Alder, Dan. Calwell and Wm. Dale, were chosen 
a committee whose duty it shall be to draf> a s}stem of 
regulations to govern the p^eedings of the society 
and report thereon at the spring meeting. 

^n motion. Major John Ludwig, Gen. R. H. Ham- 

»ond, William A. Petriken and Samtiel Henderson, 
bre chosen to hold an ele^tiou of officers, f ,r the en- 
sumg year. 



Retohed^ That the exhibition will take place i* Mr.- 
Poilock's field, adjacent to the town, at 2 o'ckxJc. 

The society then adjourned, to partake of an exod- 
lent dinner, provided by Mr. Hammond. The fucate 
were numerous, and good order and hariBony of feet* 
ing pervaded ihe whole. 

At the time specified the committee proceeded to ther 
field, where the President delivered thefoUowlng 

ADDRESS: 

As it has been customary at the first meeting of an 
Agricultural Society, for the peraon chosen to preside^ 
tu address those who have assembled; I shall take Hie 
opportunity offered upon the present occjtaioa, ti> 
trouble you with a few observations;and must beg yeur 
indulgence, for a short time, while I britfljf notice the 
objects which, in ny opinion, claim the priosaiy atte»- 
tion of the members of this society. 

The first object, which an institution like the preaeat 
should aim at, ia to ascertain in wliat manner labour a»d 
skill can be so applied, as in its results, to remunerate 
the intelligent and industrious Farmer, with the great- 
est'poasible quantity per acre, of thediffe^nt kinds ef 
grain and grass; to this end, it will be aeccssaty kur 
those who make experiments; to take paiticukr note of 
their operations, so that, when the results prove satiafiio- 
tory, they may be able to present them to the Society, 
in a clear and perspicuous manner, so that all who tbiiik 
proper may avail themselves of the advantages thus a^ 
forded them. 

From what I have heard and read of Engliab Agti^ 
culture, the ba»a of it is, what they denominate '^grmm 
cropa*' — that is, the culture and productiou of l\iniip8» 
Cabbages and Potatoes, and some other articles with 
which we at present, are unacquainted: the btmt with 
us, is the culture and production of Red Clover^ and al- 
though the introduction and auccessfiil cultivation of 
this grass has been of great advantage to the agricultu- 
ral interest, yet it may be worth whiTe to turn ouratte*- 
tion, in some measure, to such other products aa might 
be likely to provr as beneficial to the farmer aa clover^ 
especially as the latter constitutes but a very indiffer* 
cnt pasture, or hay, after the fiist crop baa beeen- taken 
off. 

To remedy the defect occasioned by a total abaence 
of pasture during 4he winter months it is thought it 
would be well to try what can be done by the culti- 
vation of such articles as might be easily prc^rved in 
their green and sappy state,tl)roughout the wmter, aad 
also to endeavour to obtain something that would pit>- 
duce an earl^ spring pasture, especially for sheep ao^ 
cows, neither of which protluce much milk, oa day 
fodder, at that time ot the year when nature indinco 
them to seek fresh herbage, and which'ihe lingeris^ 
winters of our climate denies them. 

In the ntrxt place, the improvement of the breed off 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, &c. especially of cattle, wiH 
clainn your attention. That our breed oi hones may he 
improved, admits of no doubt, and aa the attention ef 
many enterprising and. intelligent persons ia turned 
thai way, we may be perinitted to anticipate that this 
object will be attained in a short time — but it ia very 
dincreni as tu eatlle,- for our present stock may be said 
to be of the lowest grade, and it will take tioM, entca*- 
pnzeand money, to introduce the desired improvemret* 
Well authenticated publications assure us, that, in some 
parts of this Slate, a breed of cattle haa been introdn- 
j ccd, excelling the present stock in an almost indefinite 
degree, and yet that they do not require more expen- 
sive feed. — I earnestly hope that th'is Society may meet 
with so much support and encouragement from the 
farmers within its bounds, as to enable it to procure 
this invaluable breed of animals; or else, that s^me of 
our wealth) and enterprising members may be induced 
to do it, not only as a source of profit to tliemaehFea,hut 
as an invaluable blessing to the public^ 

Our flocks of sheep should also claim much of ourel* 
tention and care, as it is belie^ ed that the produetKNaof 
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Urge quanti^ft of wool would induce capitalists to es- 
tablish manufactories amongst us, and thereby increase 
the demand for our other surplus produce, and secure 
to us a home market, which experience has tlway prov- 
ed to be nuMtYalsble. 

It mutt be evident to every observer, that in the 
thickly settled section of this country, timber suitable 
for fencing is becoming very scarce; it is therefore im- 
portant, that some attention should be paid to a method 
of makmg fences which will be more permanent. This 
has been succesafully tried in the lower counties of 
Pennsylvania, and in other places; and were some of our 
efforts directed to this object, there can be no doubt 
but they would be crowned with similar success. 

The introduction and culture of tb% mulberry tree,and 
the production of Silk would, in all probability, prove a 
source of profitable employment for a great number of 
females, and is therefore recommended to the encour- 
agin^ atten^on of this Society. 

It is of great importance that every Farmer abould as- 
certain what his Farm will mott proJUably produce. A 
spirit of inquiry on this subject, should be strongly en- 
forced, as it would not only tend to the advancement of 
Hie publie wealth and comfort, but would also enrich 
tboM m«re uninediately concerned in it Some lands 
are eminently adapted to the production of wheat, In- 
dian com, barley, &c. and should not be impoverished 
by sowing rye on wheat stubble; but the production of 
rye ought to be left to such lands as are unsuitable for 
wbeatf and by this means a remunerating price to the 
producer of it might be obtained, as well as a sufficient 
quantity for all useful purposes. 

The manufacture of cheese is another important item 
ia rural economy, and may be extensively carried on 
within the limits of this society, if proper attention be 
paid to it. The introduction of the improved breed of 
Rine, of which I have already spoken, would greatly 
contribute to the accomplishment of this desirable ob- 
ject, and thus, instead of being importert^ as we now 
are, we mig^t, in a few years, become exportere of that 
valuable article. 

Attention to your barn and stable yards for the pur- 
pose of increasing the quantity, and improving the qua- 
lity ot manure, is an other item that 1 would strongly 
recommend— as ako the application ofstreams of water, 
where it can be conveniently done, as one of the best 
manures for timothy meadow. 

As the officers ol this society, as well as the generali- 
tj of its members, are but little acquainted with the 
manner in which similar Societies, that have been long 
established, X:onduct their affairs: it is hoped that all un- 
intentional errors will be viewed with that lenity and 
candor without which, the efforts of those who are 
•I'tiggling for the completion and permanency of this in- 
stitution, will prove unavailln/. 

Whereupon the committee on premiums proceeded to 
examine the collection of horses, cattle, &c. presented; 
which was net Urge, but considering the infancy of the 
institution, good, and fully adequate to^ if not surpass 
ing, general expectation. 

The commitee returned from the field, and proceed- 
ed to examine the various articles of domestic manufac- 
ture, which, though not an extensive variety, were 
highly gratifying to the friends of American industry.-^ 
The following premiums were then awarded by the 
committee: 

Ist, To If. Reader, for the Stud Horse Shark, ^10,00 
3d. To Isaac Vincent, for the breeding mare, 

Jenny, 5,00 

3d. To W'dliam Irwin, Esq. for the 3 year 

eld colt, Bedford, ' 5,00 

^h* To Got J. Paxton, for the 3 year old. 

^oal. Sir Solomon, 3,00 
5th, To James Merrill, Esq. for a 2 year old 

Filly, 5,00 

6ih. To Philip Raupe, for a 3 year old bull, 3,00 



7th. To Gen. H. Prick, for ahull cal( of the 

Durham breed, 5,00 

8th. To W. Hayes, for the best milch cow, 5,00 

9tb. Do. do. for the largest and fattest Ox, 6,00 

10th. To Samuel Henderson, for second 
best, do. 3,00 

11th. To Abraham Ludwig, for the best 
boar pig, 5,00 

12th. To John Calhoun, for best acre of 

poUtoes. 5,00 

I3th. To Joseph Sweet, for woollen doth, 5,00 

14th. To Samuel Rogers, for do. do. 3^,00 

I5tb. Do. do. do. 2 00 

16th, To Bernard Hyroe, for table linen, 3*00 

I7th. Do. do. domestic plaids, 300 

18tb. To William Dunlap, for domestic car- 
petting, 500 

19th. To. Mrs. Tweed, for 50 skeins domes- 
tic sewing silk, f 5 00 

20th. To. Isaac Carson, for 100 lbs. excellent 

domestic sugar, 5^00 

21st To Evan Thomas, for a manufactured 

calfskin. 2fiO 

Among the extraordinary productions of the season, 
was a pear, weighing/or/^ two ouneei, presented to the 
society by the Hon. Seth Chapman, the production of 
his orchard, near Northumberland. 

The President in the Chair. 

The committee appointed to superintend the elec- 
tion of officers, made report timt they had performed 
the duty assigned them } and that the present ofilcert 
were duly elected for the ensuing year, via: 

President, Charles Gale? Vice President, William 
Hayes; Secretary, J. W. Alder; Assistant Secretarv. 
Jo«eph Paxton; and Treasurer, W. Tweed. 

Jiesohed, That as the time fixed by the constitution, 
for the annual cattle show, is a period of the year too 
early for fitrmers to ascertain the amount of their pro- 
duce in fall grain, it is expedient that a time may be ap- 
pointed at the meeting in May, more suitable for award- 
ing premiums on grain for the en«uing year. 

Betohed, That this society will extend its encourage, 
ment, by premiums, to every branch of industry now 
pursued within its bounds. It shall also be a specml 
object, to encourage every experiment that maybe 
properly made to introduce into the district, new ar- 
ticles of production congenial to our soil and climate; 
also to every useful improvement in the mechanic art*. 
Therefore, we earnestly recommend the enlargement 
of our funds by subscription, as an object worthy of the 
attention and influence of our fellow citizens. 

lieaohed, Tliat the thanks of this society, be cordmUv 
extentled to every individual, who exhibited the excel- 
lent collection uf horses cattle, &c. and ftlso to those 
who presented articles of manufacture. It is hoped 
their laudable example may be extensively followed 
and improved upon, on the next occasion. ' 

On motion, it was settled by a voice of the memben 
present, that the next annual meeting, md Cattle Show 
be held in Pennsborough, on the last Tuesday of Octol 
her, 1831. 

Ruoked, That the meeting in May next, be held at 
the house of R. R. Hammond, in AMton, whereof due 
notice shall be ^ven by the Secretary. 

Baohedt That a copy of the Proceedings, including 
the address, signed by the president and Secretary, be 
published in the newspjpers of the district 

C. GALE, President. 

Attest, J. PAXToir, ^ss*/. Secretary. 

Milton, Oct 26, 1330. 

fNote by the Ediior.—Thia specimen of silk was 
manufactured from the cocoons by Mrs. T. with no otli- 
er implements than the feel and spinning-wheel in 
common use. It consists of a variety of brilliant co- 
lours, which were dyed in concoctions of garden flow- 
er, with a portion of Chemicals to set the dye: The 
colours arc permanent; and the best Judges might mis- 
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take the irlicle for the he«t Italian or French Silk.-— 
The worms were fed with the common mulberry. This 
experiment establishes the fact that th« Valley of the 
Susquehanna is as well adapted to the culture of Silk 
as the Valley of the Fo.^iStatea Advocate, 

We have been politely favourtrd by the Editor of the 
Advocate with a specimen of the premium silk alluded 
to in the preceding" article, and have cxhibiled it to se- 
veral persons^ who have been muck gratified to observe 
to beautiful an article of domistic growth and manufac- 
ture — among the number to whom we hsjve presented 
It, is Mr. Duponceau, who has addressed us upon the oc- 
casion, th^ following Ittter, detailing* tome facts, new 
and important in relation to this subject, which will be 
read, we trust with pleasure, by the successful candi- 
date, and the society who awarded the prerpium. It ts 
•tated in the note by the editor, that the worms were 
fed on tlte leaves of the Amxhicatt Mulbibrt. Mr. 
Duponceau has supposed it to be the black mulberry— 
another scientific gentleman presumed it was the red — 
had the »eUniifie name been given, the identity of the 
tree would have been at once determined and nothing 
left 10 conjecture — as it is a matter of some moment, to 
ascertain which species of the mulberry was intended, we 
should be glad to receive that information from the editor. 

Phihdtlphia, l^th November 1830. 
SamukL Hazard, Esq. 

Dear Sir,— I ara much obliged to you, for the com- 
munication of the States' Advocate of the 4th instant, 
published at Milton, Northumberland county, in this 
state, which you have bad the goodness to make to me, 
together with a sample of green sewing silk, made out of 
American cocoons, by Mrs. Tweed, of that neighbour- 
hood, for which she deservedly received a premium 
from the Union Agricultural Society, established in that 
county, and which it is much wished to see imitated in 
all the others. 

That interesting lady has been so kind as to make 
roe a similar communication, by sending me a copy of 
the same paper, and a sample •f yelhw sewing tilk, of 
her own making and dyeing, and of the same quality 
with that which you showed me. I have shown it tp 
Mr. D'Homergue, who is a competent judge in these 
matterf, and he is of opinion that it is not only equal 
but superior to any imported of the same kind. — 
Perhaps, he says, the twisting might be more perfect, 
if it had been done with the aid of the proper roacliinery, 
which is 90t to be had in this state, unless it should be 
made at a considerable expence. He has never seen 
any American sewing silk, which is not too much or too 
Kttle twisted, because machines made expressly for that 
purpose can alone give at all limes the exact degree of 
twist, which, if done by hand, supposing it s^hould be 
with complete success, must employ so much time and 
labour, that it will always be cheaper to purphase the 
imported article. 

I observe in a note of the editor of the ** States' Ad- 
vocate," that Mrs. Twee^jl silk was dyed; in decoctions 
cX garden Jhwettt and tl>e colours fixed by chemical 
tnofdonit. This does great honour to the iiigenuity of 
that lady, because U is true, as the same editor justly 



says, that the cohmfs, particularly the ycllow» are verj 
brilliant But what has most sstonlshed me, is that tb« 
worms which produced her silk were fed on the leaves 
of the common mulberry; by which I underataa^ iAf 
American wild 6hek mu&erry, I have always vndelitood 
that the silk produced by worms thus fed, though in all 
other respects equal to any, was too muchsatMrated with 
a thick gum, which could not be boiled away withooft in- 
juring the material. I have been very desirous of as eo T ' 
taining the fact by experiments; but have not yet been 
able to procure a sufficient quantity of cocoons of that 
description. The silk made by Mrs. Tweedy would sec i 
to solve the question; yet I shall do allmy efidearourt to 
obtain for.the next season, at least twenty poundsof siicli 
cocoons, and cause them to be reeled and coorwied 
into raw silk, and afterwards boiled into flowy by wbidi 
means I shall be able to ascertain (he fact beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 

While I thus pay to Mrs. Tweed the tbUHite so jmftlf 
due to her industry, ingenuity and paitrioCio nrnxf^kmrn^ 1 
cannot suppress my regret at seeing the importaaee 
which is attached in this country to the making of aev- 
ing silk, and also ve&ting^^ suspenders, stockingi^ ^md 
otiier fabrics of the same kind, all which are wmdm m 
Europe of the imperfect cocoon!>, and of waste and re- 
fuse silk, while we employ in tliese secondary msiwilac^ 
tures, the finest silk of our coooons, which oven in its 
raw state, if properly reeled, would produce much more 
by being sold abroad than by being thus manufactured si 
home. Mr. D'Homergue has justly observed in hia Es- 
says on American Silk, that it is as if we employod the 
pure gold of North Carolina, in making kettles and 
saucepans. It is not for sewing silk, nor for vestings, 
pantaloons or the like, that we pay to France annvallf t 
tribute of eight or ten millions of dollars, lor her iflk 
manufactures, it is fbr the articles called lustrings, tsffe- 
ties, Florences, gros de Naples, and many others with 
which women adorn their persons throughout the United 
States^ and a T«riety of other stuffs^ all made of that fine 
silk, which we do not yet know how to apply to its pro- 
per' use, and which we miserably waste, by emplcQriwf 
it in the making of sewing silk and coMie fabriei. 

We ought, however, to take warning firora our Men- 
can neighbours. With the finest cHmate, and the best 
soil for the cultivation of mulberry trees and the 
of silk worms, they began, like ourselves, with 
sewing silk, and what is worse, they made it widi 
a raw material imported from Snain or from Chins.— 
They easily obtained manufacturers from abroad with 
their machinery, and they now supply thcwesKes en- 
tirely with the roost beautifhl sewing silk in the world; 
which sells at home for nineteen and twenty dollars a 
pound; but not an ounce of it goes abroad, the price ef 
it being too excessive, and that fineness not ^ng re- 
quired for the use of the article, which, it is well 
known, r^uires only to be strong and firm, as it ianot 
perceived af^er it is employed: they alK>.niafce shswls 
for themselves, some of which are ytry finev and mfem 
other articles of manufacture, all with imported rsw 
sill^. But mark the consequences they plant np mul- 
berry treei and raise no silk woffOM^ because -thagriai 
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it eiidtfr, and in the beginning cheaper, to employ the 
forieig^n material. I am told that they hare lately begun 
to plant a few mulberry trees in the neighbourhood of 
Aeapuica, on the PaciBc, but it is easy to perceive that 
they wilt soon abandon that project, not finding a market 
for their cocoons, in the first place, because they do 
not understand the art of reeling or extracting the raw 
•ilk, and because the habit is fixed of employing the im- 
ported material, a g^eat deal of which, I ought to siy, 
passes through this country on its way to Mexico. 

I fear we are treading fast on their steps, with this 
dilferenoc that hitherto we have only employed our 
own native silk. But I am told that already some have 
begun to work China silk into vestingsand other coarse 
•tuflrs, and 1 know that in the course of the present year, 
numbers of silk manufacturers of all descriptions, throw- 
sters, dyers, weavers, &c. have arrived here from Eu- 
rope, chiefly from England, I have had no less than 
five of the description o? throwsters, that is to say me- 
chanics whose business is the doubling and twisting of 
raw silk by machinery, enquiring of me where they 
coiiU get work, and when they hear that China silk 
magr be imported or purchased here at a moderate rate, 
then, perhaps, farewell to our mulberiy trees and to our 
cocoons— they will soon undersell the Connecticut far- 
mers, and oblige them to cut down their mulberry or- 

I hope this mischief will be avoided, and tliat can 
oi4y be done by introducing among us the art of reel- 
ingi and disseminating it through the United States. 
By thii means markets will be brought to every far- 
mer's door for his cocoons, the planting of lAulberry 
treea will be encouraged, and the nation will be enriched 

by ailk manufactures entirely her own. 
I am reapectltilly. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

PETER S. DU PONCEAU. 



ExTHACT or 



A Lrrnsn, dated 
Berwick, October Zl, 1830. 

•The water is passing on in the canal, m very gbod 
style. 1 hree boats from Wilkesbarre, having on board 
about 20 tons of gtofie coal, have just arrived in this 
place, in the canal. They are owned by Chaboon and 
Day. The doubtful sections below this place, have 
been tried, and present no impediment to the passage 
of the watei; we shall therefore, press it on to North- 
umberland with all haste.** 

The jyiijlin Eagle, of the Slst inst. says: "The wa- 
tcr was let into tl>e Lewistownand Huntingdon division 
of the Juniata canal from the Augwick falls about 26 
miles above this place on Tuesday last. The only bar- 
rier to letting in the water from Iluntingilon, we learn, 
is the unfinished state of the two aqueducts across the 
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The Pennsylvania and Union canals from Clark's 
Ferry to Philadelphia, are now in fine navigable Order, est part of the state, canhot be expected to be. There 
and for the last ten days the trade 



on them has been 
qaite brisk. Piom the following extracts it will be 
aeen, that the Western, Susquehanna and Juniata divis* 
ioos of the Pennsylvania canal are also navigable. 

CXTBACT OF A IJETT£R, DATSO 

Alkghenyiown, October 20, 1830. 
"It gives me pleasure to inform you, that this morn- 
ing the water was let mto the Western Division, con- 
sequently that part of the line between Pittsburg and 
Bkursvitle, will be in navigable order in a few days. 
Considering the extensive repairs required to be made, 
embracing among other things, the entire re-construc- 
Ijob of sevehd locks, and heaty aqueduct abutments, 
l^reat praise is due to the officers, and especially the 
aopervisor^ for their strenuous and successful exertions 
in iMttng tneir several parts of the canal ready by the 
lime required by the resolution of the boaM of canal 
commisaioners. The time allowed being only eight 
^eeka. I have been informed by Mr. Jones, the super- 
intendant, that that part of the Ligonier line extending 
froat BlairsviUe to near Johnstown, will be ready for 
tiie water early in November. It will be gratifying to 
ithe friends of internal improvement to know, tnat the 
business on (his division appears remarkably well con- 
dueled, ind the state will owe much to Mr. Jones, for 
liie atttention, and bis strict economy in the expenditure 
/ifUiefbnds." 



The Blairaville Record, of the 2Ist says; 

The water was let into the canal on Tuesday morning 
last, at this place. The whole line to Pittsburg will be 
navigable in a very few da} s. 

'•The line from this place to Johnstown is so near 
completion that it will be ready for the reception of the 
water sometime in the ensuing month.** 

A meeting of the Land-holdersof Northampton Coun- 
ty, who have sustained damages by reason of the DeK 
aware division of the Pennsylvania Canal, was hcW on 
the 25th ult at D. Itaub's Inn, in Williams township. 
Nathan Riley, was Chairman, and Jacob Keller, Jr. Sec- 
retary- We select from the proceedings the follow'mg 
Resolutions: 

Besohed, That in our opinion the oflTers of compen- 
sation made by the Canal Commissioners, were in al- 
most every instance grossly inadequate and such as 
ought not to be accepted; and that the said Canal Conw 
missioncrs in passing down the Ime, took no pains to 
ascertain by personal observation tas we conceite Was 
their duty) the extent of injury susUined by the indvid- 
ual land -holders. 

Besohed, That tlie 6th section of the Act of 6th April 
last, authorizing the appointment of three appraisers, 
if not infringing the letter of the Constitution, in de- 
priving our citizens of the trial by jury, for injuries done 
to their property, is an infringement of its spirit— and 
were it not so, the mode of ascerUining the damages is 
not so equitable or satisfactory as it would be, were the 
persons to determine them, more imntediately aeqnsint- 
ed with the ^lue of property in the vicinity, which 
strangers, such as the appraisers must be, to the great- 



fore 

Besolved, That a Committee be selected to conft-r 
with the land-holders of Bucks county on this subject, 
and to prepare petitions to the Legislature for the re- 
peal of the said 6th section of the Act of 6th April last, 
and the enactment hi lieu thereof of some more consti- 
tutional, just and satisfactory mode of ascertaining ahd 
assessing the damages of land-holders. 

Daniel Raub and Nathan Riley, Esqs. were selected 
by the meeting, as a Committee to confer with the 
Land-holders of Bucks County. I'hnrsday next the 
meeting of Land-holders of Bucks County takes plaoe 
at Mr. Meldruci's Inn, New-Hope, for like objects with 
the above meeting. It is expected to be very nume- 
rous, and a great interest is fslt in the result, not only 
by the sufifcrers, but very generally by our citizens 
throughout the county. 

Wl^KMBASSS, Oct. 39. 

Canai Navigation,— A Canal Boat, the property of 
Mr. Lewis Horton, arrived at this place from Berwick 
the beginning of the present week, with a cargo of 
lime. This boat entered the canal at Berwick, and 
proceeded up with perfect ease to its termination at 
the Nanticoke dam. It was there passed into the river, 
and pushed up to this plaee. We understand there is 
but bttle leakage on the canal— that the dam is nearly 
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completed — and that there is slacks water navigation 
above it for the distance of six miles or more. 

It U said that several canal boats, loaded with coat, 
and destined to a down river market, have recently been 
•tartcd from the Plymotuh mines. These boats also en- 
tered the canal at the Nauticoke Dam. 

Wathssburo, Oct. 23, 1830. 

Mafor Reynolds, 

Dear Sir — I hasten to inform you that the water has 
reached thia place from the dam at Augwick Falls; i.nd 
that now, although late at night, a boat with a large par- 
ty has gone ap the canal as far as Mr. Casper Dull's, 
Our town is quite splendidly illuminated. The roar of 
cannon and the shouts of a joyous populace arc heard 
reverberating from mountain to mountain and hill to hill. 
A large and handsome transparent likeness of General 
J.'tckson is brilliantly lighted up in front of the Public 
House of our old republican friend, Edward Dougher- 
ty; and every thing ieems to conspire to make this oc- 
casion one of the mobt joyous by far, I have ever wit- 
nessed here before. 

If I had time I would write you more fully. 

Yours in haste. 

TheCanak — We learn with great satisfaction, that all 
theatate canals which had been authorised by the legis'n- 
ture to be placed under contract, will be completed for 
navigation by the I5ih of November ensuing. 

The water has already been let into two hundred 
miles of Canal, which is now navigable, and the local 
newspapen inform us that the Delaware, the North 
and West Branch, and additional portions of the West- 
ern and Juniata division are now filling, making a fur- 
ther navigation of one hundred and 6fty miles. The 
rrmainder of the authorised canals will be completed 
by the 15th of November. 

By the 1st of December, the grading, bridging &c. 
of forty miles of the road-way of the Columbia and 
Philadetphia Kail Road will be finished ready for laying 
the rails. 

There is now a continuous line of canul from Phila- 
delphia by the Schuylkill, Union and Penns) Ivania ca- 
nals, to Augwich, near Huntingdon, on the Juniata, a 
distance by the Canals of two hundred and forty miles. 
The line wdl be extended twenty miles further within 
the present year. The whole line from Johnstown, at 
the western side of the Allegheny mountain, a line of 
upwards of one hundred miles, will be navigable by 
the 1st of November. This will leave a space of but 
terenty.eight miles between Huntinpcdon and Johns- 
stown to be completed in order to effect the connec- 
tion by canal and portage between the navigable waters 
of the vast vallies of tlie Ohio and Mississippi,and the city 
ofPhihidelphia. 

The canal communication from Philadelphia to the 
Talley of the Wyoming, will be established in a few 
days. The distance from Philadelphia to Wyoming is 
two hundred and sixty miles. 

It will be a cause of grest satibfaction to all the citi- 
sens of the commonwealth, if by the meeting of the le- 
fislaturcitshallbe officially announced by the Board 
of canal Commissioners that so much of the canal and 
rail-way as has been authorised by law to be construct- 
ed, has been actually finished. The extent of the obli- 
gations of the state may be then accurately ascertained 
and the legislature will be able to decide what further 
obligation may be entered into, commensurate with the 
means of the state, and with existing general interests. 

The members oifthe present board o( coromisuoiiers, 
we believe, have personally visited all the divisions of 
the canal under tbeir care, and have used every proper 
means to insure economy in the expenditures, and to 
effV ct the rapid completion of the works, and we are 
desirous to award them full credit for thair efficient ex- 
ertions and judicious arrangements. 



I'he present board consists of Messrs. J. 8. Stsvu- 
sov, (President,) James Clarke and Joas Mitcbiu. 

SaUind* 

Blairsvills, (Penn.) Oct. 33. 

7%« CanoL — ^The navigatiou of the Canal, we are 
happy to announce, has been resumed. The necesari^r 
repairs having been completed, the water was let in a 
few days since. In consequence of the suspennon of 
the navigation, business iu this place, for a few weeks 
past, has been ratlier dull, but now, its revival may be 
expected. The whole line of Johnsitown will be com- 
pleted in the course of a few weeks. A greater por- 
tion of the work is already finished, amongst wbtch is 
the stone aqueduct at Lockport, a piece of architecture 
whichffor beauty, durability, &c. is not, we apprehend, 
exceeded by tl at of any other work on the Pennsylva- 
nia canal. 

We are happy to state that the Tunnel below tib^ 
place is to be arched. The falling in of stone has not 
only been of serious inconvenience to the navigation, 
but bus been attended with considerable risk. The su- 
perintendent has given notice that he will receive pro- 
posals at the Engineer's office in Blairsville on the 4(b 
of next month for arching it with stone. — Conemau^ 
Republican, 

The Urtt Jirrival, —A float of BoafB,from the Wyoming 
Coal Mines, loaded with Coal, arrived at this place, oa 
Thursday last: We understand, that little or no diffi- 
culty was encountered in the passage, although the 
water has been in the Canal but a short time. We hope, 
in a few days, to have the pleaure of announcing to oar 
friends, the arrival of a sufficient quantit} of that arti- 
cle, by means of the Canal, to supply the demands of 
the borough and its vicinity. 

Owing to several considerable leaks, the water pro- 
gresses very slow; active measures are emplo3redtostop 
them, which no doubt, will be accomplished m a very 
short time*— .Beru;/cA; paper. 

The board of appraisers of damages on the Pennsyl- 
vania canal and rail road, met in this place on TQescUy 
last, and organized by appointing Dr. Saxflv, of Lan- 
caster, President. — Harri^urg paper. 

The Schuylkill Navigation Company are about rais- 
ing the dam over the river Scfauylkdl at this borough 18 
inches higher. Norrt$iaum HerM 

We saw more Wild Ducks in the course of yester- 
day forenoon, than we ever saw before. Hcodreds, 
(and we believe we might say thousands) of flocks pass- 
ed over the Susqnehanna on their way south. They 
were mostly of the kind known by the name of the 
Grey Duck. Those older and wiser than ourselves 
predict a speedy exit of our Indian Summer, and the 
approach of cold weather. — Columbia i^y» JNbo. 6. 

Harrisburg, (Penn.) November 8. 
On Wednesday morning last, one hundred and twenty' 
three wagons were counted in and about tbe market 
square; and on Saturday last, one hundred and thirty' 
six were counted, all laden with produce for this mar- 
ket. 

Error Corrected, 

In last number the cost of woolens purchased at Pitts* 
buig and sent to Baltimore was stated at 25 cents— it 
should have been 55 cents. 

Owing to tbe sickness of our Carrier for tbe Soothein 
district (which was not known in time to prerent the 
consequent diasppointment,) our last number was not 
delivered till Monday — ^if any subscribers were then 
omitted, we will furnish the number when informed of 
the omifsjon. 
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FRANKLIK IKSTITUTE. 

Bkport of the eommiiiee on Premiums and Exhibitions. 
To the Board of managers of the Franklin Institute, for 
the promotion of the Mechanic Art9, the Committee 
of Premiums and Exhibitions respectfully report: 
That in pursuance of the arranf^ements preriously 
made, their 6th exhibition of domestic manufactures was 
held at the Masonic Hai), on the 14th of September, 
and coDtinued open for five successive days, during 
which it was most extentively visited, both by the 
members of the institute and by the public at large. — 
It is conjectured that not less than 20,000 persons visit- 
ed the exhibition, all of whoni experienced, we believe, 
the highest satisfaction at the great improvement it mani- 
fested. It was not so much by the number or quantity 
of the articles deposited, as by their great excellence, 
and, by the visible amelioration in their quality that 
this exhibition- distinguished itself from all preceding 
ones.Wedonot.propose to notice here (indeed it would 
be impossible to do so satisfactorily) ail the various ob- 
jects presented; as many were brought in after the ex- 
hibition had commenced, and could not be regularly 
recorded in the catalogue* We will first report on 
those articles that claimed a premium. 

Of the 37 premiums proposed by the Institute, three 
only are adjudged to be due. 

The first is '*for the best stock or standing vice, 
equal to those called Tower Vices, and weighing thirty 
pounds or upwards, not less than three to be exhibited," 
which the committee consider to be fully deserved by 
Archibald Lamont, of Pittsburg, (Pennsylvania,) for 
the vices presented by him. In execution they are re- 
ported bv competent Judges to be quite equal to any 
imported; in delign, they offer a variation from those in 
l^eral use, the screw of the box being cut out of the 
solidt while in tlie English vices, the thread of the box 
is brazed in* This wiU present the advantage of great- 
er durability. The temper of the vices was iried^ and 
jLscertajned to be veiy good. 

The 2n4 premium was awarded^o Jacob F. Walter, 
«f this city, fof a cooking stove, invented by him, and 
Which has been ascertained to perform well, the vari- 
rious operations of cooking, with anthracite coal; the 
coat of the sto«'e being only thirteen dollars. The ob- 
ject of the Board in offering this premium^ and in limit- 
iDg the price at fifteen dollars, is understood to have 
been to encourage the extension of the^us^ ofanthra^ 
eite in families whose restricted means have hitherto 
disabled them from purchasing expensive stoves or 
grates. The simplicity and cheapness of Mr. WalteHs 
stove, will, in a great measure, effect this; but the com- 
mittee deem it their duty to state, that it is in their opin- 
ion, liable to a serious objection, which is, that the ob- 
jects intended to be cooked are exposed to the g^fcs 
resulting from the combustion of the coal. This^ which 
is said to produce no injurious effects under ordinary 
cases, might become highly objectionable if a more im- 
pure kind of coal than that now found in our market 
were br6ught fVom the mines. It is not difficult to 
foresee that instances might arise in which these gases 
would assume very unpleasant, and perhaps even very 
dttgtrous properties. As, however Mr. Walter's stove 
meets the conditions proposed by the Institute, the com- 



to the Board to withhold it;but they would auggest that a 
premium be offered for the same object next year, with 
an express condition that the furnace of the coal shall 
not come into contact with the victuals expoaed for 
cooking. The price might also be reduced to a lower 
limit. Mr. Walter will, of course, be expected, be- 
fore he recives the medal, to give the usual asauraoee 
to furnish any required number at the samejirice, and 
of eqtul quality. 

The institute had offered premiums to the maker of a 
vegetable oil that would answer as a substitute ^r oUve 
oil, or for spermaceti oil; whether by this they intended 
that it should answer all the purposes of olive oil, or 
merely some of then), does not clearly appear; but be- 
ing desirous to give it the most liberal construction, the 
committee recommend the awarding of a stiver medal te 
Charles A. Bamitz, of York, Pennsylvania, for the sun- 
flower oil exhibited by him; it is not fit for the uses of 
the table, unless by persons who prefer a very sapid 
oil, but it may be employed with advantage in painting 
as it is highly siccative, and is applicable in many other 
cases as a substitute for olive oil; they therefore coin- 
cide with the judges on chemicals in considering it as a 
valuable accession to our stock of native prodqgtiows. ■ 
They understand that it is already manufactured and 
consumed in various arts to a great extent. 

Of the other premiums proposed, the committee con- 
ceive that none are strictly due. This i^ however, not 
unexpected; as many of those related to manu^Mituret 
known not to be as yet established in this country, but 
to which the Board thought proper thus to invite the 
attention of the public. The committee, following the 
precedent set to them on former occasions, have bow- 
ever, agreed to recommend to you to award premiuni 
to the folowing persons, 

1. To Messrs. O. and J. Henderson, of Jersey City, 
for the Flint Stoneware exhibited by them, a silver me- 
dal. Competent judgea have reported to your .commit- 
tee that "it is equal to any ware of the tame kind known 
to them, and superior to any made in this country.— 
It is a strong and handsdme ware." Afi it U compara- 
tively cheap, and an article likely to be extensively 
used in families, the committee think this manufactory 
deserves special encouragement. 

3. It has been represented to us. that the manufiictiir^ 
ofLeno established in this city, by Joseph Ripka, waa 
one entitled to notice on account of the great perfec- 
tion and cheapness of the articles made by bim;and the 
committee having observed with great pleasure hit in- 
defatigable exertions to promote American manufiie- 
tures by the introduction of new fabrics, have agreed 
to recommend to the Board to reward him with a silver 
roedaL 

3. Of all the articles exhibited this year, none, we 
think, attracted more notice, or excited more interest, 
than those of silk. The ,various publications which hstre 
been made on this subject for several years, and ia 
which our fellow citizens have taken a prominent part, 
had awakened the public to the importsnce of thia manu- 
fiicture. The committee have received some very able 
observations on the subject of silk goods^from one of the 
judges of this article, and as they propose to recom- 
mend the publication of a portion of them in the Jour- 



mittee have not felt themselves at liberty to recommend | nal of the institute, they deem it unnecessary to enter 
Vol, VI.' 41 more largely upon it here. They will confine them. 
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feWeslo the observation thalthey are unanimously of I titles it to a favourable comparinon with the bcitspea- 
opinion that a silver medal should be awarded to Mr. I mens of loreigii wprkniau:ihi|). 



JottH lyHofAerg^, of this city, for bis interesting' dis- 
play of American Sdk in all its conditionp, from the 
cocoon to the most peifect manufacture. Your com- 
mittee do not wisii to be considered as embarking in 
the questions which have agitated the public mind on 
the subject of silk; these they believe to be foreign to 
the objects of their appointment, but think they may 
without trespassing npon forbidden ground, bear their 
evidence to the intimate acquaintance with the subject 
manifested by Mr. ])*flomergue, and evinced in the 
rarious specimens manufactured with his own hands. — 
Hftd there been the reqtiisite quaritity of sewing silk, no 
doubt can be entertained that he would have been enti- 
tled* oftightf to the premium. 

Of the extent which the manufacture of silk is likely 
toon to acquire, the committee received some informa- 
tion from a letter communicated to them, stating that 
one individual in (Connecticut, had received last sea- 
eon at least eighty thousand skeins of sewing silk, 
manufactured in that state. 

The committee deem this a fair opportunity of calling 
the attention of the Board to a machine •*for cutting ve- 
neer* m one continuous sheet," lately invented by Ca- 
leb -B. Burnap, oTBelfast, Waldo county, Maine, patent- 
ed May 1, 1829, (Journal of the Franklin Institute, vol. 
hr. p. 120.) it has been described to them by compe- 
tent jodgfes' to be a g^reat improvement in the art of 
Miring veneers, as it shows the whole figure of the 
wood, which could not be produced in any other way; 
the mach'me is simple, and as it has been more%than a 
yesr in operation, without its novelty being contesied,(as 
far as your committee are advised,) they deem it proper 
to recommend the awarding of a silver medal to the in- 
ventor. There were, at the exhibition, several pieces 
of ash bmaple veneers obtained by this machinery, and 
the furniture manufactured with them was very fine. 

S. Beheving that the manufacture of cabinet ware 
and house furniture is one in which our city is deeply 
Interested, firom the high reputation of its mechanics, 
Mid the Extensive commerce which it carries on in this 
branch of industry,the committee had observed with re" 
rret that there seemed to prevail too little anxiety to 
iimovtte rti the designs, and that while the workman- 
•hip continued to improve from day to day, the fnrms 
iremmned unaltered. A sli^^ht deviation, and it is gene- 
rally believed a real improvement in the mode of at- 
tacMng the kioking glasses of toilets, was manifested 
in a very beautiful specimen of maple work, exhibited 
hy Mr. John Jameson, of tltis city, and with a view to 
evinte their anxiety to promote such Innovations, the 
committee have agreed to recommend that a silver me- 
d*f he presented to him. They understand that this 
piece of fuiniture was the exclusive work of Walter 
rennery, a yofuth apprenticed lo Mr. Jameson. As the 
execution of the work reflects great credit upon him, 
he fully deierves an honorary mention. 

6. it having been reprcbcnted to us by competent 
Jttdgea, that a piano forte made by I". W. I'ommer, Jr. 
(a lad of fifteen years ofagej exhibited great ingenuity 
nnd precocity of skill, and the judges having * 'desired 
that sueh early evidence of talent and perseverance 
ihould be rewarded by some mark of approbation," the 
eoAmittee have (after ascertaining that the instrument 
was wholly and exclusively the manufacture of this 
yoAth,) ag^ed to recommend that a silver medal be 
awarded to him for it. The committee desire it to be 
distinctly understood, that it is not the excellence 
ef the instrumeht, or the beauty of its workmanship, 
for Which they wish to give a reward^ but for the talent 
manifested by the young artist. 

7. They also think that a silver medal is due to John 
Tatd and Co. of Morrisville, (Pennsylvania.) for the 
fl|»lendid display of mother of pearl work, manufactur- 
ed and exhibited by them. This is almost a new branch 



8. 'Hie committee observed >vUh pleasure, the great 
notice taken by the public of the splendid laihps chan- 
deliers, &c. exhibited by Christian CorneUii% of Ihit 
citv. The magnificent one made by him for one of our 
churches, is a proof that for beauty of design and ex- 
cellence of execution in this manufacture, we need net 
look abroad for superiority over our own mechanicaj we 
therefore recommend that a silver medal be awarded to 

him. 

The conunittee have not thought it adyiiebW t# ex- 
tend further the list of premiums, and while they deem 
it impossible for them to do justice to all those that con- 
tributed to the objects of the Institute, by depositing 
specimens of their work. they trust they may be indulg- 
ed in a few observations on some of the prominent ar- 
ticles exhibited. 

They observed with pecul'ar interest the Marganc 
Acid manufactured by Messrs. Seybert and^Vaniixem — 
1 he history of this substance .is interesting. It appean 
that these- scientific manufacturers attempted its prepa* 
ration by the method recommended by the French dis- 
coverers but found themselves foiled in the attempt; 
the process being incorrectly given, probably with a 
view to mislead such as would undertake to repeat It — 
This induced them to institute a cotirse of experimenU 
on fattv substances, the result of which has been the 
discovery of a new and original process, which, judging 
from the specimen exhibiltd, produces^ an article of 
even superior quality to the French. Had it been 
manufactured on a sufficient scale to warrant it being 
thrown into commerce,your committee would not have 
hesitated in rtcommendlng it for a premium; but «* 
present, they confine themselves to the expression of 
their hopes that before the next exhibition it may be- 
come an aiticlc supplied in sufiicient quantity to entitle 
it to rank among tlie manufactures of this country. 

Among the chemicals, there were specimens of W- 
gar of lead, of the manufactory of Messrs. WethenU, 
and of Mr. John Harrisen, of this city, both deserv- 
ing of honorary mention. They also noticed the ch»- 
mic yellow and white lead of the, Messrs. Wetheril!,the 
bichromate of lead of Mr. Badams, of New York; tttt 
samples of West's superior rouge; Mr. Cashing's fine 
Cologne u»tcr, and the black lead crucibles of the Ix- 
ion works of Barton, which they understand have been 
extensi%ely and successfully used. 

The marble mantle pieces of domestic and foreign 
materials, exhibited by Messrs. John Struthers, Peter 
Fritz, Frederick Fritz, and Isaac B. Gsrrigues, tnain- 
tained the high reputation of their makers. 

The exhibition of piano fortes was unusually interest- 
ing; th<^y were made by Messrs. Loiid and Brothers, 
Cl.arKsFomer, C. F. L. Albrecht, C. Myers, and J. J. 
Mickley, of this city. From the ^rst of these skilftil 
artists they noticed a three stringed piano,, rctoarkable 
for its force and equality of tone, and the one chord 
p:anoby the same maker, merited attention for its pow- 
er and simplicity, which it appeared to the judges "to 
be particularly calculated for the country, where the 
difficulty of keeping instrurocms in tune is severely 
felt."* ^ ^ 

The cabinet ward made a very fine show, and the 
committee are indebted for it to the zeal of MessH. 
John Jameson, Joseph Akens, A. G. '^uerville, J. A. 
Stewart. W'm. Christie, and Wm. Browne, of this city, 
and to Mr. Prince, of Salina, New York, frdm whom 
they received a very handsome writing desk and woix 
table. M hen, it is recollected that these article! were, 
for the most part, not made expressly for exhibitioii, 
but that they were taken indisorimioately firom their ex- 
tensive warehouses, they from this circumstance acquh* 
additional interest. ^ ^ 

The same observation applies to the coal gratei and 
I stoves, which displayed gre^t improvement in elegt»^ 
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aiHi alto a more intimate acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of science, which should never be diureg^arded in 
this manufacture. They were from the stores of Messrs. 
8. p. Morris, Jonas Gleasoni Dennis Murphcy, George 
Godfrey, Thomas Rodn^ers, Jr* and N. Lloyd and Son. 
The judges also visited and made report on two grates 
applied to culinary purposes, iYivented by Charles Sav- 
age and by Jacob P. Walter; both of them were in ope- 
ration, and gave great satisfiiction to those that had u^ed 
themrthst by Mr. Savage was not liable to the objec- 
tion noticed in Mr. Walter's cheap stove, to which the 
premium was assigned. A very fine fender, made by 
Thomas Barn horst, was deserving of particular notice. 
A good display of porcelain, cohsisting of upwards of 
one hundred and fifty pi^es, manufactured by Mr. 
WMlfxm E. Tucker, exhibited considerable variety of 
forms, designs, and styles, and elicited much admira- 
tion. It was gratify mg to observe, that the premiums 
awarded to this en^orpriding manufacturer, on former 
occasions, have stitiAilated him to further exertions. — 
Much improvement was apparent, especially in the 
painting and ether ornamental parts, and tlie commit* 
tee remark that the forms afe generally chaste, and 
copied from the best models. 1 ney cannot omit also 
paying a merited compliment to Messrs. Sttiith, Fife & 
Co. of this city for two beautiful porcelain pitchers, ex- 
hibited by them, and the committee had only to regret 
tliat their display was not more extensive^ 

The artificial teeth manufactured by Messrs. Van 
Pelt and M'Uhenney, are worthy^ of notice, as possess- 
ing most of thequahties that are desired in such articles. 
The enamel is even, strong, of good ctllour, and bright; 
and they are exempt from the principal fituit in teeth of 
this description, namely, roughness, which occasions so 
unpleasant a sensation when sucli artificial teeth rub 
against the natural. 

The committee note with pleasure a good collection 
of fire bricks, slabs, muffles, cupels, &c. from the justly 
celebrated manufactory of Mr. Berry of Baltimore. - 

fn wooHens, our display was much more limited than 
OR former occasions. - Our manufacturers are, we be- 
lieve, turning their attention chiefly to cloths bfa mode- 
Yate pHce, which they are unwilling to send to an ex- 
hibition where they appreheml that they may be 
brought into comparison with higher priced goods. — 
We have to reg^t that the views of the Institute still 
■eem to be misunderstood on this subject. Goods of 
all qualities with the prices annexed will always be 
cheerfully rcceired and judged accordingly. The n- 
stttute is aware that in a country like ours, the demand 
for high priced articles must always be limited, and that 
the intelligent manuracturer wiH generally look to a 
eoaner article for a more safe and a more extewsivc mar- 
ket. 

In cotton goods the display was fine and interesting, 
but the committee pass otrer it rapidly, as ihty propose 
recommending to the Board to publish a targe extract 
from the able report made by the judges on this article. 
In addnion to the silk manufactures Of Mr. D*Ho. 
mergue, the committee received fine specimens of sew*- 
ingsilk from Mr. Bulkley, of Hampton, Connectipitt, al- 
so some prepared by a number of young ladies in Con- 
necticut, and by Miss Brush, of Bedford, New Yoi k. 
llie hitter Was obtained on the Italian reel, under the 
direction of the Ptnn!(vlvania Silk Society, and was de- 
clared by competent judges who tried it in tayloring, 
mantua making, and hut manufactories, to be equal in 
all respects to the imported silk. 

In mechanics, we observed various machines, such as 
'clocks, models of fkil-road cars, or wagons; of canal 
boats; of agricultural implements, &c. all of which were 
teferred to the committee ort inventions, from whom a 
report maybe expected on such as desert e special notice. 
These articles attracted considerable attention, and in 
Ibis respect the exhibition will be useful in extending 
the names of the artists. We record here a curious pipe 
#»r minenil water which is formed of tin coated with 



lead, manufactured by the Messrs. Wetherill, and which 
may prove valuable in the arts. 

The committee think it also proper to notice the ve- 
ry fine carpets exhibited ft^m the manufactures oljohn 
M'Fee and John Scott, and three fine rugs made by 
Lermont, Tannahill, and Co. of Germantown; also the 
Brussells rugs made by La Chapelle. ♦ - 

There were also some cast iron vices, made by Mr. 
M*Cord, of Washington county, New York, which at- 
tracted the attention of the conwnittee, chiefly on ac- 
count of the arrangement of the ball and socket washer, 
an arrangement which appeared to them npw, and 
which may offer some advantages, but upon which they 
would not express any decided opinion, believing thit 
experience will furnish the best test of its value. The 
planes by Kennedy & Co. of Hartford, Connecticut, by 
Emanuel W. Carpenter, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania^ ana 
by Jacob White, of this city, wcfre deserving of greit 
praise. 

The patent screw auger, by George Shettee of Yerk 
Pennsylvania is thought deserving of notice. 

The cutlery of Messrs. Morse & Co. of Woreester, 
Massachusetts, and the wood screws of Mr. L. Gougen^ 
of Philadelphia, are very fine articles, which will com- 
mand a ready sale if the maker can afibrd to dispose of ' 
them at the prices charged for similar articles of fo- 
reign manufacture. 

They also advert with great pleasure to the fine edgje 
tools manufactured by Dunlopi Madeira, i& Co. of 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

A great display of japanned waiters and other wofk, 
by Messrs. Nash, Ogle, Mustin, and RIackmore, indicate 
constant improvement. The diflTerent branches of Hani- 
ware are evidently those whioh have* wiade most pns- 
gress, and were we not afraid of trespassing too much 
we would with pleasure make large extracts fVom the 
able and minute report of the judges on these w^ires. 

Some very good blister steel was exhibited, but none 
superior to what bbtained a reward at former exhilN- 
tions. Very handsome iroh, rolled by Reeves and Whit- 
taker, was deposited by them. 

The very splendid display of glass contributed as xmt' 
al to enhance the beauty of the exhibition. I'he ctit- 
ting by Daniel Linan, by M*Cord and' Shiner, and by 
Scrimgcr and Dockety, bore ample evidence cf the 
skill of these able artists. It was tasty, regular, and 
well executed.^ The glass was clear, white, and free 
from defects. 

The Institute hive on former occasions manHetled 
the deep interest they take in the introduction of the 
manufacture of straw bonnets in this country i the per- 
fection exhibited in the specimens presented on fbrmer 
occasion^, seemed to leave nothing to desir*^ but those 
presented this year, f»r surpassed all others. They re- 
ceived an universal share of attention fi-om thefiMr visit- 
ers of the exhibition, and the judges have reported to 
us that the split straw bonnets mado by Mrs. flenfy, 
of this city, from plat made in Boston, ezcolled awr 
thing of the kind they had ever seen. We are prechid- 
ed from recommending them for premihm, by the know- 
ledge we have that at the time of the formatioa of the 
list of premiums for 1830, the managers were nnani- 
mously of opinion "that a due regard to the other 
branches of industry, and to the fbnds of the Institute^ 
wotdd not ju!*tify ftirthcr premiums on thlr branob i^ 
industry, while they regretted that all their effbria had 
been unavailing to call the attention of Ponniiy"*™* **> 

its importance.'* , j. i j'.«u- -a» 

We must not omit to mention the splendid display of 
silver plate from the workshops of M^i". Thomaii 
Fletcher, Edward Lo?mes, and R. AndW. Wlliji. In 
combs, brushes books, stationary, fpecimeni of fine 
arts, of boolc binding, fancy art.clcs, leather worlr, &c. 
&c, &c. there was the usual variety and excellenee, but 

our limits do not permit us to l>i;rt.5"^»"" lj!!?«i.fc.. 

At the conclusion of the exhibition, the committee 

thought it expedient to hok! a public auction of wch 
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goodt as were intended for tale. In doin^ this, they 
yielded to the wishes of many of the depositors. The 
nic WM much more successful than that attempted on 
a former occasion; but it was not sufficiently so to justi- 
fy» in our opinion, a perseverance in this plan. There 
seems to be a difficulty in bringing purchasers from 
the usual auction stores lo a place out of the ordinary 
precincts of business, a distrust exists that the goods 
are valued much above their ordinary market price, 
and that they are not offered without reservation . These 
considerations affect unfavourably both the purchaser 
md the seller^ and when we advert to the great trouble 
and rist that attend such a sale, your committee cannot 
recommend its being again attempted. 
^ H may not be amiss to state here, that all the goods 
deposited were restored to their ownera without any 
material injury or lossi a fact highly creditable to the 
population of our city. 

The committee think it proper to make one or two 
observations upon the general character of the goods 
exhibited, ^ich they trust may not be unprofitable to 
our manufacturers. Experience has shown that those 
goods are the most popular, and are held to be in best 
taste, which are the plainest and the neatest. It is 
more by tbe elegance of their forms, by the chasteness 
and appropriateness of their ornaments, and by the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of their colours, that taste is dis- 
played and admiration secured. As to those works in 
which gaudiness takes the place of neatness, in which 
all the colours of the rainbow are broug»ht together, and 
of which uncouth carvings, heayy mouldings, and over- 
loaded gihlings, are the chief recommendations, al- 
though they may please an immature and an unimprov- 
ed taite, they cannot, and experience shows that they 
do not, find favour with a discerning public. This ob. 
•ervation applies to cabinet ware^ to pianosi to porce- 
laini to glass ware{ to marble mantel pieces; to all 
kinds of architectural works; to coal grates, &.c and 
M f^r as colours are concerned, to printed cotton and 
•ilk goods, &c. &c. We take pleasure in stating that 
the manufactures of this country are daily becoming 
less li|d>le to censure on this score. Another point in 
Whidi we observe great improvement, since the first 
oxhibitionsof the Institute, is in the general finish of 
the articles; formerly, while those parts which were in- 
tended to be prominent were overloaded with meretri- 
cioua ornaments, coarsely finished and unskilfully ap- 
plied, the rest were left in the rudest condition; now 
the whole ofit approaches more to that finished style of 
elegance which so peculiarly distinguishes the produc- 
tions of England. To this point^we would chiefly in- 
vite the attention of our manufacturers; although much 
hat been attained, still something remains to be done. 

Finidly, the committee beg leave to recommend to 
tbe Board the adoption of the following resolutions, 
the justice of which they deem too apparent to require 
any comment. 

Resolved, that the thanks of ttie Institute be present- 
ed to the manufacturers and mechanics of the United 
States^ who have contributed to the success of the ex- 
hibition, by depc^ting specimens of their industry and 
. akin. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Institute be most 
apecially presented to the gentlemen of the committee 
ofarrangementsof the exhibition, and to the commit. 
tees of judges, for the friendly and liberal zeal with 
which they co-operated in the objects of the Institute. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Institute be offered 
to Mesan. Jennings, Thomas, Gill & Co. for their lib- 
eiality in assigning over to it the amount of their com- 
miasioDs on the sales at auction on the 20th ult 



an Lam, — Such alterations have been made 
in the schute of the above dam as to render the naviga- 
tion perfectly safe and easy for every decription of river 
enii. The water now glides smoothly, and without 
CMSiog any rc-action— Jiw»w*iii^ Hegittcr. 
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PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTER XI. 

^KTIVUXD FKOM PASS 308.] 

Partieular$ of the death of Boberi Wardeii on hie vimi 
with Robert Barrow to the Island ofJamaka — an^ae- 
count of the shipwreck of Boberi BarroWf Jormtham 
Dickinson and others in the Gu^ ofHoridOf with tkt 
hardships they suffered among the bkdiane. 
[1694.] Robert Barrow and Robert WardeU, tbe two 
ancient Friends from England men^oned before, haviH^ 
thoroughly visited theur brethren on the continent of 
America, in which they had been at three hundred and 
twenty eight meetings, in the latter end of tbe last year 
took shipping for the West Indian Islands, and baTia|^ 
been^at Antigua, and Bermudas, wtigre they had c oasid* 
erable service among Friends and others — they arriTod 
at Jamaica on the tenth of the second mentb m this 
year, intending to have gone to the continent of A»e* 
rica again, but having had several meetings in Jaroaicn^ 
about two weeks alter their arrivid, Rc&ert Waidell 
was taken ill, the climate indeed made great alterations 
in both, but the last especudly, a Friend asking bia hov 
he found himself, he answered, I hare been sick naasjr 
times, but I never felt myself aa I am now, therefore I 
know not hoiir it may be with me, the will of the Lord 
be done; I am given up, and am contented with God'o 
willj at another time he said to the woman Friend wk 
whose house he was. The Lord reward thee for tbj 
tender care. It makes me think of my dear wSe, I knoir 
not whether I may ever aee her more, but however, tho 
will of God be done, I am and was willing to be con* 
tented with the will of God, whether life or death, bo- 
fore Lcame hither, and I bleas God, I am not afraid to 
die. And continuing to the end in a resigned ftmme of 
mind, gave divers good exhortations to thosawho came 
to visit him concerning the education of their childrrn, 
their care of discipline in the church, and that things 
might be kept in good order, and expressed his deaire 
that Friends mi^ht walk answerable to God's lovo lo 
them, and after four days sickness be peacably expired 
on the twenty second of the second month, leaving bin 
companion and fellow labourer in the Island^ where af- 
ter about four months stay, embarking for Philadelpbia* 
the vessel was on the 23a of the Tth month, by a atorm 
in the Gulph of Florida run aground, and abipwreckedl, 
by which the passengers on Board, and he mor? parti-' 
cularly, having been sick several months, were expoo- 
ed to many singular hardships and occurrences. There 
were on board, besides Robert Barrow afSoresaid, Jona- 
than Dickenson, a wealthy merchant of /amaica, and/ 
one of those called Quakers, who with his wile, a child' 
at her breast, sundry servants and a kinaman, naaed 
Benjamin Allen, were removing jn order to settle %m 
Phiuulelphia^ they were drove ashore in tlie night, and 
about nine next morning, were saluted by a visit from 
two Indian jnen, who were naked except a small pken 
of ulatted work of straws, which just hid their middle, 
snd fastened behind with something like a horsetaiU 
made of a sort of silk-grass, they came from the south- 
ward running fiercely and foaming at the mouth, b«t 
had no weapon except their knives, and not making aagr 
stop, th<>y forthwith violently seized the two first men 
they met with, which were two of the marinera then 
carrying com from the vessel to the top of a bank not 
far ofi^ wherie Jonathan Dickenson stood to receiro i^ 
and put it into a cask, the men not resisting at all^ the 
Indians used no violence but taking them under the 
arm, brought them towards ^. Dickenson, their counts 
nance was furious and bloody, they had their hair tied 
in a rowl behind,^ in which stuck two bones^ shaped* 
one like s broad arrow, the other a spear head, the rati 
of the men followed from the vessel asking Jonathm 
Dickinaon what they should do^ whether UieydMold 
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get their guna to kill the»e two— he persuaded them 
not, and desired (hem to be quiet, shewing their ina- 
bility to defend themselves from what might follow, but 
to put their trust tn the l<ord, who was able to defend 
to the otmostt then walking towards the place where 
their sick and lame werei (the master of the vessel had 
A few days before broke his leg, and Jonathan Dickin- 
son's child, 6 months and 12 days old, with R. Barrow 
and B. Allen were all sick) the two Indian men follow- 
ed him till they came near enough to see the sick, and 
then letting the men loose, stood with a wild furious 
countenance, upon which he bethought himself to give 
them some tobacco and pipes, which they ^eedily 
anatched fromthem> and making a snuflSng noise, like 
a wild beast, turned their backs and ran away. It was 
easy to imagine these went to alarm their couol£^en, 
and natural to forebode what was to follow; they were 
among a barbarous people, such as were then common- 
ly accounted man-eaters, so that they sat themselves 
down expecting a cruel and hard dea^b, except it 
should please a sovereign hand to inte^po^e. - Within 
S or 3 hours after the departure of the two Iiidiansi 
some of the Ship's people being near the beach or 
strand, returned and said the Indians were coming in a 
rery great number, all running and shouting, they went 
all to the vessel and seizing whatever they could lay 
bold on, except Rum, SUgar, Molasses, Beef and Pork; 
but their Casseekey (so they called their King)) with 
aboat 30 more ran down to the passengers in a furious 
matiner, having a dismal aspect, and foamin^^ at the 
mouth; their weapons were large Spanish knives, ex- 
cept the Cassakees, *vho had a bayonet that belonged 
to the rftaster tif the vessel, they rushed in upon the 
passengers crying Nickaleer, Nickaleer, but they not 
understanding what they meant, they repeated it over 
often, at last they cried Espania, or Spaniard, by which 
the passengers understood, that they at first meant 
Bnglish, to which one of the company answered yea^ 
they replied no Spania, no, but all cried out Nicka- 
leer, Nickaleer. The passengers sitting pn their chests, 
boxes and trunks, the Indians surrounded them, but 
they sitting still and quiet, those bloody minded crea- 
tures placed themselves each behind one, kicking and 
throwing away the bushes that were near or under their 
feet. — the Cassakee had placed himself behind Jona- 
than Dickinson, standing upon the chest which he sat 
upon. They allhad their arms extended, holding their 
naked knives in them, ready to execute their bloody 
design, some taking hold ^f some of them by the heads 
with their knees set against tlieir shoulders. In thts 
posture the^ seemed to wait for the Cassakee to begin, 
they were high in words which the passengers under- 
stood not, but on a sudden it pleased the Lord to work 
wonderfully for their preservation, for instantly the sav- 
ages were struck dunob, and like men amazed for the 
space of a quarter of an hour, which time their counte- 
nances fell, and they looked Uke another people, they 
quitted the places they had taken behind the passen- 
gers, and came in amongst them, requiring to have all 
their chests, trunks, and boxes unlocked* which being 
done they divided all that i^s in them, the money the 
Cassakee took unto 'himelf, and privately hid it in the 
bushes. Then they, went to stripping the passengers, 
leaving each of them only a pair of breeches and an old 
coat, except J. Dickenson's wife and child, Robert Bar- 
row, and the roaster from whom they took but little that 
day, having thus done they asked them again Nicka- 
leer, Nickaleer, Nickaleer, they answered by saying 
Fennsylysnia. 

The passengers beg^n to inquire after St Augustine, 
imd to talk of 8t Lucca, a Spanish Town that lay about 
SI deg^e to the Northward. But the Indians cunning- 
ly would seem to persuade them that they both lay to 
tne Southward. At length the Cassakee told .them how 
long it was to St. Lucca by days traveL but cared not 
to hear them mention St Augustine, they would en* 
deATOur to signify by signs that the passengen should 



go to the Southward, but they answered that they mast 
^o to the Northward for St Augustine, then seeing that 
they could not otherwise persuade them, they signified 
that they should go to the Southward for the Havannah, 
and that it was but a little way, the passengers gave 
them to understand that thejr came that way, and were 
bound for the Northward, all which took place with 
them. 

The Cassakees heart seemed now tendered, he was 
mostly with them and kept off such of the petti-rob- 
bers as would have plundered them of the few remain- 
ing rags. By this time the vessel lay dry onshore, ai^d 
the Indians got together, men and women, some hun- 
dreds ill number, having took most of the goods out of 
the vessel, and covered the bay for a larg^ distance^ 
they opened the stuffs and linens, and spread them to 
diy, but would touch no sort of strong drink, that, they 
left in the vessel, they shouted and made great noise in 
Jhe time of plunder. Night coming on the Cassakee 
put those chests and trunks which he had reserved for 
himself into the Passengers Tent This seamed to re- 
alize the pleasing expectations they had fbimed of bU 
company, and that he would continue to defend them 
from the rage of others: going down to the water «de 
amongst his people, he Returned with three old coats 
wet and torn, these he gave the passengers, who made 
a fire at each end of their Tent, and laid themselves 
down, it being dark, but hearing hideous noises and 
fearing-the Indians were not satisfied, could not help 
fearing their intentions. The Cassakee lay in the teat 
upon his chests. About midnight they heard a compa- 
ny of Indians coming from the. vessel towards them ma- 
king terrible shouts, and approaching fiercely up to the 
Tent; the Cassakee called to them, which occasioned a 
stop. It seemed they had killed a Hog, and brdught 
him with them — the Cassakee asked the passengers if 
they would eat him. Solomon Cresson, who could talk 
Spanish, by the desire of the rest answered him that 
they used not to eat at that time of night, whereupon 
they threw the Hog down before the Tent, and the 
Cassakee sent them away. Day light appearing, they 
concluded to use some endeavours for their liberty in 
order to pass to the Northward. Cresson opened the 
matter to the Cassakee, who answered that they must 
go to his town, to the Southward; this occasioned. thetn 
to press him more urgently to let them gp for St Luc- 
ca (this place having a Spanish name, they supposed 
to have found it under the governoient of that nation, 
whence they might expect relief,) but the Cassakee 
told them that it was about two or thr^e days journey 
thither, and that when they came there, they would 
have their throats cut, and be scalped, shot, burnt, and 
eaten. They thought this was only to divert tbem, 
and were more earnest to go, but he sternly refused to 
let them, saying they must g<> to his Town. 

About eight next morning the Cassakee came into 
their Tent, and sitting down among them asked the 
old question Nickaleer, Nickaleer, directing his speecb 
more particularly to Robert Barrow, who answered him 
plainly ye»t which caused the Cassakee to ai^ him if 
auQther person which be pointed to was Nickaleer, be 
answered yea. Then said he I'otus (or all) Nickaleer^ 
and going from amongst them returned in a short tim^ 
with some of hi»men, who then fell gpreedily to strip- 
ping Jonathan Dickinson's wife an^ child, Robert Bar- 
row, and the master, who had all escaped till now, they 
let them for a while almost naked, but relenting a little 
some of the passengers got a few things again, which 
however displeased other Indians. The passeoge'ra 
then cut their Tents in pieces and got clothing out of 
them, which the Indians perceiving took the chief of 
this also — the men had mostly breeches and pieces of 
canvass left them, and the whole company interceding 
for Jonathan Dickinson's wife, all was not yet taken 
fVom her. About noon the Indians having removed all 
their plunder oflTtheBay, and many of them being gone, 
t a Guard was proyided armed with t>ows and arrows, 
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with whom the passengers were summoned to march, 
and a burthen was provided for every one to carry that 
was able. The master with his broken leg was hfelped 
along by his negt-oe; Jonathan Dickinson's wife was 
forced to carry her child, they not suffering any other 
to relieve her, if any of them offered to lay down their 
burthen they were threatened to be shot, thus were 
they forced along the Beach barefooted, they had sav- 
ed one of the Master's Quadrants, and a Seaman's Calen- 
der, with two other books. As they walked along the 
Bav (the time suiting) the mate took an observation, by 
which they found themselves in the latitude of 27 de- 
grees 8 minutes. Some of the Indians were offended 
when he held up his Quadrant to observe, Awd one of 
them drew an arrow to shoot him, but it pleased Provi- 
dence hitherto to prevent them shedding any of their 
Wood. After they had travelled about 5 miles along 
the deep sand in an extreme hot sun, they came to an 
inlet, on the other side^of which was an Indian Town. 
Thfey were commanded to sit down,— the Cassakee 
came to them, and with his hand scratched a hole in the 
sand about a foot deep, coming to water, he made signs 
for the Passengers to drink, who, being extreme thirsty 
did, but the water was very salt; while they mt here 
they saw great fires making on the other side of the m- 
let, which some of them though^ was preparing for 
them; about an hour being spent here, an Indian with 
a small canoe came from the other side, und Jonathan 
Dickinson, his wife and child with Robert Barrow, were 
ordered to go in, the Canoe was but just wide enough 
for them to'sit down in, however, over they were car- 
ried, and being landed the Indians made signs for them 
to walk to the Wigwams, which they' did. But the 
young Indians seeming to be frightened ran from them, 
they were directed to a Wigwam which afterwards they 
understood to be the Cassakees, herein, were the Cassa- 
kces wife, and some old women setting in a Cabin 
made of sticks, about a foot high, covered with a matt; 
they made signs for them to sit down on the ground, 
which they did, the Cassakees wife having a young child 
sucking at her breast, gave it to another woman, and 
would have Jonathan Dickinson's child, which its poor 
mother was very loth to suffer, but she would not be 
denied, took the child, and suckled it at her breast, 
viewing and feeling it from top to toe, at length she 
returned it to its mother; by this time another parcel of 
the passengers were come over, who ^tting down by 
the Wigwam side, an ladian brought a Fish boiled on a 
small Palmetta leaf, and set it down amongst them, ma- 
king signs to them to eat, but their troubles had destroy- 
ed their appetites. All the people being brought over, 
at length came theCassakee to his Wigwam. He set 
himself to work, got some stakes and stuch them in ad- 
joining to his Wigwam, and tied sticks, to whieh, those 
small Palmettoes were fastened about three foot high, 
and laying two or three mats of Reeds made a shelter 
which it seems was intended to break the wind from 
the Passengers, whom he then ordered to lye down 
there, which as many of them did, as these mats would 
hold, the rest lying on the ground by them, the Cassa- 
kee went into his Wigwam, and seated himself on his 
cabin cross legged, having a basket of Palmetta ber- 
ries brought him, he eat very greedily, after which 
came some Indians to him, who talked much. Night 
coming on an^ the moon being up, an Indian who com- 
monly performed these ceremonies, stood out, looking 
full at the moon, making a hideous noise and outcry, 
acted like a madman for the space of half an hour, all 
Che Indiana being silent till he had done, after which 
they all made fe&rful noises, some like the barking of 
a Dog, Wolf, and other more strange sounds, after this 
one orthem got a Log, and setting himself down, held 
it upright on the ground, and several getting about 
him, they together made a hideous noise, singing, to 
the great amazement of the passengers, at length their 
women joined consort, and then (he noise was still more 
terrible, thii they conUnued till midnight 



The next morning the Cassakee looking on the pi^ 
sengers with a smiling aspect, sent his son with bif 
sharpened stick to strike fish for them, which he per* 
formed with great dexterity, those of the passengers 
who walked d«wn with him, though they looked ear- 
nestly when he threw his staff from him could sec do 
fish, yet he commonly brought one on shore at the end 
of it. In two hours time he got as many fish as would 
serve twenty men, there were others also fishing^ at the 
same time, so that fish were plenty, but the desperate 
condition of the passengers had such an effect upon 
some of their stomachs, tf»at they coulc] not eat, some 
amorg them still imagining that they only meant to 
feed them in oi*der to feed thenaselves. "Some time 
before night (says Jonathan DickeiTson) Robert Barrow 
was exr*^rting us to be patient, and in a Godly manner 
did he expound that text of Scripture, because tbba 
hast kept the word of my patience &c. Rev. chap. 3. 
10. after which he encled with a most fervent prayer, 
desiring of the Lord, that whereas he had auffercd «a 
to be cast amongst a barbarous and heathenish people^ 
if that it was his blessed will, he would preserve and de- 
liver us from amongbt them, that our names might not 
be buried in oblivion^ and that he might lay down hit 
body among faithful friends, and at the close of hrs 
prayer, he seemed to have an assurance that his petition 
would be granted in all which, some of ua were livingly 
refreshed and strengthened." 

The 2rth of September, they used what flersaatfons 
they hud with the Cassakee to go to the Northward for 
Augustine, his answer was that they would all be kill- 
ed but at length they prevailed, and he told, them that 
on the morrbw they should go, they having a large bi- 
ble and a bonk of Uobert Barclay's some one or other 
of them was often reading in tbem, and it being on a 
first day most of them sat together, Robert Barrow de- 
sired the ships people to join with them in waiting up- 
on the Lord, in wliich time he spoke very seasonab^ 
among them, and afterwanls went to prayer. All the 
Indians coming about them, some of the younger sort 
would'be mocking but not to their disturbance. The 
elder sort ^tood very modesty the whole time, after 
prayer they all withdrew quietly, but some of them 
(especially the Cassakees eldest son] would take great 
delight in hearing them read, sometimes taking the bi- 
ble or other book and giving to one or other to read, 
the sound of which pleased him. The Cassakee once 
for a g^eat part of the day, with three of the negroes in 
the ships boat,lef\ them t^ go they knew not where,bQt 
in the evening returning over the inlet, the passengers 
rejoiced to see their baat which they feared hid beea 
burnt. The negp*oes told them they had been up the 
sound, and landed near the place where they had fir$t 
built their tent, the Cassakees business being to re- 
move the money from one place to another ^nd bury It. 

This old man would trust strangers but not his own 
people, however, after he had hurried the mpneyj he 
took the negroes to the place where the vessel waa 
burnt and launched the boat in which he put the che«t$ 
with the passengers linen and other -matters. They also 
got a small cask which they filled with wine« out of a 
quarter cask that was left, and.brought sugar out of the 
wreck which as it tvappencd had not been consumed 
by the fire. Being got to the passengers, the Cassa- 
kee told them that tomorrow they should ^0 with their 
boat. Tliis was cheerful news. All this time ^ome 
Ihdians had been out and, bringing home oysters, the 
Cassakee gave the passengers some,' telling them to 
take what they had a mind to. , A little before night 
t^he Cassakee opened his chest and boxes,his wife came 
and took what was in them from him; be however seem- 
ed very generous to Jonathan Dickinson's wife and 
child, givmg to both, several things that were usefiil.— 
• The nexjt morning they waited an opportunity to g^ 
leave to depart, which was granted — they asked wr* 
few things the Indians did not use, yiz: a gUi% conliiA* 
ing 5 or 6 pounds of butter, some sugar, the cask ^ 
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vine, ftiul 9ome biiUs of chocolate, all wliich were grant- 
ed to them; \thok bowl to heave water out of the boat, 
l>iit iht Casnkee in retdrn, wouM have J. D'lCkinsor^'s 
negro boy, with whom he waa obliged to part, tho* 
with great reluctance; they got tlown to the water side 
•nd sending all their people over the itilet tliat were to 
trvrel by tend, Joseph Kirle the roaster, Kobett Barrow, 
Jonathan DickfnM>n,>»nd his wife and child, wi<h two of 
the mariners, took the boat and rowed along the shore 
north wardsythia was contrary to the advice of the Cassa- 
kee» who would have had them gone up the soMnd, 
but they supposing the soutid lo be a great river, were 
iK>t willing to take his advice, tho' it afterwards appear- 
ed it had been right to have done eo. The Cassakee 
end some other Indiana went with the ships people to- 
wards the wreck, those in the boat, in the mean time 
rowing along shore, sho being very leaky, one of them 
had employ enough to heave out the water. Just be- 
fore they leA the Indian town, several of them were for 
taking the little cloaths and rags they had got, but call- 
ing out to the Cassakee, he would cause them to desist, 
Solomon Cresson happening to be much in one Indians 
fiivoar, he would hardly stir from his Wigwam without 
ffOing anain arm. llbia Indian among his phmder had 
a morning gown, which he put on Solomon, and he had 
worn it roost of the time they were there, but on their 
going away, another Indian unrobed him, leaving tiim 
nothing but breeches. 

It was high noon when they left their wreck, and 
travelling as before near sunset the people on shore 
came up with abundance of small fi!>h, that had been 
forced aground as they supposed by the storm, in 
wineh they were shipwrecked, these lying far from 
the water wet'e much tainted, and covered the shore 
for near a mile — they gathered as many as they could 
carry far,and took with them; about sunset, the passen* 
gers in the boat, put on shore to refresh tliemselves. — 
One of the negroes had saved a tinder box, and flint, 
mnd others had reserved two knives, by which means 
they got a fire tho* with much difBcuIty — their tinder 
was bad, and all the wood soaked \^ith salt water — 
they broiled their fish, and some of them fed heartily, 
«fld not knowing when they should be thus furnished 
egain« they carried What were left with them. 

Having a large fire several of them got under the 
warm side, others made holes in the sand, in hopes to 
get a litttle rfeepy and be the belter en:;!. led part to 
travel, and others to row the remaining pait of the 
nighty but the sand flies and musketues were so ex- 
treme then« that it was difiicult'to sleep — the moon 
shining they launched their boat and set forward; about 
wridnight, the people on shore came by an Indian town — 
IwdianscRtne ont in a gr€at number, but offered no 
Tiolence^ more than endeavoring to take from tbem 
what little thev had, but makmgtome small resistance^ 
they were put by their purpose. They were , very de- 
sirous to have the passengfers come on sh(^re, and to 
that >eiid cldled to them, but their feHow travellers ad- 
viacd them to keep o<E They went on thus thro' several 
other dangers tUl the 30th of September; that day in 
the morning they saw a small canoe from the other side 
of an inlet where they had stayed that night, put oflT 
with two Indians goiig «p the river or sound a fishing,** 
they hailed them m Spanisht fts soon as th^ heard and 
taw them, they made to the shore with ail speed, and 
away to their town they ran, perceiving they were shy, 
the tntreDers began to doubt of their amity, of which 
foeftare thej^ had hopes — about suttrise they saw Indians 
in » very great number running towards them with 
their bows and arrows to the inlet, where having five 
or fliz caOoes, (hey got as many into them as could, eth- 
■«M todk the water and swam over— they came in the 
Mttleat seeming rage that might be expected from a 
barbarous people. Cresson began to speak Spanish lo 
theniy they answered not till they came on shore at 
•oiVie dilltance, then running upon them they cried out 
meludeery Nickaleer, most of the travellers sat still ex- 



pecting death, and that in a barbarous mamier, those 
that spoke could nut be hear<]| they rustted, violently 
on them rending and tearinif those few clothes they had 
— those that had breeches had to many about them ttiat 
Xhty hardly touched the ground till they Were shaken 
Out of them. They tore all from Jonathan Dickin* 
son's wife, and espying her hair bee, sonte were 
going to ctit hair and all away to get it, but others like 
greedy dogs, snatched and tore it off, as for the poor 
child they snatched from it what htle it had, as tin/ 
they would have torn it limb from limb — af\er they had 
taken all but their lives, they began to talk one to 
another veltemently foaming at the mottths like wiM 
boars, and taking up their bows and arrows with *ther 
weapons, cried out Nickaleer, Nickaleer. Cresson told 
them they were Spinirrds, l>ut they would^not hear 
him, anfl continued their cry Nickaleer, Nickaleer, 
withall^lrawing their arrows to the head, but suddenly 
they perceived them to look about,and listen,and then 
desisted from prosecuting their design— one of them 
took a pair of breeches and gtve to Jonathan Dickin- 
son's wife— they brouglit their great bible and the 
large book oT Robert Barclays to this place, and being 
all stripped as naked as they were bom, etideavonring 
to hide their nakedness, the canibals took the books^ 
and tearing out tlie leaves would gire each of them a leaf 
to cover them, which they receiving 6the»^ would de- 
ride and smite them instantly, ethers still would snatch 
away what had been given, snMting and deriding them 
withal. Kober Barrow, Jonathan Dickinson, and his 
wife and child were ordered to go into a canoe to be 
carried to the other side of the imct, being a furlong 
over. Four Indians going in the canoe to paddle when 
they came ro the other side, within a canoes leitgth or 
two of the shore, a number of Indians came running in- 
to the water, some to their knees, some deeper,har$ng 
their bows and arrows drawn up, crying out Nickaleer, 
Nickaleer, which they continued without ce$!iing. The 
Indians that brought them over leapt out of the canoe 
and swam ashore fearing they should be shot, but in 
this juncture it pleased God to tender the hearts of 
some towards them, particularly the Chassakees wife, 
and some of the principal persons who were made In- 
struments to intercede for them and stop the nge of 
the multitude who seemed not to be satisfied withoot 
their blood. The Cassakee ordered some to swim and 
fetch the canoe ashore, which being done, his wife 
came in a compassionate manner, and took Jonathan 
Dickinson's wife otit of the canoe, orderinghcr to follow 
her, which they all did, some distance froth the inlet 
side, and stood till all the remaining ^ips crew were 
brought over, which in a hitle time was done, but the 
rage of some was still gf'eat, thirsting to shed their 
blood. A mighty strifeHhere was among them, some 
w^ld kill, others would prevent it, all being got over 
were to walk along the sea shore fo theij* toWn. In thih 
passage most of them felt the rag^ of some of the Sa- 
vages either from blows or stones, and divers arrows 
were shot, but those that were for preserving, watched 
the others that Were for destroying them, and when 
some would go to sh'oot,others would catch hold of their 
bows or arm. It was so ordered thkt not one of them 
touched with their arrows, tho' several were knocked 
down, and some tumbled into the sea, and tho* they 
dared not help one another, some of the Indians were 
made instrumental to hdp them. Jona^an Dickinson^ 
wife received several blows, and an Indian came and 
took hold of her hair, and was g(»ng either to cnt her 
throat or something like it, having his knife near her 
throat, but her husband looked at him making a sign 
thathe should not, he desisted, at which time another 
Indian came with a handful of sea-sand and filled the 
poor childs month. By this time the Cassskee's wife 
seeing J. Dickinson's wife so oppressed came to her, 
they pulled the sand out of the childs mouth, And ktfpt 
it with its mother, until they got into the Casukee'a 
house, which was about 40 feet long— twen^ tttt wida^ 
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corered with Palmetto leaves, buth top and sidet, 
Ihere was a range of cabbinion one side and two ends, 
at the entring on one part a passage of benches on each 
aide leading to the cabins* on these benches sat the 
chief Indians, and the upper end of the cabin the 
Canakeo iras seated, a kind of debate was held among 
Ibem for about «n hour, then 8. Creason and some oth- 
ers were called to the Cassakee, and seated on the cah- 
bio, where the Caasakee talked to him in the Spanish 
language, but could not hold much of a discourse. In a 
little time some raw deer skins were brought, and giren 
to J. Dickinson's wife and negro woman, and to the 
men, auch as the Indian men wear,beinga piece of plat- 
work of straw, wrought of divers colours of a triangular 
figure, with a belt of four fingers broad, of the same, 
wrought together to go round the waste, and the angle 
of the other, having a thing to it com'mg between the 
lega, and strings to the end of the belt, all three meet- 
ing together was. fastened behind with a horsetail, or a 
bunch of silk grass exactly resembling it, of a flaxen co- 
louTy this was all the apparel or covering that the men 
wore, and thus they cloathed the strangers, a place was 
alto appointed for them, mats l)eing laid on the floor of 
the house, where they were all order to lay down, but 
it was extreme nasty, all the stones oi the berries they 
eat, and the nastlnesa made amon^them lying on the 
floor, the place swarmed with abundance of many aorta 
of creepioigthingsaaa targe black hairy spider with 
two daws like a crab, scorpions, and a numberleas 
company of small bugs. On these mats they lay, these 
vermin crawling over their naked bodies. To brush 
them oif was like driving musketoes from one, where 
they are extreme thick. The Indians were fieated as 
aforesaid, the Cassakaee at the upper[end of them, aud 
the range of cabin was filled with men, women and 
children beholding them, at length they heard a wo- 
man or two cry, according to their manner, and that 
very sorrowfully, onu of which they took to be the 
Caasakee's wife, which occasioned some of them to 
look with a fearfiil expectation of what was coming 
they also heard a strange sort of noise, not like that 
made by any huroan^creature, but could not understand 
what nor where it was, sometimes it sounded to be in 
one part of the house, sometimes in another. To this 
they had an ear, and now could perceive or hear noth- 
ing but what waa strange or dismal, and death seemed 
to aurround them. But time discovered this noise to 
them. The occasion of it was thus. In one part of 
the house where the fire was kept, was an Indian man, 
having a pot on the fire wherein he waa making a 
drink ef the leaves of a shrub (which by the Spaniards 
is ciUed Casaeena) boiling the sand leaves after they 
had parched them ia a pot, then with a gourd having 
a long neck, and at the top a small hole, which the top 
of a mans finger might cover, and at the side a round 
hole of two inches diameter — they took the liquor out 
of the pot, and put it into a deep round bowl, which 
being almost filled contained near three gallons, with 
this gourd they brew'd the liquor, till it frothed very 
much and looked of a deep brown color. In the brew- 
ing of thia liquor was the strange noise nuide, the press- 
ing of this gourd gently down into the liquor, and the 
nir which it contained being forced out of the little 
hole at the top, occasioned a sound, that according to 
the time or motion given would be various. This 
drink when made and. cool enough to sup was in a 
Conque ahell, first carried to the cassakee, who threw 
part of it on the ground and drank up the rest, and 
then making a loud be — m, passed the cup to the rest 
ofhiaassociatea, but no other man, woman or child, 
must touch or taste thia sort of drink, of which they sat 
^ping, chatterieg, andamoking tobacco, or aeme oth- 
er herb, for most of the dayi about noon some fish was 
brought to the passengers, on small Palmetto leaves, 
being boiled with scales, head and gills, and nothing 
taken from them but the guts, but they could not eat. In 
the evening being laid on the place aforesaid the Indians 



madeadrumof a skin, coverinp^ therewith the deep 
bowl in wUtbh they brewed theu* drink* beating there* 
on with a atidc, having a couple of rattles made of a 
small gourd put on a atick, with amall stones in it, shak- 
ing it, they be^n to set up a moat hideous hovGiii^ 
and in a little time after, came a party of their young 
women, some singing, some dancing, thia waa centiausd 
till midinight, after which they went to aleep. 

fellenAerg schooi^ 

TO TBX XDITOB OF TKX BXeiSm. ^ 

I particularly appreciate your kindness in sending me 
No. 14^ Vol. yi. of <« the Register." Ito whole con- 
tents are very intereating, and its views of the Pellen- 
berg System of Education, are correct, in estimating 
the difficulty of procuring quSlified instructors in the 
theory and practice of agriculture and rural ceconomeki, 
without which, a juat estimate cannot be made of tbs 
attainable excellence of the plan in its whole extent: 
the difficulty tho' admitted to be great, is not deenmi 
insurmountable, and is expected to be supplied in doe 
time at Bolton, where, in the interim, the classics] is- 
stitution, connected with useful rural exercises, is ia 
successful operation. 

I am pleased to see the intended inthidoction of the 
system in the State of Virginia abo, on the fum oiUr. 
Richard R. Meade near Winchester. Mr. Ifeade is weO 
known throughout the United States, aa a most iatelK- 
gent, enterprizing, and industrious fitrmer, tus flock of 
sheep improved by his particular and patient attention 
for many years, ^as attained an almost unrivalled ex- 
cellence, as well for the quality and quantity, as for tie 
peculiar adaptation of its fleece to our manuftetorei. I 
have read in the Winchester Republican of the irth of 
September, the proposed plan of his institution, wbicK 
altho' its exclusion of classical learning, will, in my 
opinion, limit its general utility, it wUl probably be not 
the less useful to that numerous portion of citixem, 
whose course of instruction b restricted by clroamstas- 
ces, to a very few years.* 

In theJnstitution at Bolton, I think I can percehre 
evident indications of the importance of those Impres- 
sions, which are niade on the minds of boya, by a sub- 
stitution of useful rural pursuits, and rational pliassrN^ 
for the rude, vulgar, and vicious propensities^ produced 
by a familiarity with the scenes so constantly presented 
in city life. . 

Should the system proposed be introduced into Ami- 
tykania and Virginia, though on a small sorie, and by 
individual exertion only, 1 have little do|ibt of its bene- 
ficial influetM:e soon recommending it to oar Stats and 
National Governments, and fiinally producing a chsBfe 
in the character of our whole rural population. 

In Pennsylvania, this portion of the people, it most be 
admitted, is deplorably ignorant, and ia especiall|f de- 
ficient in the doctrines, discipline, and hnbiti^ which ttf 
only be taught, or acquired in early lif^ so as to be 
any security for chwacter in mature age- 

The formation of good and regular habita in yontli 
and the preservation of » pure imaginatioo, are perhsp^ 
the most valuable parts in cilery system of edocatios, 
and these are most likely to be produced} and coa- 
firmed, by the simplicity, and utility of rural pon0^ 
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•nd aatodatioM» than by the artificial mannen, tbe 
fiiMikHM, and the folfies of city life. As a ship is the 
only school for tbe formation of sailors, so are fields and 
ganlens, for ibrming the habits, and acquiring the know- 
Mge necessary for a farmer, as well as tbe taates, and 
inclinations, requisite for CTcry individual whose in- 
Usded residence, in whatsoeTer station, is, the country. 
By an association of learned men at Hoifwyl, Mr. Fel- 
lenberg has combined the advanUges of city inlelli. 
ftnee, with the leisure of the country, and its exemp. 
tion from the interruptions to which all are subject in 
populous cities. This combination of talents and time 
iii applied to the improvement of the mind, and the ame- 
rioration of the heart, surrounded by the magnificent 
scenery of Switzerland, with more effect than can be 
produced, amidst the tumult, and distractions, of gene- 
mi aodety, where every day, and almost every hour, 
produces some scene, or excitement, unfavourable to 
intellectuAl and moral advancement. 

1 insert if) a note* some references to publications ex' 
planatory of tbe system of Fellenberg, by writers of dis. 
thiguished discernment, and of the highest attainments, 
which you may deem perhaps wort^ preserving in the 
Ikgtater, at this period of seal and enquiry o» the all 
important subject of education. 

Your obedient servant, A. H. 

FcoifxuvicATXD roa the RxeisTxm.] 
INPIAN SUinillER. 

When the English first settled in America, it was re- 
iparked by the Indian Chiefs, that the Summer was their 
favourite season. Every thing they were requu-ed to 
do, was to be performed in summer. Summer appeared 
to be their season of eiuoyment Harvest was a time for 
peculiar pleasure and festivity. They worked briskly 
&iring the day and the evening was consumed in mirth 
and conviviality, in music and the dance. 

The favorite period of the Indian was that time when 
tbe leaves fidl rustling from the trees, the sun shines 
cGmly through a hazy atmosphere, when the nights are 
free from firost, and days moderately warm. This period, 
vhenever it occurred in Autumn, either in October or 
November, or indeed in wintry December, was bailed 
with ev^ry feeUng of delight by the Indians, fire was set 
fo the dify leaves of the forest which rapidly spread and 

* Liate des Ecritsqui ont pareesur Hoffwyl. 

LesJLettres de M. de Fellenberg i M. C. Pictet de 
Oeneve. Btblioth£que Britannique des Mois. Novem. 
and Decem. 1807. 

Lettresde M. Charles Pictdt 4 ses collaborateurs. Bi- 
^noth^que. Britt. 1807. 

Correspondence deH.le General Vial, Ambasssdeur 
de France en Suisse avec M. C. Fict6t sur le meme 

l.ettre de M. Gaateron i H. C. Pictet sur la fate c^- 
Ubr^e k Hoffwyl le 22 liars, 1807. Biblioth^que Britt. 
No, 392. 

' Coup d Vd de M. Gauteron sur Pinfluence morale 
^u^exercera t'^blissement d'Hoffwyl sur ht masse du 

nSsppott present^i son M. P Empereur Alexandre par. 
S. £. U Comte de Capo d'Istria sur Hoffwyl. Octobr. 

BM>poTt tur le meme obj^t par M. A. Hengger ci- 
dbvimt llinistrc de Plnt^rieuf de la Republique Helve- 



drove tbe deer to the laurel groves for proteotien, 
where the Indians were concealed prepared for their 
destruction. Tbe Indian hunter would say to the Eu- 
ropean: ''The white man's summer is past and gone, 
but the Indian summer is come;" hence the origin of 
Indian Summer, 

WXATBIB. 

It is worthy of remark, that when a conjunction of 
planets takes place in winter, moderate weather is the 
consequence. In the years 1827 — 28, the winter was 
mild and wet, and by a reference to astronomi&l calcu- 
lations, it will appear that its mildness is to be attribu- 
ted to tbe niimber of conjunctions in that winter, which 
powerfully affected the temperature of the atmosphere 
near twenty days previous and twenty days after 
each conjunction. Almanack makera frequently are 
shamefully negligent in stating when planets are to be 
in conjunction. The information g^ven would enable 
the farmer to prepare for the ensuing winter, for the 
merchants to prepare to send his vessels out, even in 
the depth of winter, without any fear of obstruction by 
ice. 



Tx 3d 6 Mo. 1693. 
We of tbe Grand-Jury do agree and consent, yt ye 
sum of five hundred pounds be raised to defray ye 
charges hereafter mentioned, vjz: To pay ye ould ar 
rears of prison rents, to pay ye arrears ror wolves 
headsyto budj a good substantial stone prison house,and 
ye remainder, if any, to bueld a cage and stocks, and 
whiping post. Provided yt those persons yt had paid 
ye fformer tax yt was paid upon lands ana poles and 
doth make it appear by receits yt those persona shall 
have ye aid payments allowed them in ye paying of this 
tax. JOSEPH FFISHER, FForeman. 
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NOTICE OF A LARGE MAGNET. 

The following is a short notice of the large magnet 
which is now tlie property of the Philadelphia Museum, 
and is deposited in their collection of philosophical in- 
struments. 

It was made in the summer of 1825, by myself, and 
its power tried in the presence of R. M. Patterson, M. 
D. now professor of natural philosophy, and chairman 
of the University of Virginia. It consists of fifteen bars, 
of whs t is called the "horse shoe" form, put together 
and secured by screws, in the usual manner. The bars 
measure around the out side 43 inches, and are made of 
the best shear steel. The * 'keeper," which is of soft 
iron, and the endu of the bars are accurately ground, so 
as to ensure a perfect contact in every part. 

The whole instrument, keeper and rings complete, 
weighs 53 pounds. The bars were "touched" by a 
nice bar magnet, the properly of Mr. Isaiah Lukens, ac- 
cording to his newly discovered method, in the compa- 
ratively short space of 30 minutes, and can at any period 
be restored to their maximum in the same time. A 
passing tribute of respectful notice is due to this gentle- 
man, for his manner of making and ''touching" mag- 
nets. He has most ingeniously reduced to a system, 
the art of giving to them their attractive power, per- 
forming in a few seconds,) and with infinitely increas- 
ed strength, that whch, in the hands of the makers pf 
mathematical and philosophical instruments, was, and 
still continues, a mysterious and secret btisiness, involv- 
ing much time and labour. This magnet on its first 
trial, required a force equal to 3 10 pounds to separate 
the "Tteeper" from the bars; this may justly be consider- 
ed the maximum power of the instrument. After the 
removal of the "keeper," its force remained perma- 
nently 134 pounds, which is as justly considered its 
permanent maximum. 

We have in this instance a much greater increaseofpow- 
er in comparison to weight, than has hitlterto been con- 
sidered possible in tite formation of magnets of a large 
size; there is nothing on record (as far as our knowled 
goes) that will compare with it, and our notice is given 
tor the purpose (in a measure) of eliciting facts of a 
. similar character. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Fbakkliv Fsalb. 
Mihde^hia, October IBlh, 1830. 

Journal of the Franklin InMUiUe. 



The prooedings of (he Penn Society occupy upwards 
of two pages of the American Daily Advert'tser of the 
9th instant. Our limits will not therefore permit us to 
insert the whole of them — we can publish only such 
portions as had a more direct reference to the occasion. 

AvjirvxKSAmT or trk LA3r9iir« op 

WLLLIAIV PENN. 

The Society for commemorating the landing of Wil- 
UAM Pairv, celebrated the 148th Anniversary of that 
memorable event on the 25th ult. by a public dinner, 
furnished in the best manner, by Mr. Head, in the Sa- 
loon of the Washington Hall. Upwards of one hun- 
dred gentlemen were present. Among the guests were 
the Senators from Louisiana, Mr. Livingston and Mr. 
Johnston;— Mr. Gallatin; the Post Master Genera], Mr. 
Barry; Mr. Justice Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of 
the Uhked States; the Mayor of New York, Mr. Bowne; 
Mr. Erring, former Minister X)f the United States at 
Madrid; Mr. Doughuis, Attorney General of Penney Ira- 

After transacting their ordinary business, the Socie- 
ty, with their guests, sat down to dinner between five 
and six o'clock; Mr. Nornis, President of the Society, 
in the Chair, assisted Hy Mr: Ddpojiciad, Mr. C. J. lie- 
#SBaoi.i^ Mr.C. C. BiDDLs,and Mr. R. Pstbbs. 

The Saloon was decorated In the best taste, and bril- 



liantly lighted. We were gratified in noticing aoAong 
the decorations the beautiful flag of AmericMi silk, 
made by Mr. D'Homergue, and whitfh is intended to 
be presented by Mr. Duponceau to the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United ^tates. 

After the cloth was removed, the PreKdentgsre the 
following toabt 

The 24th of October; 1682.— Tbe biithdayof ab«p- 
py and prosperous Commonwealth. 

Dr. B. H. CoAT£8 then read a poetical addresa. 

After which Mr. UupoircsAr, to whom the duty was 
assigned to propose the toast ef *'The memory of Wil- 
liam Penn," rose and delivered a sliort discourse, in 
which he traced to the wise institutions of our great 
Founder the happiness and prosperity which Pennsyl- 
vania pre-eminently enjoys. At the epoch of our rer- 
olution, Pennsylvania, although she was ihe youngest 
of the British American colonies, (except Georgia*) 
exceeded them all in riches, in population, in com- 
merce, and in general prosperity. At her door was 
New York, with the noble river Hudson flowing thro* 
the whole extent of her territory, and her port, so ad- 
mirably situated for foreign commerce, and capable of 
containing all the navies in the world. Tet, with all 
these advantages, and though she was more tlnm half m 
century older than Pennsylvania, the latter colony rose 
fiir above her, in every thing that constitutes the pros- 
perity of a country. In "her neighbourhood were aiss 
Virginia and Maryland. Virginia, the oldest of all the 
British colonies, with her four large streams, Potov- 
mac, Rappahannock, York, and James River, and pos- 
sessing with Maryland that immense estuary, the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, both also enjoying a rich produce, 
in gn'eat demand toward Europe, yet Pennsylvania sur- 
passed them, and the reason was obvious: they had no 
William Penn. 

Mr. D. then proceeded to show that it was to Wil- 
liam Penn and bis institutions that Penns\lvania owed 
her unexampled prosperity. His government was 
founded on the two great columns, Religfion and Vir- 
tue. Although he was a zealous friend to civil liberty, 
which is sufficiently proved by the different .cpnstita- 
tions which he successively gave to his colony, yet he 
did not think that forms of gtivemment were so essen- 
tial as virtue in the |)eople. He used to say, ''If the 
form of government is bad and the people good, thej 
will soon change it and get a better one? hut, on the 
contrary, be a ctmstilution ever so good, and the peo- 
ple corrupt or vicious, they will warp :t to their wicked 
purposes." Ahd in saying this he spoke a soleroo 
truth; for (said Mr. D. ) let us only cast our eyes on 
what has taken place in the world within the last fifty 
^ears. In Kuropc we have seen several nations seek- 
ing liberty and happiness under various forms of go- 
vernment, Slid hitherto all have failed. France indeed, 
by a compromise with monarchy, appears nK>re likely 
than ever to compass her great object. We wish her 
success, and our hopes are sanguine as our wishes. But 
look at eur southern neighbours on this continent. Un- 
awed by armed monarchs, and free, perfectly frce^ to 
choose for themselves the form of governroent oest 
suited to their situation and the feelings of their peo- 
ple. They thought to sow freedom, and tbey hmw^ 
reaped dissensions and civil wars. On the other haod, 
may we not look with complacency oa the different 
spectacle which our country affords? Near half a cen- 
tury ago we made a constitution for ourselves, whSch 
other nations are in vsin striving to imitate. That con- 
stitution from theftrst moment won, and to this day has 
preserved the love and a0ection of the people. With- 
out disturbances, without civil wars, it has led us on to 
happiness and prosperity; and there ii np doubt it wiB 
lead U9 on in the same path for ag^s yst to coBse. 
What \i the reason of this difference? Shall we sa^ 
then that other nations are not virtuous? No; but if 
virtue alone ckn give ahd preserve to a nation t fV^ 
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form of government, we are irresistibly led to th^^on- 
cliwion, tbkt we are a virtuous people. 

Neither did William Penn think forms of religion to 
be of much importance, though ^e preferred his own. 
Religion itself he thought the surest bfisis of all good 
I^Ternment, as the path that leads to virtue. There- 
fore, he judged it best to divert the thoughts of his 
people fiom mere forms and ceremonies, and fix them 
upon essentials. By this means her banished religious 
disputes from his community; taught men to consider 
themselves as fellow Christians; and to worship God in 
spirit and truth. Religion, thus bssed upon charity, 
flourished and still continues to flourish in Pennsylva- 
nia, whose example has been happily followed by all 
the states of this union, and has extended itself to coun- 
tries abroad, which had been so long disgraced by re- 
ligious persecution. 

Next to religion, he sought to inculcate virtue and 
■trict morality. To the morals of his people he paid 
the greatest attention in his code of laws, and he pun- 
ished with rigour every breach of morality. He soUght 
particularly to enforce xespect to parents and to n)agis- 
trates. Assaulting a parent was not like a common case 
of assault and battery: it was a specific offence, severe- 
ly punished. It was the same with insults to men in 
authority; for he kn^w that the laws would not be obey- 
ed, if those who administered them were not treated 
vith proper respect. 

But William Penn knew also that morality and vir- 
tue could not exist without industry and economy. 
. Ho sought, therefore, to enforce these by all the 
means in bis power, and particularly by prohibiting all 
those idle amusements which divert men from their 
homes and usual occupations, and give them opportu- 
nities to spend their hard earned money. Thus he not 
only forbade horse*racing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, 
and ttie like amusements, but lotteries of all kinds, and 
eren cards and dice. Thus citizens were forced to 
seek their recreation in the bosom of their fi&milies, to 
hiy up the money that they could not spend, and to 
turn their thoughts to industry, to acquire more. Thus, 
through religion on the one hand, and on the other 
through industry and economy, he led them to that 
morality and virtue, tbe foundation and support of states, 
for which they have been so long, and are still distin- 
guished. To these, beyond jevery doubt, and, there- 
fore, to the institutions of William, Penn, and to the ha- 
bits which they have produced, Pennsylvania owes the 
prosperity that she now enjoys. 

As , Pennsylvanians, therefore, we owe a tribute to 
his memory; we owe it not the less as Philadelphians, 
if we but for a moment recollect the ardent love he 
bore to our city. 1 cannot conclude these remarks 
(said Mr. D.) without adverting to a passage in one of 
his letters, in which he pours forth the warmth of his 
affections for Philadelphia in the roost pathetic and 
beautiful language. The letter was written in 1684, 
on his first departure for England, and was addressed 
to those in whose bands he lef% the government in his 
absence. Permit me to read a short extract from this 
letter, in order to bring our minds to the proper state of 
feeling for the toast that [ shall afterwards propose. 

*<And thou Philadelphis, the virgin settlement of .this 
province, named before thou wert born, what love, 
wbfit care, what service, and what travail has there been 
to bring thee forth and preserve thee from such as would 
abuse uid defile theet My love to thee has been great, 
and tbe remembrance of thee aB'ects my heart and mine 
eyea. The God of eternal sUvngth keep and preserve 
thee to his glory and peace!" 

Mr. D. then gave, "The memory of William Penn.'* 

At the conclusion of the address, Mr. J. N. BAaxsa, 
being called upon for his ode, said: — 

Mr. President, Having been honored bv a request of 
the Society, through its committee, to furnish a poeti- 
cal contribution to this celebration I could do no other 



than endeavour to comply with its wishes. The sub* 
jecis immediately connected with the occasion being, 
however, limited, and somewhat trite from frequent 
use, I feh at a loss what theme to adopt; until happen, 
ing to open Hazard's Register of Saturday, I obserred. 
a paragraph which appeared to offer all I could wisl.- 
We have often sung the glories oTihe£lm, I now pro* 
pose, in my hunnbte way, to do homage to the Aektny, 
I allude, sir, to no' ordinan/ Hickory, for, in that case, 
although the hickory is deservedly ranked among the 
best productions of our soil — being not only, in its nob1« 
aspect, highly oroamental, but, according to approred 
authors (Michaux, and others^ of signal and extensire 
benefit both to the civilized and the savage, the white 
and the red man,— yet, it might not present itself on 
this j5ccu//ar occasion with any sp^m/ pretensions. But 
this, sir, I repeat it, is no every day ])roduction of na- 
ture, and will, I am confident, be found worthy to com- 
mand our veneration. — It is, moreover, strictly appro- 
priate, being intimately associated with the very caus- 
es of our present festival, as the society wilt acknow- 
ledge when I shall have read the following extract: 

"Where Lancaster is now built, was once an Tndran 
town, a hickory tree stood in its centre, not far from a 
bp i'^gi under this tree tl>e Councils met, and it was 
from one of these councils that a deputation was sent 
to confer with William Penn at Shackamsxon. The 
Indian nation was called Hickory, and the town was 
called Hickory, before Lancaster was laid out.'*— /viwis' 
Hazard's Penn, Register^ Oct. 2:id, X830. 

I, of course, sir, take the truth of the tradition for 
gff anted, as poets, in like cases, ai*e in duty bound to 
do; and use the agreeable license also, to address the 
subject of theo^e,as still m existence; having no rea- 
son indeed, to fear it is otherwise, and hopine, as I fer- 
vently do, that it is, and long may continue nourishing 
in full health and vigor. 

ODE 

TO Air OLD HTCKOBT, 

The Council Tree of the Tribe. 
Green in immortal verse, the sacred Elm 
Yet blooms, unwithered o'er its hallowed site:^> 
And shall the flood of time thy memory whelm. 
Its forest-brother! thou, whom, in thy might. 
The sterm breaks not, as, in thy towering height. 
Thou bendest but erect again to be; 
Looking with scorn upon the puny fight 
Of adverse elements — not shakfng thee. 
In thy deep, steadfast root, majestic Hickory! 

No; though alas not mine the gifted hand 
To wake the living strain, the time is near 
Thy worth shall swell the theme, while all tbe land 
Shall to the phiudit turn the withng ear; 
Then shall be told how, wen from doubt and fear. 
The red nan in tbe shelter of thy arms^ 
Lessons of love and peace inclined to hear. 
Pointing him to the path where war's slarnia 
Came not,— though it was deck'd with all hit wild* 
wood charms. 

Then Fame shall mark, where thou its guardian %iwA% 
A gnUant nation met in council sage. 
Securing present — seeking future good: 
Prepared, if foes assailed, the war to wsget 
Preferring peace; — on the historic |>age 
Stamped with thy character:— by nature strong. 
Yet pliant to all goed'.«^in youth and age. 
Towering amid the elouds that darkly throng. 
Proud — fearless to the last; of all the storm of wroi^. 

Mr. Noaais then read a letter from the President of 
the United States, accofbpanied by the following toast. 

GainaAL La Fatxtti — The compatriot of the im- 
mortal Washington, and champion of Liberty in two 
hemispheres. 

The following toast was then given from the Chair. 

"The President of the United States*" 

Mr. Duponeeau then rose again and read a letter and 
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toast rrom the venerable Chjuhxs Cabaoll 07 Cik- 

BOLLTOlr. 

"Political Happinen, and ChrUtian good will, to the 
whole family of Mankind." 

Mr. Dupunceau then garc "Charles Carroll of Car- 
follton." 

lir, SsMXAKT said, he roae to perform a duty which 
was highly acceptablejto htn. He was to read a letter 
to the company from one for whom he felt the greatest 
respect and veneration, and he was sure that all who 
beard him participated in the feeling. It was a duty, 
too, the performance of which he had no doubt would 
be gratifying to their fellow citizens from other quar- 
ters of the Union who this day honoured them with 
iheir presence, as the name of CHixr Justics Maxshau, 
would instantly be associated in their minds with that 
eminent tribunal which waa one of the most powerful 
links in the chain that binds ua togfether as the mem- 
bers of a peaceful and happy family. Nor was it unap- 
propriate to the occasion, or unwelcome to Pennsylva- 
nians. In commemorating the beginnings of this com- 
monwealthy in the city founded by William Penn, there 
was much to rejoice in — and much to be grateful for. 
They glory in the broad principles of civil and religtoua 
liberty, which have been planted in the soil from the 
Brstf and still continue to flourish in the Fullest vigour. 
They glory in the great principles of political freedom 
which have been incorporated into all the institutions 
of Pennsylvania. They rejoice in the growth of her 
wealth jMid strength, and in the abundant material of 
social happines and prosperity of every sort, so well U- 
lustratedby our friend Mr. Dupoxcjeav. But Pennsyl- 
yania has still another, and a greater glory — that of be* 
ing a naember of a confederacy of four and twenty free 
republican States, united by a common constitution, 
and forming one great and prosperous republican na- 
tion. By this, she was connected on one side with the 
cradleof liberty— on the other, with the birth place of 
WASHiirGTOK, by this she was associated with the migh- 
ty West, and with our young sister (Louisiana, whose 
distinguished Representatives it gave him pleasure to 
see here,) formed out of newly acquired territory, but 
already signalized by her devotion to the union and her 
exertions m the common cause. By this, P«^nnaylvania 
participated m all that constituted the character of 
each, and of the whole, imparting at the same lime in 
return, a participation in whatever there was in her his- 
tory or her actual position, worthy to be communicat- 
cd. By this, above all, she had a powerful and perma- 
nent security (br her enjoyments. What would Penn- 
sylvania be, or what would any state of this Union be, 
torn fhom the rest, stripped of her national character 
and lea to her siwgle strength and resources^ He would 
not take upon himself to answer a question which even 
seemed to assume what he sincerely hoped was impos- 
sible. Of the Union of these states^ the Supreme Court 
of the United States was one of the strongest ligamenta. 
In a Pennsylvania celebration, therefore, it cannot .be 
regarded but with the highest interest 

, Afleran eloquentieulogtum en Chief Justice Marabatl 
and reading a letter from him, Mr. S, ofTered the fol- 
lowing: — 

Toast — "Chief Justice Marshal?, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States.*' 

Mb. C.J. Thgkrsoll afler pronouncing an encomi- 
um upon Mr. Madisun, read a letter from him and the 
following toast: — 

"The immortal memory ef Penn, who subdued the 
ferocity of savages by his virtues, and enlightened the 
civilized world by bis institutions." 

And our response to it is, «*James Madison, survivor 
of the framers of the constitution.'* 

Mr. Peters then communicated to the company a 
letter from Mr. Adams, in reply to the invitation sent 
to him, piopoaing thefoUowii^ to«st: 



If^e North American Union— bound together by the 

thUirold Pennsylvania Cord, not easily broken— V'ur* 

tue Liberty and Independence." 

Mr. Peters then gave the followtitg toast— 

JoHK QuiifOT Adams— The illustrious son of one ^ 

the most distinguished fou^ulers of our Independence. 

Himself a ripe Scholar— an enlightened Statesman^ 

and a devoted Patriot. 

Mr. Rawlb then rose and said, "on entering this rooai 
I have been, although myaelf » guest, desired to f«ad 
to you the letter from the Right Rev. Braaor Wnm* 
declining the invitation sent to. him, and tranamitthMr 

a toast. ^ 

This request was grateful, and the eomplianee widi 
It cheerful. 

The presence of this dignified ami amiable rninv 
would have added to the lustre which is shed upan the 
evening by the company of so many distinguished and 
valued strangers. They would have seen hi hitt a mm 
of whom all have heard, and whom all have faeaM •f 
only in themost kind and respectlol accents; OM to 
whom lengthened life has been marked by lengtbeMetf 
usefulness; one on whose mind tnne has beefi vnahfe 
to commit its usual ravages; whose purity ho temokt- 
tions have ever protended to polkite; whose ebaffteler 
envy has never ventured to aSsail. 

In an early stage of our revolutionary atni|»fe, Wh^ii 
peac5e and comfort, and property, »m1 life mefr were at 
stake, to unite in any form and any oiBce in Sust&hiiMp 
the groat conflict, evinced the principles and the ft^ 
ness of those who hazarded the issue. Tb invoke the 
Divine assistance was felt by Congress to he a ioletefi 
duty; and he whose fiinctions ezchided him f^«i ff/t 
field; and unfitted him for the cabinet, eouM but t^^ 
der his aid by the daily and public su|^catii»fis to th^ 
throne of grace. If resistance had proved imatailiiriK 
we may well suppose that there would hate beee hltls 
discrim'mation in punishment. But the possible eveiM 
was not shrunk fl-om. No human considerations liiipe. 
ded the patriotism, or impaired the piety of tbia et^. 
lent man. In the character of chaplain of the first CoW- 
gross, his duties were feariessly and faithfhily peHbrtt^. 
ed. The merit of these early exertions ought am tb 
be lost sight of in the fulness of respect and affeeUdU 
that now surrounds him. 

1 have to present a toast received from bim fb^ ^ie 
present occasion,roferringnot to the po1ith:al conduct of 
character of the great founder of ihe provi*ice,but lo OM 
feature of his early and constant principles which ihit- 
urally attracted the mind and received the approhitidte 
of one whose religious functions rendered the subftict 
peculiarly interesting to him, and whese own fit4itf 
views precisely accorded with what was here in Penn- 
sylvania first intreduced and established. WMIe olh- 
ers saw and admired the fbundation of those pHvictol^ 
of civil equaHty and permanent rights, up fo which Wtf 
perhaps be, not unfairly, traced many modem iiist(tti» 
tMhs of distinguished import, our venerable h^hew htk 
laid hn finger upon the solemn rocognitien of noro ffe. 
hgion,as the safe and genuine basts of hummrsoeietT 
and on the exclusion of all pretensions tb preserihe the 
modes of devotion, or control the meditations of the 
heart. The language, the very act of presentimr this 
toast IB sn exemplification of the eontinuance and of the 
extension of those principles. • 

Let it be noted and recorded, that «ne «f (be btflMil 
dignitiM|iea m the Episcopal Chm^h among us »Solek 
the acta of a member of the plainest and itoost hoiriUb 
sects we have, as a proper subject eTcomiiiettonuiOtt. 
assent, and applause. ^ "»wih 

After reading the letter of the Biahop hb toast was 
pronounced as foHows: 

by WiUiam Penn, m the first act of the first letffriMfra 



assembly of the ProvHiee of Penns^lvimla.'* 
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TRIAL OF FKTfcR R. BENNEtt, 
#br the Jbreti and ImpriscfMient efMr. BrandtM. 
This case wu brought to a close on Wednesday the 
9rth ult. 

Jud^e BALifviH charged the jury, that if they be- 
Cered the evidence* they tould not avoid the conclusion 
that process bad been sued out, and had been executed 
by the \defendfent upon Mr. Brandis, who could neither 
ware nor loose bis privileget that the defendant had ar* 
^ttted and imprisoned him; that the warrant itself was 
tii>w before the court ami jury, and that it had been re- 
turned by the defendant as executed; that the whole 
scene between Mr. Brandis and Mr. Benner was an as- 
sertion by the fbrmer of his privitege and his exemption 
from arrest; that the certiflcatn from tht Secretary of 
State, of the recognition by that department of Mr. 
Brindls as a public mihiater, wafe sufncient leg^l evi- 
denee^ jost such evidence ak iRU) always h«relbre been 
received by our bourt^, that he had been authorised 
and rebeived by <hc President; that the power of re- 
tef>tion was not divfsabltf, behg vested exclusive^ in 
ttit Prbsident; but that the act of the state depart^ieM 
Vlto thb act oflhe President^ the Secretary being tbe 
Mfhorlsed agent of th^ tedcutiyb for such purposed; 
tlQft tlib President had no seial of office^ tnd his cer- 
fifibat^ withoat m seal ^ouldbot b^ received as etidtwee 
and th^refoite that the Mate department was the pfopet 
^ntfor giting a certificate, undef hs seal of the au- 
tMriz*tion *nd r^cfcptton of a public minister The 
e#<irt ^as urtequiiocaliy of the opinion, that Mr. Bran- 
dkwaia public niini^ter, authorised rind received as 
l«tfh by the President of the United States. These 
pdiittons wete ably enforced and illustrated by Judge 
BiUlwin. A public ininister was not subject to the 
jurudiation of theUws of the oountry to which hcwaa 
^sent. Hti priTilege, was not « personal privilege, and 
be co'uld not, thereToYe, waiVe or lose by his own 
act a privilege iiot bis own, but that of his sovereign. — 
The giving of bail by Mr. Brandis for his re-appear- 
anCb at the ofRce of the m%»^ralie was not a waiver, 
but^ hieasilre to saVe'hihi fpom being sent to jail. The 
defen^nt, tfttie evidenee Vere to be believed, was 
aware from the bcginrtinft t6 the end of the transaction, 
tb«t "Hfr. firandls was privileged. The conduct of Mr. 
^nindik, whitevet it might hkv* been, coutd not change 
the chbracter not* the illegMity of ktfi afreit. Judges 
Baldwhi said, attached as he wa^ to Pkiladelphta, id- 
mml dfit of its citizen^ as \\k Wa^ as a Pennsylvaniain, 
k^-was sorry tb say th^ neaHy all the caaea of yiolenoe 
^ foreign nlinlst^ra in this oountiV had dbalirred here^ 
Tbisistheihoreio be reg^ette<( as Philadelphia waa 
distinguished for Its morality, foi* its obedience to the 
laws, And for evet-y other vntte. He Iboug^tthat the 
wcrdict in this casfe should be such as to prevent a r^pe- 
thhm df thel outra^^s. He reminded the jury, that 
(hey were settling the law, not for tbts poor yotmg man 
only, but for their own minhiters in Europe, in AfHca,in 
South America, The very predicament into which 
this young man had been brought, might await their 
oWh ministers abroad. HoW could peace between na* 
tions be oreserved without a strict reciprocal observ- 
ance of the sanctity of their diplomatic representatives? 
Mow itronid the jury like to see an American minister 
dragged before an alderman in London? What Ameri- 
can wouldhave been willing to go abroad as minister, 
if he were to be tried by the law of Algiers, Or any oth- 
er barbarian power? Such had been the sacred light 
in which the whole civilized and uncivilised ^orld had 
▼iewed the law of nations, that there had InfeVerbeen 
any contemner of the christian religion so vile as not to 
respect that law. The present was a little case: But it 
had almoat always happened, that the violation of great 
piinciplea had cbmtnenc^d hi little clises. Gr^at Bri- 
ton had laid a tax of one penny a pound on tea consu* 
med in this country. Tbfs had produced the revolution 
because it was a tax imposed upon us without our con- 
sent, and "by afiarllttment In Irhich t^e were not repre- 



sented. Now, we paid sixty cents on tea, and thtt6 
was no oomplamt. The present was not the cause of 
Mr. Brandia or Mr. Benner: It was the cause of na- 
tions: It was a national concern. If the defendant 
were acquitted, the ministers of other nathms might be 
withdrawn from our country; we might be put out of 
the pale of nations; or all the evils of war might be 
visited upon us. The learned judge alluded to the 
hit of Algiers. The Dey had affronted the French 
consul, he had slapped him in the face; and all Europe 
had agreed that Algicra should be stricken from the 
map of nations. The Dey was now a wretched wan* 
derer upon the face of the earth. As to the punish- 
ment in the case i of the defendant, it mtgt be thr^ 
years or one day's imprisonment. The fine might be 
high or low, according to the evidence and eireumitan^ 
ceS of the case. The court had no unkind feelings^ bat 
on the contrary, the kindest, towards the defendant.—^ 
But they were anxious that the law of the land should 
once for all, be settled on this subjett and that an end 
should be )}ut to these cases. 

Ilr. iHotBsoLL laid, that from the nature of the 
charge, he felt it tabe bis duty, fo mere the court to 
insbuct they jury, that they were the judgea ofthe Itfti 
as ofthe fabtfi, in this case. 

ludge Balswiit observed that the motidn %m ne# 
Afe^nexpected to him; but he could have no hesitadon 
in titating that in civil caaes, the jury were to deol^ on 
the facts, and the court on the law; that if, in such bases, 
a jury rendered an Dlegal verdict, the court fhig^bt or^ 
der new trials, ad infimtumt as long as the ille||al tetv 
didt should continue to be rendered; but that in bfhnft^ 
nal cases, the law and the practice had been difTerent. 
The jury had the physical power, be might tAiy th6 
right, to judge of law and fhct, and the court could' nnt 
perhaps grant a new trial. In the present case, he 
might say, that iflhey acquitted the defendant, the 
court could not, indeed, consistently with the constitu- 
tion, grant a new trial. But he warned the jury not to 
make the law for themsetvea; not to disregard the hw, 
which had been so well settled by the courts, by this 
very court, in cases like the present. 

The jury retired, and after some time, returned with 
a verdict of gnity on the second count ofthe indictment 
changing the defendant with the arrest and imprison- 
ment oTMr. Brandis, a piiblip minister. They recom- 
mended the defendant to the mercy ofthe court: 



MXL OF HfORTALinr in PHtiLABBLPHlA. 
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Abscess 
A-neurisrn 
Apoplexy 
Atrophy 
Bronchitis 
Bums 
Cancer 
Casualties 
Catarrh 
Cholic 

Chorea sancti viti • 
Childbed 

Consumption of kings 
Convulsions 
Diarrhoea 
Debility 

Disease of the head 
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Bropsy 

ofbrMst - 

brain 
Drowned 
Drunkenness 
Dysentery 
B^ndpsy 
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CKorxna 



Erysipekks 
Fe?ep 

Bilious 
Interinittent 
Nervous 
Hectic 
Puerperal 
Remittent 
Sorlet 
Typhus 
Found dead 
Gangrene 
Gqosbot wound 
Uomorrhage 
Hives 

Hooping Cough 
InA^mation oOowels 
Brain 
Breast 
Lungs 
Liver 
Stomach 
Peritonoeum 
Jaundice 
Locked Jaw 
Mania' a potu 
Mortification 
Old Age 
Palsey . 
Small Pox 
Still Born 
Stone 
Sudden 
Syphilis 
Tumors 
Unknown 
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5 
10 
5 
3 
1 
1 
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6 
2 
6 
5 
1 
1 
8 
5 
3 
5 
5 
2 
18 
3 
8 
2 
1 
3 
6 

3 
4 
3 
23 
1 
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From 2d to 9th 
9th to 16th 
16th to 23d 
23d to 30th 
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156 154 
Of whom were whites 269, blacks 41. 
Males 164, Females 144, Boys 86, Girls 68» —From 
Almshouse, 23 Of the following ages: 





Under 1, 


91 




Between 40 and 50, 


23 


Between 1 and 2, 


30 . 




50 and 60, 


20 




2 and 5, 


14 




60 and 70, 


10 




5 and 10, 


8 1 




70 and 80, 


11 




10 and 15, 


4 




80 and 90, 


7 




15 and 20, 


7 




90 and 100. 
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20 and 30, 


35 
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30 and 40, 


47 
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Thermotneter for October^ 


la'^O. 






Ist, 


5a 66 


67 17th. 


57 


68 
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2d, 


60 68 


70 18th, 


53 
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54 


3d, 


59 67 


68 


19th, 
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4th, 


53 61 
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5th| 


57 66 
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49 


55 


56 


6th« 


62 67" 
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7th, 


57 62 
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8th. 


53 59 


58 
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9th. 


54 55 
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66 72 
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56 63 
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30th, 
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63 61 


59 


31st, 
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51 59 
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1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 



71 83 

91 85 

104 89 

131 107 

51 42 



66 

85 

105 



45 
47 
64 



97 95 
86 60 
95 75 



154 

176 
193 
238 
93 
111 
132 
169 
192 
146 
169 I 



1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 



178 

175 

231 

235 

192 

126 

230 

216 

195 

141 

156 



133 
121 
123 
222 
122 
123 
167 
149 
195 
155 
154 
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Where from. 
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England, 

Br. East Indies, 

Br. Ame. Colonies^ 

Holland, 

Hanse Towns, 

South America* 

Spain, 

Spanish Europ. Ports 

on Med. 
Cuha. 

Other Spa, W.Indies, 
Danish West Indies^ 
France, 
Hayti, 
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Imoard Coastwis e — 57 vesaeb — Tonne^e, 5037 
OtOward^For Odober, 1830. 
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Where to. 
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England, 
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British E. Indies, 
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Br. Ame. Colonies, 
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Madeira, 
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Africa, 
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South America, 
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Sw. West. Indies, 








1 


- 


2S9 


Brazils, 
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Cubsy 






4 


1 


9U 


Danish West Indies, 


1 




3 






m 


Hayti, 






J 


1 




i« 




4 




18 


9 


1 5«S« 



Outward CoaatwUe—l^S'veiteit^lhmu^^ 12;875. 



Deaths in October from 1807 to 1830 inclusive. 

M, CA. TUfl/. I Yeara, Ad. Ch,. TUaL 
^ 108 54 1^ 1819 103 139 242 



Dividends. — ^The following dividends kave bees ds^ 
clared by the undermentioned banks and turnpike 
companies, for the last six months — 

« 

Kensington, 

South wark, 

Bank of the Northern Liberties, 

Penn Township, 

Mechanics, 

Schuylkill, 

Farmers and Mechanics, 

Commercial, 

Philadelphia, 

York Bank, 

Cheltenham & Willow Grove Turnpike com- 
pany, 3 

Chesnut Hill and Spring H oqse Turnpike 
company, 2 

Frankford & Bristol Turnpike road company 1^ 

Germantown & Perkiomen turnpike compj. 1} 



5 

S 
5 

H 

3* 

n 

4 
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DEIiiiWARE BREAKWATER. 

The Delaware Breakwater is situated at the entrance 
into the bay of Delaware, near Cape Henlopen. 1 he 
anchorage eronnd, or roadstead, is formed >y a cove in 
the sourtiern shore, directly west of the cape and the 
fleawat4 end of an extensive shoal called iheshearsf the 
tail of which makes out from the shore about five miles 
up the bar, near the mouth of Broadkill creek, from 
whence it extends eastward, and terminates at a point 
about two miles to the northward of the shore at the 
cane. The Breakwater consists of an insuUted dike or 
wall of atone, the transversal section of which is a tra- 
pezium, the base resting on the bottom, whilst the sum- 
mit line forms the top ot the work. The other sides re- 
nresent the inner and outer slopes of the work, that I o 
the seaward being much greater than the other. The in- 
ward slope is 45 deg. ; the lop is horizontal 22 feet in 
breadth 8c raised 5 J ft above the highest spring tide; the 
outward Or set slope is 39 feet in altitude, upon a base 
pf I05j feet; both these dimensions being measured in 
relation to a horizontal plane passing by a pohit 27 feet 
below the lowest spring tide. The base bears to the 
•liitude nearly tiie same ratio as ttmilar lines in the 
profiles of the Cherbourg and Plymouth breakwaters. 
The opening or entrance from the ocean is 650 yards in 
width between the north point of the cape and the east 
end of the breakwater. At this entrance, the harbour 
will be accessible during all win^coming from the sea. 
—The dike is formed in a'straighrline from E. S. fi- to 
W.N. W.j 1200 yards is the length of this porticm of 
the work, which is destined to serve the i)urpo«es of a 
breakwater. At the distance of 350 yards from the 
upper or western end of the breakwater (which space 
forms the upper entrance,) a similar dike, of 500 yards 
in length, is projected in a direct line, W. by S. J S. , 
forming an angle af 146*> 15' with the breikwater. 

This work is designed more particularly as an ice- 
breaker. The whole length of the two dikes above de- 
•cribed, which are now partly commenced, will be 
irOO yards; they will contain, when finished, 900,000 
cubic yards of stone, composed of pieces of basaltic 
rock and granite, weighing from a quarter of a ton to 
three tons and upwards. The depth of water at low 
tide, is from four to six fathoms throughout the harbor, 
which will be formed by these works and the cove of 
the southern shore, and which is calculated to afford a 
perfect shelter over a space or water surface of seven 
tenths of a square mile. The great objects to be gained 
by the consttuction of an artificial harbour in this road- 
ttoad are^ to shelter vessels from the action of waves 
caused by the winds blowing from the E. to the N. W. 
round by the N., and also to protect them against inju- 
rici arising from floating ice descending the bay fi'om 
the N. W.^Eneyclopad'O Amentxma, 

' ■• 
RAIL-ROAD MEETING. 

At a numerous and respectable meeting of the in- 
habiUnts of Philadelphia, Germantown, Mount-Airy, 
Chesnut-Hill, Floirrtown, Whitemarsh, Plymouth, and 
Norristown, held pursuant to public notice, on Satur- 
day, the 13th instant, at the house of Mr. Maton, at 
Cr^haiD, to take into consideration the expediency of 
the construction of a Rail-Road from Philadelphia to 
Norristown, to run on the east side of Germantown, or 
the most eligible route — 

REUBEN HAINES was called to the chair, and 

B. Cbbw, Jr. appointed secretary* 

The object of the meeting having been fully discussed, 
it was on motion, unanimously 

Resolved, That this meeting deem it expedient that 
A Rail*Road be constructed firom Philadelphia to Nor- 
natown, passing along the east side of the village of 
Germantown. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to carry 
into effect th^ objects of this meeting. That the com- 
mittto shall collect funds to dtfny the expenses of a 



survey of the route of the said Rail-Road — and that the 
committee shall have power to fill all vacancies that 
may occur in said committee. 

The following persons were elected to compose the 
committee: — Peter Dager, Joseph Thomas, Esq. Col. 
A. L. Roumfort, Thomas R. Fisher, Edward H. Bon- 
sail, Charles M. Pastorius, Gapt. Daniel Davis, Erasmus 
jr Pierce, Esq. Col. John G. Watmough, Daniel Uitncr, 
Samuel Maulsby, Reuben J^aines, and B. Chew, Jr. 

Resolved, That these proceedings, signed by the 
chairman and secretary, be published in the newspa- 
pers of Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norristown. 

REUBEN HAINES, Chairmaru 

B. Chxw, Jr. Secretary. 



In a note, by the editors of the United States Gazette 
refering to the ancient village of Ephrata, situated 
in Lancastar county, in this state, the fact is noted 
that **one of the first Printing Presses introduced 
into the state," was located in that village. As a small 
item of history connected with our profession we 
have to add, that the identical press in question, be* 
come the property of the editor of this paper in 1804. — 
He caused the woodwork to be renewed, and removed 
it to Meadville in the fall of that year. It was the^f 
printing press introduced into this state, north west of 
the Allegiieny river, and from which, the ,/Srt/ sheet is- 
sued in this region. All the eontinenial money ^ issued 
by congress, while in session at Lancaster and York, 
during the revolutionary war, was struck upon it. This 
relique of antiquity is now, we believe, the property of 
Mr. Purviance, of the neighboring county of Warren, 
and frem which the Uhion^ a very respectable sheet is 
issued — Long may it continue to administer to the wel- 
fare, prosperity, and happiness of the Union, — Crmo* 
ford Messenger. 
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[NOTBXIII 



Acoording to Fahrenheit, in the sliade, the tempera 
tiure of the weather at Maucli-Ghank was as follows, du- 
ring the time sp^fied. 
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Between Sh7, A. M. 1341 is the'number of degrees 
of the Thermometer during the month. 
Bats 
1341-r31--43-f Between 5 and 7, A. M. 
18854-31—664- At Noon. 
1797.^31 » 584- At Sunset 
- — Pats. 
161-^3 -^3+ Arerage, 
Quantity of Rain that fel^. 2.71 



The WtaihcTf Canals &e.*-For aereral #eeks past 
the weather at this place has been unusuaUy mild, and 
for the most part, dry» which has been verv flivourable 
to tl^e completion of the two canal locks, the coal land- 
ings, and other improvements which h^ve for sometime 
occupied the attention of the company, and interrupt- 
ed the coal trade of t^i< place. 

On the morning of the third inst. we had a presenti- 
ment of the approaching winder in a heavy foil of rain, 
which continued at intervals through the day, but 
changed in the evening' to a liligbt flurry of snow— the 
first we hazd seet) this season. The quantity of snow 
which fell in this village waa not^ulHcvEnt to whiten 
the streets^ but at the submit hill coal mines, and for 
some distunce down the Ifauch Chunk mountain in the 
dircctipo to M^e Lehighb the de]3tb was nearly two inch- 
es, and w#s sufl^cieiit on the Kail Road to 9topthe load- 
ed wagons in their descent to the lan()ing and detain 
them until it was dissolved by the warmth and moisture 
of the atmosphere- The wenther has now. becoipe fet* 
tied and mild.— The water hfts been let into the caual, 
and the regular coal hti^ioqas again resumed. Should 
the fkvoraole weather continue as in fbrmer seasons, 
from 10 to 15,0QO tons of coat wlllyet be sent to market 
by the Lehigh Coal Company, before the naviption 
ciaati.'^Mmisk Chunk Courier. 



Bemarkabk.—l^ouT brothers ,were iH^sent in this 
Borough last week, the youngest of whom is 71 vein 
of age. The three oldest reside in Berks, an^lhe 
youngest in Columbia county. 1 his informatiom wm 
received from a gentle ouui who was in their con^psnj.— 
Heading Chromck. 

In the new room of the United States District Court, 
an elegmit marble slab has been placed in the rear of 
the bench, to the memory of the Ute presiding: Judge, 
bearing the following record: — 

Tms T4BLYX ]ixcoao9 

the aflTection and respect 

of the Members of the Philadelphia Bar, for 

BUSHROD WASHINGTON, 

an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 

United States: 

alike distinguished 

for simplicity of manners, 

and purity of heart; 

fearless, digniiied, and enlightened as a judge; 

BO influence or interest 

could bend his integrity or 

bias bis judgment 

a zealous patriot and a pious christian* 

He died in Philadelphia 

on the 26th of November, A. D. 1829, 

leaving tp Jiis professional brethren, 

-s spotless fa(ne; 

and to his country, 

the learning, labour and wisdom 

of a long judicial life* 

From a parcel of Qhesnuts that were for sale in our 
nMrket this morning, we fleeted sto; which weighed 
five oz* and a half. They ^ere the produce of a trie 
near Holmesburg, which we understand fro^ the pro- 
prietor, had been planted by Gen. Washington. The 
six, we selected are for a triend in Chester cQUQtf, 
who will no doubt see this gigantic species pronsgated 
in his neighbourhood. The taste of these Chmets \n 
their raw state, is not pleasant. When voaated, the| m^i 
we are told very ^^eable to the palate. — JPbil to* 

TH£ RBGISTBR 
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We ihvite the atlention g^ our veadera tQ the copiM- 
nication of Mr. Anthony Hoiria. As there ate Ibw nm 
in the country so well acquaintf d as he with the M- 
lenbei^ Sjrstem of instruction, so there are few bet^r 
qualified to supermtend or contioyl a aemiiiatx mockelM 
upon that institution. The emplojrment of suitsble in- 
dividuals to conduct the agricultural department, we 
are satisfied, will secure to so ezeelleiit an mufertijqngi 
tl\e support of the liberal and discemip|^. 

Tbe annual report of the Pennsylvmiin CqlQiiis^jtMR 
Society^ published in the last namber of tile Hs gi i t c^ 
and which want of space prevented us tl^n from no- 
ticing, presents an encouraging view of the tqpccip 
which hM^ready attended y» lahttm, iMd of vhKl my 
be accompliahed in ftiture by sn adenuete tnereaseof 
its funds. As the plan is proved to be prompttye ofei^u^ 
cipntion, ^ ito tende^oy i^ to refa9i^ lihe^^^ 3Jif» 
from the country te a region where they oan ei^eF ^ 
hlesatngf of freedom and equality, it atren|^y MV* 
mends itself to the munificence of the phllui|th|^j6 f/A 
benevolent, Knl^^^gfd mei^nt ^vould ^naasp f cpymiMP^ 
sumte extension. of the the aociety's usditlnem* 
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From the Pemb. Mss, 

RSPOBT OF THE 

COUNCIL TO GOVERNOR DENNY 

On the Orowids qfthe Indiana ComplauUs, 

To the Honourable William Denny, Esq. Lieutenant 
GoTernor and Commander in Chief of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and Counties of Newcastle, Kent, and 
Sussex, upon Delaware. 

The Report of the Committee of the Council appoint- 
ed to inquire into the complaints of the Indiana at the 
Treaty at Easton the eightli day of November, 1766, 
Moff itpkaaeymtr Honour { 

Agreeable to the order of Council appointing us a 
Committee to inquire into tlie pretended causes assign- 
ed by the Indians at the said Treaty, for their striking 
the English, and destroying so many of our back inhab- 
itants, and their complaints of injustice » said to be done 
them by the Proprietaries in some of their Indian pur- 
cJiaaes; We have carefully looked into and consider- 
ed the same, and aUo the Proprietaries Deeds for their 
«everal Indian purchases, from the first settlement of 
the Province down to this time; with other the instru- 
ments, Books, Papers and Evidences which could fur- 
nish us with any lights in the affair. 

We conceive the substance of Teedyuscung's Charge 
and Complaints (made on behalf of the Delaware In- 
dians &c. at the said Treaty) may be reduced to thete 
fire heads. 

1st, That the ground he then stood on (the land on 
the Forks of Delaware) was his land and inheritance, 
and was taken from him by fraud; and when he said 
tbit groand, he meant all the land between Tohicon 
Creek and Wyomink. 

3nd. Being called on to explain what he meant by 
fraud he answered, that whep a man had liberty to pur- 
chase land, and he took an Indian Deed for it and then 
die% after his death hia children forge a Deed like the 
true one with tl^e same Indian names to if, whereby 
they take land from the Indians, which they nercr sold* 
Thisisfraud. 

Sd. That when one King has land beyond the rirer, 
and another King has land on this side, both bounded 
by mers, mountains and springs which cannot be mov- 
ed, and the Proprietaries greedy to purchase lands buv 
of one ISMf what belongs to the other, this is also frauo. 
4th. Bemg ssked if he had been used in tliis man- 
ner^ he answered, yea, I have been served so in this 
Province. AH the land from Tohicon over the great 
mountains to Wyomink has been taken from me by fraud, 
for when 1 agreed to sell the land to the eld Proprieta- 
ly by the course of the river, the voung Proprietaries 
dune and got it run out by a straight line by the Com- 
pem and bv that means took in double the quantity in- 
tended to be sold. 

5th. That the Indians had been ill treatad by the out 
a u t tkri in being refused the liberty of ontting fire wood, 
nod molested in their hunting* 

In answer to which charges, we observe in genend* 
tlmt upon a diligent inspeotion and ezaroinatien of all 
tl» Proprietaries Deeds for their several Indian pur- 
ohaief, and of other original instruments and papers 
relathig thereto or authentic copies of them, and also 
of the Council Books, and other Minutes and Eviden- 
ce* on the stthjecti we find that all the Proprietaries 
Vou VI. 43, 



transactions with the Indians more especially in theF 
purchases have been always managed with great jus- 
tice, candour, and fairness, and that all imaginable cau- 
tion and care were constantly taken by the proprieta- 
ries and their agents, to have all their bargains and 
dealings with the Indians clearly explained to them by 
Interpreters, either ef their own choosing or with whom 
they were well acquainted, and in whom they had an 
entire confidence. And that when the agreements 
were so explained and fully understood by the Indians, 
the same care and caution were used with respect to 
the Deeds, which were always well interpreted and ex- 
plained to them and then executed by the Indians in 
the most solemn and public manner, and witnessed by 
persons of undoubted character and veracity. And not 
content with having one deed for each purchfise, we 
find the Proprietaries got many of them ratified and 
confirmed by the proper Indian owners of the land or 
their own successors over and oyer by subsequent Deeds 
executed in the same solemn and public manner. 

And with respect to the consideration or value paid 
for the E^eral purchases, which Tedyuscung says was 
sometinKs but trifling and not sufficient, we are of opin- 
ion that considering it is the settling, cultivation and 
improvement of those lands (which at the time of the 
purchase from the Indians were all a wild^ness) tliat 
principally make their value, we cannot but think that 
the consideration or value paid by the Proprietaries on 
those purchases was reasonable, and as we believe al- 
ways at least equal to and generally much exceeded 
the consideration paid by the neighbouring provinces 
on their purchases from the Indians; and ajgreat part 
was generally paid in cash and the rest chiefly in valu- 
able woolen and linen.Indian goods, and such parts as 
were not so paid, were laid out in the purchase of oth- 
er commodities equally suitable and agreeable to the 
Indians. 

Note. The consideration in the Deed of Release dat- 
ed the ITlbseptember^ 1718 [from the Delaware Chteh 
for all the lands between the river Delaware and 8us- 
<|uehannah, from Duck Creek to the Mountains on this 
side Lehigh] is small, but that Deed was only a kind of 
Quit Claim for the Unds which had been sold and fully 
paid for. 

QIj' See printed copies of Indian Treaties in J une 1 728, 
in which, (p. 12 and 13) a copy of this deed is insetted, 
with a full acknowledgement by Sassoonan and Ope- 
kassett, two of the parties to it and the other Indians 
then present of its being rcneral and fair and that they 
had been paid for all the lands therein mentioned. (No. 
20.) 

Before we enter upon a particular answer to this 
charge against the Proprietaries^ we think it necessaigr 
to premise and observe, that the Indians being utterly 
unacquainted with reading and writings keep no records 
of the sales of land or other transactions, ana thuit therf- 
fore their knowledge of what their ancestors did being 
only traditional is imperfect and often very erroneousi 
a most glaring instance of which appears in the present 
complaints against the proprietaries in their ignorance 
(if real) with respect to the purchase made of their an- 
cestors by the old proprietor Mr. Penn of the Isnd in 
and near the Forks of Debware, to which they now 
pretend to set up this claim though it was actually and 
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fatrly toM by the IiWlians owners thereof so \nng sg^ as 
the year 1686, as we expect fully to make appear to 
your honour, and then the whole of the said charf^e a- 
l^ainst the proprietaries will be fully tnswered and con- 
futed, for as to such part of the complaint as may be 
thougpht to affect or extend to the Proprietaries pur- 
chases in general, we think they are fully answered by 
our foregoing general obser^'ations of all the Proprieta- 
ries purchases appearing fair and just and presuming that 
general charges can be no otherwise answered, than by 
general answers. 

1*0 proceed then with our particular answer we learn 
from ancient books and niinates found among the Pro- 
prietaries Deeds and papers relating to the transactions 
of those times, (extracts or copies whereof are hereto an- 
nexefl) that the purchase of the land in the Forks of 
Delaware, &c. was made in the absence of the old Pro- 
prietor by Capt. Thomas Holme his Surveyor General 
and principal agent for land affairs, and one ofthe Pro- r 
vincial Council, for a full and large consideration of I 
cash and valuable goods; and that the original Deed f 
which was dated the 28th August, 1686, was executed • 
and delivered to him for the use ofthe Proprietor and ( 
a copy thereof soon after sent by him to the Proprietor | 
in England. The original of that deed we understand I 
is lost, but the said ancient copy being preserved aud 
found amongst the Proprietai-ys old papers in England, 
and brought over here by Mr. Thomas Penn in 1732 as 
appears by a letter of his to the Secretary which we 
have seen, and being proved to be the hand writing of 
Mr. Thomas Lehnman, then a noted Clerk in the Sec- 
retary and Land offices, (who died in the year 1687) 
and in whose hand many of the Warrants, Entries and 
Papers of those times in both the said offices, appear to 
be wrote; and the said copy being indorsed*^ the said 
Capt. Holme himself and attended with otheF corrobo- 
rating circumstances and proofs, particularly some en- 
tries in an ancient diary of William Markham, Esq. 
(somo timo Secretary and afterwards Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the said province and one ofthe Provincial 
Council) which mention the said Mr. Mirkbam and 
Captain Holme treating with the said Delaware Indians 
fbr the purchase ofthe said lands in the Forks, just be- 
fore the date of the said Deed of the 28th of Augfust 
1686. These reasons joined to the proofs hereto annex- 
ed, (to which we refer your Honour) induces us to look 
upon the said ancient copv of the said original lost 
Deed, to be as authentick m law, and as much to be 
regarded as the said original itself. Betides we find 
^hat the purchase in 1686 was allowed to be fair by the 
Delaware Indians themselves, at a treaty •jeld on pur- 
pose to settle the dispute between them,%d the pro- 
prietaries abont these lands at Philadelphia, in Augfust, 
1737 when they signed a deed of confirmation for the 
same, and the proprietaries out of their generosity and 
in compassidn to the Indians poverty, (and not as any 
further consideration as appears in Mr. Allen's part of 
the annexed affidavit No. 10.) then made those Indians 
pi handsome present of g^»ods.* 

The sftid copy thus appearing to us to be gfemiine, 
ikir, anciently wrote and by the proper persons, whose 
business it was to write and transmit it to the old Pro* 
prietor; we therefore cannot but impute the said Tedy- 
liscung's makin|^ that base charge of Forgfery against 
• the proprietors, (for which we suppose this copy being 
offered instead of an original Deed was the sole foundaf 

* If the Indians, who as we observed before are so 
▼ery ignorant and illiterate; could be supposed capable 
of distinguishing between a copy and an original writ- 
ing, we think that if they had thought it false or forged, 
they would have spoke of it when this copy was for 
want of an original, as we imag^inr, shown and explained 
to thefai lit the said treaty at Philadelphia in August, 
1737; and not bave declared themselves fully satisfied 
therewith, and expressed in the Minute of that Treafy 
(whereof « copy -is hereto annexed with the Affidavit 
Wo. IQ. 



tion) to the malicious suggestions, and nMinagement of 
some wicked people, enemies to the proprietaries, who 
had come to the knowledge of that <irCumstanoe ofthe 
said Deed's being lost, and that there was nothing but 
a copy of it now to be found, which they w«uld have 
it believed was a foij^ed one, being ignorant that the 
truth and fairness of the said copy could be so well 
proved; and perhaps it would not be unjust inu% if we 
wero to impute it to some of those busy forward people^ 
who in disregard of the express injunctions of bis M^ 
jesty's Ministers against it, and your Honour's rq>eattd 
notices thereof served on them, would nevertheless ap- 
pear in such crowds at all the late Indian Treaties, and 
there show themselves so bu^y and active in the man- 
agement and support of the Indiana in these comphunta 
against the proprietaries. 

Presuming then that the cbargfe of Forgery mention- 
ed in our second head ofthe Indian's Complaints is fiiU 
ly answered, and that by the said proofs ofthe genuine- 
ness ofthe said copy, and by the md Deed of Confirm- 
ation of that purchase of the said disputed Innds, the 
proprietaries title thereto from the Indians appeanto be 
good and fair; we shall now (after referring your Honour 
for the description ofthe land granted by the said deed 
in 1686 and Confirmation deed in 1737 which is in the 
same words in both, to the hereto annexed copies No. 1 
& 3) go on to state and answer the several objections to 
which thesaid deeds for that purchase may be thought 
liable. 
The principal objections we coneeive are, 
1st. That blanks are left for the course and distance 
of the Southerly side line of the tract granted, and for 
the head line, which being so left blank the one and 
half days walk could not tufficientljr iupply and cure 
that defect in the Deed. 

2nd . If it could, yet that the one and half days journey 
required and directed by the Deeds to be gone for ss- 
oertaining those lines, was notfiiirly perfbrmedby Testes 
and Marshall in 1737, for the reasons the Indians gave as 
mentioned m MarshalPs Affiidavit, viz. 

That instead of beginning at Wrightstown and going 
back into the woods a Northwesterly course as they 
did) they should have gone along by the courses ofthe 
river Delaware or the nearest path to it. 

That they walked too fast and should not have kept 
walking constantly, but have frequently stopped m 
smoak a pipe &c. 

And that the length of the walk waa onreaMBshk 
and extravagant. 

In answer to m'hich objecfiont we beg leave to ob- 
serve, that in the month next after the date of the said 
Confirmation Deed and in pursuance of the agreeneat 
therein specified, the said one and a half days walk 
was regularly performed in the pretence of Mr. Eaat- 
bum the then Surveyor General, since deceased and 
Mr. Timothy Smith the then High SherifiT of Bucks 
County, in which those lands lay, who were appointed 
hf and on the part of the iiroprietartea toaupeiintend 
and see the same fairiy penbrbied with Mr. ScuN and 
divers other persons and of some Delaware Indbns sp- 
pointed by their Chiefs fbr that purposei and after the 
same had been fairly perfbrmed as set forth in the here- 
to annexed aflMavits of Bdward MarshaM the surrivsr 
ofthe walkers, Mr. Scull the present Surveyor genevi, 
the said Mr. Smith and sevend others present thereat; 
(to which we refer your Honour for the fMUtieulart •• 
bout the said walk) the said Mr. Eastbum laid down 
the Timet, oourse, begfnning and end of the nid walk 
In afiMT map, wrhioh he drew of the contiguooa hmdib 
&o. in order to ascertain and oomplete the extent and 
deeoription of the said disputed land in the parts fbr 
which blanks had been lefV, until the laid one and h^ 
days joomey should be performedt and the iaid ttep 
waa acoordinifly lodged in, and is now feand with the 
proprietaries IndUn Deeds as memioiied in the herttn 
annexed Affidavit, No. 10. 



NoTi. Though the said Marahall, -Sculf^ Smith| 9^ 
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But perbftpt it may be objected tbat Ur. Eastburn 
took nore liberty in making his map than he was war- 
ranted to do by the said Deeds for that purcliase in 
making the bead line to run at right angles with the 
line or course of the walk; to obviate and answer which 
objection^ and also those against the place of beginning 
the walk and course of it £c. we observe, that alter the 
description in the deed has carried the boundary line 
of this purchase from the Spruce tree away to the White 
Oak marked P. and so Westward to the Neshaminy 
Creek» (being so far the line of the contiguous purchase 
in 1683) it goes on thus, from which said line, the said 
tract hereby granted does extend itself **back into the 
woods as far as a man can go in one day and a half, and 
bounded on the Westerly side with the Creek called 
Neahameny or the roost Westerly branch thereof, so 
far as the said branch does extend and from thence by a 
line (blank in the deed but as we construe it to run par* 

differ in their evidence in some not very material cir- 
cumstances, except that of the Indians expressing their 
diasatisftiction to the walk at the time as mentioned by 
oue or two of the witnesses, but contradicted by much 
tke greater part, particularly by those who we think 
most worthy of credit, yet they all agree that the walk 
waa fairly |>erformed in eighteen hours with the neces- 
sary intermissions only of one nights rest and meal 
times; and being greatly surprised that these affidavits 
of so many of the principal persons present at the walk, 
ahpuld be so diametrically opposite and contradictory 
to the report of the four principal Commissioners, who 
attended your Honour at the said IVeaiy at Easton, 
which we see subjoined to the Assembly's printed pub- 
lication of that Treaty, in which Iteport those Commis- 
sioners take upon them to assert **that the transaction of 
tbat walk was at that treaty universally given up as un- 
fiur and not to bo defended, even from< the accounts of 
some of our own people who were present at the walk- 
ing. And that even the Secretary, though he said he 
believed that satisfaction was afterwards made the In- 
dians, «nd that this was the only instance in which any 
fouodatiou of complaint had been given them, yet he 
allowed this to be unworthy of any government.'' We, 
after finishing^ the examinations of all the persons pre- 
sent at the said walk who we could learn were now to 
be hady desired the Secretary to inform us whether 
those or any other persons who were present at the 
walk were examined upon oath at the said treaty at 
l^ton, or on what else it was that those Commission- 
ers founded these positive assertions of theirs, that the 
said walk was then universally given up as unfair and not 
to be defended* when the direct contrary so clearly ap- 
peared to us by the affidavits of all the persons present 
at it, and whose testimony only was worth regarding. 
Tov which the Secretary answered, that none of those 
or any other persons were to his knowledge examined 
on oath or otherwise about the said walk at the said 
Treaty, but that some persons who dined there with 
the Governor taking upon them to speak of the unfair- 
ness of the walk with great positiveness and as a thing 
certain and allowed by all or most of those that were 
present at it, and particularizing many aggravating cir- 
curostaaces of the fraudulent and unjust performance 
of it, and throwing out some insinuations and reflections 
against the proprietaries, as if they were privy to it, he 
believes he might say if those things were true, such a 
procedure was unworthy of any government, but avers 
tbat he npX being concerned in the proprietaries affairs 
tiU after that transaction was an absolute strangei^to 
it, and that any thing he might say about the proprieta- 
ries making the Indians satisfaction for jt, was not from 
any knowledge he had of the fact, (for th»jt he knew noth- 
ing at all about it) but merely from his opinion pMicir 
■trict regard for justice; and m short that though tnese 
gentlemen had in their said report pronounced so posi- 
tively about that affairt he believed it could only be 
founded upon the said table talk and loose hearsay, and 
that in hci they knew no more about it than he did. 



allel with and) to the utmost extent of the said one and 
a half days journey, and from thence by a line (blank 
in the Deed) to the aforesaid Delaware and from (hence 
down by the said several courses thereof to the first 
mentioned Spruce tree" the place of beginning. And 
in comparing and considering the several parts of the 
said description and that of the contiguous purchase in 
theaeouthwesterly side thereof between Neshameny and 
Pennapeck &c. made by four several deeds all dated 
23d June 1683, of which deeds wt have also annexed 
a copy. No. 11, we think it clearly appears that the. 
walk might consistently with the deed have begun at the 
end of the said line running westward from the said 
White Oak to where it strikes Neshameny, which would 
have been more in favour of the proprietaries than be- 
ginning it at Wrights Town, as it would have made tlie 
walk considerably shorteri and that the Southwesterly 
side line from the utmo6t extent of the most westerly 
branch of Neshameny* was to be parallel with the fK>urse 
of the walk, which according to the words of the deed 
was to be back into the woods as far as a man can go 
in one day and a' half. In order to understand and set- 
tle what course the Indians and proprietaries meant by 
those words (back into the woods) we had recourse to 
the other purchase deeds where we find those words 
frequently used to signify ur denote the line that was 
to run back into the country from or at right angles 
with the general course of that part of the river Dela« 
ware from Newcastle to the bend of the river above 
Pensbury, where the Delaware Indians then lived and 
where the new settlements and cleared lands were then 
encreasing and spreading each way from the city,which 
general course of the Delaware being from about north 
east to south west, a line at right angles from it back 
into the woods must consequently be northwesterly as 
it is expressly called in the deed for the purchase of the 
land between Dublin and Pennapecha creeks dated 
30th July 1685, a copy whereof is hereto annexed and 
marked No. 12, from whence it necessarily follows that 
the course of the said walk and of the southwesterly 
side line of this disputed purchase, from the utmost ex- 
tent of the most westerly Branch ofNeshamny, which 
was to be settled and determined by the course of the 
walk, must be northwesterly, as Mr. Easrburn has laid 
it down in his map, and exactly corresponds with the 
line of the next contiguous purchase on that side be- 
tween Neshameny and Pennypack. 

And then as the deed requires that the head or cross 
line shall go directly from the end of the said south* 
westerly side line and of the walk to the river Dekware 
in one line or course, as we understand it, we cannot 
but think as Mr. Eastburn said, that it is most rationable 
and equitable that the said head or cross line 8ho«kl 
run at right angles from the course of the walk and end 
of the south blester ly side line, that being the medium, 
and without favouring one side or the other, and eepe^ 
cially when it is considered that the Kit tatinny Moun- 
tains, are made the boundary of the proprietaries new 
purchase in 1749, in which Nutimus and another Deta^ 
ware Chief, also joined with the Six Nations, of the 
lands to the nortwestward of those mountains, which 
run near at right angles witj) the course of the walk, 
and therefore we conclude must be the most proper 
boundary of the said purchase in 1686, as well as that 
of the said now purchased tracts on the other side of 
those mountains. 

See copy of deed for purchase in 1749, No. 31. 
As to the Indians insisting that the walkers should 
have begun at and gone up along Delaware side, . we 
shall only add to what we have observed on that head be- 
fore, that the deed expressly says the finishing or clo- 
sing line of the description is down b^ the several 
couraes of Delaware to the place of begraning at the 
Spruce Tree, This may serve to show the ignorance 
of the Indians and the wickednett of those who put • 
them on making so unjust and groundless a eharge. 
And it appears to U9 equally absurd and ridiculoot 
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in the Indians to sty, that instead of its being a journey 
as far as a nuin can go in one day and a half as the deed 
expresses, it should only be an idle trifling walk such 
as a person would take who had little else in view but 
to spend the time in pleasnre, killing game, and every 
now and then sitting down to smoak bis pipe. And aa 
it was not to be such a wmlk, but a real day and a halPs 
journey, on an affair of so much iropurtance, as the Mk- 
tling the boundaries of so large a purchaae,aiid consider- 
ing that according to the natural construction of those 
words, *^ journey as far as a man can go in a dav and a 
half," the walkera were not strictly to be confined to 
walking tho' by the affidaviu of the dkid persona present, 
it apears they did. We think the length of the walk, 
especially stopping at the Kittatinny mountuna, where 
according to Mr. Thomas Penn's direction as mention* 
ed in Mr. Smith's deposition, and whereby the said pur- 
chase in 1749 that head line was fixed as aforesaid, it 
being only, as we are well informed, about forty seven 
miles from Wright's Town to those mountuna, was not 
at all extravagant or unreasonable and ought not to have 
been objected to, aa we find most of the deeds for the 
prior purchase, fix the northwestern boundary at two 
full days Journey with a horse from the river DeUiware. 
For answer to the third head of the complaint, and 
supposing it to allude as we apprehend it does, to the 
proprietaries purchases fi*om the Six Nation Indians, we 
find by several minutes of council (particularly the en- 
tries in the Council Journals, Book D, Folio 121, &c., a 
copy whereof is hereto annexed marked No. 13,) and 
other pi oofs, that the Delaware Indians had before the 
settlement of Pennsylvania been conquered by the Five 
(now Sil Nation Indians) and that they were and con- 
tinued ever since their tributaries and dependants, and 
were looked upon to have no right to sell any lands 
within tMs province by the said confederate Indians of 
the Six Nations, who therefore repeatedly forbad and 
cautioned the old proprietary and bis sons against pur. 
channg any landi from the Delaware Indians, and there* 
fore the old and present proprietaries not only took 
Deeds for all their lands bought of the Indians from 
the Delav»are, Susquehanna, Schuylkill and all other 
Indians who claimed the right of possession, as well 
particular chiefs and possessors of large tracts and dis- 
tricts,as the Sachems and heads of the several commu- 
nities of those Indians; and paid for many of the pur- 
chases two or three times over on ticking the Deeds of 
confirmation thereof but they also took deeds for many 
of their lands from the Six Nation Indians, that they 
might the better guard against any cavil with any of 
the Indians about those lands. 

We don't find that any of the proprietaiies Indian 
purchases were ever run out by a compass nor can we 
aprehend that it could be of any use in laying them out, 
as tbev aeem all to be described in the deoda by natural 
bounds, and therefore we are very much at a loss to im- 
deratand what Teedyuscung means by that part of his 
charge arainst the proprieuriei; (in our fourth head) 
wheKin he complains that when he (meaning we sup* 
poae the ancestors of the present Delaware Indians) 
had Agreed to sdl the land to the old proprietary by 
tbe course of the river, the apung proprietaries came 
and got it run out by a streight line, by the compass 
and by that meant took in double the quantity intend- 
ed to be sold. Unless he alludes to the circumstance 
of a compass being used in the going the said one and 
a half day*s walk, as mentioned in one or two of deposi- 
tiotis of the witnesses whom we examined about the 
walk, particularly Marshall, who says he carried a 
compass at the time of his going the walk. But be- 
sides his being contradicted m that circumstance by a1- 
nloat all the witnesses, we think it very improbable that 



sionforMarshairscanymgorunng a compasa for that 
in order to prevent the walkers losing themselvea and 
wandering out of the way when they quiUed the great 
road and old paths, the proprietaries agents had aome< 
time before going the walk tried the course and pf^ti- 
ously marked the trees to direct the walkera, where 
they were obliged by the course of the walk 1^ 1 ^^ 
the great road and old paths, which indeed at it appeaft 
by almost all the Evidence, was very little till they came 
near the Kittatinny mountains where they should have 
stopped as we have before observed. 

In the year 1740 and 1741 we find tfiat tbe said Nu- 
timvjs and aome others of the Delaware Indiana, (not- 
withstanding their said deed of confimation in Au guat 
1737 for the said purchsse of the said land in and Btmr 
the forks) made a complaint about the whke peoples 
settling these disputed lands, but did not make any ob- 
jection to, or so much as mention the said walk, pre- 
tending or aflTecting to be quile ignorant both of t ^e 
said deed in 1686 and oftheir own aaid deed in 1737 
and only aaid they had never sold the proprietary tbat 
land.* In conaequence of which complaint and oftheir 
appealing to or desiring to have their Undea the Six 
Nation Indians, present when tbe pretended eaoaes ISir 



that complaint were examined into, We find that at 



a treaty held in PhHadelphia in July 1745 with the 
Nation Indians at which there was a numerous appear- 
aace of them with their Chiefs and the Delawarea m 
well ft'om Shamokin with their Chiefe, aa those fhnA tile 
Forks of Delaware with their Chiefs also attending, the 
ssid complaint was ftilly inquired into in the presence 
of the Six Nation Indians; after hearing every thing that 
the complainers cbuld say in support of it and what the 
agent of the proprietaries had to say in their vindicatien 
and perusing and carefully considering the proprieta- 
ries purchase deeds relating to that disputed land and 
after the Indian Chiefs of the Six Nations had by thean- 
selves considered and with the assistance of their Inter- 
preter Mr. Weiser perused, and fully examined the 
Delawares and their own letters on the subject, with 
the draught of the land and the proprietaries deeds and 
writings relating thereto which were all laid before 
them, they moved with the proper spirit of resentment 
and concern which stich base conduct of their couainsy 
the Delawares, had raised in them, declared^ to the Go- 
vernor and Council, that they saw with their own eyea 
and were fully convinced ••that their said cousins bad 
been a very unruly people, and were altojrether in the 
wrong." And then their famous speaker Canaassatego 
applying himself to the Delawares wHh a belt of Wam 
pum in his hand, reprimanded them in a most warm 
and pathetic speech which is so strong, exprcsrive and 
pertinent to the subject of this enquiry, that we could 
not omit inserting the following extract fVom it,,Tix: 

"Let this belt of Wampum serve to chastise you, you 
ought to be taken by the hair nf the head and shaked 
severely till you recover yotir senses again, and be- 
come sober. You dont Enow what ground you atand 
upon, nor what you are doing. Our brother Onaa 
(meaning the proprietor) cause is veijr just and 

Slain. " On the other hand your cause is bad, your 
eart far from being upright, and you are maficioo^ 
bent to break the chain of friendship with our brother 
Onas and his people. We have aeon with our eyes a 
deed signed by nine of your ancestors, above fifteen 
years ago, for this very land; and a release rigned not 
many years since by some of yourselves and Chiefii now 
living to the number of fifteen or upwards. But bow 
came you to sell land at aU> We conquerad you, we 
made women of you, jpou know you are women and ean 
no more sell land than the women nor is it fit yon rfioold 
hav« the power dP selling lands since you would abuge 



not pos^ly walk so far in the eighteen hours as he says 
in his deposition he did: and farther we find by Mr. 
Smith's depeaition that there could be little or no occa- 



he lAiould, as h most so much reUrd his walking if he i<s. Iflb land that you claim is gone through your guts, 
stepped f^quently to make any use of it, that he could _Z . 



•See copies of the minutes of Council with their let- 
ter of 21st November 1740, and Governor Ttiotnas' an- 
swer of 27th March 1741, No. 14. 
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Yeu have l>een furnished with c1oaths« meat and drinky 
by the iroods paid you for it and now you want it again 
like thtidren as you are.* 

And afVer upbrading^ them with selling the land with- 
^t their privity or giving them any part of the pur- 
chase money, and with their having in their excuse 
told them a b^nd story, that they had sent a messen- 
ger to acquaint the Six Nations with that sale, but that 
be never arrived, and charging them with being dishon- 
est and greedy to bear and receive slanderous reports of 
their bi-ethren the English, he charges them to remove 
instantly off the land to the other side of the Dela^'are 
where they came from. But on reflection that they 
might have sold that land too he assign* them two pla- 
ces to go either to Wyomink or Bhamokin, that their 
future behaviour might be the easier and better under- 
stood by Uieir uncles the Six Nationsi and then orders 
them to depart the councU. 

Accordingly we find the Delawares (acquiescing and 
satisfied with their uncles judgment & determination of 
their differences with the proprietaries about the said 
land) did in obedience thereto settle on the river Susque- 
hanna at Wyomink, Shamokin and ether places there- 
abouts, taking with them several Jersey and Minisink, 
Indians and continued ever since (till their late ravages 
upon eur borders) to live in harmony with the Six Na- 
tions and a kind and friendly intercourse and good 
agreement with the people of this province, canying on 
a considerable trade with them and thereby supplying 
theselves with alt the necessaries and conveniences of 
life,withont ever complaining or expressing any dissatis- 
ftction about the said land. And we find by the coun- 
cil m'mutes that in the year 1754 when some ofthe peo. 
i4e of Connecticut setting up a claim to the Wyomink 
lands, sent some persons to the Susquehsnna to view 
the country, who were imprudent enough to make 
draughts of the lands and rivers in the presence of the 
Indians and to make some attempts to corrupt our back 
inhabitants and engage them to purchase from them and 
to join with them in selling the Wyomink lands. Go- 
vernor Hamitten coming to the knowledge of these 
pretenmons and designs ofthe New England people and 
being apprehensive ofthe bad consequences that might 
attend these New claims and the imprudent conduct of 
these people, sent Mr. Weiser and his son to Shamokin 
and Wyomink to those Indians with friendly messages to 
be dehvered at their towns on Susquehanna, to enquire 
after their health and to acquaint them that something 
had been insinuated to him as if they had cause of com- 
plaiiitagamstsomeofour Inbabhants and if they had 
to impart their grievanees to hrm, assuring them justice 
should be done to their Satisftction. See copy minutes 
of Council, No. 16. 

This message was taken very khidly by these Indians 
and they in Consequence thereof in April 1755 came 
to Philadelphia to make their acknowledgments for 
that favour hs they esteemed it and tho' so fair an op- 
portunity was given them to have signified to the Go- 
TCmor.their dissatisfaction about the said land purchased 
by the proprietaries in 1686 or any other case of uneasi- 
ness, if any they had entertained or conceived against 
the proprietaries or people of thu Government; yet 
tliey made not the least mention of any, but on the con- 
trary did by their speaker the said Teedyuscnng, then 
gire this Government the most solemn and fuH assur- 
ances of then* wannest affections and most earnest de- 
sire of renewing, establishing snd confirming to the 
end of time that covenant of friendship, which the old 
proprietor WiUhm Peim had so happily settled with 
their aneeston^nd those of their uncles the Six Nations. 
See copy minutes of Council No. 17. 

And in the treaty held at Philadelphia in August 1755 
with the Owendats accompanied by Scarrooyady a no 



ted chief of the Six Nations, and some other Indians, 
just after the unhappy defeat of General Braddock, we 
also find that these Delawares were then sofarfiom 
having any thought or just cause to fall out with us, that 
after expressing some resentment for their not being 
ssked to join the English in that expedition, they by 
Scarroyaay promised in the strongest terms, that if we 
would give them the hatchet, they would most heartily 
join us and their uncles the Six Nations against the 
French. See copy minutes of Council, Na 18. 

Besides what appears on the subject in said Treaty 
in August 1755, we further observe, that at a subse- 
quent treaty or conference at Philadelphia the 8th of 
the following November with Scarroyady, Andrew, 
Montour and Tagrea, Scarroyadv acqt^dnted the Gover* 
nor and Speaker ofthe house of Assembly, (convened 
by the Governor at the instance of Scarroyady to be 

g resent on that occasion^ that he was sent on purpose 
y all the nations of Indians on Susquehanna, (tnen our 
hearty friends and allies, and at the head of whom were 
these Delaware) to renew their application and earnest 
request to us to give them the hatchet and to aid, pro- 
tect and join with them against the French; and that he 
came to obtain our explicit answer* whether we could 
fight or not and after he had used many other argu- 
ments he addressed himself to the Governor and assem- 
bly in these words. "Brethren, I must deal plain with 
you and tell you, if you will not fight with us we will 
go somewhere else. We never can nor never will put 
up the affront, if we cannot be safe where we are, we 
will go somewhere else for protection and take care of 
ourselves." And tho' the Governor at the close of that 
conference, after he had dismissed the Indians, did in 
the most pressing manner intreat the speaker and as- 
sembly to return tothetr house, to consider well what 
the Indians said on that important occasion, and to 
strengthen his hands and enable him to make them a 
proper answer to what they had then proposed and ex- 
pected of US; and letting the house know that without 
their aid he could nut do it Yet we Jnd that nothing 
could prevail with the assembly to agree to our giving 
the hatchet to the Indians and Joining with them against 
the French. The consequence whereof wss, that the 
Government was obliged to let the Indians go away dis- 
satisfied, and soon after the Delawares joined the ene- 
my and began to fall upon and destroy our Frontier In- 
habitants. See copy minutes of Council No. 19. 

And thus this grand crisis was neglected and that cri* 
tical and most favourable opportunity of keeping thestt 
Indians in our interest (when they with such earnest snd 
repeated solicitations and importunitiea, courted and 
pressed us to it) and of preventing a great part of the 
fatal mischiefii that have since befallen this unhappy 
country was lost. 

As to the fifth head of the said Indians complaint, 
that they have been ill treated by the out settlers in 
being refused the liberty of cutting fire wood, and inter- 
rupted in their hunting. We being strangers to the 
facts can only say, that nothing of this kind appears to 
us to have been done with the privity of the proprieta* 
ries or this Government and in general believe that tbejr 
have been extremely well treated by the peop^ ofthe 
province, i'here may perhaps have been some few 
rash and indiscreet persons in the back parts, who mav 
have had differences with some ofthe Indians, and if 
that has been really the case they should have complain- 
ed of it to the government, where they knew ipoas 
manifbld experience, they might be aure of ahraya 
meeting with redress and fiillsatisfiiotion for any ii^. 
ries they might have sustained, whether of a public or 
private nature, and not have resented it and taken their 
own revenge in so unjust and cruel a manner against 
the whole province. 

Upon the whole it ik very evident to us and so wm 
presume it must appear to all unprejudiced 



* See this speech and transaction in the printed treatys 
in July 174^ Na 15, and in Colden's History ofthe I thaHhere is not the least shadowof foundation 'for anV' 
f^ive Nations^ page 77, 8ic. > P^rt ofthe comphiint made by Teedytiscung on behalf 
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of the Indians against the pro|irictane8. We must, 
therefore, attribute his exhibiting that false and ground- 
leas charge against them to some undue influence or to 
the difficulty he was under to invent any other plausi- 
ble excuse for the cruel murders and horrid devasta- 
tions committed by them on our back inhabitants, and 
for their ba^e, ungrateful breach of faith and the many 
trcftties made, and so solemnly and frequently renewed 
with us, even" so lately as the spring before they com- 
mitted those shocking murders and cruelties on our 
borders. And we cannot but think that instead of this 
falae cause which Teedyuscung has thought fit to as- 
sign for their taking part with the enemy against us, 
he might with greater truth have mentioned that of our 
refusing or neglecting, (tho' so frequently and earnest- 
Iv requested) to afford them protection and give them 
the hatchet, and to join and go out with them against 
the French, as we liave before observed. But the peo- 
ple who have since that time appeared so indefatigably 
industrious to engross all the management of the Indi- 
ans to themselves, in which your Honour must be senr 
sible as well as we, they have but too well succeeded, 
were chiefly the same who made up a great majority of 
the assembly, at the time when the house from their 
avowed religious principles or from what other motive 
they best knew, refused or declared to concur with the 
Governor in giving the hatchet to and going with 
those Indians against the Enemy. And as they cannot 
but be conscious that they justly deserve, and must 
have incurred great blame on that account, if the In- 
dians should have given that for the reason of their 
joining with tlie French against as. We are better 
able to account for these people being so numerous at 
all the late Indian treaties, and upon all occasions so 
very fol'ward and anxious to ingratiate themselves with 
the Indians; and for Teedyuscung's choosing to offer 
these imaginary reasons for their quarrel with us, 
rather than the true one. We are Sir, 

Your most humble Servants, 
LYNFORD LAHDNER, &c 



AlTBIVEBSART OF TBI LASTDUIO OF 

WUiLIAM P£NN. 

{Continued from page 332] 

Mr. T. I Whabtov said, that the duty had been as- 
signed to him of communicating to the meeting the 
toats of two ex-Go?emors of this state, and of the pre- 
sent Govemur, and of reading the letters in which the> 
were convey ed| and before proceeding to the discharge 
of this duty, he should, perhaps, be permitted to say a 
few words not altogether irrelevant to the subject, or 
occasion of the meeting* 

Sir, (said Mr. Wharton,) on this day our happy and 
prosperous commonwealth, as she has been well called 
in the.fir»t toast from tlie chair, commences the one 
kurubftd (md fortyninih ytw of her political life. In 
two years from this day she will have numbered a cen- 
tury and a half of a most honourable, salutary, and 
weU-spent existence; a career unexampled on any oth- 
er continent if we look to the great ends and purposes 
of government — the freedom, virtue, and prosperity of 
its people. In measuring the years of a nation; we have 
no common standard of longevity to resort to — as in the 
case of the individuals who compose it. Neither patri- 
tf cb nor philosopher has undertaken to fix the limit of 
threescore years and ten, nor any other given time, as 
Uie average boundary of the existence of a government; 
nor assigned to all beyond that limit a period of **labour 
mndsorrowt" In what stage of her existence, therefore, 
our commonwealth may be considered, whether in her 
full vigour and maturity, or, as I devoutly hope, only 
in tho youth and springtide of her course, and with a 
long and glorious career before her, in which she is 
doBtined to shine with a broader and yet broader light, 
•fma example to the nations," as her founder propbecied 
of heft in freedom and intelligence, as she has alr^ndy 
boon 'm philanthropy and virtue* it is not given to us to 



know. There are opinions, however, sir, and doctrines 
current in certain quarters of the world, which give to 
republican governments a period of duration infinitely 
small in comparison with those which are founded on a 
mojaarchical basis. According to the tbeor}' of theso 
courtly philosophers and reviewers, republics are bon^ 
with certain incurable and mortal disoixiers; they carry 
with them the seeds of destruction; and while to the 
eye they may appear all vigour and prosperity, full of 
promise and buoyant with hope, they contain, neverthe- 
less, within them the principles of^ revolution, which 
never fail to bring them to an early grave. Now, sir, 
were this the lesson of histo^, were it true in point of 
fact and experience, that free institutions are incom- 
patible with the longevity of a government, I do not 
know that we ought to yield the ground to the advo- 
cates of monarchy. I, for one, am not prepared to say, 
that the value of a government is to be estimated by the 
strength and consistency of its texture, to the exclusion 
of all those finer coBsiderations which are connected 
with its influence upon the character and fortune^ of 
the individuals who hve under it. But, sir, fortunately 
for the cause of freedom and the destinies of mankind, 
tho history of this country,. and» I may say, especially 
the history of this commonwealth, abounds with tfu 
dence of the unsoundness of the doctrines I have ad- 
verted to. I quote the history of thia commonwealth on 
the verge of a centur/anda half from her foundation, 
because, from the commencement of her existence to 
the present day, under the colonial and under the fede- 
rative system, Pennsylvania has been essentially and at 
all times a repubUe, 

Sir, the great man whose advent we are this day com^ 
memorating was, in principle a decided republican. I 
do not know that we have ever had a more democrati- 
cal governor than William Fenn . It is well l^oown that 
he derived hia ideas of government mainly from the 
writings of the famous English republican, Harringtoiw 
At the outset of his colony, he declared that bis object 
was ** to render men as free and happy aa tho nature of 
their existence could possibly beai." I might quot^ 
many other pasMgea, both of his public and pnvato 
works, to prove the Boundnesa of his political faith, and 
his uodoubting reliance upon the capacity of men for 
self.government. Sir, it waa in this laitb and hope that 
he Uid the foundation of this stato. It may Burprise 
some present to bear, that the original government of 
Pennsylvania was a pure democracy, resemblin|^ in its 
features the simplicity of the ancient republics, wbm 
the legislative power waa exercised by the people at 
large. It is true, sir, that as the ntimbers of the peo- 
ple increased, and they extended themselves over a 
wider surface, so that it became inconvenient to assem- 
ble together, this form was exchanged for thai of a re- 
presentative government; but the essence ofrepvblkai^ 
ism, the practical acknowledgment of the soyereignty 
of the people, by their centroul of all legislative pro- 
ceedings, continued, and conttnuest to identify the cha- 
racter of the. government. So that I may repeat with 
confidence, that in every stage of her histoiy, wiih every 
condition of her population and refinement, Pennsylvik 
nia has been essentially and thoroughly a republic 
And now sir, what flianner of history have we to look 
back upon, and how does it bear a comparison with the 
order and stability of monarchies^ Thcuie are questioDB 
that are well adapted to the anniversary of a nation's 
birth day, knd we may answer them with a degree of 
satisfaction and pride commensurate with their import* 
ance. Are the prophecies of the monarchical school 
fulfilled^ A turbulent, sanguinary, unstaUe, ruthless 
democracy, extinguishing arts, and letters^ and refine- 
ment, and morals, and happtneas in the violence ok fac- 
tion and the fiuy of civil war. Is this our history, sir? 
Let the opponents of republics study it with attention, 
and see if tney can find in it any materials for their theo- 
ries or their |)rophecies. Sir, we may appeal to our 
past history with confidence, and challenge the worid 
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\o point out to us ft country or commuDity, be iU form 
■Df rovernrocnt wh«t it nuiy. i« which a century and a 
htJt has passed sriih so liiuch public and domestic hap- 
tfincss, so smooth and tranquil a current, such various 
%ind successful schemes of improvement. Our history, 
^ hus ethibitcd a picture of public order, private mo- 
Vftls, increase of population and wealth, ^neral intelli- 
^nce and cultivation, which we may confidently call 
upon tb© advocates of monarchical government to pa- 
rallel in their boasted system; and, if we have had, and 
continue to have, parties and faciions, they have never 
impeded for a moment the onward course of our pros- 
perity; they may have ruffled the surface of the waters, 
but the rreat tide underneath has flowed unchecked, 
and is stUl flowing onward to its height. 

In what 1 have said, sir, I havi not meant to glonfy this 
coromonwealtb at the expence of others, nor to draw 
fUiy invidious comparisons with diflferent forms of gov- 
ernment It is impossible, however, to look back upon 
thebetutifulannabof Pennsylvania, or to look around 
«t her present happiness and prosperity, without feeling 
proud of the recollections and associations which bind 
4IS to her as our natak adum, our common mother and 
benefactor; and it is eoually impossible toavoid perceiv- 
ing that these are the blessed resultaof firee institutions. 
Sir, I am about to read letters from two ex-governors of 
this state, who, having exercised the powers confided 
to them, and those powers, it is well known, are of the 
most plenary character, have retired from office; and 
are now experiencing, in private life, in the same mea- 
•ure with the rest of their fellow-citiaens, the results of 
tbetr administratipn, whether for good or evil. This, 
•ir, is one* of the characteristic features of our institu- 
tions, and thisof itself would bo sufficient to recom- 
mend them in the comparison with those in which the 
«hief magistrate is elevated above the eourse of the or- 
dinary current of opinion, and only reached by some 
fearful rising of the waters, which sweeps before it both 
the monarch and the ^stem.'' 

A letter from Bx-Governor Heister was then read m 
which he observes that—" The memory of the benevo- 
lent, just, and virtuous Penn can never cease to be re^ 
vered as long as excellency of heart and soundness of 
judgment are valued. It is honourable to human nature 
to respect the memory of a man so deservedly placed 
among the great and good?" and offers the following 
sentiment: 

'•A Pennsylvania feeling, guided by the mildness, 
the justice, the firmness, the brotheriy lave of Penn— 
may it animate all oar citizens, and k caMot fail to pro- 
duce good fruits.'' 

Ex-Governor Sbulze in the letter received from him 
^ys_M file event to be celebrated by the society is one 
4if pleasing interest to Pennsylvanians, and must indeed, 
revive the admiration of all men in any degree imbued 
with the spirit of phiUnthropy that was unavoidably im- 
bibed by them in noting the many acta of justice, hu- 
oianity, and sosgnanimity which adorn the histmy of 
William Penn. He was truly a great and good man, and 
a public benefactor on a scale so extensive that even in 
4Nir day the influence of his enlightened views, his chas- 
tened wisdom, and liberal principles is active and effi- 
cadeus in government and in private life. Permit me, 
therefore, to offer to the society, through you, the fol- 
lowing sentiment^— 

" Willliam Penn.— Hepknted a frui^bearing tree on 
wood ground. May his posterity eat of the product^ and 
Seeome humane and wise as he was." 

Governor Welfs letter was then read containing the 
IbUewing toast-* 

^ The puM and unadulterated prinpiples of peace, of 
teasoo, and of right, upon which Penn founded bis gov- 
emmenlt ii»y they be universally cherished, and be- 
«ome the basis of all governments which the spirit of 
freedom, now ^road in the world, b about to regene- 
yiste and to reform. " 
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Mr. Whabtow then ga' e the following toast;- 
Governor of Pennsylvania." 

Mr. C. C. BinDLa then stated, that the very gratifying 
Usk had been assigned to him ol giving the following 
toast — "The state of Louisiana, and her distinguished 
Senators, who now honour us by their presence." 

Mr. LiviHosToir then made the following among 
ether remarks- 
Adverting to the particular occasion of this anniver- 
sary, the many characteristic merits of the great man 
who founded this flourishing state have been eloquently 
amplified in the addresses we have heard, and con- 
densed in the toasts which liave been given. As wss 
natural, each speaker has singled out a trait which bs 
own profession, habits, or taste had taught him most to 
admire. His pacific policy with the Indians, his civil 
institutions, his religious toleration, his wisdom, his pru- 
dence, his foresight, his energy and enterprise, have 
been severally brouglit to view, joining in the merited 
eulogiums which all these have called forth. 

My late occupations, and the opinions I am known 
to entertain, have led me particularly to observe, as most 
worthy of admiration, the wisdom and hununity of 
his penal legislation. Before Elizabeth, or Leopold, bad 
given the great example of abolishing the punishment 
of death, at a time when the axe and the gibbet were 
universally employed as the only instruments for the sup- 
pression or punishment of crimes, he made the great 
discovery of their inefficiency, and, with one exception, 
banished them from his infant state. That exception it 
is the object of my most earnest solicitude, founded on 
the deepest conviction of its injustice and inutilitv to de- 
stroy; and under this impression offer the following 
toast: 

"The memory of the enlightened legislator who, m 
modern times, reduced the punishment of death to the 
narrowest limits. May it be totally abolished by the 
wisdom and humanity of his successors." 

Mb. C. J. Ifszrsoll said, that the subject of the next 
toast would very well bear a speech, but being present, 
be would confine himself to giving 

«• Albsbt Gxllatiw, the author of the first great re- 
port on Internal Improvement." 



We extremely regret, that it has been impossible to 
procure a copy of the interesting obseivations which 
here fell from Mr. Gallatiit. He spoke of William 
Penn and his two distinguishing characteristics, liberty 
of conscience, and love ef peace, of the consistency of 
his conduct, with his professions; explained how the 
preservation ot peace with the Indians was due to his 
strict justice and honesty in all his dealings with them. 

He dwelt upon the blessing of religious liberty, de- 
nounced intolerance as a spurious but common, and be- 
fore Penn's time, the constant attendant of religious'zeal. 
The persecuted sects exclaimed against it, but when in 
power persecuted in turn. The advocates of fi*eedom 
of conscience were charged with indifference to reli- 
gion, but Penn, though a sectarian, and a zealous one, 
was tolerant, as is proved by his writings, and still more 
by the firmness with which, from conscientious ad- 
herence to his peculiar tenets, he suffered imprison- 
ment, public derision, and parental displeasure. His is 
a solitary and extraordinai^ instance, of a man under 
the deepest conviction of the importance of his religious 
opinions, and animated by the warmest religious zeal, 
having strength and above all sufficient rectitude of 
mind to conquer the passion then common to a]l»af 
forcing others to conform to his own doctrines, ho 
established his colony on the principle not of tolera- 
tion, but of entire liberty of conscience to all sects, 
without exception, and as a matter of right. Tbia prin- 
ciple he religiously and practically adhered to. 
t The pilgrims of Pennsylvania, who had fled from per- 
1 secutien, unlike some others, never persecuted any qne. 
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Pennsylvania was the first example, the first ezperi' 
ment, which demonstrated that a community may remain 
under the influence of deep religious feeling without 
any compulsory law on the subject of religion, and that 
all religious denominations might live in perfect har- 
mony with each other. This principle, hailed by aU 
the friends of liberty, and appealed to by all as a deci- 
sive proof of the efficacy of religious liberty, had gi\en 
the highest character to Pennsylvania, though a remote 
colony, and was one of the principal, if nut the main 
cause of the great popularity of America during the re- 
volutionary struggle. Her great example was adopted 
first by all the other states, then bv every part of Chris- 
tendom, that docs not remain under the yoke of gross 
•uperstition. 

The state of Pennsylvania, he observed, has sustained 
the high character left by her founder; she was the first 
to abolish slavery, by her act of 1780, an example which 
has been followed since, by all the other states similarly 
circunostanced. She was the first to reform a sanguin- 
ary penal code, and to establish the system of peniten- 
tiary punishments, in which also, her example hasbeen 
fi>llowed by most of the other States. 

Mr. Gallatin added that whatever success he had had 
in his public fife had been owing to Pennsylvania, where 
his career was cammenced — that he Was much grati- 
fied to see around him some of her most distinguuhed 
citizens, and several of his earliest associates, one of 
them, the venerable gentleman on his right (Mr. Ra^xie) 
who forty years ago had taken an active part in the re- 
form of the penal code, and another, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. (Mr. Liyingston,)whose success- 
ful labours in the same field are justly appreciated abroad 
and at home. Mr. Gallatin concluded by saying that he 
would bring to the recollection of the Society tho name 
of a citizen of Pennsylvania, who, if Wasbiitotov had 
not lived, would have been tho first man in Amerioa, 
and then gave as a toast 

•• The memory of Fbakkliv.'' 

Mr. Dallas then rose, and after some prefatory re- 
marks, read a letter fi-om the Secretary of state, and the 
following toast: — 

** The Founder of Pennsylvania and his Indian Policy 
—an honest man executing the decrees of nature in a 
spirit of u naffeeted benevolence ," 

Mr. Dallas then gave the following toast: — 

«• M. Van Beuren — The favourite son of our greatest 
State: successfully illustrating the union of ^amenity of 
manners, vigour of intellect, and purity of patriotism.'' 

Mr. Walmslxt then said, that it had devolved upon 
him, to read a letter received by the Committee, from 



ASVUAL miFOBT OV THB KAVAazma or TUB 

UNION CANAL COMPANY OFPENNSTLA. 

ntke StoehhoUert* November 16, 1830. 

At the annual meeting of the Stockholders of Om 
Union Canal company ot Pennsylvania, held at their 
office in Carpenter's Court, November 16th, 1830, the 
following report was presented, read, and acceptedf 
and ia now printed in compliance with the proviaionS' 
of the charter. 

On the same day, the following gentlemen wefe 
elected to nuinage the affairs of tSm company for \bm 
ensuing year. 

President— William Read. 

Managers— George Vaux» WiHiam Boyd, Charka 
Graff, WilKam W. Fisher, Jacob Grata, Fraacia a 
Smith, Peter Hahn, William Y. Birch, Samuel Baird, of 
Reading, Henry J. WHl'iams, Thomas W. Morris^ John 
A. Leamy. 

Bngineera now in the employment of the Company. 
Canvas White, Chief Engineer, William Lehman, Resi- 
dent Rngineer. 
W. Milnor Roberts, T. Gorton, Assistant Engineecs. 

The board of Managers of the Union Canal company, 
in conformity with the provisions of the charter, now 
lay before the Stockholders a view of the worka com- 
mitted to their charge, the amount of tonnage passed 
on the Canal, and a statement of the financial concerns 
of the company for the last twelve months. 

The Managers have great pleasure in confirming the 
the assurancea heretofore given of the stability of all the 
works along the line, from Reading to MidcU^own, as , 
no breaka or injuries, except of a trifling character, 
have oecurred since the last report. 

The navigation on the Union Canal opened on the 
27th of March last, but owing to the slate of the works 
of the Schuylkill Navigation compa^ji no boeta pamed 
upwards until the 11th of April. A delay of several 
weeks was also experienced during^e most important 
part of the season, in consequeneeof thealteraftioiiaaBd 
'additions on the Schuylkill, rendefed neoeasary by the 
I increassing trade of that river. 

From the commei^cement of tte aeaaon, tmtil the 
middle of August, the Canal had a plentiful aapply of 
water at the summit level; the weekly repen of tolls 
gave satisfkctory proof of tlie flourishmg state ef tfie 
inland trade, and held fbrth the most fkntemftg hopes 
for the future) particularly, aa at that time, no edna- 
tage was dertfed ftom the trade of the State Qnt^ aer 
has it, until very recently, contributed to incrcMe the 
revenue of the Union Canal. 



Samuel D. Ingham, SecreUry of the Treasury, in reply ^^ . . ._- . „ _ 

to an inviUtion that had been given him to join the so- ^^® managers bare, however, lately been MHfied 
cietv in celebratinir the day. That the dutv was ren- ^ ^^^ •^^ At the ci^ wharves on tbe Schuylkill, of 



ciety.in celebrating the day. That the du^ was ren 
dered the more agreeable by the friendly feeling ex- 
pressed towards the socie^. Mr. I. was a native oTthe 
State of Pennsylvania, and cherbhed, in common with 
his fellow citizenn, a veneration for the virtues of its 
founder, he said he should adopt the course taken by 
the gentleman who had preceded htm, and read the 
letter and accompanying toast, without further remark. 

** Veneration for the memory of public benefactors, 
the meed of patriotism and philanthropy to wisdom and 
virtue." 

Mr. Walmsley gave 

" Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury." 

Mr. Paox read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy atadhia toast— 

«May the fraternal feeling of the ' Penn Society' ex- 
tend its influence to all other aociciies, social or politi* 
cal, under our oonfisdemted Kepnhlic." 

Mr. Pagenf^ aeme ttmmxki^ gave as a toast 

OUR NAVY— The growth of tifite sell and the pride 
of a free people. Every bnmA thereof an honor to the 
nmtien. 



boats fi*om Lewistown and l^flS%- ontbe Juniata^ from 
Berwick and Danville, on the East Branch* and from 
Milton on the Weat Branch, of the Susquehanna, brief- 
ing with them the produce of thoae diatant re- 
gions, all having paaacd thRHigh the Union CenaVwych 
now forms a complete Kne of communicatieii between 
the waters of the Delaware and the Soaquefaamm. 

The Board enjoy great aaiisfaction In beui|^ ambled 
to state, that experience has fblly verified their expee- 
tations, aa heretofore expressed, relative te the beraen 
of boats on the CanaL It ia now fiilhr eaoertainedt that 
boats properly constructed, do actually caify more thin 
25 tone, and acme have even exceeded 30 taasii A 
boat betlt atLobanCn, caHed The L«Nnxo^ haa cmflad 
upwards of SO tons, at varieoa tkrfea. TbeAmi Wmft 
built at Mtddletewn^ has carried 10r6 toihda ef wbeat^ 
equal to 27 tons; and the Isaac Koons^ And otber h ai ft b 
have carried 275 bairela of fiooiv npwarde ef 26 tooa-— 
They also observe With partieular iatlsfhedeoi that the 
boats which hAe been recently huHtmi the fl^qer 
hanna, are according to the beat modebr *i^ teob sa* 
perior to those first brought imo use. Two innidi^i 
and seventy one boats have been employed hi the car 
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ly'mg Ifttde, on the Union C«nal, during the present 
leaaoiHAiMtftBtifiiberaior^ have been or are about to 
be coottmcted along the Susquehanna, for the bun- 
nesaof the ensuing year. 

The extreme dnrngbt, and the unfinished state of 
tne Great Dam, rendered it Impossible to supply the 
aiiaimit level with sufficient water for the passage of 
boats throughout the season; and the managers had 9c- 
CA^bn to regret that several were detained for a consi- 
derable period in the Canal. Thou^ tliis circumstance 
ocesMn^ the Bokrd great toHdtnde at the time, it 
ISM cattsed more by the dtnppointment and delays to 
iadiiiduids^ tkan from any ftin enHtrtithied by them of 
the ultimate imd entfre succesa of the canal, When the 
waleelrom the Great Dam can be brought to aid in 
e^pplgring the summit leveL 

During tke last s«mmer^ part of the aiitunm,the ex- 
treme dnrntta in thatqoarter oceasioned a stdppage on 
the Ganu of about 65 dftys. The water which the re- 
aenroir will contain; baa oeen estimated by lir. White 
as sufficient for upwards of 200 days; with this addition 
to the supply of former years, they connderas ground- 
less all fears of a deficiency for the future. 

At the last annual meeting, the managers confidently 
expressed a belief, that the Great Dam would have 
l>een finished before the commencement of the diy sea- 
eon; in this the) experienced a disappointment, owing 
(O tl^e magnitude of the work itself; as well as the ex- 
tensive operations necessaiy for constructing the tow- 
iAg'path al6n|^ the reservohv and clearing away and de 
ettt>ying the timber in the basin, the completion of which 
iMi eviTy btdn effected within a fe^ weeks. The 
Bittheh <)anal has been extended fh)m the Dam near 
Weidauiil's Forge, to the Great Dam; a towing path^ 
^Miftrncted along the margin of the reservoir to its 
head, firom which place the Canal has been extended 
ta the baama at Pine Grove; from thenoe the grading of 
the Bail Rosid has been .extended for 3 miles 57 chams, 
a^png-the vaMey of the SwataraXSreek, into the coal re- 
gmmi- The #hole woric ia now complete, esNieptthe 
Sail Aoad, for #hioh the alee|tors are nearly all tfa#edt 
the iroB rails are neakr the apot, and ready to be laid 
-dipwpi theLEoad can |ie finished early in the spring, if 
fomid te be oeoeesary. 

Thu OteiftDam ia a subject of orWe with the mana- 
gan^ibd thee offer their congmtalations to the Stock- 
h e lttef i» on the completion of this extensive and im* 
IMNtaat underCakiiig* The magnitude and utility of 
Chia wMk, cotiatrueted in the Swatara Chip of the BIhe 
Mountain, will be better understood by a morede* 
tailed account than Is usuaUy given by the hoard of 
osaiisgeis, and they feel assured, that in so doing th^r 
^l meet the wishes of the Stockbolders, and gratify 
the cunottty of the public, whose interests are to a 
re^ great extent identified with that of the company. 

The msinl^ra ailbpted a plan and report famUh- 
ed by Mr. White, and con^menced operations in Octo- 
her, 1828, under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr.WISiam Leh'iMm. Resident Engineer. It was te- 
mokw^ to idaat4 the work ink mnrow part of the gorge 
through which tfa^ Swabra pmes^ and near to the I 
northern dedivHy of tbemouDtainitbe widtn of the pais 
mt th'ia place is 430 feet The dam is divided into two 
pkrta, and constructed on different pfiooiblcai the part 
on the western side is of crib work,^ filled in with stone, 
rd ^tdh ii added abacVing oFduthi the other, which 
cOblt^ta it ^th the eastern' mde, is of stone aiid earth. 
mt crib #brk measutHes^'feet acrois the stream; aiid 
40 foet in perpendicular height; the timbera are^ 10 
iMbhe^ bV tS llVches squares th(^ at the base are of 
#VHe (mk, artd the siijierattuc^te of wkite pine, laid at\ 
riltfafitnglei; fdntiih^ ^uares of ^iti 6 to .8feeifrom 
centre to pentre, firmly tre^haited, filled'with stone, and 
MOM^y fttiM againH the mountain on the west si&, ' 
iNllIeK fimyiee an exbellMt abutment 6f idRd rock.— 
TbeeastMtofth«cribtlisikpported and confined bt 
ma iasmeniw itone abutment, hudlil bydirsuMc cement, 
Vou VL 4i. 



which rises to the height of 48 feet, betng 8feet higher 
than the cribs, and is intended to protect the embank- 
ment of earth and stone fVom the effects of the ice 
fVeshets. The apron in fVont of the cribs is of 
white oak planks; th^ cribs extend up the stream 110 
feet^ with a backing of earth extending in the same di- 
rection to the distance of 1 10 feet more, making the 
base 230 feet up the stream, by 200 feet across the 
same, covering a surface of 44,000 saosre feet. 

The seconid part, viz: — the embankment of earth and 
stone, reaches from the stone abutment to the east side 
ofthe 6ap,4 d'lstanceof 2^0feet, and extends^ at, the 
base, 260 feet up the stream, snd'60 ^t i^ide at the 
water surface. The east side of the embankment is 
well protected by a natural abutment of solid rock in 
the mountain. This embankment rises 2 feet higher 
thsn the stone abutment, vis: 50 feet, and covers a sur- 
face of 59,800 square feet, which, united to the sum of 
the space covered by the crib work, will give 103,800 
square feet for the base of the structure, part of which 
is natural. The whole in the opinion of the managers, 
has been executed in a firm and substantial manner. 

The s1uice-gates,12 in number, are of cast iron, each 
comprising a surface of 2 square feer, are connected 
with pieces of yellow pine timber, of sufficient length ta 
extend several feet above the level of the water, and 
can be either raised or lowered by meana of screws.—- 
The sluice-gates and the machinery are surrounded by 
a strong frame-work, to guard the whole from the i^>u- 
rious effects of ice freshets and floating timber. The 
sluice house ia connected with the western shore by 
means of a bridge, raised beyond the utmost height of 
the water in the reservoir,, so that the gates may he re- 
gulated with ease and safety at every stage of the water. 
The water from the reservoir passes through a ndi- 
8tant}sl stone lock, on the esst side, into the Canal.-* 
When it is at its greatest heiglit, the lift of the lock 
will be 10 feet, but Will dimi&h as' the water it dmvrii 
off*, and may be reduced ten feet without affecting the 
communication with PinC Grove. The reservoir, when 
filled, will form a lake covering a surface of between 
TOO and 800 acres, and present to the eye an object 
combining at once utility and beauty. 

The claims for damages along theline of the canals, 
have, in most case^ been settled on equltid>1e tenhs; 
some few, in which the detnands were considered un- 
reasonable, remain to be adjusted. 

At Pine Grove, wher^ the Canal tenoinates, and the 
Rail Road begins, ettenshr^ bssini hsve been commen- 
ced, for ^e accommodation of the coal trade, and will 
be finished some time in the next month. 

Annexed vis the Treasurer's account, the amount of 
tonnage, and a statement of the receipt for tolls. 
All of which is respectfiiliy submitted. 

WILLIAM READ, President. 
Phlbd6tpbia, November 16th, 1830. 



Uxmir Cava& CowanT. 
In account with Thomas P. Roberts, Tmasmirr* 



1829 



1830 



To cash paid by order ofthe Board of 

mansgersi from November 1, 

1829, to February 1, 1830, 
To cash paid by order of ditto, firom 

February 1, to May 1, 
To dash paid by order, ofdltte^ fWmi 

May 1, to August 1^ 
Tecash paid by order of ditto, fk^m 

Aogust 1, to Notember 1, 
Behinoe, 



Dolla. 



40,013 
74^103111 
101,415 






10r,130 
f 12,01 



C. 



88 



38 

21 

9te8 



1334,680186 



l8i^[Ry bd^laiice, as per settlement of the] 
I Committee of Accounts, Novem-| 
I her 1,1829, 



13,957156 
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I CR. Continued. 

By cash received, from Novembtr 1, 
1829, to Feliruary 1, 1830, 
1830 By ctih received, fromFebruary 1, to 

M»y 1. 

By cash received, from May i, to Au- 
gust 1, 

By cash received, from August 1, to 
November 1, 



Dollar |C. 



29,281 
92,ir2 
82,379 



59 
81 

09 



116,889 81 



334,680|86 
I 12,019|28 



i\y balance, November 1, 1830, 

E. E. 

Philadelphia, N'Tjmberl, 1830, 

THOMAS P. ROBERTS, Treasurer 
Examined, compared witli entries, and found correct 

WltLIAM BOTB, ") 

Jacob Ghats, S-Commiltee of AccounU. 

CUAttLXa GUAFF, 



The whole amount of tonnagft which passed the Ca- 
nal, from the Ut of November, 1829, to lat of Novem- 
ber, 1830, was 41,094 tons, 10 cwt. qra., 19 lbs. as 
follows;— 



Tons, (cwt- 

5.76e| 4 
4,20i^ 17 



qrs. 



77( 

lASl 

1,03 J 

12,361 

1,85*. 

61 

3,93t 

801 

3.17; 

9,591 

3, 55 J 



5 

9 

9 

8 

9 

2 

16 

16 

19 

19 

11 



:1bs. I 



2 


20 


3 




2 




1 


14 


1 




2 




2 




3 


17 


2 


10 


2 






22 


1 


20 





1 19 



Flour. 

Wheat. 

Whiskey. 

Iron. / 

Coal. 

Lumber. 

Shingles. 

Staves. 

Gypsum. 

Fish. 

Salt. 

Merchandize. 
TFlax seed, clover seed, but- 
< ter, lard, leather, limestone, 
(^ soap, bricks, &c. 



In reirard to tolls the amount of cash received, from 
Kovembcr l^t, 1829, tu November Ut, 1830, wa«35,. 
133 dollar* 82 cents; of this sum, 32,636 dollars 23 cents 
was received, from April 1st, to November Ist, 1830, 

NOTICE TO PILOTS, 
office of the Delaware Breakwater, 7 
Philadelphia, 15lh Nov. 1830. 5 
Notice is hereby (jiven to the Pilots and others navi 
Brntine the Bay of Delaware, that two Signal Lights will 
be kept burning on shore abreast of the Break-watcr, 
every night during the ensiling winter, to mark the po- 
sition of that work in manner as during the last winlcr. 
The following is an extract from the notice then given. 
On approaching Lewistown roads, when you have the 
fiiirnal Lihison the shore in range, avoid bringing the 
Beacon Light on the pitch of Cape Henlopen to bear 
Southeast and by East half East, for at this bearing, and 
the two Signal Ugbts in one you will be in danger. 



FORMATION OF MINEHAI* COAL. 

A lecture on the formation of mineral coal was deliv- 
ered in this plMe ou Thursday evening last, by a Dr. 
W B Powell, of Kentucky, at which a numerous and 
respectable audience attended. The doctrine advanc- 
ed bv this eeriilcman is at variance with the generally 
feceiVed opinions on the subject, and to ow uninforra. 
ed judgment, is supported with some plausibility of 
ffvasoning. He claims to be the first who has ever at- 
ttmpted a regular and hicid exposition of the mineral 
derivate nature of coal. Much practical information, 
th< reault of close and attentive observation was intro- 
flufced in *bp course of the evening, whi<;h imparted a 



deep interest to the otherwise speculative ehaneter of 
liis discourse. We have not the means, nor dtf we |m* 
tend to furnish a full detail of the frets sod retwniif 
advanced by the lecturer, but for the gradfication i 
those who were denied the opporttmity of sttendinf, 
we present the following brief outlines; — 

He first maintains that vegetable impresdoni are not 
indispensably necessary to, or unavoidably connecud 
with coal formationa. 

In the second place he contenda th«tit isphyacaUr 
impossible for such an amount ol coal, aave find to ci" 
ist, to have been produced by vegetable natter, ssdcr 
i^ny* or all of the circumatancea contended (or. Hem* 
sons that upon the old theory of vegetable origin, a brd 
of coal must have been formed unnually, for the t«|;<t»- 
ble matter produced in each season would anavoidiblf 
be covered in the apring season by diluvian fio» ibe 
surrounding country, and that a bed of caal to be fm* 
ed in so abort a time ia not contended for by vegetiWt 
tbeof»ta. 

In the third place he contends that carbon doei wl 
depend upon vegetable matter for its existence. f« 
instance, carbon constitutes a portion of primitive !««• 
stone, which is admitted by all to have been fonaedlK' 
fore the existence of vegetable matter. Grapkite, cca- 
posed of 94 per cent, of carbon and 6 of iron, n fiwud 
in primitive rocks. 

In the fourth place he contends tliat carbon datf rf 
necessarily depend upon vegetable matter foranjofiti 
modifications. He said that charcoal waa found in ii 
aneuHsmal sack of the bend of a man's leg, andallll* 
specimens of mineral charcoal found in coal beds re- 
sembled each other, which proved that tliey owedll*' 
origin to the same chemical cauae. 

Anthracite and bitumtnoua coal^he aays, are cmUJ- 
izcd substances — tliey possess properties in co«w» 
with all crystallised substances — they are boQndrd bf 
regular angles, lines, aurfiices, and poaaessing an a^ 
pacity to absorb water. Hence he concludes thrftbiT 
are crystalrzed beaidea. And lastly, he aays tbstol 
is a mineral deposite— that it was depoaated in a M^ 
season, when the smallest quantity of water ei** 
that tlic shale above the ooaj containing vegetsbk •■ 
pressions, was deposited in Uie fall and beginmsff 
winter — that the sandstone above the ahale was dep*"- 
ed in the spring by the apring washes, and th»f tk 
slate under the coal was deposited in the begimg " 
summer. 

Hence he concludes that each bed of coal, with ^ 
attending rocks, was formed in one year, and tfcH 1 
was a rainefal deposite, he suppoHa by the foflortf 
facts:— 

1st. The beds of coal are thicker at the margin oftfe 
coal lake or basin than at or near the centre, ahichic- 
cords with the laws of crystalography. 

2d. The beds of shale above the coal, are thickifjj 
the centre or boUom of tlie lake than at the sides »l** 
fact lain accordance with the Hiwi of gravilauon. 

3d. The qoantity of coal is alwaya in the "JT'"* * 
tio with the quantity of shale, which iaexplicsWcr 
the laws of fluidity, 

4th. Some of the coal beds in the same basin •re^ 
ered in one place with shale, and in another '»^»J^ 
stone, which is explicable upon the principle «f W» 

currents. * ^i .1 

5th. The shale covering the same bed « cost" 
at one point furnish vegeUble impressions, "»«^"T 
ther nothing t^f the kind is to be found, which n <^ 
cable upon the principle of local winda. 
• We shall take occasion to advert to the «W**5*^ 
after, and in the mean time would be pleased tojecP 
any geological information, whether in «opport or r. 
fulation of the foregoing theory,— Minfr'i^w. 
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' Statement bf the qatntity of Anthracite Coal shipped 
to Philadelphia from the Pottsville Mines, from the year 
4S25 to the year 1829, inclusive. 

In 1825 5,000 tons 

In 1 826 1 6,76r tons 

Wi 1827 \ . .31,360 tons 

tn 1828 47,284 tons 

In 1829 79,973 tons 

In 1830, 75,166 tons have already been sent to the 
iPhiladelphia market, and the quantity will be increas- 
^d to about 90,000 tons, should the navigation remain 
f>.pen as late as it did last season. — lb. 



so, such was the madntsu of those who projected the 
Schuylkill Navigaton. — lb. 



KAIL RaABS IN SCHUYLKILL CO. 

^rhc following rail roads will be ready for the trans- 
"portation of coal, on the opening of the navigation in 
'the spring: 

The Schuylkill Valley Itail Road, ^ which has been in 
full operation the greater part of the present season,) 
commences at PoH Carbon and terminates at Tu^caro- 
ra, a distance of 10 miles. There are also' 15 Utteral 
rail roads intersecting it, the distances of which com- 
bined win amount to about 10 miles. The main branch 
cost 155,000, and the laterals, we presume, about 
f20,000. 

The Mill Creek Rail Road (which ha< also been in 
"Operation this present season,) commences at Port Car- 
bon, and extends up Mill Creek four miles. This road 
cost about $14,000. There are about three miles of 
lateral roads intersecting the main branch, which cost 
nbout $2000 per mile. 

The West Rtanch Rail Road, (one track of whi-h is 
tiow in operation,) commences at Schuylkill Haven and 
terminatet at the foot of the Broad Mountain. The 
length oTsaid road, including the West West Branch, 
"will be 15 miles, and will cost upwards of $150,000. 
There are also about five miles of lateral roads inter- 
secting it, the average cost of which will be about $20Q0 
^er m'le. 

The Mount Carbon Rail Rond, commences at Mount 
Carbon, and extends up the two branches of the Nor- 
wegian, a distance of 9 miles, which will cost about 
#100,000. A number of lateral roads on this have also 
t>een commenced. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Miks. Cost. 

Bchuylkin Valley Road 10 $55,000 

Laterals intersecting do 10 20,000 

Mill Creek Road 4 14.000 

Xjiterals intersecting do 3 6,000 

"West Bratich Road 15 150,000 

Laterals intersecting do 5 10.000 

Moont Carbon Road 9 100,000 

Total ^ 56 $355,000 

The following Rail Roads have been commenced in 
thia county: 

The PinegfTove Rail Road, which extends from the 
Mines to the Swatara feeder, a distance of five miles. 
This road will cost about $30,000, and be completed 
^arty metX season. 

The Little Schuylkill Rail Road, commences at Port 
Clinton, and extends up said stream to the mines, a dis- 
tance of about 23 miles. This road, it is expected, will 
be cprnpleted next season, if laid with wooden rails. If 
iron rails should be concluded On, the time for comple- 
tion, of course, mi^st be extended. This road, if con- 
structed with wooden rails, will probably cost $250,000$ 
if constructed with iron rails, about $400,000. Making 
84 miles of Rail Road, at an expense of $635,000. 

All the above rail roads have been commenced with- 
in the two last years, and when completed will yield a 
fair per centage on the capital invested. 

Thus after raising so noble a monument to our indus- 
try and fame, some do not hesitate to say that we are 
all mad. **We arc not mad, most noble" revilers. If 



From (he Pembarton MSS. 
Smith's histout or the 

PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTER XIL 

[coimirrsD fhom pa«b 328.] 

Continuation of the Aeeaunt of Robert Barrow, Jonathan 
Dtekinaon and others among the Indians, wUh the man- 
ner of their getHng awnyfrom them-^their arrival at 
FhiiidefphtOf and the particulars of t fie death of Robert 
Barrow, 

[1696.] The first of October the Cassalcec looking on 
them pleasantly made presents to somf, especially Jo- 
nathan Dickinson's wife, to whom he gave a parcel of 
shell fish called clamms — one or two he roasted, shewing 
her that she must serve the rest so, and eat th^m. The 
Indian women would take the child and suckle it, for 
its mother's milk was almost gone, and the child which 
had seemed to have been at death's door from the time 
of its birth until they were cast away, beg^n now to be 
cheerful, and have an appetite to food, it had no cover- 
ing but a small piece of raw deerskin, not a shred of li- 
nen or woolen to put upon it. 

About noon some fish was brought the passengers, 
hunger was grown strong upon them, and the quantity 
given was not much more than each a mouthful. The 
Cassakee ordered the Master, Cresson, Jonathan Dick- 
inson, his wifi^^ ^nd child to set upon their cabbin, to 
eat their share giving them also some of their berries to 
eat, who tasting tliem could not sufifer them to stay in 
their mouths-— they thought they could compare the 
taste of them to nothing else but rotten cheese steeped 
in tobacco. 

About the tenth or twelfth hour that night before the 
customary singing and dancing were ended, came in a 
stranger, armed with bow and arrows — the Cassakee 
and his companions entertained him with half an hours 
discour8e;which ended, the passengers were o^nasudden 
ordered to get up, and hurried away with this stranger, 
they not giving them time to see if they were all to- 
gether, and a troop of young Indian men and boys fol- 
lowed them for about four miles, and pelted them with 
atones, at length all left tliem except \wm and their 
guide. 

They travelled on through great fatigues till the next 
day, Robert Barrow and Jonathan Dickinson's wife 
were quite spent with going barefoot on the hot sand, 
having bruised their feet, and with stumps, stones, and 
prickles, their feet, especially Robert Barrows hadhbles 
big enough to lay the top of a thumb in, they however 
got to another Indian town were they were obliged to 
stay several days. October 11th, they understood the 
Cassakee of that tribe intended very soon for Augus- 
line — hereupon they applied to him requesting that if 
all of them might not go, he would carry some, but he 
told them he would carry but one, so Solomon Cresson 
being agreed on to be the man, he prepared for his 
voyage and set out with the old Cassakee the 18th of 
October — they understood by this old Cassakee that it 
would be a month or next new moon before they could 
expect their return. The weather began to grow cold 
and provisions were very short, that is palmberries, 
coker plumbs and sea grapes, the time of these fruits 
being near ovefi made their stay very tedious- 

Those Indians then it seems, neither sowed nor 
planted nor cared for any thing but what the bfrren 
sands produced. Fish they had as plenty as they pleased, 
but sometimes they would make it scarce to the stran- 
gers, so that a meal in a week was most commonly their 
portion, and three meals a rarity — For want of food of 
any sort, J. D's. wife's milk was gone, and her child in 
great want. The Indians would now and then give it 
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tuck, b'lt nrelv to sailify it, the ezlremilr vu luch 
that ihef would cftt the f illi and g^uls of lisli picket! ofT 
a dun^ill, the icnps ibe liidiins threw away, and tAe 
water they bailed tbeir fish in they were gUd of, though 
never *o indecently hindled. Though 1. D'l wife bad 
bRrdly inr milk in her breast, yet an Indian woman 
lately delivered and bad no milk, would have her to 
■uckle her child which ibe coiwenting to, it proved a 
mean* of her own cbild'a receiring benefiCi — tha In- 
dian! would for tliat reaion gir* ber fiib, which helped 
to increaie her milk. 

Tilt aecDtid of Norecnber, about aun riling came two 

itrange Indiana, who had run ao hard that they (weat 

eseeeding^ly, of whom they undentood that the 8pan- 

iarda wen coming with the old Caaukee, which aewi 

ind they doubted the truth 

ng TK>t been Kone abqrf 16 

to conaider of the maltef, in 

our muaketa diacharred, and 

law the Spaniards in their 

r« like a people amazed and 

iae of the gun was terrible to 

[to in nuDiber landed, the; 

;i7 cbeerfully and eipresMd 

:ni alive, they brought a Ut- 

g the goTCrnn^nt ofAugiit- 

ireaervation of w hater er na- 

ut how theae penotia or the 

Goremor sf Augualine had knowledge of ihem, they 

could not undentand, for Ihey had been fourteen day* 

from Auguitine, which wu near the time Solomon went 

hence — they met Sulonon about half way, and aent 

him for AuKUitine with other guides, bringing the old 

Caankee, and bia people with ihcm, they obierTed the 

old Casaakec teemed much dejected, they auppoaed 

the Spaniard) had taken from him the money, and what 

other thing* he had carried with him, or that he waa 

Tcxed that he should be ■□ deceived in taking them for 

Spaniardi. The truth of which be began strongly ' 

The Spaniards were extraordinary kind so that they 
bad great occaaion to rejoice at this their delivtrance, 
thsy were also a (error to the Indians, for they searched 
their houses, and took all from them they could find 
even to tht stub ofa nail, which aggravated them, and 
increaaed their dlBafTection to the pjsiengers, au that 
they dared not stir from a Spaniard. 

They set out with the Spanlarda for Aiiguitine the 5lh 
of November, but did not arrive tilt towrrds the latter 
end of the month — this Journey also ia a continuation of 
(he difficulties and hardships they underwent, but it 
might be rather tedious to go throug'h the whole. 

Bein; arrived at Augustine, the Uovernor received 
them courteousl}-, treated them hoapiiably, and gave 
them credit for what snma they wanted to bear tlieir 
ebarre to Philadelphia, from whom Ihey parted the 
39th NoTember, the Uovernor walking with them to see 
Ihem embark, and taking his farewell, he embraced ac- 
»*ial, wishing them well, saying they would forget him 
when they got among their own nation, but added that 
If they forgot, God would not forget him. They tra- 
velled from tbrnce through great and various difficul- 
ties lo Carolina, and arrived at Charlcit6wn the 25th of 
Decamberi but did not get to Philadelphia till the 
taHinth called March following. 

Thus concludes this remarkable narration, which 1 
kave abstracted from one more particular, formerly pub- 
lished, and to which was pfefited some sensible animad- 
vertionaurrthe whole, aa some part oriheie tl ill seem to 
ha incidentally necessary, especially such as contain 
tnore of Robert Barrow*a suffleringi snd his death, the 
Vuh stance oft hem arefaereadded. 
' Ingratitude towards men after signal ftvors received 
it, amongst all cirlltied people, looked upon *ith a 
jgat detestation, insomnah that the moral Gentiles in 
ages past, thoUf bt Ibev ceuM give no Wone character 
Of a peraen tfaairto call bin ungrateful. ' Mow much 



titude towards the fountain of all mercies: And aurely 
next to the mercy showed tliem fur Chrift'g sake m 
causing ibe day-aprine- fr'um on high to viai^ their soulst 
remarkable outward deliverances ought i« a ptore than 
commonly remarkable manner to be the object^ of their' 
gratitude to Iheir'^atdeliverei-. Imiistconfei* thanks- 
giving (which ia what wc boor mortals oaii aoinetinie* 
return for the manifold favura wr duly receive fnsps 
h!m,J hath its rise in the hesrlt and a* out of the abua4> 
ance oi the heart the mouth speaketb, liow can tho^e 
who are truly ihanklul in heart but render it, in tclDtkC 
to tbeir friends and aequaiitlanccs, what God hath done 



grace aeetnr beyond them and their eniel^i bj ftajer 

wrestling with God for a blewing, even tha hlcMlnc of 
beinjr delivered out of their bsrtarous bands, andb;- 
ing his bones amongst faithful Friends; and ao effecliul 
were his fervent prayers^ that Ihey prevailed with Gedi 
and to gracious was he unlo him, thai he sealed an aa- 
surance lipun his spirit, that bit prayers were beardMSd 
should in ilue time be answered, before he waa yet off 
hia knees, and doubltesa he was made a strength aod a 
comfort to his companions in affliclion whose reiBeM- 
hrance Vif not risily blotted out of their minda. 

One remai'k;iblc paatajFe, which demonalrstea he had 
well learned of him who is a God of Truth, to apeak (be 
Inilh upon all occisioiii, though with the lialanl ot hia 
life, the reader maj- recollect, the»e poor people for (he 
aafe guard oTtheir 
niards, some on thi 
others concealing 
man, being directly 
aleer, (the word foi 
insimpliciiy snivel 
another, he aniii i 
plain dealing he wi 
then he had Mvedi 
-touch his life, or th< 
Thus he passed 
length arrived at P 
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wd ifor^ tit y\» dying dij. It mu about tbs Bth Imut 
in tbe «Teniii|^, when tlie Bripitine he nu pUMn^r in 
wrir*''— <l'V'n Frtandt went on board in order to get 
ktm on thott, but he being in ■ very vuk condition, 
th«y cquld not renwTP bim U tbal time. Ho deolnmd 
hi* gfcM utUfiction that thf Lord hid grtnted bii re- 
q^ftf. that l}e IfUg^t Lty dowi) bi> bone* in tbi> pUceg 
ttl^ hi* heart ifu ftronri ""^ l*^ hoped tie might &nt 
SM Frieadt «g*in at the meeting. He nade mpation of 
tbe ipiodneti of Qod to l^iin. and that bit prcMnce hu 
^tepded bin io all bia uei«i|Ci- • 

Ti(*DeMinoraiiigl»«iQK tbeSdof th« 3d no- di. 
Frieti4* r«pt W bo»rd, to b«lp the kihI up to tbs 
irbarf, in iftdez tg vet lum oq ibor*! i(t tfhif h tine be 
•pake MbcfcK icC)t^~-God'> power a,ttending bin, 
■l>Q^t the 7ih \iMtT, d>**n Fii^nd* cWTi(»d bJM in ■ 
b>mq»9a)F, i'tf^mg wnwBfd up in 1 blv^et, »i)d doatbi 
tf> ^|:ep him w^En^) tp toe boifie qrSamu*! Carpenter, 
INrhpEe iw dec1»red the (ovdilP^ "f Qod to bim, aqii 
tjif t hiji heart waa yet fttvu f»i ifi* mf mory fnd under- 
Maoding gopdi after «t>ic4 te i»»» *hift«* »tid tt)«n 
fl|epF 11 iMi?iider»bl« ti^i*. 

9*101 awal^^ he uttered m n^era) Mem*, e^rca- 
^Kuu, wbioh Mfom *bo were preifent. aflerWM<^ "o^- 
nitted to writjiif ^\u^ they 4o(ijd f^member, are (i fol- 
bw— He enqutrins w*"' 'f*'" become *"' George 
Kei^i'f people? w^ tmyftiedi that the j were atrangeiy 
di(id«di qwiy pf them became Bipti>ta, and tome ol 
fbe hoqeit bearted h^d returned to Friend^ he aaid to 
thi« purpoKi ^hal they " were >p(>t upon the Mck they 
vat) Injected, and that thoi^ it migiht p|eaae God, yet 
to tQ ))■ many w>7% hy •uttering our ncigbbourinK gov. 
e^nmen^ In teilipt or penuade u« to let up ot eitabliih 
the nutiooal minialry berF, yet be dclired ui to itand in 
faithfulnet) againit it, and not toucb tberevitb, and he 
beliered ibey would kUo much endeavouE lo pereuadi 
u« to join with them in ettabliBbing and maintaining i 
mililia amongst w, wlilcll' be alio de^red u) not ti 
touch with, and that if we l^ept fikitbrul to the Lord, be 



would dereiid and preieifre at, and llUi we needed 
•t^ii)canJorpre*FrTatior^<f! tof, if our wayidid picue 
the I-ord, he would ib'^Ii- ' 

with UP, and he further 

filled, and a remnant were »;itaTW^''nt"— Thy t awords 
ahoMld he beat into nlojieh-ifijre^ i^nd ipeafi inlo pru- 
ning hooka, "and ii»l"^llm^ wijo mabLe uae of the 
mron^ ahall perlih wit^ tljie iword. 

'Speaking conceding lome Fiiendi of tj^e minialry in 
EifgUndi be laid, " MVpy l^rignds about u^ ihat ware 
licR qteo, and had public te^liiqfi^li^ were much incum- 
bered wiih tlieir worUUji' ctntcani^ wnicb waa > great 
hindranoe to their public leruice, and I would be often 
mpe»\wl( to them aboul it; for (said he,,) I found it 
he in hindrance to me, and so I gave it' all up inlo n 
■on'a hinda, he ulluwiiig me-«nd my wife lo much 
year, and then I wu at Uberty anil ^ad the world uuder 
my tttti which I would ob' be telling tbem. 

He. ^en u'ld, '^ That thia plicc wai Qod'i planta- 
tioo, that in Jamaica, and Carolina there were but few 
Frienda, but that thii place bad a gre»t iame abroad, 
wherever he had been, for afi honesif laborluua, and 
Kood people," whereupon he eihorted ui many timea 
" to ktep up our fame," and (old ui the mcani how, 
** by being faithful lo God and keeping in love one with 
•nolher, and by forgiving our treapauei one ig ' 
other," often eihoning us to love one anolhi 
tioning that ezpreaiioo of our Saviour, by tbii " shall 
all men know (hat ye are my disciplei if ye love one an 
■-. .. ., !«,. ■■'--,,]„ prei^i ua lo'>ineet oflen to 
jia Scripture as a motive thereto, "Fo 
J tKit FearM the Lord met ofVen together, and apaki 
of^en one unto another, and a. book of remembranci. 
was written;" rfe further saiif, " The Lord had given 
him t^e dciire of hi* heart In coming hither, and iTist if 
he d'^ed here, he was trery well satined, and he believ- 
ed hia wile would also be wall satisfied, and that aa (he 
Lord had given her to hip^' and him to her, as thej^ had 
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fpven one Motber upi and that vbeo hecameframher. 
It waa aa if he waa going to his gravei that neither gtdd 
nor silver, riches or honor shsuld have patted them, but 
that be did it only in obedieitce to the Lord,andtokcep 
hii peace with God-" 

He laid "That lie had been convinced about 4Jy*aM, 
md bad borne a faithful teatimony agaiaat tbe hireling 
priests, and bad been io prison aeven times for hia teati- 
many, uid the Lord bad always been bii preserver aad 
deliverer, b^ wayi that he thought not of: and ao Friends 
(aaid he) will he be to yon if you be Utiifiil (o himt 
ac ' ' ' who had been eoninitted pritonen 

w led indirect ntcani to get at liberty) but 

it Y resolution (he added) not to bow a 

ki id yet the Lord wrought my delicer- 

ai :tlier be stJd saversl liraea, *>tliat in his 

la B hsd aeen more of tbe wonders and 

di U>rdi than ever he had seea hefiite, or 

e< v« seen, if be bad not gone tbrou^ 

tt lefelt (he Lord with him which did out- 

h 

ii| patiently bcariiv bis suffering and 
h. . .,. jKirted under all, and of bis enquiriea of 

the Lord about it, he tbougbt his answer wu, let 
patience h«va ila perfect worl(. Speaking bow sick he 
WM i^t Jamaica about twenty week« "yet (Mid be) I 
roiss'd but one meeting." 

On the 3d day of the second (Bontb, aanM Friend* 
coming into tbe room to fiail him, he seened torejaige, 
and putting forth hi« band waa ready to embrace lh«n 
in much love, and in a very tender fraaM of spirit. Tbe 
Friends expressed their gladnesi to see him, but Mid 
they were lorry to see bim so veiy weak, to which he 
replied, "■tlhiHigh my body be weak, my mind ii lound, 
and memory good;" and further aaid, '*(he L<h>J hath 
been very good to me, all *long unto this very day, and 
this morning hath iweeily rcfrnhcd me." and fiirther 
tdde^ "the Lord batbaqiwered n;iy desire^ fo* 1 de- 
sired content, and that I migbt come to this plaee, to 
lay my bones amongst youg and aflerwarda said, "it is 
a good thing to have a contcience vnd of otTenoe both 
toward! God and towards man." 

On tbe4tb of the seoood month, beipg the first of the 
week, about the fifth ho\irln the morning, bedcsiiwda 
Ffiend to write for bim to liis wife, "to remember hts 
dear love lo her, and to let her know uf hl« tnvaik, and 
being here, and that the Lord was with bim: lh*t hia 
outward affairs were «cUled, and that ahe bad whetc- 
withal lo live on." 

He furlhersaid, divers Friends being present, •that 
the Lord waa with him, and all Ihiun were wcH, and 
(hat he had nothing ta do but to die," and socondingly 
on tbii day he departed, and on the 3i following, beieg 
the sixthofthesecond month, waa buried in the yrliDcS 
burying ground in Philadelphia. - 



ISON AND BirUHIMOUS COAL. 

We obaerve a communication in the United QtaW* 

Gazette of (be 36ih uU. under (be abave title, in wbioh 

(he writer endeavors to account fijr the difference in 

the price of English and Amerjean Iron- He attribntas 

' lo the use uf bituminous coal in En^and, aad 



lainN lo 



charcoalin America, and recommends t« 

ufacturers the use of ibe former. In exptanalia 

states — that the charcoal required "lo make a (on of 
iron in Pennsykania costs about ferty^ighi doHattf— 
and Ihat "two tons of iron in England coat* about ike 
same lum." It is very true that the European meui. 
ficturers are able to transport their iron across tba At- 
lantic, pay a yvry heavy duty, ^nd sell i( at a lawer 
rale ibsn eur own manu&e(urer^ cap deliver it at sm- 
hoard. But, in our opinion, (be correspondent of I|k 
Gazelle, being probably unacquainted with the ooat i)f 
manufacturing iron baa mistaken the cause, (n Cealce, 
Huntingdon, 14 iffl in and Lycoming cofinliei^ the grral- 
"•' '■■"" ""inufaciuring district in the *tale, the whok 
.:„»..„„„<■ ;™:.f„qj^^j^^^y^j^_ 
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Ursnpon an avemge. It seldom, if ever, exceeds the 
Utter— if it does, the business is considered unprofita- 
ble. Charcoal, aUhoii|^h a heavy item in the expendi. 
tare of iron manufMCturers, is not the only cause of the 
great difference in the price of the British and Ameri. 
can iron— nor is it the substantial one. The price of 
hbcr w quadrupk\ti Pennsylvania, what it is in Eng. 
land— tliere they have a dense population of poor men, 
who receive a few pence for their d»ily hire— and are 
even glad to get that. We have a scattered population 
of independent working men, with various means of 
obtaining a livelihood before them, and who will be well 
paid for their labor. The distance and cott cf inland 
iraruportationiB also much greater in Pennsylvania than 
in England — indeed we are inclined to believe, that it 
coata nearly aa much to transport one hundred tons of 
iron from the manufactories in Centre county to Phila- 
delphia, aa it does to cross the Atlantic, and at a much 
greater risk. Our internal improvements are yet in 
their infoncy— they have not yet benefifted us in the 
slightest degree and until they are extended to our min- 
«ral regiona we cannot be benefitted by them. — Lywrn- 
ing Gaz. 



INTERF8TING LEGAL OPINION. 

The subjoined opinion was given by Ellis Lewis, 
Esq. at the request of Col. Bull, the superintendant of 
the north branch division of the Pennsylvania Canal. It 
will no doubt be read with interest, particularly by 
persona residing in those parts of the State through 
which oor public improvements pass. Those who feel 
dispoeed to give the agents of the Commonwealth un- 
necessary troublt in the prosecution of her system of 
internal improvement, will find it attended with more 
difficulty than tney anticipate. — Penn. Reporter. 

Tov AHDA, Nov. 6tli, 1830. 
DiAE Sim: 

Y«u ask my opinion upon the course to be pur- 
sued, on behaU of the commonweshh, in resuming the 
po^^ession of the Lock House attached to Lcck, No. 3, 
on the West Branch Division of the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nal. It appears that after this section had been com- 
pleted and the Lock House finished, it was locked, and 
the key delivered to you as Superintendant of the divis- 
ion; that the water has since been let into the Canal, 
that it is necessary to appoint a keeper, and to place him 
in possession of the house for the purpose of taking 
charge of the Lock — that in the exercise of these du. 
ties, the officers of the commonwealth find themselves 
obstructed by a person who has forcibly broken into 
the Lock House, openly proclaiming his determination 
to maintain possession of the same against the common- 
weaUb,,her officers and agents. 

Under all the circumstances cf this case, and consid- 
ering tl»e interests Involved and the parties to the con- 
troversy, it appears to me that the most expedient 
course would be to request some intelligent justice of 
the peace to ^o to the premises (with a sufficient poa- 
aes) for the purpose of convicting on view, and pun- 
ishing by fine, any person or persons whom he shall 
there find guilty of with-'jold ngthe possess'on by force. 
Thia power is given to one or more justices of the peace, 
by the statute of 15th. Richard 2d*, which will be found 
in Roberts* Digest of British statute s, in force in Ptnn- 
t>ivaniA, page 283. By this statute the Justice con- 
victs on his own view of the force without the delays 
incident to the intervention of a jury and witnesses; 
and, having set a fine upon the offender, commits him 
to the gaol of the county, until the fine is paid. And 
"all the people of the county, as well the sheriff'as oth- 
er >" are required to be attendant upon him to assist, 
Ht, The justice has nothing to do with restoring the 
posaeaaion, nor is it necessary; the off*ence will be com- 
nnitted, if at all, in resisting the commonwealth's ageats 
in their efforts to regain possession of the premises; 
mild as soon aa the force is removed by committing the 
oH^nder to gaol, thtt^ommonwealth, by her agent, can 
take peaceable poaseasion without exerting any other 



right than that which every citizen haa of taking peace- 
able possession of his own. 

In viewing this case, the ordinary remediea in nae 
where the controversy is between indiridnals, naturally 
suggests themselves to one not habitaated to the con- 
sideration of questions in which the more important 
interests of the public are concerned. Hence I have 
B^iRg^tted the expediency of an application to a civil 
maf^istrate — a course more consonant with thefeeKnga 
of the people, because open alike to all, and more uau* 
al in its application, than the exertion of any of thoae 
high powers of sovereignty to which the commonwealth 
might resort for the purpoae of abating, in m aummarjr 
manner, this nuisance and intrusion upon the public 
rigltts. If an intruder should either seize urpon the 
capitol and public offices and documents at Harrtsburg, 
or break into a Lock-house, and obtain control of the 
navigation of, and the public revemie -arising f^m the 
Pennsylvania Canal, I have not suppoaed that the ope- 
rations of government in the one case, or the navigation 
of the canal in the other, must cease until ^e intruder 
could be expelled by the ordinary and tedioaa forms 
of proceeding usual in dispute between private individ* 
uals. In cases of thi« kind, where the whole communf- 
ty is so seriously affected, the immenae magnitude <^ 
the public interests to be protected would seem to i^- 
ford just grounds for the immediate and even forcible 
expulsion of the intruder, who, if injured by the pro- 
ceeding might resort to the commonwealth for compen- 
sation, but cannot by any poastbility have a right to 
maintain by force possession of the public property of 
the state against her will. Vattel, 217. I perceive no 
reason why the same power which wis exercised for 
the general benefit in taking the land from the rightful 
owner in the first place for the purpose of coustnicting 
the canal, might not be again exerted to maintain poa- 
session against wrong doera. It is true that the Consti- 
tution of the United States reco^^ises the principle, 
whicli was a part of the law of nations before, that, "pri- 
vate property shall not be taken for public use without 
just compenMition." Vattel, 243. Furd. XV. But the 
Commonwealth has directed compensation to be made 
for damagea sustained by reason of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, when the amount is ascertained either by the 
agreement of the parties or by the decision of the tribu- 
nal appointed for the purpose. The constitutional ob- 
jections to the law, organizing this tribunal, do not ap- 
pear to me to be well founded. A compensation may 
be JUST without being ascertained by a jort. The 
words, occurring in the Constitutions of the State and 
Union, that the right of trial by jury, shall be ••preaerv- 
ed"— "be as heretofore" "remains inviolate,** &c. are 
at variance with its extension to any other casea tbair 
those in which the right to that mode of trial previoui- 
ly existed. That it did ftot exist as a remedy to enforce 
a claim upon the King or the State, is to be inferred 
from the consideration that the jury trial only existed 
in suits at common law, and that no action at common 
law could be sustained, as a matter of right, by a subject 
agairs' his king, or by a citizen against the government 
of his state or country . These actions are only sustainable 
against a king or a commonwealth, when the aovereign 
power consents to be sued at common law, and then 
"the action" says Puff*endorf "proceeds rather upon 
natural eqnify than upon munidpallaw*** and its ••end" 
says Sir Wm. Blackstone, "is not to compel but to per- 
suade the king or commonwealth of the justice of tl>e 
claim" — 1 Bl. 243. The judgment could not be enforc- 
ed by execution. But where the king gave no conaeni 
to be sued at common law, the remedy for the recover 
ry of claims upon him was an application, hy peiitimtf 
to the Court of Chancery, where right was administer- 
ed by the Chancellor without the intervention of a ju- 
ry. 1 Bl. 243, 1 Term Rep. 172. ib 674. From analo- 
gy to this, a remedy has been introduced by tlie Legis- 
lature, and adopted by long usage without objectioo, 
for the recovery of damages to improvements through 
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which ro»<l« are located by petaion lo the court of com- 
won pleas, for the appointment of riewers, who assess 
the damages without the aid of jury. If at the adoption 
of the constitution, the right of action ut common law 
againbt the sUte did not exist, or depended upon con- 
«cnt, it would appear lo stand upon the same footmg 
•now. And slthouc h in general the trial by ^ury is just- 
•hr preferred to al! other ir.odfe of trial, stHl it cannot be 
tsoncealed t».at there may be powerful reasons for tc* 
fusing to submit to it where the claim is agamst the 
vtateand where, from the eitentof the interest she 
may have affected by the atlopfion of some great public 
improvement, or from any othar sufficietit cause, there 
may be reason to fear that injustice might otherwise be 

done. ^ - ^, • 

InthecoiitictiOBSofthe canal men, for their opera- 
tiofHi4n extending the c«nal across the street 'n M»lton, 
if the proceedings be under ihe act of 6Hi April, lauA 
Purd. 723, 1 would advise an appeal lo the next court of 
quarter sessions, which should be done by taking a 
transcript and filing it on application to the court for 
the purpose by petition. It will be necessary to cm- 
ploy counsel in Nortbianbcffbad county, to attend to 

these cases. 

Yours, Tcry respectfully, 

ELLIS LEWIS. 

Col. James P. Bull, . , j . rv 



Tht PwUomca CapJKr-mine.^ About 100 years ago, 
a largeMractof land, bordering on the Perkioracn creek, 
«bout 13 miles above this borough, was purchased by a 
company of foreigners, for the purpose of opening the 
bowels of the carili and obtaining tlie rich copper ore 
which it was supposed to contain. This company 
opened a tunnel or drift from the Pcrkiomen creek ex- 
tending 600 feet to a shaft sunk 80 feet deep from the 
top of the hillv and it is aatd that they took out a large 
quantity of rich Copper* but being unfortunate in the 
loss of one or two cargoes which they sent to England, 
tliey were obliged to abandon the mine, after several 
rears hard lubour, and expending several thousand dol- 
tars. Previoua however to leaviog it, they filled up the 
abaft again, and shut up the minis, that the treasures of 
the earth might be hidden frop the world. A few 
months ago, an enterprizing citizen of this county took 
A lease from the present owner of the property, for 21 
years, on the Gopper-mine, and immediately commenc- 
ed opening the old ahafl — it is now about 80 feet deep, 
•nd mtersectslbe old tunnel, and in a few dajrs more it 
U expected that all tbe vein* of copper will be opened. 
A number of very rich specimene have been left at the 
Cabinet of Natural Science in this borough, and at this 
office for examination, which were last week taken from 
the side and near tbe bcHtom of the shaft*— they are said 
to contain about one half copper. The proprietor, we 
understand, intends as soon as he gets the abaft and 
tunnel cleared out, and the Mine open, to give a gene- 
ral invitation to all to call and see it, of which notice 
will be giTtn hereafter.— iVoms/otc^ Her, 

NoaaiSTOvTit, Nor. 17. 
Ferkiomen Coipper-minc—Vi e have just learned that 
m new excavation has been discovered in the Perkiomen 
Copper-mine, about 90 feet south west of the Tunnel, 
wbich enlarges into a spacious roon), after ascending 
almost perpendicular for about 10 or 12 feet, to which 
no and has vet been discovered. Some weeks ago a 
child's cfadle was found in one of the excavations, 

Srtly in a state of decay— • rocker of which has been 
^ at this. office, and last w^k a silver pbrted apur, 
wbich w»A lost in tbe Tunnel by^a gentleman O-om 
South Carolina, who was in company with the late 
Judge Markley, in the Mine, about 30 years ago, was 

^l0O found. • . 

yft think there can be no doubt of there being a 



large quantity of Copper yet in the Mihe, and we be- 
lieve it is the intention of the present company to find 
it, if it is possible to make so valuable a discovery.— 
Herald. 

It is stated in the Wellsborougb (Pa ) Pl.oeiiix, tbat 
salt water has lately been obtained in M*Ktan County, 
in this state. 

The spring is situated upon the stream known by the 
name of the "Portage Branch of the Sinemahoning^' 
creek, near the dividing ridge between the Alleghany 
and the Susquehanna. A well has been sunk to tlie 
depth of only \7 feet, through a hard pan, and not ex- 
tending to the rock, which produces at the rate of 24 
barrels per hour, of 4 per cent, water. The lands upon 
which the spring is situated, hnve been purchased and 
a company fbrmed, under the firm of A. Rice & Co. who 
at'e making arrangements to prosecute the manufaefture 
of salt, as soon as the necessary works can be erAtiyd: 
Sheuld the gentleman engaged realize the expectations 
now indalg^in, aa to the quantity and quahty of. the 
wAler in question, a most extensive and valuable bttsi* 
neSs will sooit spring up in that neighbourhood, which 
bas hitherto been luiown only as a wilderness. 

From the Gentleman's Pocket Almanac, for 1831, pub- 
lished by Ml. Thos. T. Ash, Philadelphia. 
8RETCU OF POTTSVILLE. 

For any one from Cape Cod to New Orleans to say 
that he bad not beard of the renowned town of Potts- 
▼ille« would souod as marvellous as if an Arabian were 
to declare that he had- never heard of liahomet, er 
Meoca, of Kauba, or of the Holy WeH. There isacarce- 
ly a valley, however remote or cut oflTfrom the rest of 
tbe world, fmm Eastport to the Sabine, or from Cape 
Hatleras to Little Rock, that baa not heard of the fiUBe 
ofPottsviUe. 

Here, half a dozen summers since, there was not 
more than one shabby log hut standing, and the wild 
scenery of the spot where are now lo be seen so much 
enterprize, activity, and bustle, lay undisturbed in all 
its primitive grandeur and loneliness. The road to 
Sunbury over the broad mountain ran through it, and 
the weekly stage, in all its course from Philadelphia te 
the place of its destination, did not witness a wilder or 
more desolate scene. Here and there the smoke might 
indeed be seen curling from some Dutchman's cottage, 
and waiving in graceful folds above the trees; showmg 
that man had dared to invade the forest, but these in* 
stances were few and far between; and the bear, the 
deeri and the fox, dKided the empire of the woods a- 
mong them. But now what a contrast ! The genius of 
man has seldom raised such a monument to his own 
power — individual power, unaided by tariff, corpora- 
tion or charter. The town of Pdlisville — "for under 
that name we shall include Mount Carbon and Port Car- 
bon, for they are three in one, if not one in three —con- 
tains upwards of four thousand people, besides the 
hordes of Tartar looking population hovering on its 
skirts. Many of the latter cohabit together in shanteea 
or tents made of hemlock and covered writh branches. 
They are all engaged in the laudable business of ^'pene- 
trating ihe bowels of the land." But mark, gentle rea- 
der, and inwardly digest, when you hear that from this 
port, which is more than a hundred miles above tide 
water, there is a fleet of upwards of four hundred yet- 
sels— a fleet more formidable than that which bore the 
Greeks to the Trojan war, and composed of vessels, 
the smstlest of which is almost as large as that in which 
Columbus ventured to cross an unknown ocean. In the 
first week of October last, seventy eight vessels cleared 
from Pottsville, carrying to the sea-board the rich mine- 
ral treasures of the district, and during the same period, 
twenty-two arrived from Philadelphia laden with tbe 
luxuries of every clime* 
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The lituttion of th« town is remftrkable, being cm- 
bo^med in lofty hilU. Sharp Mountain in front of it, 
presents a surly and almost savant aspect, heightened 
by the almost black dismal caverns excavated from its 
side, and looking like entrances to the abode of Pluto ; 
and the Norwegian covered with coal dust and slug- 
gishly moving on, is no bad type of the Styx. The feel- 
ing produced on visiting Pottsville, is, that it is no place 
for triflingt for every on« wears a look of importance, 
and is plainly intent on playing his cards so aa not to lose 
a trick) and a strong inclination is felt by the spectator 
to join in and take a hand. The interest of the game 
bas overcome the scruples of many devout people, for 
YOU may see the grave Quaker, the ejaculating Metho- 
dist, and the sober Presbyterian sitting at the same U- 
ble» and using all their ingenuity to get the odd trick; 
but what is most surprising, is that they all appear to 
ge^good cards, and are perfectly satisfied with the re- 
auU^St the game. 

It is curious to observe the motly mixture of peo* 
pie of all dimes and complexions, thai have come to 
worship here. There you may see the pale citizen, who 
has been engaged all his life in measuring dry g^ods be^ 
hind his coanterv and who has never before been o«t oi 
the sight of the smoke of bis own chimney .until he was 
tempted to go in quest of the golden fleece in the form 
of cOaVn Qonsultatioo deep with a htrdy,florid mountain- 
ecr, and yott may perceive from iheir esger looks and 
animated gestures, that a spec of some magnitude is 

afloat 

Then again msy be teen a Dutohuian, whose ancei- 
tort came to kindly Pennsylvania nearly two centuries 
•go, a period, as historians tell Ua, more than sufficient 
to blend two hostile meek, and here he is the same in 
areaa, language, manners, and hoary prejudice as when 
the first <? his name left Rotterdamt-^there he ttands 
with the title deed of his farm in hishand.and swround* 
ed by half a dozen sharp looking fellows who are Xfy^f 
by words and signs to close a bargain with him,but he is 
keeping them at bay as a good stout bull would a par- 
cel of curs, thouf h he seems at the same time to be 
afraid of being bit. 

No town of its size is so well supplied with every es- 
sential of luxury and conveoiience . Of attomeysy there 
are plenty of the first repute, and with enough erf" ac- 
tivity to prevent the people from stagnating for want of 
excitement And there are agents who will gladly exe- 
cute any commission from one to ten thousand dolUn. 
fancy stores, well supplied with ribbaos and artificial 
flowera'-a perfumer advertises all sorb of cosoaetics^ 
andayankee schoolmaster for scholars. Doctors are 
thei« tec^ fresh from college^ and shintng with the re- 
flected science ef Physic and Chapman: There is a 
ball room, a church, and several excellent hotels and 
boarding houses, and the newspaper is one of tho best 
conducted Jonmals in the country^ Two* daily I'mes 
of stagea run to Philadelpbia-^Heeaide against Cole* 
man, and they merit a eulogium for the vigor with 
which they crack their whip% the matchless furjr of 
their driving, and for their exquisite skill in apsetting. 
Pottsville has every rec^uisite forbeceming a great ci^ 
an uninterrupted navigation by the canal to Philadel- 



at present. Instead of snow squalls and ice, we have 
warm rains and muddy or dusty streets, and weather so 
warm as to deprive one of the pleasure of aettin(g by n 
good coal fire, which formerly waa very comfortable at 
this season of the year. 

Since penning the above, we received, from the 
garden of Col. Washington Lee, the receipt of which 
it gives us pleasure to ackttowled^e,a fine mess of Green 
Peas in the pod% accompanied with the following note? 

"Mrs. W. Lee desires Mr. Lewis' acceptance of the 
accompanying instance c^ the uniisMal length and 
ness of the present season. 

*«Nanticoke, Nor. 17, 1830. 



THE RB6ISTBR 

NOVBMBfiR 87, 1680. 

The report of the Provincial Council to Governor 
Denny, on the subject of the complaints made by the 
Indians at the Treaty oonckided at fiatton,ln 17S6^ to be 
found in the first form of the present number, is som^' 
what at variknce with the narfativek which we publish- 
ed in the 14th No. of the present Volume. IVbat i» 
the true itate ef the eas^, it might be Important to eiK 
quire, but the discussion of the question Miength would 
require more I'oom than Ve can 66Avenientljr spar^. — 
It is certain that the Indians were always dissatiafied 
whh the rapid manner in Whidi the widk of 17S5 mm 
performed; for 30 milM A dliy Wis the average of Qle 
pf evious walkft, conducted hfter the Indian custoin, and 
upwards of sixty miles were run on this oocaaien. We 
oon£bss ourselves unable to cea^rihend tlie eMiluittt^ 
when they assert that «he deieri^tk/h tta the deed if 
1737 is \tith6 same words With that of 1686, since the 
boundaries could not have been ascertained at the pe- 
riod of the execution ef thd ktten Geidon iit hit liW- 
tery, denoMinale« it an r11 advliftdand eltrsTtguntp(i#. 
chase. We may eisay a nicer investij^tion of the to^ 
io hereafWr, 

The sixth number of *«CiiaA' FSmm ^PAsUfaflMr 
and Hi EwritoM,'* appeared last mtA. Tbeie ^Wtew^ 
dtfierte well of the ^uli^c, beeiuM th%Jr ktt ftty bea^ 
tiful irt thenteelves, manifest a commendable apirit ^ 
enterprise, and serve to perpetuate the wntmtarf of tht 
bttildingt they mt deiigiied te r e pre seni . Wt v^ 
Compelled to dbtlhgubh hi thii nuiflber mie Meeting 
Houie it Merrion,^ which both as an engraving and for 
the antique air of the structure, must cuptifate aH be- 
holders. The historical Seetety to whom this number 



„ t - , , r u J - 1 is inscribed, bas retodiraended the undertakmg in tei«s 

phia, coal enough to »^PV t^^ J^^d for th^T^^f o^ (>an<gyric M Wt regard this wdilc dt CoL Childa 
ycarsa and if the resources of the country shall beae-[ ^ . \ , i * , * *. -'*'—»» 



veloped with the same untiring activity by the next, as 
it has been by the present generation, Pottsville, bold 
as the assertion may seem, will rival the large ^ties of 
the aea-board in population and wealth. 
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Wiuus-BAmai, Nor. 19^ 1830, 
The Season.— We have heaid it remarked by aevend 
aged persons, that not within their recelleoUou has the 
weather been so warm at this season of the year, as it is 
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•Therarenewfourdlwlylineaef sttges rumiSng be^ 
tween this place and Philadclphki* 



aa eminently meritonoua and wort^ of patfOM|pe, aai 
wish aU sttceeae tatlie new scriea be is ilMUt to eMt- 
nenc^, he will net, Wc* h6^, iifrfbiHi^ td tia i dl^poit- 
ftbn^ither cipGous o^ Interineddting^ in'Tcnhirinf ip 
sugyast that the proportiona between the buildiugi aai 
the aufrouhdittg dbjeota, and b^Hwees dafenM«]l««i<C 
thtt liaind ^Ifle^ ihMldb^'bbs^efl iHtA 9titapdMA 
exactness. We iiav^ heai^ exception taken to sSeveial 
of the representations of the present aerieii iff ^ fMtfv 
I ticular. 
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fHOTlNGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

[ooHTiirirxD VttOM PAGS 349.] 

Mart pvrticuktn of George Keith and his adherents. 

Notwithstanding George Keith's absence; those call- 
ed the separatists here, continued as violent in opposi. 
tion to Friends as ever, divers of whom appeared now 
at the yearly meeting at Burlington; first George Hutch- 
inson, and some few following him, came in the time of 
religious worship, under pretence of calling for justice 
on public Friends and strangers, of whom he said he 
had divers things against, both as to doctrine and prac- 
tice, but bia manner now, and the past experience of 
these kind of attacks, convinced those at meeting that 
his intention was only to cavil, they therefore gave no 
way to him, but went on with their testimonies o?er his 
head, at which he railed much, even while some of the 
Friends were preaching, but at last left them with a 
threat that he would publish them to the world, which 
they thought he had done enough the evening before, 
by gathering a tumultuous company in the strtfiet, the 
town bein^ full of people, and there endeavoring to ex- 
pose them in such injurious terms as were now common 
with him and the party. Hutchinson had no sooner 
done his railing in the public meeting, but up steps di- 
vers Germans and others, who appeared very fierce and 
violent, the chief of them was one of those called 
Pietiests, his name Henry Bernard Caster, whd and his 
brethren Friends in London, were said to have assisted 
in their coming to Pennsylvania, if so, they seem to 
have made but poor returns, for divers of them gave 
Friends here much trouble in matters wherein no rea- 
sonable plea of duty or conscience could be made, and 
espeoially at this meeting, where, besides their other 
nmse and vociferations, they brought several of Ed- 
ward Burroughs, William Penns and other books 
wrote by Friends, the clamour they made against them, 
was that they denied the Lord Jesus Chrint, sod that 
they were to prove it out of those books. It was 
thought best not to gratify them by a public opposition. 
But such Friends as were speaking continued their tes- 
timony which they laboured much to stop by raising 
voices^ and speaking two, three and sometimes more 
together, but at length they left the meeting. 

{The reader is here referred to Sewells History, pages 
659 to 664 about George Keith.] 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Jf further account of the Welch Settlers of Pennsylvania^ 

JHufh R^bexfs Charader of Robert Owen'-Rctum to 

Wntndsof several of Oeorge Keiths adherents — The 

Yearly Meetings account of the present state of things; 

aeofsmon feom TFaksqflnhahtan^toPermeylvania-^ 

i%egreai sickness at JPMladelphia^lhe offecUonate 

and pj^Ucular part George Gill took in it with several 

religious wits io and fi^m these provinces^ Epistles 

from Barnes Dickenson and EdwaraSoume. 

tl,697.] Npvl return to give some further account 

of the Welsh ^ettler^ in Pennsylvania; those that were 

alrtady arrived were of tiie stock of the antient Bri- 

,jt9ni» tocy came chiefly from l^errioueth Shire, North 
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Wales In Great Britain being mostly relatiooa and 
neighbours in their own country; several of them beinr 
tenants and having great families, they had heard* good 
report of Pennsylvania,that lands were cheapftazes Hght^ 
clear from oppression as to I'ythers and Church rates 
and most of them were religious men, of good report in 
their own country. About this time Hugh Roberts, a 
zealous minister among the Quakers of whoa ue have 
seen some mention before, went from Pennsylvania to 
visit Wales his native country and had a succesaful visit 
to the end of his mission and greatly to the satisfiiettoa 
of his country-folks who hHd him in great esteem. 

Rowland Ellis also mentioned before, another settler 
among the Welsh of gfreat account being after a first visit 
here, got again to his native country, tlK>' much tnclined 
to return with his fiimily to Pennsylvania as soon as he 
could get things ready, yet not seeing his way clear till 
now about when having ordered his aflTsirs for a removal, 
he left Ann his eldest daughter and heiress by a for* 
mer wife, in possession of his paternal inheritance, at 
which he had lived most of his time, and set sail in a 
Liverpool vessel, together with many other families, to 
the amount of about one hundred passengers, all fhim 
North Wales; they had a passage of aboufsix weeks and 
arrived at Philadelphin in the fourth month this year; 
R. Ellis was then in the forty-fifth year of his age, be 
afterwards lived long to do go^d, his ser^'ices in chunch 
and state were considerable and tho' his greatest talent 
stood not in public preaching, yet when he did appear 
it was usually attended with satisfaction to his hearers. 
His testimony was sh^rt but to the purpose. A few 
hours before his last sickness seized him he expressed 
himself thus, ^^Notwithstanding I feel old age yet tnith 
wheh it appears is as precious as ever: the other night 
(said he) I was sorely buffeted by Satan who would 
have devoured me but I saw a secret hand crushing 
his design;" being abked in his last sicknet>s (which Mias 
short) how he felt himself as to his inward state, he re- 
plied "Those still waters which I often ardently longed 
to arrive at, I see tho' yet at some distance off," he 
bore his pains with uncommon cheerfulness, and died 
in the eightieth year of his age, at his son in law John 
Evan's house, in North Wales, Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan Tyler being now returned fWwi his visit to 
the eastward represent^ to the meeting at Philadelphia 
the necessity Friends and others were under to t^e 
eastward of Salem in New England, by reason of ae». 
lamitous sickness among them, a handsome sum af near 
two hundred pounds was raised by contribution amon|f 
Friends and sent to them in some measure to rcfieve 
their present disttess. 

The death of a second Robert Owen among the 
Welsh: — In this year died Robert Owen who had re- 
moved to Pennsylvsniaamon^^ the Welsh settlers. His 
life & character as given by his intimate friend and bro- 
ther Hugh Roberts was to the following e^ect. 

"He feared the Lord from his youtn upwards who 
visited and convinced him of his holy truth when he 
was about seventeen years of age, he came to love apd 
take delight in the company of those c^ his acquaint, 
ance whom he thought best established in the truth and 
thereby grew in his understanding and became well be- 
loved both of Friends and other persuasions whore iie 
conversed with as Joseph of oldiso came he to be ajpr^at 
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help to his brethren and glttdnen of heart to those that 
were to him as fathers in the truth. His heart as that 
of Lydia of old and his ftiuuth was opened to publish 
his name and truth among many, he often travelled 
through his native country Wales, visiting Friends 
meetings and was serviceable among them, t know they 
had great love for him and thought sometimes a pro- 
phet 18 not of honour in his own country yet methinks 
I can say there were few if any thst were acquainted 
with him that had ill thoughts of him. In the year 
1690 be came into this country where be lived seven 
years, and^was of good service in visiting Friends meet- 
log in this province and places adjacent, as is well 
known to many, but more especially amongst us where 
he was dearly beloved and owned, he was a strong pil- 
lar in the church of Christ, his undertanding was open- 
ed in those things that belonged to order, I can say I 
never saw him taking part with a wrong thing, a certain 
token to me if there had been no other, that be was a 
good man, I would to God that all amonnt us were so 
minded, oh! the want of him, 1 feel his place yet emp- 
ty* I pray God» if it be his will, to make it up, oh! my 
dear brother what shall 1 aay of thee my yoke-fellow, 
my dear companion, my soul mourns in secret for the 
want of thee — how can 1 do less' my soul and thine 
were knit together with that bond that never shall be 
loosened. Sometimes from the consideration of my 
loM of thee and some others^ I have longed to come 
after you yet I know the Lord's time is the best and 
to his will I am contented; was not thou to me as Jona- 
than to David not only in relatiou, but also in love and 
unity, therefore am not I bound as David was to say 
any of thine a kindness, yes surely if it lies in my pow- 
er. Tbv name is worthy ta be had in remembrance 
among the faithful in Israel, he was a man of peace and 
hated all appearance of contention, indeed he was a 
akiHul peace maker, endued with wisdom and authority 
yet full of mercy and compassion unto the least appear- 
ance of good, in such as he had to do with all{ his re- 
moval ir a great loss unto us that are left, but we doubt 
not to him a great gain. Dear brother in the remem- 
brance of thee and of the many good and precious op- 
portunities we have had together, my soul is bowed 
and I am sometimes ready to say ^hall I never have the 
kind companion so well fitted and knit together in every 
respect; the more 1 consider of thee the mure this ap- 
pears, it may, therefore be convenient to end this my 
testimony, and return to my own work, and service that 
1 may be prepared to follow after thee." 

HUGH ROUEUTS. 

This year Hannah Delavall from Philadelphia went 
with Sanih Clark from Great Britain then here on a re- 
ligious visit to New England and sometime between 
this year and 1685 went there on the same errand Ann 
Dilworth and Jane Bdes from Pennsylvania, and Ann 
Jennings from New Jersey. 

In this, and some following years, the meeting^ of 
Friends on the continent were favoured with the salu- 
tary visits of William Ellis and Aaron Atkinson who 
csme from England for that purpose, together with 
Thomas Chalkley then a young man who with his com- 
panion Thomas Turner likewise travelled through the 
continent with good applause. 

Many of the followers of George Keith had before 
this time returned te Friends, and acknowledged their 
errors to the meetings they had belonged to and some 
afterwards of which m the records of those times I find 
•everal instances, and amongst them one to the follow- 
ing effect which may sufRce as a specimen. 

"Long before Georjft Keith set up his separate meet- 
ing, my mind was at times gone out of the pure fear of 
God into my dWn reason, and conceivings, and in that 
I took in hand to judge of Friends testimony's, and 
therein speak evil of that which through God's good- 
neaa I now see I understood not, and particularhr against 
John Wilkford who often gave us warning of"^ what is 
now como to pass^ telling of as in the power and de- 



monstration of Gods pure Spirit that if we went from 
the guidance of God's Spirit into our own imagina- 
tions and huntings to study God's secrets it would gen* 
der to strife and contention and we should be like head* 
and horns rushing one at another which is too apparent 
at this*day, and notwithstanding G. K. went beyond all 
bounds of moderation in reflecting upon Fricnda per- 
verting their words and mangling their testimoniea and 
into such great heats and passions, The fond, foolish 
affection I had to him blinded my eyes or at least made 
me wdling to overlook it and not only so but the guid- 
ance of God's Spirit in my own heart » hich woold have 
kept me out of those evils if X had well minded it, and 
often followed me and reproved me, and broke my real 
while I joined with the separate party, I am not able to 
express in words the sorrow and trouble 1 had night 
and day whilst 1 frequented their meetings and beard 
them speak evil of Friends for that was most of their 
practice when their meetings were over as well aa at 
many other times. Dut now I praise the Lord for hii 
mercys who hath let me see the outgoings of my owa 
mind and the evil of their ways and hath in measure 
given me thought to come out from amongst them* and 
have my testimony against that spirit too frequent among 
them; and I am very sorry and sore grieved that I shoolo 
be so foolish as to join with theni against Friends in 
setting my hand to their pretended yearly meeting pa- 
per; I was troubled for it often before I left them tker 
have often desired me to give them a reason why I left 
them, I might give many but in short I had no troe 
peace with them; 1 often tried for life when I could not 
feel it amongst them but instead thereof sorrow and an- 
guish of soul and if I had kept to the pure guidance of 
God's pure Spirit, and the light of Christ in my own 
heart which some of them in my hearing hare under- 
value saying they thought I had known better thinp 
when I said 1 ought to believe in the light within which 
reproveth for sin, I say if I had kept to thi% I had never 
joined with them in the before mentioned things which 
I am satisfied by my own experience Christ never led 
them into. To conclude my desire to the Lord is that 
he will keep me close to the guidance of his pure spi- 
rit, out of that restlesd spirit which I have soonetimes 
been in, and I hope he will if I diligently wait apon 
him. but if for want of watchfulness the enemy ahould 
prevail as I hope he never will 1 have full satisfaction ia 
what I have here written and in joining with my resl 
friends agnin amongst whom I feel life and more quiet 
ness of mind than I have done fbt a long time before 
praises be to the Lord forever more. Amen." 

CktMw WnuTiv. 
Written the 31 of the 11th month, 1693. 

Those of the separates who did not return to their 
brethren the Quakers were now under rariooa floetdft- 
tions, some turned to the Episcopalians^ some to tbt 
Baptists and others to nothing, but many of them tht^ 
shattered among themselves continued violent againsl 
tht Quakers and ss irreconcileable as ever.' It 
however, plainly enough to be seen that the whole 
breaking and coming to nothing fatt| The yearly 
ing epistle of this year from henee to Frienda in Lon- 
don gives some account of the present state of tbtafi 
as well among them as otherwise and ih the Provincoib 
some paraj;raphs of ii are therefore here inaerted. 

«*Dear Friends, 

In that which abides forever we salute and tenderlf 
embrace you, and in the joy of God's salvation rejeioe 
with you, admiring and reverencing that arm that has 
thus ikv brought us out of darkness into the narreOiMS 
light of the Lord»in which the nations of them that am 
saved roust walk in which ligfat and life our imity and 
heavenly fellowship stands sore against aU the attempt 
of satan to break it either immediately by bis own Hf- 
restions or instnimentally hr those who either mmm 
knew it, or having known It through an eril heart of ■»- 
belief have departed from it 

Dear Friends our yearly meetii^ at this time 
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been nraeh targ^r than erer notwithstanding the back- 
RKdinr and apottacy of diYcrse with George Keith and 
t|ie vain endeaTourt used by them in their restless state 
to trouble and divide us which the more they attempt 
the more the Lord unites us to his glory, and our com- 
fbrt and their vexation snd torment, and in this blessed 
unity have we had a sweet time together at this season 
which may be truly called a feast of charity, and besides 
tke public Friends belonging to this meeting we had 
with us our Friend Jonathan Tyler, Henry Payton and 
Sarah Clark whom we are sensible came in the love of 
Truth to visit us, in which we receive and bid them 
God speedi They have laboured painfully and indus' 
triously in the service of Truth with g^od acceptance 
and are now near leaving us In order to return to Eng- 
land whom we pray God to protect and give them their 
•heaves in their bosoms and provoke others to the like 
service of which we shall be at all times glad. 

Our exercise with the separates is much over here, 
only our lamentation over some of the most simple of 
them for whose return we wait, since they have ceased 
to give us disturbance as formerly, they are at great va- 
riance among themselves biting and devouring one ano- 
ther, and surely the Lord is letting fall showers of con- 
fhsion upon them; they continue still going back diverse 
of them to water Baptism about which and the Supper, 
and the lawfulness of Osths a great part of their conten* 
tiori is. We are sensible dear Friends of your exercise 
with that malicious unruly instrument George Keith the 
weight of which we bore here for some time and there- 
fore can the more sensibly sympathize with you, and you 
hy your present exercise witli us. But glory to God 
though the rage of him and his adherents be g^eat, yet 
their time is snort and they are falling a pace and that 
power before which they have btfj^n to h\\ khall accom- 
•lish what is yet behind concerning them, and so dear 
mends we conclude letting you know that through the 
Lord's great mercy we enjoy our health generally here, 
and in the blessed fellowship of the gospel of peace 
rest your Friends and Brethren . 

Signed in behalf and by appointment of the meeting 
by Phiitehas PixasaTOir. 

Dr. OriiGth Owen of Philadelphia who bad been on 
• religious visit to England did this year return. 

Geoi|^ Gray a public Friend who bad come from 
Barbadoet early to settle in Pennsylvania this year re- 
turned thither again in the service of the ministry, and 
nade them several visits of that kind afterwards. 

{1698.^ Thomas Janney from Bucks Coanty Penn- 
syWaraA in th« year 1698 visited Friends in New Eng. 
kind m the work of the ministry* as did also «t different 
times in the same year John Sinicock, James Dilworth, 
William Biles John Willsfsrd and NichoUs Wain aU 
from Pennsylvann, Riehard Gove also this year went 
with Thomas Clialkley on a religious visit to Friends in 
Marylaod and Vifginia. 

Several settlors as we have seen have already arriv- 
ed from Wales to Pennsylvanis, Hugh Roberts whom 
we left on a visit there from hence stayed from this year 
when being about to return a number of the inhabi- 
tants of North Wales who had reselved to return with 
Wm having settled their affairs for that purpose they 
Mretber in the spnng sailed from Liver|x>ol a vessel 
Monging t<> Robert Haydock, Ralph Williams com- 
— inilirsnti touching at Dublin sailed from thence the 
Ar«t of the third montbi sbortly'sfter they got to sea the 
Blood Fkut began among the passengers and proved 
wmy mortal, fbny-five of them and three sailors having 
Std belbre their arrival at Philadelphia which was not 
till the seventh of the fifth month foUowiog, when ar- 
med they met with a kind reeeption not only from 
their relations and acquaintance that were in the coun- 
try hefbre, but from others who were the more stran- 
^f^n to them in that they understood not their language 
eo that it then appeared to them that Christian love 
fvrciided even among those ef a different speech, and 



profession, for they were not now many of them of tbofc 
called Quakers; In the laller end of this year, William 
Jones, Thomas Evsns, Robert Evana, Owen Evans, 
Cadwalader Evans, Hugh Griffith, John Hugh, Edward 
Fouike, John Humphrey, Robert Jones and others hav- 
ing purchased of Robert Turner ten thousand acres of 
land in the following year began to improve and settle 
it, and called the Township Gwynedd which is in Eng- 
land North Wales, there were for some time after their 
settlement but a few of the passengefi in the ship be- 
fore mentioned that had made open profession with 
the Quakers, but several of them had inclinations after 
it which probably was not unknown to Evan Evans 
the then officiating missionary to the Episcopalians in 
Philadelphia who made them several visits with offers 
of service, but discovering no encouragement in the 
way he seemed to aim at, left them, after some time 
they were generally convinced and more thoroughly 
established in the principles they had espoused and 
with their families met often together to wait upon the 
I^ord in silence at the houses of John Hugh and John 
Humphrey and for their encouragement in this way 
many of their country folks and others of their breth- 
ren in profession, some of which were ^misters, came 
often to visit them particularly Ellis Pugfi whom they 
mentioned as greatly instrumental in those early times 
to the convincement and establishment of many snd 
adding to their number, of those who afterwards pro- 
fessed with them, frequent were his visits and labours 
in the ministry though he then lived at a considerable 
distance. But in time removing within the verge of 
their meeting he continued a fervent labourer, among 
them to the end of his days and many of them with good 
reason thought they bad cause to be humbly thankful 
for such a blessing. 

Elizabeth Webb from Gloucestershire In England a- 
bout this time travelled through all the Enp^lish Colo- 
nies on the Continent of America where Friends were 
settled and was eminently serviceable among them in 
the exercise of a large public Testimony. 

Mary Rogers from England was also here now trt- 
vellinf^ on the same account and Elizabeth Gamble from 
Barbadoes, both which visited the meetings in these 
Provinces to good satisfaction. 

In the begining of the year 1699, Roger Gill and 
Thomas Story from England, arrived to Virginia and 
from thence went to North Carolina, thence travelled 
by Und to Philadelphia, taking Friends meetings in 
their way; they made a small stay in the city and then set 
out for the provinces to the eastward, which having visi« 
ted, on their return tbepr heard of the great sicknem 
in Philadelphia, what is since commonly called the yel- 
low fever, which had for aconsiderable time before been 
very mortal in several or the West India Islands. It 
toward the latter end of the Summer this year, ra^^ 
then also with unusual terror, and so great was the visi- 
tation, that a person of ndte in Pennsylvania* and an 
eye witness speaks of it in the following terms: " Great 
was the majesty and hand of the Lora; great was the 
fear that fell upon all flesh; 1 saw ho lofty, or airy coun- 
tenance, nor heard any vain jesting to move man to 
laughter, nor witty ^partee to raise mirth, nor eztrara- 
gant feasting to excite the lusts and desires of the flesh 
above measure — ^but every face gathered palehem and 
many hearts were humbled and countenances fallen and 
snnki as such that waited every moment to be summon- 
ed to the bar and numbered to the grave." 

The said Friends being arrived to Philadelphia, from 
their ioumey to the eastward, found things in this lan- 
guishing situation, they remained there some time with 
their Friend and brother in the ministry Aaron Atkinson, 
vbiting and encouraging the sick and afflicted, the lat- 
ter after some time was taken with the distemper but 
recovered. 



Thomas Story, vide Jounial of his Life, p» 234. 
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At the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in the Seventh I eternal power and apirit* by which we have been galh- 



month, Rogrer Gitl, who from divers instances appears 
to have been very deeply affected with the present 
heavy calamity, in one of his public addresses to the 
Almigh y, with great zeal and earnestness, solemnly 
prayed that *' the Lord would be pleased to accept of 
hit life as a sacrifice for his people, that a stop might be 
put to the contagion." When he first heard of this 
mortality, he said he felt "a great weight and exercise 
to come upon him," so that be had no ease in his spirit 
till he came amongst them, and when he came, be not 
onl^ visited the sick, but such was the part he took in 
their affliction that he dccUred in his public preaching, 
that " when he was one hundred miles off, his love in 
the Lord was such to them, that had he had wings he 
would have flown to them." After the yearly meeting 
was over, he often expressed the ease of his mind and 
that he had not much to do but visit Friends of Burling- 
ton, and having accomplished that journey, at his re- 
turn to Philadelphia, was taken sick with the common 
distemper, which filled him with great pain, and afflic- 
tion of body and he remembered in bis sickness, *' the 
free-will offering of himself up unto the I^ord" — 
saying to thosa about him, " it is not my heart to re- 
pent of the offer I have made," and continued notwith- 
standing his pains, exhorting Friends to faithfulness and 
at a certain time said, " the Lord hath sanctifyed my 
afflictions to me and hath made my sickness as a bed of 
down," and when some of his friends spoke as though _ 

they bad hopes of h'ls recovery, he said to them, *' truly I parts of the world, where it is your lot to dwell, he will 



ered to be a people to appear in the a'orld to nnake 
mention of His name, and that in truth and ri|^hteous- 
ness{ all wait low in the depth of humility, daily Co feel 
the operation and opening of his Eternal power upon 
your spirits, that by it > ou may be all guided in true 
fear and wisdom in all your exercises and aervicca lor 
God, in your several gifts and places that God haacoa- 
mitted to your trust and charge, that you all be ibewiar 
forth the glory, and power, and wisdom of Him that barn 
called you out of the dark world and its ways, cntitaam, 
and fashions, into his marvellous light, to walk tkerein 
and to be faithful witnesses for him, and that your lights 
may to shine before men, that they may see your good 
works that may glorify your Father which is in bearen. 
My spirit and life is often with yo« in my secret retire- 
ments, unto the Lord in those remote parts of the world 
— Oh! my bowels yearns towards you night ami day for 
your growth and prosperity in the truth, that you amj 
be kept under the government of Christ, where hta 
peace will daily rise up in your souls, wfaucb will §ut 
transcend all enjoymenU, and redeem your aflTectioiis 
out of the earth, and the snares and comiptiona that are 
in it, and will draw your affections heayenwards and to 
seek things that are above; so will tlic Lord bless jrou 
every way, beth inwardly and outwardly, and your t^le 
will never become a trap and a snare to you; treasure the 
advice given of old, trust not in uncertain riches, but ia 
the living God, and then he will abundantly bless those 



I have neither thoughts or hopes about being raised in 
this life — but I know I shall rise sooner than many ima^ 
gine and receive a reward according to my works" — 
His sickness continued seven days upon him, and a few 
hours before his death, he took his leave of his friends 
about him, by saying three times farewell, farewell, 
farewell, and calmly passed from time to eternity on the 
second of Eighth month. 

I'he death of this good man by the common distem- 
per, so soon following the public offer he had made, and 
the sickness ceasing in a little time aflerwards, made it 
an occurrence much taken notice of; and was the more 
extraordinary, in that he does not appear to have been 
a man apt to be carried away by undue transports; but 
on the contrary, was much favoured in his public ser- 
vice. •• At the ferry," says Thomas Story, •* I had the 
afflicting newa of the death of my companion Roger 
Gill at Philadelphia, at which my soul was rreatly 
bowed and my heart tendered, and the ground whereon 
I sat was watered with my tears, in the conclusion 
whereof, I was fully sattisfied he had obtained a crown 
of everlastirig peace with the Lord, and that his memory 
should not rot, nor his living testimony fall in those 
American parts wherein we h^ laboured together from 
Carolina to New England, where many hearts had been 
tendered byliim and souls comforted, and several con- 
vinced, and all through thi^t Divine power, by which 
he is now raised to glory, to sing praises to Him who 



be as a wall of fire round about you, and he will make 

your enemies to be at peace with you; keep low there 

is your safety and look not out, but to the Lord whose 

eye is watching oter you for good, and his hand is fuR 

of blessings to be poured down upon you if yoa give 

him not occasion to withhold them from you, by letting 

your minds wander from h'un; therefore let an hohr 

care and zeal be kept in by all to keep their niBda 

close to the Lord, so will be bring op a godly coocera 

upon your minds for the honour of God, and a holy strict 

discipline amongst you, that all that profess the holy 

truth, walk as becomes truth in their life and converw 

sation, and that those that do not, be dealt whh and if 

possible be reclaimed, and if not to clear the boljr 

truth of them and to wipe off the scandal that may be 

cast upon your holy profession by their disorderly wtlk* 

ings—l do not write those things because yon knoir 

them not, bat to stir up your minds to put them hi 

practice, and in order tliereto we are in the practiee ef 

appointing two or more fiiithful Frieods fai eveij (lar- 

ticular meeting, to take inspeefien into Jthe c iwi fcua 

tion of Friends, how they walk as beeooM truth, mad 

those Friends of every meeting which we call a pte. 

parative meeting, because it fits those that Sf« a^peiot. 

ed to give a true accotint to the monthly neetiug, <htt 

often consltU of several and takes a grest deal of woik 

from the monthly meeting, things being dose wttboirt 

going there we find great benefit in a strict di—iyliae. 



sitteth on the throne, and ruleth and reigneth, and is ggd there is great need of it. I desire yoa to kee^ 
alone worthy forever and ever, amen." -• *- "-'^ -'-'^ --t-?_L ?^ xi-_ i — ^ .i- ^ ^ 

Kichard Hoskin^t from Philadelphia went this year to 
visit Friends in England in the service of the ministry. 

In the same year Sarah Clemens from London, visited 
thetfe ppvinces upon the like occasion with g^od ac- 
ceptance. 

Richard Gore of Philadelphia, having been to Eng- 
land on a religious visit, this year returned and with him 
came John Eastaugh, the first time in the service of the 
ministry, who travelled to the meetings of Friends on 
the continent with good satisfaction. 

Hmti Dickenson whose first and second visits hsth 
been mentioned already, did this ^ear send the follow- 
ing epistle to Frends in tho^e provinces. 

Rogerskall, 27th of 1st mo. 1699. 
" Dear Friends, — In the love of God, my soul dearly 
aalutes you all in the seed of llfb in which we are united 
the whole world over, and are bound up in that one 



the unity of the spirit, which is the bond of 
stir up one snother to love and good worka^ and IhoM 
that God hath trusted with heavenly gift% say aO im*> 
prove them to his glory and stir up ome another to visit 
remote parts, thst wants help, as yir|;iiiia» GaroUM^ 
New England Barbadoet^ Jamaica* Antigiia, Kevi^aad 
let all be done in the love of God, so will hfc h^t9$ ysa 
with spiritual blessings in his son Chfist Jeso% In whsfli 
1 dearly lakite you all, letting you know I am w^ eveff 
way, and to God's eternal ami of power, I bammaltywm 
all and remain your Friead anid Brf»therin the He^ 
Troth.'* JAMES DIOKINSmi. 

This year Samuel Jen al ngi ^ froB West Jerwy» 
Thomas Dockett, from FeiiBiylvania» iwled the 
tags in New En^and together. 

The seeond of the Eighth mettth this yetiv i3M Ar> 
thor Coobe of PWIadelphia; heeaneover 
of the first settkn^ since his arrival bad borae 
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%h% ntott comiderftblfl froits in the Qorerfiment, which 
h€ seeing to have disobarged wHli a ^ood^charecter. 

Thesitth of the same month, died Thomas Fitz water, 
fH>m whom Oeor^ Keith had taken some of M« first 
pobtio exceptional he was notwithstanding, long^ in 
g^ood esteem as' a member and minister of the meetings 
of Friends in Philadelphia. 

Thia yefcr Edw*rd Bourne, of Worcester, sent the 
fbNowHig^ epistle to Friends in those proYtncea and 
other parts of America t 

••Dearly beloved in the Lord, who are the children 
ciT Abraham, according to the promise of God to him; 
you who do believe in God and in Jesus Christ, who is 
the seed in whom the promises of God are sure, bein^ 
yea and amen in him, in whom all the families of the 
earth are blessed with faithful Abraham, who saw his 
day and rejoiced and was glad.— To you is my love 
aent in the Lord Jrsus Christ, the Son of the Most High 
God, Possesser of Heaven and Earth, wishing, praying, 
atid desiring, that grace may spread from God the Fa- 
ther through Jesus Christ, may abound unto you and be 
oiuhiplied and increased in and amongst you more and 
more, that you nuiy be enriched with his grace to the 
full assurance of his love unto you in his great mercy 
and unspeakable loving kindness junto you in Christ 
Jesus, who was sent by God the Father into the world, 
tfiat we might every one of us be blessed in him, and 
by whom the sons and daughters of Adam are justifyed 
(fom those things which by the law of Moses, the ob- 
server thereof could not be justifyed from. 

Unto you is my loye extended unto and handed forth 
unto herein through Je^us Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
whom God gave in bis mercy and compassion and loving 
kindness unto us, to be a ransom for us to be testifyed 
of in due time, that we might be saved through faith in 
his name, unto which name every knee must bow, both 
in heaven and of things in the earth, in whose name sal- 
vation is come unto you, and peace has been preached 
unto yoa therein. By him the Lord speaks unto the 
children of |men, whomsoever gireth up to hear and 
obey in all things whatsoever he speaketh unto them 
by him, they are in the way to know it, to be well wi^ 
them forever— the refore be ye exhorted to keep to the 
truth whi^h leads to undefiledness of mind and con- 
science, jvhich leads to ^ove^ and good works without 
being weary of well doing which leads to love and unity 
in t£t sMptfls and pure and holy truth, and to be of 
one^heart>nd of one mind, and so to be like minded, 
according to the mind of God the Father and Christ 
Jesu^ that it may be well with you forever and which 
leads out of strife and contention, and contrary minded- 
tteas one towards another, to speak the same things and 
to walk by the same rule, even the measure of the spirit 
which God hath given you, that you might be led there- 
by in all things and not contrary thereunto in any one 
thing, that you may be blessed by him through Jesus 
Christ therein, that the living God, who is the Father 
of Spirito, wlio is the Father of our Lord and Saviour 
JesQB Christi may pour down bis blessings upon you, 
that th^ plaM wn'idi his own right band bath placed, 
mjr hf his watering bring forth fruit to his praise. 

So oear friends serve him and worship him even as he 
lequlreth the same at your bands, who is God in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath, and Lord over all the 
works of his hands, who is God blessed forever* Be di- 
luent in meeting toi^etb^r upon this God and Lord, to 
wait upon him, to attend and that with all diligence, for 
sure^' he it worthy thereof above all, and that you may 
io his wM, his holy will in earth as it is done in heaven, 
that you may know it to be well with you always thro* 
bia great mptcf and jbviog kindness unto you in Christ 
Jesoi, iunen. So suffer the word of exhortation to have 
plaoe in you, whieh is ,for your good: be ye stirred up 
to persevere in well doihg, without slacking your bands 
and giving over, that you may receive the reward of 
weU dona thpu good and faithml itrvaatp that the Lord 



who is the righteous judge of heaven and earth, may be 
your shield and exceeding great reward; and now dear 
Friends having eased myself with writing to you, with 
entire desires to God, who knoweth our hearts for you 
all, that every one who hath begun to do in serving the 
L(»d as ought to be done by you all, may continue in 
this holy way; and that with clean hands and pure hearts^ 
you may grow stronger and stronger, so as to be made 
strong in the Lord, by him who is able to do this great 
work for you and in you, that you may be mighty in 
him by and through the power of his might, to your 
everlasting joy and comfort, and refreshment, by and 
through Christ Jesus. I may cease frcro writing to you 
now, but not from love and desires to God for you, that 
you may dwell together in his holy fear and counsel, 
living in love and good will towards one another, and 
towards all people. 1 commend you to the Lord and to 
the word of his grace which is with you, that you may 
hear and do all that the righteous judge shall command 
you to obey bim t1ierein,and which word is able to save 
the soul, tnat in his holy covenant of light, life, and 
peace, you may be preserved to the end.*' 
3d mo. 1699. 
Pottseript. — Remembering it was dear George Fox's 
desire many years since, who is now with the Lord, that 
I should send an epistle to Friends in Barbadoes, and 
beyond theses elsewhere, which till now, 1 cannot say 
I found required of me and who never put me upon any 
service for the Lord and his people, (as I can remem- 
ber,) but the Lord led me to perform sooner or later, 
and therefore I do desire that copies of it may be com- 
municated to Friends in Barbadoes and in other places 
beyond the seas, to be read in their meetings, in the 
fear of the Lord, as in your meetings in Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey, and in Maryland and Virginia, for 
which end I send it, hoping my old Fi iends and neigh- 
bours who came from Worcester city and from other 
parts, with otiier dear Friends there, will be careful ac- 
cording to the will of God, to answer me in this my de- 
sire, with my dear love to you all in the Lord Jesus 
Christy rests your dear Friend and brother 

' EDWARD BOURNE. 



YoBx , ( Pa. ) November 16. 
In the lot of Mr. George Risinger, of Buttstown, ad* 
joining York, there is a mulberry tree, which for two 
successive years, has borne a double orop of mulber- 
ries. The second crop for the present year is now ripe. 
The tree was very full snd the fruit was as large and 
perfect as any gathered in the proper season. — Oazeiie, 

We were, a few days ago, presented with the stuffed 
outer covering of a large animal of the feline speciesp 
'ydeped a Wild-Cat, which was killed in Lykens Val- 
ley about ten days ago. He measures 3feei 4 incke$ in 
length, and by the curious may be seen at our our of- 
fice. Further, and important — we also understand that 
another was killed between this borough and Miners- 
viUe a few days ago.— Jfrners' JbumaL 

Eastoit, Peon. November 16. 
The rains of last week have swelled our rivers Dela* 
ware and Lehigh considerably — they are both good 
boating freshets. Macb injury hss been do the Dehi- 
ware CaaaL The beautiful vertical wall on section 116 
has been swept away, not being sufficient to sustain the 
presBore of the bsnk in settling. The slope walls gene- 
imlly« where the banks are sufficient, have invariably 
stood. Thus demonstrating that vertical walls are not 
sufficient where the banks are bigb and heavy. 

Mtnticoke Dam, — ^This structure is now so nearly 
complete M to admit the passage of crafts through the 
Scheie in safety. It is said to be ireU and stnoagly 
consrueted, of materials so sabstantial as to enaufeita 
permaneney« 
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For the Register of Pennayioaidd, 

PAXTON BOYS. 

[Extract from Gordon's History of Pcnn*a, pajje 104.] 

"A number of armed and mounted men, principally 
from Donnei^al and Paxtung or Paxton township, at- 
tacked an Indian village, occupied by the remains of a 
tribe of the Six Nations, on the Conestoga manor, and 
barbarously massacred some women and children, and 
a few old men, amongst the latter, the chief Shahead, 
who had always been distinguished for his friendship 
towards the whites. The majority of the Indian Til- 
lages were abroad at the time of the attack, and to pro- 
tect these against the perpetrators of this inhuman ac- 
tion, were placed under the protection of the magis- 
trates, in the work-house at Lancaster. But the fury 
of the people was not yet allayed. Assembling in 
greater numbers, they forced the prison, and butchered 
all the miserable wretches they found within its walls. 
Unarmed and unprotected, the Indians prostrated 
themselves with their children before their murderers, 
protesting their innocence and their love to the Eng- 
lish, and in this posture they all received the hatchet 
It is not possible to exculpate the mapstratcs of the 
town from the charge of criminal negligence, ajnce it 
was in their power to have prevented this assassination 
or to have arrested the perpetrators. 

Captain Robinson* with a company of Highlanders, 
on their way from Pittsburg, being then at Lancaster, 
put himself in the way to receive the command of the 
civil authority, which made no effort to use the force 
thus offered." 

As the above has been repeated in the Historical So- 
ciety's manuscript, I consider it a duty to repel the 
charge against the magistrates of Lancaster, 

The magistrates did their duty as officers of the civil 
authority, as men, and as Christians. Actuated by the 
genuine principle of philanthropy, they placed the re- 
mains of the Indians, who were but few in numbers, in 
the greatest place of security within their control^the 
prison. But the men of Donegal and Paxton were 
mounted and armed with rifles, in the use of which wea- 
pons they were admirably skillful. They approached 
Lancaster in the night, and concealed themselves in the 
woods in the vicinity until the hour of church arrived. — 
The magistrates and the chief part of the inhabitants 
were assembled in their respective places of public 
worship, when the men g^llopped into town» forced the 
prison, committed the work of destruction, and were 
mounted and away before the magistrates had even time 
to interpose their authority. 

As respects Captain Robinson, it is well known that 
the mi^strates were aware that the Highlanders would 
not have been able to punish the offenders. 

Tlie Donep^l and Paxton riflemen were expert mailcs- 
men, and being acquainted with the country would have 
proved dangerous enemies. The Highlanders were 
also unwilling to pursue them, as they were on foot and 
the Yiflemen all well mounted. 

Such being the fact, it is easy to exculpate tke ma- 
gistrates of the town from the charge of criminal negli- 
gence, at it was not in their power either to prevent the 
assassination, or to have arrested the perpetrators. 

As the Register has |pven publicity to the unfounded 
attacks against the magistrates of Lancaster, contained 
in the Historical Society's manuscript, I hope its psges 
will give a place to the foregoing explanation. 

EXCULPATOR. 

The above transaction occurred in the year 1763, on 
a Sunday. 

Extract of a letter, dated Clarketown^ Pa. Non, 5. 

GRBAT FRESHET ON THE LACKAWANNA. 

*'On the 10th, the rain fell in moderate quantities, on 
^e 11th and 12tb, it increased, and on the night be- 
tween the 12th and 13tb, it poured from the black 



clouds in torrents; duriii|^ this tiaic^ the wvtefls kept 
rising, and tlireatened to fill tbe coal mines at Carbon- 
dale, where the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
raise their coal to take along their rail-road, and ^ood 
substantial canal, to Kingston, oo tbe Hudson nver, 
and fron^ thence to the several cities and towns on tfaat 
large and majestic riVer, beside supplying tn no incon- 
siderable degree, the cities of New York^ Boston, fltc 
On the morning of the 13th, it was found necessary to 
set a large number of men to woHl, to open drainsb 
make embankments, clear the course of the Lackawan- 
na and other things, which tke engineer thought neces- 
sary; the rain continued to pour(&wn all day, in conse- 
quence, the stream rose considerably; during this time* 
a bridge over the river, about a mile below the village 
of Carboodale, was washed away, and towards evening, 
All the pumps that lay the coal bed dry, completely 
choked up; the contractors for coal began to secnre 
tools, powder houses, planks, and other utensils, ex- 
pecting that the mine would be completely filled by 
morning, as the water was already forcing itself a pa»> 
sage through the open gravel iuto the pit of the pump 
house; out of the Lackawanna, an additional number of 
hands were sent on to prevent it, but all in vain. It 
rained heavily and incessantly through the night, and 
being dark as pitch, little could be done to prevent 
breakages; and this morning, (the 14th) at early day- 
break, we found all the works on the west side of the 
river, completely filled with water, and the planks, 
rail-roads, and two powder houses swing about in the 
wide opening, where coal has been got out by quarry- 
ing. Some works at the lower part, towards ^e pump 
house, are entirely filled with the flood, which, at the 
moment we are Writing, runs through the pump bouse 
and down the sluice; the works at the higher part of 
the mine are but partillly filled with water, and may be 
started again in the course of five or six days; the works 
near to the pump house cannot be worked for some 
weeks those on the east side of the Lackawanna are 
so constructed, that as the flood sutisides, it will leave 
them dry, so that in the course of a few days, waggons 
may be loaded here, and taken off as usual ^ in the mean 
tittle, the contractor will be working in his mine at 
usual, and laying up coal. We have not yet heard of 
the damages done aown the valley, biit are fearful that 
mills, bridges^ and innumerable saw logs will be washed 
away. *' 

P. S. Since writing the above, we bare betifit of one 
man, and several head of cattle being drowned,#aBd 
some hundreds of saw logs having been washed away. 
ShL o'clock, P. M. Tbe rain is mbcb absted, and tbe 
^ver is a few inches lower than it was. About tiiro 
o'clock this morning, the banks of tbe new diannel ef 
the Lsckawanna, were overflowed from mxteen to twen- 
ty rods in length— this filled tbe mines. — U. S. Qmt, 



I.AW CASE. 

Commonwealth to nse'\ Af *k-: n«Utt e«« 

of William Reynolds I mI 

StrembJck et al. J before Kog«t% 1- 

This case was tried httt week, and firom tiic imyer- 
tance of tbe principles involved in it, we bare been 
induced to publish It. It was an action in fonn on tbe 
official recognizance of tbe late SberiiT Streoibeck ftr 
refusing to execute n writ of Jkri faatu. As he wii 
however indemnified by parties for so dotef, tbe eonCcit 
was really between creditors, as wiH app«ir horn te 
fi>llowing fiiets. Counsel finr tbe plamtiflry Helm; 
DwfgktMd Wheekr, and for tbe defendmti^ Miv nd 
T» Bradfordf Jr^ 

During the year 1836, Aaron Clement, beiiif in io* 
solvent eircomstances, executed an assipfmnent of all 
his property (chiefly personal) to Benjambi 8. B^o^ 
sail, Thomas Cooper, and Charles Champion, in tmrt 
for creditors. To March Term, 1828, WilKamBc^ 
nokb entered op a judgment on a bond Mid warrant or 
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attorney for $1073 TT% reil debt tgainst Clement. The 
bond and warrant had been in the hands of Reynolds* 
counsel for collection since 1836, whea Clement said 
be would psv #200 per year on it until it should be 
paid. The first instalment which became due in 1827 
was paid, but the next instalment, due in 1828, was not 
paid. Thereupon the judff^'^nt, as above stated, was 
entered up, and execution was issued bv Reynolds on 
April If 1^8, on which day theJUrifaeuu was deli« er- 
ed by his counsel to the Sheriff; On the 10th of April, 
1829, the Sheriff^s dejSuty made a general levy on the 
furniture and goods of Clement, at the Indian Queen 
Hotel. No particular inventory was taken. Clement 
waited on the counsel of Reynolds^ and stated that he 
would be ruined or destroyed if the execution were 
persisted in. The SheriflT informed Reynolds' coun- 
sel that Clemefit's had made an assignment, and requir- 
ed indemnity before be would go on with the execu- 
tion. Clement proposed to give Reynolds notes at 60 
and 90 days for #200 and to pay #200 the next year. This 
was agreed upon, and in consequence, on April 14» 
1828, the Sheriff received an order iVom Reynolds' 
counsel, directing him to **ttay proeteSngt—kiy to rt" 



The two notes for dO and 90 days were du- 
ly paid by Clement He gave two notes also in the 
spring of 1829, each for #100, the first of which be 
paid, out the second of which (due on June 10, 1829,) 
remained unpaid. Matters remained thus. On the 
13th of May, 1829, Aaron Clement made a second ss- 
•ignment of all his property to Peter Wager and Ben- 
jamin 8. Bonsall, in trust for creditors. The assignees 
within the time prescribed by law filed an inventory 
of the property, and gave bonds for the performance 
of their duties. About the 5th of June, they placed a 
nan in charge of the property, and attempted to effect 
a general sale of it and tjie lease. ^ On November 10th, 
1829, the property was sold at public auction by the 
assignees. On iffe SOih of May, 1829, Reynolds' coun- 
•el tendered to the Sheriff a bond of Indemnity against 
the first asngnees, which was accepted; and the sheriff 
accepted it and said he would proceed, tlie counsel di- 
recting him verbally to do so. On the 11th of June, 
1829, ne directed the sheriff in writing to do so. On 
the 19th of June, 1829, the Sheriff informed Mr. Rey- 
Dolds' counsel "that he would not go on under the exe- 
cution — that there had been a second assignment — that 
the execution bad lain too long, and that the second 
assignees were about to indemnify him." There was 
no proof of the first assignees having acted, or accept- 
ed the tniit, taken the possession of the goods, &c. The 
yalue of the property leiied on, and subsequently as- 
mgned, was upwards of #2000. From the date of the 
levy and order to **stay proceedings, levy to remain," 
Uie goods had remained, until the order of Reynold's 
to the sheriff to proceed, nearly fourteen months, in the 
pos ses sion of the defendant. 

The main questions before the Court and Jury were; 
1. Had the first assignment been accepted by the as- 
sig[peet if so, no possession having been taken by the 
assignee^ was it void against Reynolds' execution, but 
good against the second assignment? if it were not ac- 
cepted, and therefore the second assignment was good, 
was the lien of Reynolds' execution as against the se- 
cond assignees waived and gone, by reason of the non- 
removal of the goods by the sheriff, and the effect of 
the order to stay proceedings— did the delay operate 
as a legal fraud against subsequent execution creditors 
and purchasers with or without notice of the execu- 
tion. 

Jkfter fUD arguments of counsel. Judge Rogers chaig- 
ed the Jury to the following effect, viz:— ^ 

(After stating all the facts.) A gmerai levy is pursu- 
ant to the practice of this state and is good; it is not ne- 
cessary that the sheriff should go into every room in 
tliia house in making his levy, nor does it affect the va- 
Ii<fi^ of the levy that no inventory of particulars is ta- 
ken. Afhir having made a levy, the sheriff cannot ' 



judge whether the delay of the plaintiff has caused him 
to lose his lien as against the rights of others which 
may intervene: he has a right however to call on the 
plaintiff for Indemnity in doubtful cases, and that being 
given, the 8herifi*is bound to go on and execute the writ, 
and he cannot plead the intervening rights of others as 
a eompkieJuttipctUion, if he refuse to go on; althougli if 
it be established that such rights of tnird persons did 
intervene, and the lien of the execution was gone, he 
will only be responsible to nominal damages for his re- 
fusal to execute the writ. The non-removal of the goods 
by the sheriff, or by the command of the plaintiff' in the 
execution, is not in itself u badge of fraud, so that pur- 
^ chasers would take them discharged of the lien of the 
execution, or a subsequent execution obtain a priority, 
even though the goods remain in possession of the de- 
fendsnt twelve or fourteen months. But in addition, in 
this case, there was an order "to stay proceedings — le- 
vy to remain." If the object of giving this order on- 
part of the plaintiff was deceitful or for a moraUy fraud- 
ukni purpose, or if by it, U were intended thai U $hauU 
operate at a »ecuriiy and not as a present means for the 
eolketion of the debt, the execution had become inapertt' 
/toe as to subsequent purchasers of the goods and exe- 
cutions, as was gone, though as between the original 
parties to it, it would have been in force and binding. 
And it was of no consequence that subsequent pur- 
chasers or subsequent execution creditors had notice 
of the existence of the execution in question, if the case 
fell within these principles, because as to them, the ef- 
fect of this order to stay, toas as if no levy had ever 
been made* The question then is, whether tne second 
assignees were subsequent bona fide purchasers. If the 
first assignment were accepted, they (the second) were 
not, because there was nothing to pass by the second 
assignment, unless the creditors under the first recon- 
veyed or assented to the second. In the absence of 
any evidence on tlie subject, the presumption or law 
is that it was accepted, because where a man makes a 
deed to another for the benefit of the latter, the pre- 
sumption is that it is accepted. But it was a question 
of fact for the jury to determine. If the first assignment 
were not accepted, then the second was good. I'he 
assignees under the second assignment were not bound 
to take immediate possession of the property assigned— 
they had a reasonable time to do so, if they acted 
throughout in good faith, and consistently with the ob- 
jects of the trust, which the jury would determine. If 
the second assignment were made solely with X\it fraud- 
tiibi/metiy of defeating Reynolds' execution, it was void: 
but if it were made to secure honest creditors, it was 
not void.^ Creditors may take care of themselves, where 
their object is honestly to do so, but where a man 
makes a purchase, for the sole and express purpose of 
defeating a creditor, and not to aatisfy a debt due to him 
or to secure it, it is void because of the actual fraud. 
So an assignment is good although it be to prefer par* 
ticular creditors; and the distinction as to this point is 
where the value of the property assigned is dispropor- 
tionate to the amount oif the debt or debts secured; as 
if a msn convey a tract of land worth 100,000 dollars to 
secure a debt of 100 dollars only. The second assign- 
ment therefore here, as to these points, was good. 

The Judge instructed the jury that they must find lor 
the pUintiff, 1. If the case were with the defisndsnta 
generally, on the sole principle that the sheriff eould 
not in any court refuse to execute the writ, then nomi- 
nal damages. 2. If the case were otherwise against the 
defendants, then the value of the goods^ after deducting 
rent in arrear, Bie. (The inventory of the goods filed 
by the second assignees wu in amount about 2200 dol- 
lars.) 

The jury returned a verdict of 100 dollsrs danagea 
for the pIsintiflT. This case would seem to settk an im- 
portant principle in Pennsylvania, and goes to show that 
plaintiffs cannot keep their executions on personal ef- 
fectsy as a cover or security far their debts^ for an inde- 
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finite length of time, and that the object of the execu- 
tion of the writ, which is the eoUedion of the debt, muat 
be pursued, or the lien of Mie execution will be gone as 
a{|^ainst third persona. — Daily Chronicle, 



MASACUE OFTUE A:ttEIUCAN8AT PAOLI, 

By the BritiBh troops, under the immediate command of 
Mc^or General Grey, Written beside the monument. 

Hal< ^ the fatal halt was given. 

Halt, the neighbouring wood replied { 

Wearied with protracted marching. 
Joyous every heart complied. ^ 

Quick their war worn tents were pUcbed* 

Soon their scanty meal was o'er. 
Gathering round the smoking embers, 

Each recounted tales of gore. 

Loathsome, falling orf successive. 

Every soldier sought repose; 
The cold earth his bed and pillow. 

From which, alas! he ne'er arose. 

Soon bleak night closed thick around then. 

Fearful look'd the angry tkyt 
As if nature sympatiiising. 

Wished to tell of danger nigh. 

Darker, still the night waxed darker. 

All around, as yet was still; 
Kot a note was heard to warn them, 

Save the lonely Whip-poor-will, 

Fatal silence. For beyond them 

Coward like, fell murderers come; 
Shrowded in the dead of midnight. 

Stealing on with muffled drum. 

Unconcious not the sentry marches. 

To and fro the unhappy dellj 
And, as the weary hour passes. 

Tells the fatal "all is well." 

H^rk! the word is scarcely from him, 

Strtiggling now in death he lies; 
Hid, the assassin's dagger struckjiim; 

Lest the camp should bear his cries. 

Forward now with rustling tumult. 

Trampling louder on they pry: 
Whilst owls afTrighled from their cover 

Screach aloud their fearful cry. 

KoW the dreadful havock rages, 

Meteors fbsh with horrid glare; 
Peal on peal descending murder. 

Shakes the troubled midnight air. 

Shout on shout, redoubling fiercely, 

Savage like they onward rush, — 
Grey relentless e'en beholding, — 

Murderers bleep without a blush. 

Hark the shrieks for hopeless mercy, 

Kow terriific rend the sky; 
Wild and oft the calls repeated, 

Rising shrill above the cry. 

But no kindted cry can answer, 

Dehiged now in blood they lie. 
And the groans of wounded dying 

Mingle wilh the steel's reply. 

Bloodiest picture!— Midnight's self, 
Retrdting turn'd from this dread scene; 

And Sol with clouded brows returning, 
Hid from the ghastly green. 

But the deed has been aveng'd, 

Beat immortal fifty-three; 
At Stony Point the murdering banditte 

FmH the arm of Liberty. 



ki time to come for endless agesa 
Though a thousand past shall sweep.* 

This spot will tell the passing stranger^ 
Here fell Grey did "murder sleep.'' 
[Lane. J^tfrn.] KATHFNESOO. 



1*R0CEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Thursday Evening, Nov. ^StK 1B30. 

11ie following petition, which was subscribedJby soma 
hundreds of citizens, was referred to the comnittea on 
Rittenhouse Square. 

TV the Honourable the Seket and Common Council qftke 

city ofPbiladelplUtt. 

Tlie Petition of the subscribers, members of the 
several volunteer companies of the city of Philadelphia, 
atuched to the First Brigade, First Division p. Y. Be- 
spect fully showethi — 

That the want of a parade ground havlopg |>een UM 
by your petitioners, and iiaa Seen a subject of regret 
not only to the volunteers, but to many of their fellow 
citizens. There is no 'place in the neiglibourhood of 
Philadelphia so well calculated for a drill ground as Rit- 
tenhouse Square. The volMnteer corps of the Brigade 
havenever asked aid from the city counciLnorliave tbey 
ever a^ked any contributions from their ulloir cith^^os. 
Their expenses have been principally paid by the vol- 
untary contributions of their members. All they now 
ask b that the ci^ authorities will grant them a parade 
ground. Many of our sister cities have appropriated 
valuable lots for the express use of their volunteers, and 
put them in such order as to render them every way 
adapted for the purpose for which they were deaigoed. 
The advantages arising from granting this square to 
the volunteers will not be more beneficial to them than 
to the citizens generally. The square will then be 
kept in respectable order — the citizens will have an 
opportunity of witnessing the evolutions of our compa- 
nies or regiments free from the disgusting scenes tliat 
have generally been attendant on military parades.-^ 
These are only a few of the advantages to be derived 
from the grant of Rittenhouse Square for the purpose 
mentioned. It would bt useless to occupy your time 
by ^ing into details. Hoping that the prayer of your 
petitioners will be granted, and thst the Square may 
be put into such order as to councils may seem most 
proper. 

The following communication from the Oty Commis- 
sioner,s was referred to the Committee <% Ways and 
Means. 

The cit^ Commissioners beg leave respe&ffullv to call 
the attention of CounciU to the overdraughts of the ap- 
propriations, as stated in tbeir letter to Councils of tbe 
21st October last. 

These overdraughts smount at present to tbe Ibllow- 
in|( sums, viz: 

No. 1. New Paving, 
** 4 Docks and Sewers, 
••13 Rcpaving over water pipes, &c. 
••14 City property, - . - 

••20 Repairing Footways, 

The committee on accounts, reported that they had 
examined the City Treasurer's accounts, and found 
them correct. 

Mr. Baker presented the foUowiog: 
The Committee on markets to whom was referred the 
petition of sundry citizens residing on Front, between 
Arch and Race streets, praying that the stand for carts 
may be removed from their present location (batweca 
Arch and Race, in Front street,) to Arch street, nport. 

That by an ordinance passed the 9th July, l^^l*— 
Tbe City Commissioners are authorised and reqqil^ed to 
provide suitable stands for carts, wagons, Sec ami that 
they possess ample powers to remedy the evils if any 
exist. Your Committee are however of opinion, that 
if the provisions of the existing ordinan^ yifxt ffi^ 
carried into effect by the High Constable^ or ojb* 
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era harin^ charge of their faithful execution, the 
evtia, complained of by the petitioners would* in a ereat 
measure, if not enthvly, be obviated. Vour committee 
therefore, considering it inexpedient to legislate on the 
subject, beg leave to be discharged from the further 
consideration thereof. 

I1ie committee was discharged. 

Several petitions for a Market House in High street, 
between Eleventh and Thirteenth streets, was referred 
to the Market Committee. 

The Market Committee reported a bill making Eighth 
street, from Race to Walnut street, a stand for fiirmer's 
produce. 

A motion to amend by inserting Ninth street, instead 
of Eighth was unsuccessful. 

The bill passed the Common Council, but the con- 
sideration of it was postponed by the Select Council. 

Mr. Johnson read in bis place, a bill fixing the com- 
pensation of the City Treasurer at a thousand dollars pei 
annum. 

The bill was passed by the Common council: but laid 
on the table by the Select. 

Mr. Boyd tendered his resignation as a member of 
the Select Council, as his duties as a senator will short- 



On Logan and Penn Squares— Messrs. Fox and Ki t 
tera, of Select, and Cave and Feariss, of Cocnoion Coun- 
cil. 

On State House and Independeace Square— -Messrs. 
KiTTSBA and Neif, of Select, and Israel and Hood, of 
Common Council. 

On Wills' Legacy — Messrs. Duahi, and Lippincott, 
of Select, and Moss and Wallace, of Common Co«micH. 

On Drawbridg Lot — Messrs. I<ta« and Murray, of 
Common, and Worrell and Cuthbert, of Select Couneil. 

To take charge of Lombard street Lot9— Messrs. 
JoHHsov and Lehman, of Common, and Tolandand 
Worrell, of Select Council. 

To take charge of Chesnut street. Mulberry street, 
and Sassafraa street wharves — Messrs. OLBursame and 
Sexton, of Common, and Neffaod Lip pincott, of Select 
Council. 

The name of the Chairman of each Committee is 
printed in Small Capitals. — PkiL Qax. 



THE FIRST BOAT AT PINEGROVE, 
Agreeably to the antioipfttion af our citizens, the arri 
val of the first boat in the Union Canal feeder, waa an« 

. nounced in the afternoon of Monday last. The joyous 

ly require his presence at the seat of Government.— news spread like magic thrdugh our thriving pUce, and 



Several members expressed an opinon, that there was 
no incompatibility in the two offices: and as it is some- 
times difficult in the summer season, to form a quorum 
of the Select Council, they seemed averse to accept 
the resignation. It was laid on the table. 

Mr. Wetherill, from the commit tee'on the subject, 
made a report with a resolution, recommending a new 
digest of the City Ordinances, to be made by the city 
Solicitor, under the direction of a joint committee of 
Councils. Ttie resolution was adopted, and Messrs. 
Wetherill, Johnson, Duane, and Neff, were appointed 
the committee. 

Mr. Lippincott laid before the Select Council, a state- 
ment of the taxes due on lands in Centre county be- 
queathed to the city by Dr. Boudinot. 

Messrs. Lippincott and Toland were appointed by 
the Select Coimcil, members of the committee to con- 
sider the petition for lighting the city with gas. 

A LIST 
or the Standing and Joint Committees of Councils for 

1830—31. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Watering^MessrB.DnAKa, Cuthbert, Horn, and To- 
IsBd, of Select, and Coryell, Cave, Moss, and Wetherill, 
of Comoson Council. 

Of Wavs and Means— Messrs. Kittxha, Msssey, and 
Boyd, or Select, and larael, Hood, and Lehman, of 
'Oosnmon Council. 

Paving— Messrs. Jobrsoit, Baker. Wainwrrght, and 
Feniias, of Common, and Worrell, Neff, Massey, and 
FtoXf of Select Council. 

Of Accounts-* Messrs. Kvxass, Israel and Leiper, of 
Commonf and Lippincott, Cuthbert, and Tdand, of 
Select Council. 

On Markets Me s srs . Bakxr, Ryan, and Patterton,of 
C^ommon, and Neff, Hom,and Worrell, of Select Coun- 
cil. 

On the Sinking Fund— Measrs. MAssirr, Kittera, and 
LipptncotI, of Select, and Oldenburg, Moss, and Sex- 
ton, of Common Council. 

Library— Messrs. LBivxm, and Wallace, of Common, 
and Boyd, and Duane, of Select Council. 

On Fire ComfNmies.— Messrs. Cobtill, Kneass, and 
WetheriH, of Comtton> and Kittera, Fox, and Boyd, of 
Seleot Cmucil. 

JOINT COMMITTEES. 

On Franklin Square— Messrs. Wobull, snd Cuth- 
belt, of Select, and Goryell and Patterson, of Common 
CoonoH. 

On Waahhigton and Rittenhouse Sqnare— Messra. 



soon the inhabitants of the town were all in motion to 
behold the novelty of the scene. . 

The hammer, the saw, the anvil and the plane, which 
a few moments before* impelled by the hardy hand ef 
active industry, had thumped, and gritted, and rang, and 
hissed, in our several shops now all of a sudden ceased 
— the half finished door lay undisturbed on the bench- 
in fact every species of industry was quelled involuntari- 
ly by the annunciation, and all — old and young, man snd 
boy, walking, talking, laughing, and running through 
our street, hastening with joyuus heart to welcome 
**The Beauty Mary" into poH. It was about 4 o'clock, 
P. M. when the news arrived. The boat waa then stated 
to be five miles below town. Taking immediate advaa- 
tage of the news, in company with several ether gentle- 
men 1 hastened to the landing. Throwing ourselves ialo 
a pleasure boat, we were soon gliding along the s meat h 
sorfiice of the Canal at the rate of five miles an fKwr.«^ 
The locks were in good order and quickly we were 
within a few rods of the new adventurer. A geneeal 
huzza, rang for moments through the air, while thcahrill 
bugle, chiming in sweetly, closed the harmoniooa peel, 
and gave new seat to a second and a thiMl ref>etilion. 

She was a beautiful built boat, handsomely omamemt* 
ed, and owned by Mtstra. Ftibert & JShuHz of V'megrwtt. 
She was filled to overflowing. It could scarcdj be 
supposed possible, that so numerous a crowd would ae> 
semble together on so brief a notfce. No roan wh» 
heard the news remained at home. The hnnka were* 
thronged on all sides, and whenever a lock or a bridge 
crossed our course, a fresh shout of welcome received 
us, and appeared to add wings to our flight aa it echoed 
and re-echoed behind us through the distant hilla. Fi- 
nally we arrived at our port of destination, amidst the 
acclamation of the multitude assembled on the banks{ 
without the occurrence ot any accident to ouraelvea or 
the canal. 

Thus haa been opened a communication between Pine- 
grove and the Philadelphia market, which will aoon place 
the former among the first towns in Schuylkill County. 
Among the first ? She is already among that favoured 
few, and a visit to our place, with a cursory view of her 
advantages is the only arguinent necessary to convince 
the stranger that in a few years she will be second ta 
none in the County. 

Several boat loads of coal wiU be taken down this sea- 
son, which in point of beauty and quality may vie with 
any in the state. Tliis however is foreign from my sub- 
ject. As a resident I doubtless feel interested m the 

„ ^ _.. prosperity of the place. A rivalship will be to the nd- 

Httnv and Ttoland, of Select I and Johnson and Murray, vantage of all. Palmam que meruit feraL— Ibiurs 
olConnMi Coumeil. Jowmai. 
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PITTSBURG. 

Extnet of a letter to the Editors of the New York Ob- 
server dated PrmauBe, Oct. 30, 183a 
Mnsas. EortoB*— Mj present letter is dated, as you 
see, from the Birmingham of the West{ from one of the 
most important, places in this great region^ from this 
city of enterprise, of bustle, of steam-boats, of nunufac- 
lures, and of smoke. And were I to undertake to de- 
scribe all the curiosities of this place, and to give our 
trans- Appalschian friends a just idea of them, I should 
have to consume more than one hour in writing, and 
vuiny sheets of paper. This city (for you know it is a 
city) stands almost at the head of the great valley of 
the Mississippi. Its situation t the junction of the Al- 
legheny and Monon^hela rivers, which, after their 
union form the Ohio, is roost favourable for trade, llie 
extensive beds of bituminous coal, which are to be 
found in all the hills around, constitute an inexhausti- 
ble source of fuel for the various manufacturing estab- 
lishments of glass, iron-ware, cotton goods, £c. &c. 
From these tactories, scattered throughout the city, 
planted also along each branch of the tributary rivers, 
and in the towns of Allegheny and Birmingham in the 
vicinity, are continually rolling up clouds of smoke so 
dense and dark as almost perpetually to cover the hea- 
vens with blackness, and render the residence of stran- 
gers at first very uncomfortable. But I ought to add 
that as the place is remarkable for health, though it is 
so $mok3/, and for the fine society of its inhabitants, this 
inconvenience is soon forgotten, or rather unnoticed. 

Some of the arts are carried on to great perfection 
here; particularly the manufacturing of ^lass, of hard- 
ware, and the building of steam-boaU; near /tden/y of 
which, several of them new, or almost completed, be- 
sidea others on the stocks, are now to be seen here. 
These boats, 1 would remark, are of various sizen, some 
of them very large, much higher, and more elevated 
out of the water, than you^ North river boats. Their 
appearance also is very different. I cannot deoribe 
the sensations which 1 have oden had whilst standing 
on the bank here, and viewing these boats as they suc- 
oeanvely come marching majestically up the Ohio^ or 
take their departure from this city for a distant destina- 
tion, far to the west and south. As they are all con- 
structed on the high pressure principle, it ii startling 
to one not sccustomed to :t, to hear the terrific sound 
which the letting off their i>team occasions as they are 
approaching the city, and after their arrival. Their 
loud, shrill and deepening blasfa, reverberated from 
the blg^ hills which enclose this place, are extremely 
nngolar and exciting. And then the laborious pant- 
igig, if I may so term it, which the successive escape- 
ments of the steam occasion, seems to convey to your 
mind that it is some great living beati that is gliding, or 
rather, marching along before your eyes, and urging 
its oowsrd way with much rapidity, and in much appa- 
r^nt dislrtm. These western boats appear, much more 
than those in the eastern waters, to be things of lift, 
treathang and groaning as well as moving. 

There is a College here, incorporated a few years 
jjnce, and under the instruction of men of reputed abil- 
tties. It hss about fifty students. There sre two Pres- 
byt<*rian, three Methodist, one Episcopal, one Baptist, 
one Covenanting, one Seceding, and one or two Cath- 
olic churches. The last named denomination are erect, 
ing a splendid Cathedral on the hill eaat of the city, 
and throwing away (as Presbyterians snd other are of- 
ten doing) upon brick snd mortar, thousands of dollsrs 
which had better be expended in giving the Bible, or 
other means of grace, to the poor. 

The Theological Seminary locsted here, under the 
instruction of the Rev. Professors Halsey and Bevin, is 
an interesting institution, and deserves a far greater in- 
terest in the affectioiis and patronage of our eastern 
brethren, than it has hitherto received. It is,, how- 
over, yet in its infancy, and is, I doubt not, destined to 
be yery awful. 1 like the instruction which is commu- 



nicattd here, and the great attention which is beatowod 
by the Professors, both in their public addresses, and 
privately, upon the cultivation of piety in the hearts of 
the precious young men, who are training up under 
their care for the holy ministry. 1 wish there was ss 
much anxiety manifested on this point, in all our The- 
ological Seminaries. We should then see more devot- 
ed: skillful and successful ministers, and fewer men 
g^ven to speculation, forever contending for a barren 
orthodoxy, which is indeed no orthodoxy. — N. F. Ofr- 



AjraivxBSAaT or thb Lastdiso or 

WILLIAM PEJfN. 

[Continued from page 344.] 

Mr. J. R. IiTGXBsoLL then rose snd read the following 
letter from the Attorney General of the United Srates: 

Wiuhington, Oct. I9tk, 1830. 
GaxTLixxv,— I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of the invitation of *' The Penn Society to par- 
ticipate in their Anniversary Dinner, to take pUce on 
the 25th instant, accompanied by a request, tliat I would 
communicate a toast, in the event of my inability to at- 
tend. 

Regretting as I do very much, that unavoidable €■• 
g^gements will prevent me from uniting with you on 
this festive occasion, I have only, in the alternative, to 
ask the acceptance of the enclosed, ss a complianoe 
with the concluding request, with which the Societj 
has honoured me. 

1 am, with great respect. 

Gentlemen, your very obt. st. 

J. MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 

RicHAan PiTsas, Esqs. 5 Society. 

*'The Freemen of Pennsylvania-^successors of Wil- 
liam Penn, and legitimate Lords Proprietary of Ins 
woodland domain. Before the advanoe of civilixatioB, 
the red man of the forest has retired fh)m the graves of 
his ancestors. Is it the dictate of humanity to deploro 
the result?" 



Having read the letter and toast, Mr. 
as follows:— 



Ixoxmaou. spofct 



If this inquiry be directed to the condition of Penn- 
sylvania alone, it is susceptible of a ready answer.— 
But if it seek in the conduct and example of Wilfiaoi 
Penn, a sanction for proceedings which are contempla- 
ted elsewhere, we who are here present, are obliged to 
demur to the analogy. Takin|p up the question nypo- 
thetically in the l>.tter sense, snd apologismg to the dis- 
tinguislied gentleman who has proposed it, if I have 
mistaken his meaning, 1 propose to give K a momoat^ 
consideration. It is now for thefint time diet inctly pot 
to Pennsylvsnixna, by a representative of those whoars 
pursuing a course of polcy, of which the justice and 
humanity sre open to scrutiny before the tribunal of the 
civilized world. It is natural that in collecting opinwot 
upon a delicate question, they should turn not witboot 
solicitude to the descendants of William Penn. He folt, 
like h'ls grest protott pe Columbus, and unlike Colinn- 
bus, be transmitted to his posterity, a deep and devoted 
interest in the concerns of the original inhabitants ef 
the country, of which the one was the intrepid disco- 
verer, and the other a humane and wise lawgiver. The 
**woodland domain" has been hiiky and bwlully ac- 
quired by them. But they are caUed cm in eflTect now 
to ssy, whether it is not humane to compel tbo scatter* 
ed remnsnts of the children of the forest, to quit the 
graves of their anceston^ and follow the course of tbe 
descending sun,— they know not whither,— bot frr be«^ 
yond, where he seems ftom their present abodes, to 
sink into the bosom of the distant waters. 

If by kumanity, be meant a policy disavowed by joo- 
tice, it must be received with besttaidony hovoTcr pal» 
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stable majT be its exercise, or profttable its results. 
While hnmanity continues to act under the guidance of 
steady and unifurm principles, it will be In all probabili- 
ty, fiuiltleas in its impulses. But the humanity which 
turns aside from justice, must b^ uncertain in its origin, 
and capricious in its movements, and must vary in its 
direction, as well as force, exactly 'as interest leadt, or 

Siassion drives.*— If the measure proposed be sanctioned 
y no usage, founded in no right, opposed by treaties, 
and at war witb well understood and long established 
principles, it must be not merely a questionable, but a 
perverted hjimanity, that can thus suggest a violation of 
laws, human and divine. 

The idea is in effect,^ to take their lands from the In- 
dians without paying for them. Not indirect and avowed 
terms, hut to withdraw the protection of the general 
government, pledged by solemn treaties, snd leave 
them to the mercy of the states, who may choose to be- 
come the Dossessors of them, by fair means or foul. 
TWs is rank injustice, and it would be admitted every 
where to be so, did it stand alone. The necessity of a 
purchase has now been too long and too invariably re- 
cognised and acted on to admit a doubt. It was per- 
haps first introduced as a part of the wise and honest 
Eolicy of Wm. Penn. It haa been always adopted since, 
y royal procUination, by legislative decrees, by execu- 
tive orders and instructions, and by the unwarying con- 
duct of every state that has had occasion to succeed 
to the occupancy of the Indians. It is as firmly rooted 
as the foundation of their native hills. 

But the humanity which ia supposed to cover the pro- 
ceeding, consists in the offer of a supposed equivalent, 
in extensive hunting grounds beyond the Western 
Mountains. This unjust humanity however, this hu- 
mane injustice declines to mmkepaiie$to the exchange 
those who are mainly interested in it. It contemplates 
a novel kind of contract, which is voluntary upon one 
aide, and involuntary upon the other. •• The whole 
tide of national feeling," we are assured, ••sets in one 
•trong and unbroken current against a removal. "* They 
are oppoaed to it from the bottom of their hearts. — They 
cling to their habitations with a firmness proportioned 
to the strength of their convictions of the clearness of 
their existing rights, and the enormity of their threaten- 
ed wrongfc 

If neither /iMfiee nor eonwiit sustains the plea of hu- 
manity, perhaps there may be kindness in the manner 
of effectmpf the removal which softens the severity of 
the thing itself. Turn to the statute book, and you will 
see the tender merciea for which they are indebted. Ar- 
^ments of persuasion, are there inscribed with an 
iron and relentless hand. Their laws and ordinancea 
are declared null and void. They are not permitted to 
testify against, and are therefore condemned to be the 
victima of the most atrocious crimes. Even those who 
venture to counsel or advise them for their good, are 
branded with infamy, and loaded with chains. A whole 
nation is outlawed. Cut ofTthus from mutual protection 
and fellowship with others, the door opened wide to 
admit every species of assailants through their prejudi- 
ces or their cnmes; the finger of scorn pointed at their 
dwellings, the consolations of friendship denied sccess 
to their bosoms, their worst passions fomented — and the 
last, best relief of sufTering man— the bright beams of 
hope extinguished! — the injustice of the measure is ex- 
ceeded by the cruelty which accompanies its inflic- 
tien. 

Compare this course of treatment with that adopted 
by William Penn^ when Indian wrongs were measured 
by no other stancUud, and Indian rights redressed by no 
other appeal, thsn that provided for the white man. 
When no invitations were given to " win upon them in 
the line of their own prejudices" to their own destruc- 
tkw. When none were permitted to minister to their 

* Rev. Mr. Worcester's letter to Mr. 8. Goodey, 
Msrch 15, 1830. 



evil propensities which they share with the rest of man- 
kind. But penaltiea were inflicted for leading them 
into temptation, and they received eapecial and pater* 
nal protection from the wiles of their" more sagacious 
neighbours. 

We are still at fault in our searches to detect the 
lurking humanity of the contemplated proceedinga. 

But perhaps the enc^though in violation of justice, 
treaties, and established laws, — in opposition to the 
wishes of one of the partiea — in manner cruel as in prin- 
ciple without excuse — ^perhaps the end will vindicate 
the motive and sanctify the means. Is a-separation from 
the white man a measure of humanity towarda the In* 
dians^ Who created the contact and who rendered it 
disastroua.' Did the Indian leave his forests to seek the 
white man, or did the white man crosa the waters and 
penetrate the wilds, to force himself upon the happy re- 
treata of the Indians^ Has the contamination of the sa- 
vage infected with barbarous habits the sons of Europe^ 
Or haa the evil communication of European mannera 
corrupted the simplicity, without enlightening the '^• 
norance of the savage? If authentic hiatory be not alia 
^ble, they were for the most part a guileless, generous, 
confiding peoplet given, fiitally given, as it seems to 
hospitalityt amiable and grateful in the extreme, firm in 
their friendships, and not inexorable in their hate.-— 
They seem to have been providentially blessed with 
many of the gospel virtuea. without having been viaited 
by the glad tidings of its name. If these virtuea have 
indeed been exchanged for opposite qualities, it is be- 
cause of an asaociation which the natives neither de- 
sired nor sought. Feeble then is the pretext for their 
removal,founded in the supposed corruption, occasioned 
by those who insist upon s separation. 

But possibly they will be happier elsewhere.— llieir 
fancied heaven is perhaps be) ond the hills, or on the 
borders of the distsnt waters. There their boundless 
desires may expand without restraint. There they may 
roam at pleasure over interminable plains, unmolested 
by the vicinity of the white man. Will it really conduce 
to present or future happiness to be withdrawn from 
the light of civilization and a knowledge of the* living 
God? to be restored to primeval habits, with an expo* 
sure to all the imputed horrors of savage life? If, aa 
Christians we could believe it; if, as citizens of a happy 
countiy living under the benign influence of mild and 
equal laws, we could admit the moral propriety of the 
course proposed, still there are natural di Acuities whieh 
are absolutely insuperable. Tou must teach them to 
forget the lessons of civilization which you have taught 
them. You must give back their comparative purity, 
with their absolute ignorance. Tou muat re invigorate 
the ainewa which you have deprived of strength, 
and replace the courage and activity that would puraue 
and delight in the gigantic pastimes ofthe wilderness. 

Suppose them however, removed,and happyf engaged, 
like their ancestors in the occupations, and breathing 
like them the atmosphere of a sUte of nature— atrip ped 
of the garb with which civilization had clothed them, 
and yet happily blind to the consciousness of their ewn 
nakedneas, what security is there againat the fiu*ther en- 
croachments ofthe white man? Wherever temptation 
leads, cupidity will follow { and as caauists have disco- 
vered a new species of humanity in the remcval beyond 
the mounuins, future casuisu will find a newer still in a 
removal beyond the waters. 

Beaides, these are no longer savages. The propensi- 
ties for the life designed for them, have vanished with 
their capacity to enjoy it. They have^ if official reporia 
be credited, every thing which can distinguish them aa 
civilized men. They have achools^ and churches, and 
printing presses* government and laws. They are herds- 
men, agriculturists, mechanica, and merchanta. They 
have attained the laat glorioua test which marks the 
broad line between civifized and savage life— reaped 
for the female character, tendemeaa for the female 
person, and a proper separation of their punuiti They 
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are not, as Lord Chatham once expressed it, *' the can- 
nibal savage thirating for blood, torturing, murdering, 
devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled victims." 
It will be remembered that the burst of eloquence to 
which I have alluded, was uttered in reply to a similar 
picm in the name of humanity. Kvery succeeding Pre- 
sident has proclaimed their improvement in the arts of 
civilised life. Ancient customs have b^eo abolished. 
We are distinctly informed "^that it may be doubted 
whether any considerable portions of the civilized 
world present specimens of equal improvement in the 
same space of time."* The question is whether these 
men, ^*our brethren by every tie that can sanctify hu- 
man nature," bball be deprived of what they have; and 
driven by force or fraud — as some of their ancestors 
were by the blood hounds of the Spaniards, — amongun- 
known regions, not to seek their original habits, for we 
have deprived them of their practical hardihood and 
dexterity, but to suffer, and languish, and die, and 
have their race and name exterminated and forgotten. 
— Their elegy has been veil expressed in a recent 
production of a Northern poet:— 

" The doom'd Indian leaves behind no trace 

To save his own or serve another race; 

Nor loAy pile, nor glowing page. 

Shall link him to a future age. 

His heraldry, is but a broken bow. 

His history — but a tale of wrongs and wo. 

I will ask leave to conclude, with requesting you to 
receive as a toast, 

** The learned, eloquent and accomplished Attorney 
General of the United States." 

Mr. John K, JEan« after some remarks gave 

^'Health and welcome to the Post roaster GenerftI, 
WtiUam T. J9arry. of Kentucky!" 

To which the Post Master General said among other 
rcnnarki, 

**Tbe compliment is the more valued, flowing from 
the source which it does; from a society of enlightened 
citizens, assembled for the purpose of commemorating 
1h« landing and paying homage to the g^at fotmder 
of Pennsylvania. This state whether viewed in its ori- 
gin, in its progress, or in its actual condition, commands 
reapect, admiration, and gratitude; respect for the equi- 
ty and justice of her laws — admiration for her wise and 
benevolent institutions which shed light over the re- 
publican empire of which she was the birth-place — and 
gratitude for the iroportuit services which slie has ren- 
dered to the confederacy. Viituous in her orign, con- 
aistent in her principles, stable in her purposes, she 
stands like a rock unmoved amidst the storms of party 
which agitate other states. All look upon her as the 
sheet anchor of the union . 

In contemplating this city other interesting reflec- 
tions are awakened. Advancing with the spirit of the 
age* equalling her sisters in the arts and sciences gene- 
nUly, she stands particularly pre-eminent in the divine 
art of healing the sick. Admiring this great city in 
coroniun with every American, I have especial cause to 
cherish for her a grateful remembrance. 

In giving utterance to a sentiment of commendation, 
awakened in my bosom by the skill which has restored, 
as from the grave, a beloved child, I do but yield a tri- 
bute due to meirit. Yes sir, your benevolent institutions 
and schools of medicine with their distinguished pro- 
fesaor% present to the world a spectacle worthy of ad- 
miration. Sufiering humanity may indeed look on and 
eselaim **There it balm in Gilead and a physician /Acre." 
I will no longer interrupt the enjoyment of the social 
board and in conclusion beg leave to ofTer as a senti- 
meiit — 

*<The principles of philanthropy and brotherly love 
which distinguish the illustrious Penn, are now dis- 

• Rev. Mr. Kingsberay^s letter to Col. M'Kenney, 8lh 
February, 1830, as to the ChocUws. 



played in the generous hospitality of the inhabitants, 
and in the noble institutions which adorn this city." 

JUr, Chapmwi then rose and read a letter, with an 
apology ,from Count Survillers^ and after some remnika 
in relation to him said. 

As an expression of our respectful attachment to 
Count SurvilUera, 1 propose that we b«w drink km 
health. [Tobe oontinueJ.] 



SILK. 

Mr. Duponceau, in his commumcation to ikm 
Register of Pennsylvania, is correct The wormn tkal 
produced Mrs. Tweed's silk, were fed on the fcnTetef 
the nigra or wild black mulberry, a part of tkero ob« 
tained from a tree in the forest. It is, however, woiilqr 
of remark, that the worms do not eat with the ia«e 
avidity, the leaves of a forest tree, as thoae domeeticn- 
ted some time in the open field. The forest tree pro- 
duces very thin leaves, perhaps in conaequenee cifita 
not having suiRcient nourishment f^om the earth, and 
of course contains proportionably lets of the aacehtfioo 
substance so palatable to the worms, and which eeo- 
stitutes their principle nourishment-^iStetei , i i h o mit 

Philadbimia, Not. 29th, 1830. 
Sin^In your Registei^of Nov. 13tb, I hare read a letter 
from Mr. Du Ponceau to you, on silk, in which be oppo- 
ses the idea of the Americans converting their raw into 
sewing, vesting, suspender, stockinga, and other fiih- 
rics, "and contends that it would produce moch more 
by being sold abroad than by being thus manufacttfred at 
home." It does not even require a knowledge of tbo 
silk business to prove this optnion orroneoiia,fer it moat 
be evident that if our farmers can find a ready aale Ibr 
their sewing silk at home, at a store in the country 
which they can do, or if the Connecticot fiurmert eaa 
readily tell their sewing silk for six dottara and a half a 
pound, to the store keepers in New York, Boiton and 
Philadelphia, it is much better for them to do ao, than 
to go through all the trouble attending the shipmenta of 
their raw silk to Europe, run risque and suflTer the de- 
lay necessarily attendant upon every fbreign comercial 
transaction. Besides the idea of sending a pound or two 
of raw silk to sell in Europe would be absord, and this 
quantity ia even more than moat fitnoera out ofConaeo 
ticQtmake: Mr. Du P. aayi, that in Europe, aewbg 
silk, suspenders, &c. are made of imperfect cocooni^ 
"and that the Americans ought to follow the example 
and not miserably waste fine ailk by employing it i» the 
making of sewing silk and other coarse fi^brica.*' Bot 
sgain I ask any man of plain com mon sense, what need 
the farmer who raises silk worms and makea sewing 
silk in his family without hiieing, by the help of Mi 
wife, children and servants, care to what purpoae the 
purchaser applies it. All he wants ia to convert the 
prtKluce of his family's labour into cash, and apeodily, 
and this be can do aa regards sewing ailk. The per- 
forated cocoons they can spin and knit into atbckingi^ 
mits, gloves, garters and night oap*, or mix it with cot- 
ton, and spin it and havo it woee into comfoftahle^ 
handsome stuflfa fbr gowns» or awBiBer olothea tor khs- 
self or sons. I am a large purchaser of Conaectlcat 
sewing silk for my auapender manu^tory, which ooa- 
trary to the opinion of Ma. D'Homergiie^aa rtportod 
by Mr^ Do Ponoeaih I find neUber *'too much bot too 
little twisted." This silk is fiill as good and evta 
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better tad more profitebte to me than Italian sillc, 
for it ia nore free firDm i^m which the Italiana take care 
to leate in it^ to increaae ita veight. Hence they sett it 
by weighty whereas the Connecticut silk ia sold by the 
akein. The latter ia also'half a dollar per pound less 
than the foreign article. For these reasons the Ameri- 
can ailk will alwaya command a ready aale. I hope 
therefore, that Mrs. Tweed of Northumberland county, 
whose aewir^g silk gained the premium from the Union 
Agriouitural Society, and gave rise to Mr. Du Ponceau's 
letter, wiH not be influenced by the theoretical opinion 
of that learned gentleman, but will go on raising silk 
worms, and make aewing silk. And I hope her exam- 
pie wiU be followed by all our farmers that have mul- 
berry treea on their plantations. Care and practice 
will aoon teach them to reel the silk adroitly and to give 
it the proper twist. 

twill be pleased to abow my aoapender webbing 
made from Connecticut sewing silk, and the silk itaelf, 
to any one who will fovour me with a call. 

A. L VAN HORN. 

Mb. Saxubii Hazabs, No. 6, S. 4th atreot. 



UBBRTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Aa some misapprehension eziats aa to the true mean- 
ing of the Toast, given by the venerable Bishop 
Wbits, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at the late 
meeting of the Society for commemorating the Landing 
of William Penn«-I beg permiasion to place before the 
public what ia to my mind, concUiaively, its true im- 
port. The toaat ia in these worda, — 

"Perpetuity to the rtUgkua etdablmhmtni^ conatitnt- 
cd by William Penn, in the first act of the first legiala- 
tive aasembly of the Province of Pennsylvania.'' 

Now to prevent further doubt, let me refer to *the 
flrat act of the legialative asseoibly of the Province of 
Pennsylvania,"— it ia here subjoined, as passed in the 
tOth year of King WiUiam. 

"The Law concerning Liberty of conacience,''-— 
prrovbiea, "that no person now or any time hereafter 
ilweNaig or reatding withirt this Province, who ahall 
profeaa taith in God the Father, and in Jesna Christ hia 
mAj Son^ and in the Hotjr Spirit, one God blessed fbr 
ever oiore, and ahall acknowledge the Holy Scripturea 
#f the okl and new Teatament to be given by divine i»- 
•piration, and when lawfblly required shall profeaa and 
d e clar e that they wiH Kve peacably under the civil go- 
vernment, ahall in any eaae be molested or prejudind 
for im or her conscientioiis persuasion, nor shall he or 
^be be at any time compelled to fre<{uent or maintain 
MMf religious worship, place or ministry whatsoever, 
contrary to hia or her mind, hut ahall freely and fhlly 
enjoy hia or her Chrtatian liberty in all respecta without 
molestation or interruptioa. " 

Tbbs it appears that the Chrhtian Reltgion was the 
••if ioua eatabliahment, to which the Patriarch Biahep 
White wiahed perpetuity. — I respond Amen. 

[Poiibon^i Jdoertuer.] Ab Emsoobauaw. 

TO TBX IDZTOB OT TBI RbOIBTBB OV PBBVaTLTABIA. 

Sir,^In the Amer. Daily Advertiser of 19th last month 
a Correspondent desiroua of explaining a toast sent by 
the Venerable Biahop White to be given in bia name at 
the Dinaer in Commemoration of the Landing of Wil- 
liam Peim, has committed aeveral historical mtstakea 
tending to deprive the Ulustrioua founder of Pennaylva- 
nia of hia character for Liberality in the Law propoaed 



hj Ite **Concemjng Liberty of Conadence'' for hia new 

eatabliahment. That thia Character waa well founded | nia, renewing and confirming aome, amending and re 



will be best shown by giving a short account of th^ 
part taken by William Perai, not only in the enactment 
of thia law, but in endeavoring to make it perpetual. 
It makea a part of the laws drawn op by him in Eng- 
land and there agreed to by the persons thst were ia- 
tereated in his plan, on May 5th 1683, and brought by 
him to this country. And was by him submitted to the 
First Legislative Muemhly of the Province ofPewuyhm' 
niOf which met at Chester, Dec 4th, 1682, and adjourned 
on the 7 th, after having passed the Great Law, of which 
the 1st and 2nd chapters (which were preceded by a 
suitable preamble) were passed in the following words: 

Chap. 1st. «It is enacted by the authority aforeaaid 
that no person now or at any time hereafter living In 
this Province who shall confess and acknowledge one 
Almighty God to be the Creator, Upholder and Ruler 
of the world, and thua professeth him or herself oblig- 
ed in conscience to live peaceably and justly under the 
Civil Government, shall in any wise be molested or pre- 
judiced for hia or her conscientious persuasion or prac- 
tice, nor shall he or she at any time be compelled to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship place or mi- 
nistry whatever, contrary to his or her mind, but shall 
ttetXj and fully enjoy his or her Christian Liberty in 
that respect without any interruption or reflection, and 
if any person shall abuse or deride any other for hia or 
her different persuaaion and practice in matter of refi- 
gion, such shall be looked upon as a dbturber of the 
peace and be punished accordingly/' 

It goes on to stste that to prevent irreligion and Athe- 
ism { nhat on the 1st day of the week or Lord's day, peo- 
ple shall abatain from labor" &c. 

Chap. 2. <*And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid that all officera and persons commissioned and 
employed in the service of the government of thia 
Province, and all ^embers and deputiea elected to 
serve in assembly thereof, and all that have right to 
elect auch deputiea, ^all be auch aa profess and declare 
they believe in Jesus Christ to be the Son of God and 
Saviour of the world, and that are not convicted of 
ill fame or unaober and dishoneat conversation and 
that are of 21 yeara of age at least." 

Theae were again confirmed on 27 March, 1682-3, 
by the Assembly held in Philadelphia, commencing 
12th day let month (March.) In 1684 WiUiam Penn 
returned to Europe. 

0» 3d Dec. 1699, William Penn, who had retmntd 
to Pennsylvania resumed the government, and contin* 
ned aa Governor until Nov. 1, 1701. [At an Assembly 
held in Philadelphia commencing 3d month 1700 ia 
Philadelphia, a new fhime of government and char- 
ter being contemplated— the old one waa handed to 
the Proprietor to be amended, ander a promiee to have 
it returned to the Assembly with the corrections. 

On the 14th Oct. 1700, a General Assembly, (being 
the 2l8t horn 1682) commenced its session at Newcaa- 
tie and continued it by adjournments to 27th November. 
The Laws passed at this session were a revision prin- 
cipatly of all the La wa previously paased in Pennsylva. 
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jecting; other*, and fbrminK ■ code which 
the colleclion oflhel^wioTPennajlTani*, publubed by 
Pnnkiin 1743, [occupying 43 ptgei] u of the "twelfth 
jmr of the reign of King Williun, ind in the jtir of 
our Lord 1700, on vhich day (27th November) the 
following acta were puard by William Pcnn, Emj. ab- 
lohiie Proprietary and Gof enior In Chiefof tfaePro- 
mce orpeanaylnraa, Ilc. thatiatoaaj: 
Chap. 1. 

The Law concerning Liberty ofConnimet. 

The Title only of thia Uw 'i» giren becMMC ■ note 
it added aa follows: — 

Repealed by the Queen'a order in Council the 7lh, 
Fab. 170ii but in the latne yeir amended and re-en- 
acted in the word > following, rii: 

{llie Law paued in 170S, and quoted by Poulton'i 
Cwreipondent aa if it hail been paaaed in 1700 — when 
on the contrary Penn'alaw of 1683 waaconfirmedi but 
Franklin marked «• repealed all thote which ware not 
■n force, in 1742. ] 

13th Sep. 1701, an Awembly wai held at Philadel- 
phia, when Gorernor Penn announced to the Aaaem. 
bly that he mual return to England and deairra them 
to rcTiew the Lawa and propote new ones if necettary. 
They proceeded to Keview the Lawa and on the 17th 
October conRrmed the Law which formed the lat chap- 
ter, on the Libiriy of Conaetenec. 

On the 28tb OclobcrPenn delivered his new Char- 
ter, the firat article of which confirmed the Chapter 1, 
pauedlGSS, and by ihe 8th chapter of the New Char- 
ter, any part might be repealed by the Governor and 
tiz-eeTcntha ofthe Aawmbly eicepl the article reapect- 
hig Lii€rty of Comdatct which ia not to be changed 
but remain forerer. Norcmber lit Penn departed for 
Europe, and GoTernor John Evina waa aei 
vemor in February 1702-3. In the Seaaion of General 
Aaaembly held at Philadelphia commencing 1705, GO' 
vernor Eran^for the firat time, in hia tpeech of 16lh 
Oct. to the Aaaembly, informed them that 30 of the 
I««* lormerly paaaed by the Lcgialature were object- 
ed to by Qaeen Anne'a Allomey Oeoeral, and were 
•ent back with objectiona — and he calla upon them to 
re-enact them clear of the objeetiona made. One i 
them waa Ihe act of LUttrty of Canwaenct, which wi 
•ent out in the form quoted by the Correapotident of 
Mr. Poulaon — and on the 6lh Not. the Bill wa* Paaaed 
in that form by the Aaaembly and (itiabeliered) 
Biained until Ihe connection with Great Brilaii 
broken off by the Declaration of Independence and the 
new Conalitulion of Pennaylrania— which reatoKd liUt- 
trty ofCantdatet to her ciliiena. 

thope I b«*e aalialhetorily proved the uniform and 
•teady effbrta of Williani Penn to eatabliah Liberty of 
Conacience which appear* in broad conlraat with the 
Sectaiian view* of Queen Anne. 

The Penn Society received and dr«nk the Toaat 
quettion under imprcaaiont very difTerent from thoae 
«rUr. Foulaon'a Correapondent for which I beg leave 
refer lo the prefatory remarka made by the highly 
intelligent Preaident ofthe Hlttorical Society of Penn. 
^Ivania by whom the Toaat waa communicated, which 
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On the 4tli in the morniDf Thermometer at 39<> the 
lowavt 

Ktnfi^e in the month, 39^. 

On the 30th in the morning Barometer at 29,95, the 
hifhett 

On the 14th in the morning Barometer at 39,30, the 
loweat 

Range in the month, 00,65. 

Difference between the mornings and noons from 6 
tol8<>. 

The vind vas 13 days east of the Meridian, 11 days 
west of it, 5 days north, and 2 south. 

There was rain on the 8lh, 9, 13, 14, 18. 19, 20, 30. 
The heaviest rains were on the l3th 18, 19, 20lh. 

There was frost on the lst« 4th and 24th. 

This month was 7^ mean temperatnre, colder than 
the last, and 9° warmer than October 1829. 

By attentive observation, 1 find our instruments de- 
fective. Sudden transitions either as to cold, heat or 
gravity, frequently make sepsrations in the column of 
mercury, the parts of which do not unite for some time 
afterwards, sometimes as long as an hour, 

Debtware Bfeakwaier, — The enterprising contract- 
ors on the Hirer Delaware (for furnishing stone) com- 
pleted their contracts with the government on the 26th 
ult. The number of loads of stone sent to the Break- 
water from the Quarries on the Delaware, commencing 
on the 12th day of April last, and ending on the 26th 
of October 1830, 1^2. The number of perches 66,- 
762 19 feet. 

For the early completion of the contracts in this 
neighbourhood, the government is indebted to the in* 
^utigable attention of that highly meritorious officer, 
Major Bender, of the CJ. S. Army. We are informed 
that double the quantity of stone can be furnished by 
the Quarries on the Delaware the ensuing season, than 
there was during the present season. — Inland Union. 



common place remarks and taunts, frequently made at 
the expense of the bar, such as, that the jury had made 
up their mind on the evidence: that they did not regard 
what the lawyers said. If so in an^ case, it involved a 
manifest dereliction of duty, for it is the right of every 
man that he shall not be judged unheard. No case can 
suffer from the commentaries of men well versed in the 
law, snd there is no enlightened judge, who will not 
bear witness to the importance of legal arguments. It 
may be justly said that, with but few exceptions, the 
menibers of the bar in our community deserve the re- 
spect in which they are held; and that, there is no class 
in which grcMter confidence is reposed in the most de- 
licate matters, and in which fewer have betrayed the 
trubt ^Foulaon, 

On Tuesday last a number of Arks loaded with coal, 
left this place and Plymouth for market, and nearly all 
of them passed safely through the Schute. One waa 
considerably, and another uightly, injured, owing to 
their not entenng the Schute in the proper channel.—- 
After several had passed, and the proper course be- 
came established, there was no danger in piloting an 
Ark through. — Wilkaharrt paper. 

A canal boat which was built in Shickshinney, and 
brought up canal into the river at the Dam, passed 
tlirough the Schute, loaded with coal, on Tuesday, 
without sustaining the slightest injury. 

The current of the river seems to press towards this 
shore, near which is the Schute, consequently, in en 
tering it, caution is necessary. This will be remedied 
as soon as the water will admit, by a block of timber, 
which is to be errected, extending from the Schute, to 
the abutment on this shore. It is expected this sblock 
will regulate the current, and serve as a sure guide to 
pilots in entering the Schute. 



PrrrsBvmo, Penn. Nov. 24. 
Tke Eiver.'^Attv a long season of dry weather, and 
an unusual low stage of water, we have at length had a 
heavy rain and a rapid rise of water. The Ohio has now 
beeome navigable for the larger class of steam boats. — 
The trade to Cincinnati and the Palls has opened 
briskly. The steamer Allegheny departed on Friday 
last. There are now 12 steam boats in port aeveral oif 
which are advertised to start immediately. 

SarJnnecdote. — In a cause recently tried at Phila- 
delphia, in which several daya had been occupied with 
the examination of the testimony, after it was closed, it 
was agreed among the counsel, with the consent of the 
Judge, that the case should be submitted to the jury 
without the usual discussion, and without a charge. The 
jury retired, deliberated about two hours then came 
into court, and propounded a question on a point of law. 
The judge informed them that he could not anawer 
their inquiry without a full argument; that in order to 
fpare them from listening to speeches for several days, 
it had been agreed to leave the case to them; that if 
they wished they could retire and make another effort 
to agree. Afier a little consultation, the jury answer- 
ed, that there^was no possibility of their agreeing. The 
case then proceeded and they were thus, at their own 
instance, addressed by four gentlen^n of the bar, and 
charged by the judge. They again went out, and re- 
tamed in less than a quarter of an hour, and gave their 
verdict It is too common to complain of the speech- 
es of the counsel, which though sometimes tedious and 
unintei^sting, almost uniformly direct attention to the 
points really important, and can rarely fail to comuni- 
cate information, and to facilitate a just decision. We 
believe, that in nine cases out of ten, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, respectable juries would ptefer 
hearing the remarks both of the lawyers and the jadge. 
One such instance as this is abundant, in answer to the 



ITie North Branch Canal, we understand, is navigable 
from the Dam to Bloomsburg, or near there. We have 
not learned that the rapid r>se in the river affected it in 
the lea^t, except at the guard lock near the dam.— 
Here is supposed to be some little difficulty, as the 
gates open hard. ^ The injury, however, if any, is said 
to be trifling and immaterial. 

Mr. TvDui.'^l was fbrcibly struck a few da3rs since, 
with the size of a sunflower that grew on the Hickory- 
bottom, Sinnemahoning creek, Clearfield county, on 
the land of Matthias R. Hunt — after viewing the mam- 
moth, weighed it in the presence of A»her Hunt, Esq. 
Matthias R. Hunt, Chetham Devling, and William Boyd 
and it weighed yor/^/Nyuni&. — StaUt Advocate, 

PRBSENTMENT OF GRAND JURY. 
The Gnnd Imjuest of the Commonwealth of Pennmrl 
vania enquimig for the county of Lancaster, at No- 
vember Sessions, 1830, Respectfully 

KBPOaT. 

•That having finished the Criminal cases submitted to 
them on the part of the Commonwealth, they proceed- 
ed to the County Jail or Prison, and after a careful ex- 
amination and inspection of the same, they find that it ia 
well kept under existing circumstances, but very much 
out of repair, and in an unsafe condition, and so insecure 
that those confined there, can have very little diflScultv 
in escaping. The internal arrangement of the aame U 
also inconvenient, and poorly adapted to the enforce- 
ment of a proper or efficient system of prison discipline 
We find in the same range of apartments, and often in 
the same rooms those confined together who are marebf, 
charged with those already eonvided of crimes. The pri- 
soners, whether black or white, old or young, and even 
the unfortunate debtor, placed there by poverty, and 
not by guilt,^all have in common the same suite of 
rooms, the aame yard, ptunp and out house. There is 
no enkployment given to the prisoneta confined thercf 
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and they ptM away their time in perfect idleness. The 
present buildinf^s have been built many years back, the 
old pi.rt perhaps ninety years ago, and the larfje addi- 
tion was vntide in the year 1764. Under all these cir- 
cumslances, the Grsnd Jury was fully impressed with 
the importance of this msttcr, and wishing to see the 
unfortunate beings who arc placed in our County pns- 
on, under such regulations as will correct their morals 
and habits, and reform rather than ruin them, which cer- 
tsinly would be ibe ioevitable consequence from their 
pres-nt situation, — recommend to the County Commis- 
sioners the erection of a new Prison. 1 he present site 
and nwiterials might be sold and a much cheaper situa- 
tion purchased; they would also observe that a prison 
house, could be erecteil at this time for a very moderate 
sum, and for such a price as would be comparatively tri- 
aing for the wealthycounty of Lancaster, it could also 
be arranged so that the prisoners could work and earn 
enough to defray the expenses of their support, and in 
fkct have the building so arranged, as to have every con- 
vict confined there, who is now tent to the Penitentiary 
at Philadelphia, this would of itself be a gaeat saving to 
the county, 'rhey would also recommend to the Com- 
mif aioners to call a county meeting by delegation, from 
the different townships, to meet in county convention, 
to ascertain the views of tax payers upon this crying 
evil. The inquest also visited the public school, and 
found both the male and female department in a fine 
state of discipline, and improvement: they also visited 
the Poor House, and found the same well kept, and the 
wants of its unfortunate tenants amply relieved. 



pagfea,of the late Rev. Wm.Ashiscad«prefix€d to wbicfa 
a memrir of his life. Mr. Ashmead is a native of 
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Pennsylvania. He was for some years engaged aspa»> 
tor to the Presbyterian Church at Lancaster, which Im 
abandoned from ill health, and accepted a QaU from 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the early partof thejrev 
1829. He struggled against the encroachmenta of dis* 
ease during a long period of his brief but gloriowa c^ 
reer, and fell a victiM to it in thia city, just a j9af ago. 
The life of this fine scholar and eminent theologiaii, de- 
serves to be held up to the imitation and admiration of 
posterity. At the sge of 13 or 14 he was placed in a 
book selling establishment m this city whero bo oontia- 
ued for some time,but having entered the Univeraitj of 
Pennsylvania, he graduated with much credit at the 
age of 21. After hiagradualion he engaged in toachi^g 
youtby as amoansof tupportiaad having delonuaod 
to pursue the clerical prolession, he was compelled to 
teach by day and study by night. In two years ho was 
licensed to preach the Gospel, and after taking chaigo 
of a congregation at Sunbory, he waa invited to Ian* 
caster where he continued, beloved snd admired|» tin a 
short time prior to his lamented death. His eloquenoo 
seems to have been of the sensible and petsoaslve CMr» 
but frequently impassioned, and always embelliabed 
with the graces of an elegant fancy subjected to the 
restraints of a sober judgment and cultivated taste*— 
Many passages of the sermons contained in this vohune, 
would bear a comparison in point of perspicuity of style 
and arrangement, depth of remark, and felicity of aUii* 
sion and illustration, with some of the finest specimens 
of English pulpit ekM}uenoe. Mr. Ashmead unites 
with much of the ease of Ltfgan, the eamestnen and 
force of Ms8sillon,and the polish and beauty of Blair«— 
Like the latter he captivates with allusiona bonowed 
Twoatticles will be found in the present number, the I from elegant studies, and renders the splendoors^of 
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object of which is to rectify what, in the estimation of 
ourcorfoapondcnts, are deemed historical mistakes. — 
One is the ascription of criminal negligence to the ma- 
gistrates of Lancaster in not preventing the butcheiy of 
the Indians on the Cenestoga Manor in 1763» or not ar- 
resting the perpetrators^ the other a supposed miscon- 
struction of Bishop White's toast respecting the reH- 
gious establishment of Peon. Our columns are always 
open to dispassionate enquiry upon disputed points of 
hiatot7,fbr the purpose o/* throwing light, obviating mis- 
conception or removing error. One of the great bene- 
fits of a paper of this description is,that events casually 
related, are subjected to nice examination, and con- 
teoporaneous knowledge is elicited to aid in discover- 
ing the truth of what would soon be inexplicable or er- 
roneously recorded. 



The vesses comm e morative of the massscre of the 
Americans at Paoli, which we have copied from the 
Lancaster Journal, though possesung little poetical mer> 
it» are entitled to a place and a reading. 



CoXirDiriCATBS. 

We have found leisure to peruse a large portion of A 
quarto Toluno of sermon^ oomaining upvarda of 400 



poetry and the enchaatmenta of general literature sub- 
servient to the enforcement of a particular doctrine, or 
auxiliary to bis main design. Though but in hM32d 
year when he died, hit thedogieal attainmenta are re- 
presented to have been extensive and remarkably pro- 
found. Added to deep erudition as a Latin snd Gfock 
scholar, be was well versed in the Hebrew, bad ^sde 
considerable progress in German literature and had lead 
extensively in French. Spanish 8c Italian. Ris biographer 
mentions that he has left about,200 complete sormons of 
near equal merit, and mss. fitted ibr the pre»ona 
variety of sufayects comiected with literature and criti- 
cism. These are saM to abound in instructive thought 
and various knowledge. He published in the year 1&26 
a short essay on Pauperism which applies with great in- 
genuity and origicwltty the words, **Ifa man will aof 
work neither shall he eat,^ to the question of providiiy 
by law for the maintenance of the poor. The 
nent ideas of this exquisite perfQrmance,we aneJioMti 
ginally fon»ed part of a sermon delivered from the pul- 
pit at Lancaster, and upon the request of bia congregji' 
tion, was presented to the pubh'c in the form in wiik 
it now appeara. 

Ftimttdby WiUmmF. Gedde», No. 9 Librmj timU 
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CHAPTER XV. 

[COVTIKCTXO FHOM FlOB 2S7,] 

SbHtfd mart cireumsiances rdating to O. Ktiih't prc^e$$ 
and oito the Party he kft in theae ProvineeM—Bugh 
Roberta death and eharaeier^Particulars of Richard 
099t and John Eaataught beingtaken by the Frenchan 
a reUgmu mitt to Barbadoes—nos. Chalhk^s visit to 
the Coneetego Indiana^An JSpiaikfrom WiJUam Penn 
^Charter of Priendt Free School in Philadefyfhia, with 
a» aoeountafeeverai religious vitits to, and from these 
Ptimdnee$-'Jlso, if G. &ith's death. 

(irOO.] WillJBm Penn who bad •rriFed with Kis wife 
mnd family last year «t the monthly meeting of Philadel- 
phia, in the first month this year, laid before his Friends 
B concern that he said had been on his mind for some 
ItAe, oonceming the negroes and Indians, that Friends 
ought .to be Tery careful in discharging a good con- 
icienoe towards them in all respects, but now eapecial- 
ly for the good of their souls, and that they might as 
fteqncntly as may be* come to Meetings, upon conside- 
mtion whereof, it was concluded to appoint a meeting 
more particularlr for the negroes once a month, that 
those of them who were otherwise frequently engaged 
Might to often at least have opportunity to go to them, 
Bnd partake more unirersally of that Christian privi- 
lege, and it was fiirther agreed to hold meetings among 
the Indians, what was said to be explained by interpre- 
tort, the eontrtving this matter, William Penn took un- 
der Ms partioalar care. 

The Welsh settlers at North Wales, Pennsylvania, 
now butK themselves a meeting house fur worship, in 
which they afterwards, Met by the consent of Haverford 
BsOBthty naeeting, where they had at first joined them- 
B«ltee in the society of the Quakers and under whoae 
tare they went fbr a (ew years; hitherto their meetings, 
«tcept when their Friends from other parte visited 
then, were iBostty held in silence, yet they had often 
greftt .SAtiiAKStioBf in some time divers among them- 
•elires Were eonoemed to bear public testimonies, as 
Hugh Griflth, Robert and Cadwalader Evans, two bro- 
fliers^ who stood fiuthful not only in word and doctrine, 
bttf their exemplaiy lives and conversations and their 
•drtioee among tkeir neighbours rendered their memo- 
• J%e* p f ecieu e to aiany of thea^ though they could nei- 
th^ read nor write In any but the Welsh language. 

Aboet thie tiBM George Keith began to be much in 
fitvour with the Episcopal clergy in England, having 
•erved them there as a vicsr and was ordained hy the 
WAmp 0f (sodden. This was an aifaw that drew the re- 
ttirka ^mamr different sorts of people open him, " and 
' iMe body, er what perseasion I do not know, made a 
•tfHtfotiem of his lentinients eonoeming a national chuit^h 
«ad fttf dkrgy^ snd what account he gave cf their ritei 
tMId ««fen»nieifrem bookiand papers he bad pubKsb- 
^ anAy yettv before, le wbiob the author gave Ibis 
Mb^« Mr. George Kekfa's account of a National Ghurob 
Hod Cf«i^/ hvmblr nteaented te the Bishop of London' 



I to the Bishop of London, ending with these words of 
the Apostle, If I build again the things which Idestrwed, 
I make myself a transgressor. ** 

John Salkeld, afterwards well known on the oooti. 
nent of America as well as abroad, for bis great gilt in 
the ministry, came this year upon a religious visit and 
passed through these and other provinces with good 
success. Dr. Griffith Owen from PhiUdelpbia,went with 
him on his visit to New England. 

George Sheffingf on from New Foundhmd, llkewlae 
now travelled through these parts in the same aervio^. 

Joseph Kirkbride of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
having been to visit the churches of his brethren fai 
England, did this jrear return— in a aliort account be 
left of hia travels there, be concludes as folU>Wi: 

" I visited the meetings in Cumberland, about twenty 
in number, then being clear I took my passage to Penn- 
sylvania, after taking leave of my father and Friends in 
Cumberland, on the irth of the 7th mo. 1700— -We had 
a precious meeting at Workington, where I parted with 
Friends in dear unity of that spirit, which is the true 
bond of peace — thus having visited many counties in 
England, I left my native country in great satisfaction, 
having been in England fifteen months, had about four 
hundred and twenty-five meetings, and travelled about 
2365 miles. 

Now abouti John Webb with Elizabeth hts wife and 
their fkmily, removed from Gloucestershire in England 
to settle in Pennsylvania; her religious visit was men- 
tioned before. 

[1701.] About the year 1701, came John Richardson, 
Thomas Thomson, and Josiah Lungdale, on their firiC 
visit to Friends in America, who all travelled to the 
mcetirtjfs of the brethren on the continent in the exer- 
cise of their respective gifts in the ministry to good aat* 
isfaction. 

Thomas Chalkley, whose religious visit to Hiese pro* 
vincei hath been mentioned already this year, removed 
with hia family to settle in Pennsylvania, which waa the 
place «f his habHation (when not abroad,) the renuun- 
ing partof his life. 

The party in these provinces, whom George Kei^ 
hath headed, were now almost mouldered to nothing, 
the confusion that happened among tlem was fhll Sa 
great as might be expected while Keith staid, and seae 
time after they vented plentifully on those that were 
formerly their brethren, but In a year or two after be 
left them, they split to piecei strangely and had now 
work enough to war with one another; their HMetiafe 
aoon fell ao that in mz or seven reAn, they had scirairf 
so much aa the name of a people. In the summer tm 
Tear, Keith arrived in New Engfamd.-^IIe bad now tn» 
ken episcopal orderi^ nnd toother with John Talbet gnd 
another missionary, had obtained lettertfiem the sedety 
fer propagating the Gospd in foreign prnts^ to makn 
what converta they could in that way-^Kcitb it waa aaid 
bad given great expectations of doing cendderabln 
matters hi these parts^ and on his return to England^ had 
ao hf represented the fruitftdneis of bis embaasy, ttutt fai 
one of their pspers^ they are said to have declared bn 



diii were added, acme queriea be had writ eon- had brought comfort to the Cbnrcb.— Both be and Tal^ 

cemingwhat is called the Sacrament of the LonPs hot while here together, and Talbot afterwards, left Buf» 

#npev. Tbit account vis now printed and pttiented ""^'^ * -^ ' *^"- -«—— s***^ ^ -.-».— i^*- 

VoL. VI. 47. 
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and dirisioni through the country; at Ugt Talbot getting 
fixed at Burlington, he>officiated there for a while and 
died in that piHce. Somebody in England about thin 
time published a book, in which he exposed Keith from 
a ▼arieU' of passages out of his own writing^, while under 
the different professions of a Presbyterian, Quaker, and 
the National Church. The said book had the following 
title, •• One wonder more added to the seven wonders 
of the world, yerified in the person of Mr. George 
Keith, once a Presbyterian, afterwards about thirty 
years a Quaker, then a noun substantive at Turner's Hall, 
and now an itinerant preacher, upon his good behaviour 
in the Church of England, and without variation as him- 
self says hi fundamentals." 

Hug^ Roberts, whom we have before several times 
mentioned this year, went to visit his brethren in New 
Kngland, and having performed the service, on his re- 
turn home was taken sick on Long Island, he was now 
advanced in age and had been long a useful member 
and minister in the Society of Friends. He had lived 
about eighteen years in Pennsylvania; his conversation 
and company waa exemplary and edifying; he had 
passed through conrnderable tnrals in the early part of 
bia life in Wales, snd could thence sympathise with 
others in the like difficulties, which sometimes had hap- 
pened to be his experience to the comfort and refresh- 
ment of several sufferers. He seenu to have been of an 
affectionate cast & tender to a great degree of every thing 
worthy and good. He was zealous for reputation and 
l^ood order in the society, and had both s will and abili- 
ties to accommodate differences, snd his skill is said to 
have been sometimes very usefully employed that way. 
Besides his visit to Wales, he travelled in the work of 
the ministry to Maryland, several times to Long Island, 
Rhode Island, and other parts of New England; being 
taken sick, he remained at the house of John Rodman 
on Long Island, for some time.— Here his friend and 
neighbour, John Bevan, visited him, to whom he said, 
*• nothing lies in my way as an obstruction to hinder 
anT p^ce with God,"— after that, he got home and a 
a friedd occasionally observing to him, that he believed 
his deep trials and exercises were near at an end, and 
that peace and joy everlasting, would be his portion 
from the Lord, for his faithfulness, he replied in much 
brokenness of heart,** I am satisfied thereof, I csn bless 
my God for it," and died soon afterwards. Thus de- 
parted this valuable man, an ornament to his profession 
where he Uved, and probably a blessing to many with 
whom he had no acquaintance. 

Thomas Story, who waa now settled in Philadelphia, 
this year visited the meetings of Friends in New Eng- 
land. 

Gabriel Newby, from North Carolina, visited the 
meetings of Friends in these provinces about this time, 
in the service of the ministry with good acceptance. 

William Biles and Jane his wife from Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, this year together visited Friends in Eng 
land and Ireland in the work of the ministry, in which 
they both were concerned, and the latter is said to have 
Kad an eminent public testimony. 

£1702.] TheSrthof the month caUed January, 1702, 
died John Simcock of Chester County, sged about 73 
years. He removed to Pennsylvania, in or about the 
jrear, 1682, from Ridley in. Cheshire in England, and 
bad •uffared much on the scokc of tythes and for bear- 
ing a fmthfiil public testimony and going to meetings 
Mnonff his Fsitfnds, the Quakers. His services here as 
one of Wilham Penn's first councU, one of bis first com- 
missioners of property, and one of his most trusty, and 
trusted Friends in the j^ernment, and afterwards as 
speaker, and member ofassemblys^ seems to have been 
very considerabte and his station aa an approved minis- 
ter among his brethren through a long course of time, 
rendered Mm stiU more usefiiL He traveUed in the ser- 
ijcejiand lived and died In good estoem. In his Ust* 
mckaes^ but the d^ before his death he spoke to those 



about him to the following effect—** I have a few words 
to deliver to you who are present, in the begining was 
the word, in this word is lire, and th'is life b the light of 
men. This light though some may or do alight it, is 
sufficient to be a leader and conductor in the way of 
eternal salvation, I am a living witness of it, and as John 
holds it forth to us, is God by which all things were 
made that was made, yea by this word man was created 
after the image of God, in the state of innocence and 
true holiness, and was placed in heavenly paradise; but 
man by giving ear to the voice of the subUe serpen^ fell 
from this state of innocence and purity, and became aa a 
degenerate plant, fell from the sense of holiness; but 
the great, gracious, and merciful God, out of hia own 
bounty and kindness in the consideration of the loataad 
miserable state that mankind was fiillen, promised a seed 
which should bruise the head of the serpent, which 
seed was, and is the seed of the covenant and livin|^ 
word, which in due time took upon it, the seed of Itie 
woman, which was a fulfilling of the blessed oromise 
made, that the seed of the woman should bruise the head 
of the serpent sndthst mankind should come to be re- 
stored out of the fall and be redeeined from under the 
power of darkness and brought into blessed fellowship 
with his Maker, wherein his love would be true to God; 
and God the Father, through the Son of his love, would 
embrace his redeemed In the arms of his lovii^ kind- 
ness. Therefore, my friends, live in love, thai you may 
be seen to be children of the word, and as such who tbro* 
the holy begetting of the divine power of the heavenly 
seed, may ever be found dwelling in the love of God« 
and be sure to endeavour to keep to the Spirit of 
Christ, which is love indeed, and will keep you in that 
peace and love which he gave hia followers. I am a 
witness of it, that it will keep you in true and perfect 
love if you keep to the Spirit of Christ, you will be 
dwellers together in love unto the end of time, which 
true lovo is a mark and badge of true discipleship, and 
those that follow Christ, the blessed, powerful, eternal 
Saviour of the world, who so loved the world, that he 
gave his life to be a holy ransom for msnkind; and now 
I tell you, that I am sorry I cannot have an opportunity 
to come to your meetings to signify my lore in Christ to 
them; tell tliem to see that they live in true loie, that 
they may be seen to be of those that are walk'mg in the 
holy commands of our blessed Saviour and eternal Be> 
deemer, Christ Jesus, the end of whose coming waa to 
put an end to sin and bring in everlasting righteouanem 
so that all ihight come to live together in beavenly.lovc^ 
that holy love which travels and labours for the peace* 
welfare, and everlasting good of aU — ^And now I desire 
my love may be remembered to my friends in general 
and it is the deslte and earnest prayer of my soul, that 
the heavenly spring of true love and stream of divine lilcb 
may ever be known to spring and run amongst those 
who would be accounted children of God and fbllowen 
of Chriit Jesus, our blessed Lmd and Saviour, who laid 
down hb life to be a n^nsom for fallen man, and to be aa 
atonement for all them that would come to God by bim, 
who is the living word and promised seed of tbeoove- 
nsnt. He also said to one of bis sons, I have bad OMay 
hard besetments with the enemy of my sottl since 1 knew 
the truth, and have been'in many straits and diiBcultaes 
and in great combats and buffettings for the trial of a^ 
faith— But the Keeper of Israel is near to all them that 
wait upon him and trul^ put their tniit in him, their 
faith is noade strong in him, wherry tb^ become able 
to make war against the sdversary of soub and light the 
good fight of faith for whom is bud up a crown of ead- 
less joy and peace; and I may say in truth, that I have 
kept this living fiaith in which my soul hath reaewed 
cause to magnify the naaie of my holy BedeeaMr aad 
powerful Saviour Christ Jesus, in whom my fidth hath 
been made strong as at this time; holy living praises he 
given to his forerer worthy, powerfiil, and ereriaslijif 
name." 

Riohard Townsend, and Richard Good from Peas* 
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•yl?uiia, John Kinsey from New Jersey* and witli him 
Dr. John Rodmanf from Long IsUnd and Jacob Sim- 
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* tn tbii journey the aaid John Kinsey visited the 
Island of Nantucket where he had an open reception 
and good serrice^ and being one of the first Friends 
that visited there in the ministry, he was instrumental 
in promoting the principles of the Quakers among them, 
and there was sometime after a thorough conrincement 
io that Friends there are new a numerous people. 

f An incident relating to this Vriend (who is said to 
have had an eminent public Testimony^ is worth men- 
tioning here; He dwelt some time at Block Island in the 
colony of Rhode Island* of a large part of which he was 
•wner, and it being war time, a French privateer ship 
came into the harbour in the summer of the year 1690, 
The Dr. with several of tlie inhabitants, being at their 
public landing place, the ship people sent their boat on 
shore with a few hands, one of which an English man, 
or at least a man with an English tongpie, told them the 
ship was from Jamaica and wanted a Pilot into Rhode 
Isund upon which some of the people went on board, of 
whom the Captain inquired their strength and soon af- 
ter sent his boats on shore, well manned and armed, 
they fiist took all that were at the landing, prisoners, 
among whom was the Doctor, but the morning follow- 
ing he got leave, under a guard, to go to enquire what 
was become of his wife and family; by the time he got 



home, a party from the Privateer having been out, had 
brought in several of the inhabitants, men and women 
to the Doctor's house, soon after came up many others 
from the Privateer, so that there were now a considera- 
ble number of them collected together, who soon shew- 
ed what they would be at respectmg the women, and 
the better to effect their designs, one of the crew, a 
mustee or molattoe, with a drawn sword in his hand or- 
dered all the men up stairs, that they might have the 
women to themselves, to which being very much fright- 
ened, they all except the Doctor complyed and left 
their wives and children— but he not going, they asked 
bim why he did not go with the other men, he answer- 
ed one prison was as good to him as another, but that 
was his wife and those were his children, (pointing to 
them) and he should not leave them, upon which with 
horrid threats, they made a flourish with their arms, as 
if they wouldjhave instantly killed him, but af\er a warm 
contention among themselve^ they oifered him liberty 
to take his own nmaily up with him if he would leave 
the rest; the women bearmg this, one of them interced- 
ed strongly with him not to leave her among themi up- 
on which he told the Privateer's men, that he believed 
her to be an honeat woman, and her husband was not 
on the I^nd, therefore he would not leave her if he died 
for it; this disappointment increased their rage and fury 
to such a degiee, that it looked as if nothing less than 
hb death would satisfy them; but at length they con- 
•ented to let her {^ likewise, then he opened himself 
further, and told them at once that he would leave none 
of those poor helpless women who had just been shame- 
fully abandoned by their nearest relations, and that be- 
fore he would submit to their base designs on them, 
they i^ould first take his life, this was said with such 
undaunted bravery in his aspect, that though one of 
them bolder than the reat, made a full pass at him, yet 
he was put by from repeating it by another of their 
own gang; then to try if they could not get rid of him 
by stratagem, one of them shot down a fat hog at the 
door* and entered him to go and dress it, he replyed 
they had Uken two of his servants, and had driven oth- 
ers of them he knew not where that did such things for 
bim; and that those men up stairs could do it, but for 
hit part he would stay with the women; the gang at 
lenjfth- finding they had not power to execute tlieir first 
design, fell to feasting themselves, and then calling 
dowA the prisoners, conducted them all to the place 
where tliey kept guard, where the Doctor was distin- 
guided by the Captain with a particular respect, and 
nothing of the kind was offered afterwards. 



cock from Pennsylvania, did all this year visit their 
brethren in New Enghind in the exercise of their re- 
spective gifts in the ministry. 

Ssmuel Bownas from England now visited Friends 
in these pravinces the first time, and Friends on the 
continent in general to the satisfaction of the visited^ 
but met with a stop at Jamaica, Long Island, where hav- 
iirg spoke against the practice of Sprinkling InfantSf 
and something against Bread and Wine as used in the 
Episcopalian Churches, Lord Cornbury, then Govern- 
or of New York, being informed of it, and instigated 
by his own disposition to persecute, as weU as that 
George Keith's charges agfainst the Quakers remained 
the indigested nourishment of a numerous party, he 
arbitrarily caused him to be put in prison* where he 
was unjustly confined without law about twelve iiionttis« 
Cornbury also about this time arbitrarily silenced 
many of the Presbyterian ministers in the Government 
of New York. 

In this year Henry Willis of Pennsylvania performed 
a religious visit to Friends on Long Island, Rhode 
Island and New England. 

Thomas Chalkley this year also visited Friends in 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. 

[1704] In the year 1704 came to visit these provm* 
ces and the continent in the work of the ministry Tho- 
mas Turner the second time, also Joseph Glaster from 
England, Mary Banister, and Mary Elarton whose ser- 
vices were well received, and some of them are said to 
have been of eminent service. 

Thomas Chalkley visited New England with the 
aforesaid Joseph Glaster, and on his return visited Mary- 
land again in the same service. 

In this year also came also Esther Palmer the nnt 
time from Long Island, and Susannah Frceborne from 
New England to visit Friends in these provinces. It 
was the second visit of the latter who, and Jannah 
Mott from New England, had bcei» upon tlie like occa- 
sion some years before,, but whether together or at 
what time is not certain. 

This year Richard Gove went in the service of the 
ministry to visit Friends in Carolina, and in the Fall He, 
with John Eastaugh from lladdonfield. New Jertey, 
left Philadelphia, bound on a religious visit to Barba- 
does. Passing the other occurrences of the voyage, the 
14th of December, being arrived near the Island, they 
were chased by a French Privateer and taken, who soon 
caused the sailors and passengers, (Richard and John 
excepted) to go on board the Privateer, they also 
among the rest made to the side of the vessel for that 
purpose, but were turned back, which being in the 
dark of the evening, looked to them as a token of the 
notice of Providence, and the more so as they were 
not parted, which if they hid gone on board the Priva- 
teer, would very likely have been the case, the Pri]J^ 
teer having secured her prize, they together stood for 
Martinico. and arrived in 15 days, this time was so te- 
dious to the master of the prize, ti^at he said the hanA 
of the Great God was against them, and would some- 
times threaten to throw the Friend's Bibles overboard, 
because they were often reading them; being arrived, 
an officer came on board and left the Fnends m tnift 
with all that day and the following/night. Next morn- 
ing came several men that seemed to be of some rank 
in the Island, with the officer, who having a sight of 
the certificates of their good lives and conversationsr 
they took from their Friends here one of the company^ 
interpreted to the rest, and observing a passage »n thei^ 
desiring -they might be preserved o«*\ ^f !*^*J^»^^ 
unreasonsble men," see now, cncd they, the Spirit 
has deceived you, for you are not P^»^^*f» " ^^^ 
would have it; one of them answered that the Spmt 
had not deceived them, that what was mentioned thcrer 
was only the desire of their Friends, and that possibly 
there might be tome service for them there also, upon 
which they cried out again, aec now they are come to 
convert the Fathers, we %i\\ have you together, an4 
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you ihall dispute it oat, but none came to them except 
one old Irish Priest, which before they arrived used to 
eone, as the other prisoners said, very often to trv to 
brine over as nuiny as he could, and was allowed forty 
shilirngs a piece for trerj convert, some did conform 
for sake of their bellies^ a convincing argument to hun- 
gry sailors, of which kind of argument he seems to have 
known the preralency and therefore seldom came with- 
out something to eat, when he came the other prison- 
ers endeavoured to provoke him to dispute with the 
Quakers, this he shifted off as long as he well could, 
but at last did begin with John Eastaugh, whom he 
found too well furnished for him to make much ofj he 
called him an heretick and turned to Richard Gove, who 
having his Bible ready, opened it on the saying in Mat- 
thew, beware of false Prophets, &c. on which the oth- 
er tried to wrench the Bible out of his hands, with such 
▼idence, that the marks remained for sometime af- 
ter. The other prisoners seeing that his arguments, at 
kist part of them Uy in his hands, ahouted at him, tell- 
ing bim bo was not able to dispute with the Quakers. 
Among other prisoners was a Major in one of the Eng- 
IHb regiments, who had been prisoner Uiere a great 
while, without bemg able to obuin hisnberty, he used 
to have prayers read two or three times a week, and 
observing that since these Friends csme and held their 
mectingf, his decreased considerably, he grew angry 
and reprimanded the people sharply for going to ihc 
Quaker's meetings. Some of the most sober sort told 
him, that they had heard prayers so long, swearing and 
other in conduct followed after they were over, which 
made it disagreeable, and rather worse than if there 
bad been none. The Quaker's meetings increasing the 
Major himself at last undertook to dispute with them, 
and began with high charges. I. EasUugh to whom it 
chiefly fell to answer, managed the reply with so much 
firmness and freedom, that the Major's high stomach 
would not bear it; be told him if he spake another 
word he would dash his teeth down his throat, but he 
went on for the benefit of those that were by, and his 
cool management at length came over the othtr so 
much as to make him moderate bis passions and to ar- 
gue in temper; he would not allow tho Quaker's Bibjes 
to be the same with his till prevailed on to compare 
them, and then finding them the same, said, I profess I 
did not think there hsd been such a place, and so on to 
iereral places which he found amed with his, he now 
grew more friendly, they parted in mutual good will, 
mid he was very kind and loving to them all the time 
after. 

When the Cartel was settled, none bound to or from 
Barbadoes were to hare the benefit of it, but Col. By- 
bam going to Martinioo for the exchange of prisoners, 
jonas^Langford, a Friend of Antigua, desired him if 
9ny of hit Friends were there to use his interest for 
th«r release, wh«n he arrived finding those, he went 
to the Governor and asked it as a favour, that the two 
Quakei^ though bound to Barbadoes, might go with 
him to Antigua, the Governor answered, what the two 
Apoatles, (for that it aeems was the name they went 
by In Martineco) he consented to. They were about 
two months in captirity, they both thought they bad 
SB l^reat service while prisoners as at any time during 
their absence, though they had good satisfaction at An- 
tigua, where two were thoroughly convinced by their 
mmtstfyi from Antigua they took their passage for 
Barbadoes, by the way of Bermtidas, there being none 
more direct, and arrived there in the Spring 1705; they 
spent some time among their Friends in the Isknd to 
the satisfaction of both, and returned home in the Sum 
aner foHowing. 

-J.? ?? !*,**^ ^^ ^ ^'« y«*«', Hugh Durborow, of 
E 2*5? P^o"n«d a religious visit to Fiiends in 

lil'^l^Jf..**^"*' •^^' J*'^" Fothergill, the first 
time, with William Armsted, both from England, came 
•• fmt tbe meetingt of Friends on this continent, and 



travelled to them with success in their ministry, and to 
general satisfaction. 

Ann Chapman from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
also went with Ann Sellthorp to pay a religious rint to 
Friends in New England.* 



* About this time Friends in America bad great . _ 
son to be alarmed with a singular Act of AsaemUy 
passed in the colony of Connecticut entitled NaritU9, 
The purport and substance of it will appear by theoT' 
der of Queen Anne, in council made upon that ooea* 
fcion, at the Court of Kensington the 11th day of Octo- 
ber, 1705 » Present, His Royal Highness Prince George 
of Denmark; Lord Arch Bishop of Canterbury; Lord 
Keeper; Lord Treasurer; Lord President! Duke of 
Somerset; Duke of Ormond; Earl of Ranebugb; Mr. 
Boyje; Mr. Secretary Hedges; Mr. Secretary Harley; 
Lord Chief Justice Holt; Lord Chief Juitice Treron 
Mr. Vernon; Mr. Earle. A repreaentation from the 
Lord's Comasissioners of Tracts and Plantations being 
this day read at the Board upon an act passed In her 
Majesty's Colony of Connecticut entitled only Here* 
tics; whereby it is enacted that all who shall entertain 
any Quakers, Ranters, Adamites, and other Heretics^ 
are made liable to the penalty of Five pounda, and five 
pounds per week for every Town that shafl no enter* 
tain them; that alt Quakers shall be committed to ari^ 
son, or be sent out of the Colony; that whoerer shal 
hold unnecessary discourse with Quakera shall forfeit 
twenty shillings; that whoever ahall keep any Quakers 
books, the Governor, Magistratea and Eldera except** 
ed, shall forfeit ten shilling, and that all such books be 
suppressed; that no master of any vessel do land any- 
Quaker without carrying them away again, under the 
penalty of twenty pounds. 

And the said Lord's Commissioners humbly oflTerin^ 
that the said act be repealed by her majesty; it being;' 
contrary to the Liberty of Conscience, indulged to dia- 
senters by the laws of EngUnd; as also to the Charter 
granted to that Colony. Her majesty with the advice 
of her Privy Council, is pleased to declare her diaallow- 
ance and disapprobation of the said act, and pursuant 
to her majesty's Royal pleasure thereupon the aaid act 
passed in her Majesty's Colony of Connecticut in Ntw 
England, entitled Heretics, is hereby repealed and de- 
clared null and void, and of none effect. 

In gratitude for this order. Friends in London thou^ 
it their duty to address the Queen, which AddrcttWitb 
her answer were as followeth: 
May it please the Queen. 

We the Protestant Dissenting subjects, commonly 
called Quakers, in London, having lately been the 
Queen's homble petitioners, on behalf of our Friends hi 
New EngUnd, against a law made in Connecticut Col- 
ony, for their suppression, which law the Queen bai 
been graciously pleased to disallow and make void.— ' 
Now find ourselves engpaged in duty and gratitude to 
make the just returns of our thankful acknowledg- 
ments to the Queen, for this eminent instance of invio- 
lably maintaining the toleration. And do therefore, 
humbly crave leave on this occasion to repeat the sin- 
cere assurance of our christian, and peaceable iobjee- 
tion, and unfeigned joy for the Queen'a mild and gene^ 
ral goTomment, aiming at the good of all ^ people. 

May the blessing of the Almighty so prosper and ae* 
complish the Queen's just desires of union among her 
subjects, of firm peaee m Europe, and of the inereaae 
of virtue, that in the delightful fruition thereof tho 
Queen may enjoy man^ days^ and after a life of eoafott 
be translated to a glonoua nnmortalitjr. 

Signed on belialf of the people, by 

Joam Fnui, 
Jaoob Wmr. 
Tl&e Quem*$ jimwer. 
Let the Gentlemen know I thank them koarl^yftr 
this address: and that while they eontinue to good fiih« 
jects, they neod not doabt of my protection. 
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Thomts Story alio dow Tisited Marylind Virginia and 
North Carolina. The winter this year waa remarkable 
for a great anow which fell to the tbickneaa of about a 
ytifd deep. 

Thomas Chalkley on his return from his religious visit 
to Friends in Maryland, called to see the Conestoga In- 
diians, and relates what happened as follows: 

**WhenI was travelling m those parts, 1 had a con* 
cem on my mind to visit the Indians living near Sus- 
quehanna, at Coneatogoe, and I laid it before the El- 
dm of Notfngham Meeting, with which they exprtaa- 
«d thdr unity mid promoted my visiting them. We 
got an interpreter, and thirteen or fourteen of us travell- 
ed through the woods about sixty miles, carrying our 
proviaion with us^ and on the journey sat down by a riv- 
er, a»d aprei^ our food on the grass, and refreshed 
ourselves and horaeib and then went on cheeHUUy, and 
with good will* and much love to the poor Indians, and 
when we came they received us kindly, treating civillv 
in their way, we treated about having a meeting wito 
them in a religious way, upon which tbey called a coun- 
cil, in which they were very grave, and apoke one af- 
ter another without a^y heat or jarring (and some of 
the most esteemed of their women do aometimea apeak 
in their Councils.) I asked our interpreter why the^ 
aiiflTered or permitted the woooien to speak in their 
councils— h'ls answer was that tome women were wiser 
than mme men. Our interp>eter told me that tbey had 
not done any thing for many year9, without the council 
of an intent grave woman, who I observed speak much 
in this council, for t was permitted to be present at it, 
and I asked what it was. the woman said? he told me 
the was an empress, and thev gave much heed to what 
she said among them, and that she then said to them 
''She looked upon our coming to be more than natural, 
becausd we did not come to buy nor sell, nor yet gain, 
but came in love and respect to them, and desired their 
wtW doing both here and hereafter, and further contin- 
ued that our meeting among .them might be very bene- 
ficial to their young people, and relaied a dream which 
she had three days before^ and interpreted it viz : That 
sbt was in London, and that London waa the finest 
place she ever saw (it was like to Philadelphia, but 
much bigger) and she went across six streets, aiid in 
the seventh she saw Willam Penn preacbiog to the 
people which was a great multitude, and both she and 
William Penn rejoiced to see oneanother and after 
meeting she went to him, atid he told her that in a little 
Ume he would come over and preach to them also, of 
which she was very glad, and now she said her dream 
waa fulfilled, for one of hia friends waa come to preach 
to them — and she advised them to hear us and entertain 
US kindly and accordingly they did — here were two na- 
tions of them, the Senecas, and the Sbawanese. We 
had first a meeting with the Senecas, with which they 
were much affected, and they called the other nation 
(viz: the Sbawanese) and interpreted to them what we 
had spoken in their meeting, and the poor Indiana 
(particularly some of their young men and women) 
were under a solid exercise and concern, we had also a 
meeting with the other nation, and they were all very 
kind to us, and desired more such opportunities, the 
which I hope divine providence will order them, if 
they are worthy thereof the gospel of Jesus Christ was 
preached freely to them, and faith in Christ, who was 
put to death at Jerusalem, by the unbelieving Jews, and 
that this same Jesus came to aave people from their sins, 
and by his grace «nd light in the soul shows to roan his 
sins, and convinceth him thereof, delivering him out of 
them, and gives inward peace and comfort to the soul 
for we}l doing! to all which as their manner is, they gave 
public asacnts, and that of the light in the soul, they 
gave a double assent, and seemed much affected with 
the doctrine of truth also the benefit of the holy scrip- 
tures was largely exposed to them. 

This year Mary Lawson from Pennsylvania, and with 
her Esther Palmer from Long Island visited the meet- 
ings of Friends in New England. 



Esther Palmer also came twice this year, on religious 
accounts to the meetings of Friends in these provinces, 
which were the last of her visits here, going to England 
in 1710, she married to Richard Champion of Bristol, 
and died there in 1715, She was a daughter of Joaeph 
Palmer of Flushing on Long Island, a aerviceable wo- 
man, she had meetings on this continent in several pla- 
ces where there had been none before, and many were 
said.to be gathered to the knowledge of the Truth by 
her ministry. 

Patrick Henderson and Samuel Wilkinson, firom Ire* 
land, now travelled through these provincea, and the 
continent in general among Friends; their respective 
eminent testimonies are said to have met with a gene- 
ral good acceptance. 

In this year Richard Gove and Thomaa Chalkley, 
both labourers and frequent travellers in the work of 
the ministry, visited Barbadoes, Antigua, Montaerat, 
Nevis, Anguilla, Christophers, and Jamaica, and from 
thence went to Ireland, Scotland, and England. In 
England they parted, Richard staying there while Tho- 
mas visited Holland and Germany, and he having good 
service there, did not get back again to England till 
1709. 

About this time, or in the last year, Thomas Potts of 
Pennsylvania, went to pay a religious visit to Friends 
in England and Ireland. 

In the year 1708, William Penn visited the settlers 
with a letter by his new Governor, Gookin; of which 
the following ban extract: — 

London, 38th 7th mo. 1708. 
Dear Friends and Brethren, 

My antient love if you can believe it reaches to you 
aa in tiroes past and years that are gone, even in the di- 
vine root and principle of love and life, that made us 
near to one another, ai)ove all worldly considerations^ 
where our life I hope is hid with Christ in God our 
Father, so that when he appears, we shall also appear 
with him in glory, and in the mean time through us to 
those that love and wait for his appearance, as the de- 
sire of nations, that we may glorify God, hia and our 
everlasting Father in our bodies, souls and spirits, in 
temporal and eternal affairs, being indeed none of our 
own, for so much as we are our own, we are none of the 
Lord's, a great mystery but a great truth and of abso- 
lute necessity to witness, to be of the number of the 
chosen nation, the peculiar people and royal prieathood 
of Chnat, and his glorious kingdom. 

Oh! my dear Friends, let all below this keep on the 
lef^ hand and wait to feel those blessed things, to in- 
herit the right hand, and in faith and courage ciy alotid 
to the Lord for his renewing and refreshing power, that 
may revive and reform his work upon your hearta and 
minds, and our humility, meekness, patience, self^enial 
and charity, with a blameless walking, may plainly ap- 
pear and manifest the work of God upon our hearta, t4 
those that are without, which ia not only the way to 
bring up the loiterers and gather in the careleas ones to 
their duty, but fetch home and bring, in the strangen 
and the very enemies of the blessed truth to confess 
snd acknowledge that God ia in you and for you of a 
truth. 

In the first love, I leave you, committing you sad 
yours, and all the Lord'a people amongst you, my own 
fiimily and affaire to the merciful Providence and order- 
ings of our Great and Gracious God, that wellcomed us 
in Door America, with his excellent love and presence, 
and will I hope once more, and remain your loving 
faithful friend. WILLIAM PENN. 

Herewith comes your school charter. 

[1709.] Griffith Owen and John Salkeld, whose first 
religious visit to New England, has been mentioned a]. 
ready, went this year a second time. Wm. Baldwin and 
Hugh Darborow, likewise went there in some part of 
the same on the like errand, aa did also in the beginninjr 
of the next year, Joseph Kirkbride and John Lee, aU 
from Pennaylvania. Joseph concludes the short ac- 
count he kept of this journey aa follows, ** the 30th «f 
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the 7th mo. 1710, we got home, we bad a satufactoiy 
journey ^Friends every where were glad to see ui and 
we returned home in peace with the Lord out God. 

Elizabeth Kay from Gloucester County, Weat Jersey, 
the latter end of thia, or beginning of the next year, 
went to Tisit Friends in England and Ireland, in the 
work of the ministry. 

1*homas Sioiy also, the latter end of this year set out 
OB a religious visit to Barbadoes, and had good service 
there and at several of the other West India Islands. 

In the year 1711> John Ozley, then of Pennsylvania, 
went in the service of the ministry to visit his brethren 
in New England, as did likewise in the same year, An- 
thony Morris, 'Thomas Chalkley, and Thomas Potts, all 
from Pennsylvania; Thomas Chalkley had the last year 
returned from his visit to England, and Richard Gove 
whom we left visiting Friends in England, while Tho- 
mas was in Holland, after going thrchigh some part of 
England, in the year 1710, died of a consumption at 
Uzbridge, fifteen miles from London. He was small of 
stature, out seems to have been very industrious in the 
service of his mission, and for the promotion of truth in 
the earth, had travelled much in diverse countries, he 
had a sound, serviceable and convincing testimony to 
bear, and was well beloved by most that knew him. 

Peter Fearon from Burlington and Anne Chapman, 
from Pennsylvania, at different times this year, visited 
Friends in England and Ireland, in the work of the 
ministry. ' 

It is mentioned in its place, that a public school was 
very early established by charter in Philadelphia, under 
the conduct of George Keith, it continued from that time 
till now, about when the present charter was obtained. 
George Keith, who after about twelve months stay on 
the continent of America, in the itinerant exercise of 
his new fiinction as clergyman in orders, returned by 
way of Virginia to England, while here be was gene- 
rally slighted, even by most of those, whom he had 
drawn after him into the separation; his appearing in a 
gown, was such a disappointment to many of them, 
that in conformity to his own declaration at the time of 
leaving them, they shun'd him as an apostate; he often 
troubled Friends meetings, but generally came off with 
disgrace, his own former conduct in different stations 
and capacities, had furnished such arguments sgainst 
him, that could not be surmounted with all his confi- 
dence, but being now acting a part to appear to advan- 
tage among those who employed him, he continued in- 
defatigable in the business he had undertaken. 

Upon his return to England, he was fixed in a bene- 
fice in Sussex, and ofiioiously, continued his writings 
and invectives against his former Friends — Now also, to 
curry favor with the times, he wrote a large octavo, as 
an answer to Barclay's apology, the author of which 
was then deceased, but .Keith from his own personal 
knowledge, gives a strong testimony of the integrity of 
the apologists conduct in life, and its consistency with 
what is contained in his writings. What time George 
Keitli died, I do not know, but after he became a parish 
priest in Sussex, he grew very poor, and there is rea- 
son to think his latter moments were attended with an 
alteration of sentiments, relating to his former brethren 
the Quakers. I shall give this passage in the words of 
a writer of veracity and credit.* "Richard Hayler of 
Sussex, made a visit to George Keith on his death bed, 
which visit was kindly taken by him, and among other 
things that past, George Keith exprest himself in these 
words* viz: "l wish I had died when I was a Quaker,for 
then 1 am sure it would have been well with my soul." 
This I have from a person now living of unquestioned 
reputation, who had it from the widow of the said 
Kichard Hayler and her aister, both since deceased, but 
uersons of unblemished characters. I shall make no 
comment upon the expression, but only remark that it 



stands on as good ground of credibility, it URiay tWo. 
sand matters of fact that are readily believed withool 
any hesitation — hence there is reason to believe tbit 
this conduct of George Keith at last became his borthcs, 
and that he himself did not approT€ of it ThecoMt 
deration of it I confess, gives roe some secret plesnrc, 
in hopes that he that gave him this sight might girs 
him also the grace of repentance." 



* Appendix to part iii. of Considerations Qn 
Christian Religion, by Alex. Arscott. 



The remarks made by Mr. IngeraoU at the Fenn& 
ner,and which we published in the last mimbcr, gm 
rise to the following correspondence^ which in jaitiei 
to the parties, as well as from its interesting ckartctcr, 
we deem it proper to preserre in oar colnmnL 

Wasuvotov, ISth Nov. 1830. 

StB: — Tourpaper, containing an accoant of the M' 
ceedinga of Tne Perm, Society, at the recent celeW 
tion in yoor city, has been received. As I sn oot i 
subscriber to the **American Daily Advertiser,'* I laif 
course indebted to yoor courtesy, for tliis opportnilf 
of inspecting its columns, and with the feefiiig 9roBipt> 
ed by tlie perusal of their contents, I make naJe toc^ 
fer to voutmy acknowledgments. 

With your permission, sir, I will armil myself of tta 
occasion, the only one which the circumstancei ban 
left open to me, to offer, through the me^om of yor 
paper, some observations on one of the incidesti d 
that celebration. If 1 have been correctly iafonned, i 
faithful representation of this occurrence might hm 
relieved me from the necessity of doing so. 

The t oast, which, in conformity to the request of tk 
Society, 1 had the honour to tranismit to their C«ml- 
tee, has furnished an occasion for an elaborate sddtta^ 
by the gentleman to whom the oflAce of anaonDciag it 
was confined. That toast affirmed simply — 

That, the freemen of Pennsylvania, succettonrf 
William Pean, were the legitimate Lords Frepridiiyt 
of his woodland domain. 

That, before the advance of ciyilization, the red w 
of the forest, had retired from the graTei of Us lacO' 
tors. 

That, it was not the dictate of bunuuuty to dcpkR 
this result. 

The two first of these proportions, were little mk 
than historical facts, l^be third was a refiectioii, vfeicb 
it seemed to me, they were naturallv calculated tsd- 
citet one which could not poasibly be offensive ts At 
sensitiveness of any one. 

Looking Sir, to Pennsylvania, as jJle watt vhes ik 
war cry of the wandering aavage echoed through htf 
forests — to Pennsylvania, aatheUf the peaceful dt«k 
of a free and happy people— justly esteemed amosgbtf 
sisters of the confederacy, for the freedom and the p** 
rity of her civil and religious institutions — for her cb- 
vated morality— her rapid advancement inliterstBrefld 
science — in agriculture, commerce and all the sirfil 
arts — ss well as those which adorn mod embeU ^ 
home of civilized man — abounding too^ in thotey- 
lowed institutions, which are destined to minister tsifei 
necessities of the helpless, and to aneviate the vSn^ 
ings of the afilicted, I thought it might be aafe^sfiiw 
ed,that it was not the dictate of humanity to depkitlkii 
result. From its necessary connection with the pR* 
ceding part of the sentence, however, this aflirantsi 
was obviously confined to Pennsylvania alone. It icc» 
ed to me, that it was properly so confined, heca^ 
the toast, in which it was embodied, was addrewedci* 
cluslvely to a society of the citizens of that State, » 
sembled to do honour to the memory of its fousdet 

It was true, that from the positions asserted ia ii, «* 

might deduce as a general proposition, the prcferevK* 

in the eye of humanity, of ciyilization to ssvagciv 

the but it was equalljf true, that those who sought, is ^ 

I practical application of this principle, to soatsia Ikl* 
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•dfct by involniic^ the Authority, md tlie example of 
Pennsylvania, roust conform to the conduct which that 
eismple inculcated. If Pennsylvania bad happily at- 
tained this result, by a careful adherence to all the du- 
ties which justice and humanity enjoined, it would be 
vain to appeal to her example, as a lanction for a course 
of proceeding, in which those duties were violated. It 
would be time enough, however, to **demur" not in-. 
deed «Ho the analogy." but to the claim itself, for tbe 
want of it when such a claim was preferred. 

My purpoae is to show very briefly, that no such 
«laim was prefetred in this case, either in behalf of the 
general government or of Georgia— and that all other 
considerations apart, for the elaborate address, of which 
h was made to furnish the occasion. 

It was rendered subservient to tbe purpose, to which 
it was applied, by ascribing to its author, a motive for 
offering the harmless and unpretending sentiment which 
it expresses, which is wholly unfounded in fact, and 
«nsted only in the ima^nation of the gentlemen by 
whom it was '*hypothetically" suggested. Although 
it would certainly excite my surprise, I confess it would 
gratify me, to be convinced, that this misconception 
was ml. Looking, however, to the characteristic cour- 
tesy of your citiiens, I should even then find myself un- 
able to account for such a proceeding towards an indi- 
vidual who was absent, and therefore defenceless-^for 
the cxpresnon of an opinion, which tx cancuaitt was not 
liable to censure, in tbe absence of the motive, which 
was oDly conjecturally imputed to it — to one, whose 
■eotiments had been called for, not obtruded on that 
festive occasion. 

I do not mean to urg^ the discourtesy of the proceed- 
ing. That would present eonsiderations of a different 
character. Strictly speaking, mere courtesy ia volunta- 
17— t6 be given or with-held, at the option of the indi- 
▼idual who bestows, or refuses it. There are some sit- 
oations indeed, in the present advanced state of socie- 
ty, in which, by the common consent of the cifilized 
world, certain acts of courtesy are classed among rights, 
not entirely of imperfect obligation. But it is not my 
purpose to prefer such a claim on this occasion. It suf- 
fieea for me to affirm that to misrepresent the motives 
of Ml absent individual — hypotheticaUy to impute to him 
motives, by which he hss not been actuated—and as- 
fluoiing the truth of this hypothesis, to arraign through 
him, the conduct of those with whom he is politically 
aaaooiated, and that of the people of the stste of which 
be ia a citisen, is not simple discourtesy, but msnifest 
urroo^p— not merely deficient benevolence, but positive 
injustice. 

If the opinion expressed could have been justly deem- 
ed offenmve to the society, or to any of its members, 
tbia would have furnished a reason fur with-holding its 
annunciation. If the terms in which it was expressed, 
Buaceptible of a two fold interpretation, of which 
ras exceptionable and the other not so. If the mo- 
Igwhich prompted it, might have been proper, or 
otherwiae, t:fwf consideration of justice and propriety, 
demnnded in each case, the adoption of tbe latter con- 
duaion. In no event, could the toast of an absent in- 
Aridual, committed to the Society, under tbe protec- 
tioii of the courtesy, which invited it, by the gratuitous 
imputation to him, of a motive, which its terms did not 
iikficnte, be justly made the object ^unfriendly com- 
■nentaey — alill leas, the theme of vehement crimination — 
nnd loMt of all, by htm who had accepted the office of 
nanoancing it at the festive board. 

The reaaooB alleged in jostification of this proceed- 
gnif'deaervo a moment's consideration. As I collect 
them from the remarks before me, they are two-fold. 
It i« intimated that the act of offering this sentiment to 
tbe society, waa an appeal te the decision of that re- 
epeetnblo assodation, on the principle which it involv- 
ed. 1 oonfem myself not deeply versed, sir, in the 
c u mn a en or eustomary law, which re|^Iates proceed- 
mgm ifUerpoaUih and yet I am not so ignorant of it, as 



to be misled by this suggestion. When honoured by an 
invitation to furnish a toast for this occasion, I am per* 
fectly sure I did not err In supposing that it was my 
own opinions, not those of another, which I was invited 
to express — and seeing the general terms of that invita« 
tion, that I was quite correct in believing there were 
no articles of political faith with which those sentiments 
uere required to square. I could not suppose that the 
Society intended to sit in judgment on ihe various 
opinions, which its invitfttions would elicit. In the sim- 
plicity of my heart I did believe that this sentiment 
would go to the public, for what it was worth, self-sus- 
tained snd unaided even by its author, but least of aH 
invoking for it, the high sanction of those to whom it 
was addressed. If it had not assumed an interrogative 
form, and most unhappily concluded with aqueaHon — a 
question too, /or tke deeUion ofthoie who tvere there pref- 
ent, this might perhaps have been its lot. It waa this 
unfortunate interrogatory which subjected it to the tor- 
ture. Will any man venture to assert that he believea 
this^ 

I would deal gravely with any suggestion, which re- 
ceived, (if it did receive) the attention of the reapect* 
able persons who were convened on that occaaton; and 
in this spirit, would venture to assert with confidence, 
that tbe individual, by whom that suggestion was made, 
must have been alone in the error of which he was the 
victim, if the records of the evening, had not caaually 
afforded, as 1 suppose, one other evidence of a aimHar 
misfprtune. It cannot be however, that this mis-eon- 
ception was general. That festive board was surround- 
ed by those, who could not have been misled by the 
interrogative form in which the sentiment waa propos- 
ed, by those who would recognize in this form of stat- 
ing tbe proposition, a legitimate figure of speech, which 
far from promising an inquiry for the decision of others, 
served merely to express with more life snd spirit, and 
with great earnestness and intensity, the conviction of 
its author. Nay the very commentary before me, which 
sprof esses to have originated in this mis-conception, it self 
abounds with instances of the use of this particular fig- 
ore, for the same purpose, to which it is applied in the 
toast. The fact of having proposed a political question 
to the consideration of the Penn Society, will no long- 
er therefore, 1 trust, be imputed to me on this j^und. 
I address myself for a moment, to the remainmg sug- 
gestion which was ofiTered in justification of this pro- 
ceeding, and make the following extract from the re- 
marks before me: "If this inquiry be directed to Penn- 
sylvania alone, it is susceptible of a ready answer. If it 
seek in the conduct and example of William Penn, a 
sanction for proceeding's, which sre contemplated else- 
where, we who are here present, are obliged to demur 
to the analogy. Taking up the (question, hypotheti- 
cally in this latter sense, and apologising, ficcl propose 
to giv^ it a moment's consideration." 

It is thus conceded, that tbe whole foundation of thia 
harangue, was an hypotheaia of tbe speaker's own crea- 
tion, that it was by osnimirig'this hypothesis to be true: 
by ascribing to the author of this toaat, an object which 
could only be conjecturally imputed to him, that it 
was made to furnish an occasion for those censures, of 
which it was the theme. / "demur" sir, to this gratu- 
itous imputation of motives. I deny the right of any 
man, to go beyond the plain and obvious import of the 
I terms in which my sentiments are expressed, to seek, 
in the wanderings of his own imagination, for an inter- 
pretation, or a motive, which may furnish an apology 
tor declaniation. The suggestion, that this toaat waa 
offered with a view to appeal to Pennsylvania," in re- 
lation to a course of policy pursued by the General Go- 
vernment, or that of Georgia, I affirm to be more than 
gratuitous. It cannot be that any man can ingenious 
ly impute to another the folly of carrying such an ap- 
peal to such a tribunal— a political inquiry, presented 
for judgment at the festive board— a quesUon of the 
righu of Georgia^ addressed exdnsively tocitixens of 
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PenniylTUiia — the policy of the administration, lubmit- 
ted to the decision of those, who for aught I know, were 
for the most part distinguished as its politioal oppo- 
nents. No sir, I fear it is impossible to believe that 
auch an opinion could hsve been really entertained. I 
fear we cannot resist the conclusions that the occasion 
was availed of, to denounce certain political measures, 
and would hare been equally used, whatever bad been 
the form of the sentiment which it censured. 

It is not my purpose to discuss those measures, on 
this occasion. The task is not difficult to vindicate 
those rights, and that policy, as the former are asserted 
by Georgia, and the Utter is pursued by the General 
Oovemment, on any, and on every occasion, where 
they are arraigned, when the opportunity of defence 
ia afforded; hut if unavoidably absent from the discus- 
■ion, I would not roluntarily select that forum, in which 
be who presented my appeal, would superadd to this 
office, the additional functions of accuser and judge. 

Speaking, however, as a citizen of Georgia, I will 
say, that that State, faithful in the performance of her 
duties to the Union, and confining herself to the exer- 
cise of her ooBstitutional rights, mskes no appeal, in- 
vokes no assistance, and can submit to no abridgement 
of those rights. For the vindication of itt course, the 
appeal of the administration is to the people of the 
States, whom it represents, it has been fearlessly made, 
in the confidence that they are alike secure from delu- 
aion, and incapable of injustice. And for myself, I add, 
with perfect respect for the association whose festives 
were thus interrupted, not by any act which can be le- 
gitimately imputed to me, and that however reluctsnt 
to be drawn before the public, I will neither submit to 
the misrepresentation of my own motires, nor consent 
to furnish a theme for the censure of those with whom 
I aa politically associated, nor for the vituperation of 
that people to whom I am bound by ties, which separa- 
tioo has not weakened, and which time cannot impair. 
1 am, very respectfully. 
Sir, yr. obt. st. 

JN: MACPflERSON BERRIEN. 



7h the Edil9r of the American Daily Advertiser. 

Sia: — An aricle appeared in your Gazette of Thurs. 
day, on the subject of the late commemoration in this 
oity of the landing of William Penn. The author of it 
has chosen to appeal to public opinion for a justifica- 
tion of his conduct. Although myself a private individ- 
dual, I am too much alive to the importance of that tri- 
bunid. and-too deeply impressed with a belief of ita jus- 
tice, to hesitate in making it the judge of mine. Allow 
aie, therefore, to seek an opportunity, **lhe only one 
which the circumstances have left open to me," of ex- 
plaining, through ^our columns, my agency in the trans- 
action, and of justifying the course which I ado{^ed. 

With the preparatory arrangements I bad noniing to 
do. A short time before the day of meeting, one of tbe 
toasts was hsnded tome, and I was requested to com- 
anunicate it with a few introductory remarks. After 
aome reflection, I declined t^ie office, and returned it 
to the committee. It was then, as I understood,s^wn 
to one or two other persons, and excited great disap- 
probation, and not a little warmth of feeling. No one 
doubted its inflammatoty tendency, and apprehension 
waa entertained that it would produce diarea pectfiil 
comments upon its author, and nar the social oiijoy- 
ments of tho evening. It was therefore broufj^bt to oie 
again, not because of a difficulty in findinf^ other baoda 
to present it, but being mvself iree from indignant per- 
sonal feeling; I waa strongly urged to make the eommu- 
nication, together with some obsemationa in rep^ to 
what was regarded aa the plain Import of the toast. — 
Tbe idea of suppresnag it Was io^gestedi but tbe com- 
mittee deemea auch a course highly disreapectfal to 
the author. X silent reception waa spoken of< but that 
it waa tbougfity would involve ao adoptioB of prlnctplaa 



which a large portion of tbe assettbly and tbe 
nity would unequivocally coodema. A comaentary ott 
the $ubfeet which should abstain from personal diaeo«fw 
tesy to the ayMor,couId not,it waa beheied, cause dia- 
satisfaction to the most fastidioua.while it would preipenl 
any ebullition of feeling at what was regarded aa an na* 
doubted indignity ofifered to the aaacmbly. Tbe laai 
branch ofthia double alternative waaoboaen« aa oalcola* 
ted at once to avoid diarespect towarda one ataadm 
somewhat in the relation of a gacat— to avalain an •£ 
herence to prindple— and to preaerre tbe tranquility 
and harmony of the Isstive board. It waa not for n nio> 
nient supposed that any topic of general intel«st and 
concern which might happen to be aelected by 'Ha ab- 
sent individual" should on that aaooant bo baniabed 
ttom conversation. So nuaemua indeed were the ft- 
vonrs received on tbe occasion, that it wonid bsvo been 
difficult to find a aubjeot of discourse that would not in- 
terfere with this naval pr'mciple of refined courteay.^* 
Many of the toasts of absent individuals, bad direct al- 
lusion to the occasion which had called the aoeiety tn- 
Kther. According to the role propoaed, they wooU 
ve prescribed a melancholy ailence upon ttie teryr 
obiect of the aeetnig, which was necessarily tbe |itinoi- 
p J topic of renark. While it is finely admitted tiiat 
no one was expected to ^'square'' hia aeatiaonta witb 
any ''articlea of political faith" of the aooiety, it can- 
not be conceded that tbe society was bound to aurran- 
der its judgment, or yield its moral priaciplea at tho 
pleasure of any one who abould iddalge them with an 
intimation of his own. 

There is no doubt that the subject, reluctantly Jiscina 
ed by myself, would have been carefully avoided, (not* 
withstanding (be hint to the contrary) but for tbe intro- 
duction of it in the manner that has been stated. It waa 
an unwelcome and a gloomy guesti— one, not at aH cal- 
culated to respond to the joyous feelings of the occasioni 
-~and could have found a place only through the sup- 
posed introduction of an individual whose absence 
would relieve him from witnessing the effects it waa cal- 
culated to produce. The appeal of a '*dofencele«^ 
man for protection,is alwajrs persttssive,^aonietinseiivw 
resistible. But it loses its effect, and assumes tbe op- 
posite of a serious character, when the attack ia pnrcif 
imaginary, and the call for protection altogether aupcr- 
fluoua. 

There was as fv as I knew,no difference of opmioa m 
to the meaning of the toast. If at the time lefeip a d toi 
or since, any one m his senses has been ablo (unatMt- 
ed by the recent commentary) to iapule to it a baia- 
len signification, I have not bad tbe good fortnnn ta- 
discoverso ingonioua a person. The naked tonM Itidf 
was believed to admit fawly no other constradson, than 
the one, which regarded it aa a broad cbaNenM of do- 
niali to tbe assertion of principles^ known to be ivvall- 
ing to the great body orthoso to whoa it waa aonsan- 
nicated. 

So much to the construction of tha toaat prerioiMly 
to the meeting,and the aotivea and aannar ofaaceivlag 
it I proceed to show that the persona ta WhOaak was 
aenti were entirely juatified both in tho iatrrprclstiai 
and reception, I do not moan ai Ms Mme to ai» tlait 
auch waa tbe meaning of ita author. Ho baa diffifw#- 
edit At least snob ia the effect to be gathered ftaa 
tbe ••obaervationa" which you baro piAfidiad. Flowii« 
aatboyprofea to have dona from '*fiiding^" aad pat 
togellMr *^ basta>" Mat praoiaiota of kngnapa ia aaft 
to be looked fori A^a n expaMi danbd any not paf- 
hapabouied. Tet aocb ta tba finr Hqxirt of the ad« 
dreaa. l^pont'ioa ia that the toast, taoon a eatad wMi 
tbelateooaaontary, andeonpledif yoaplaaaa, vith 
tbe situattan of tbe anChor aa to tbn State of • tj a rg h 
aad tbe geaarsi govertiBMnt^-and with the fca n w aM- 
timeata of Peaaay b rania^y-^did not and oMld sat 
carry niUb it the intorpretntei now daiAed ftr 
it. The belier thavefero cartortmaed by tfaaaa 
aw it, arosa fipam ita ova ii 
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tbetr want of controrciy or clear atghtedness—- lest from 
awillingnen to avail tUemselvei ^ the occasion **to 
denounce certain political measures," and least of all 
to a predetermination that it should be ''equally used 
whatever" might be "the form of the sentiment which 

4t censured." 

Th^ communication was in the shape of an interroga- 
tory. l1ie importance of thisisircumstance is apparent 
from that part of the "observation," which in stating 
the toast with a view to argument, found it necessary 
ingeniously to assume the affirmative and drop the in- 
terrogative form. If ••life and spirit" were neceasary 
even to a '*figure of speech" in the original, it would 
hftvc been as well to preserve them in the illustration. 
The toast must be construed as it wa^ not as party may 
OQW choose to make it. Whatever the form adopted 
ht material or otherwise is a part of the argument, and 
I cannot consent that so prominent a feature shall be 
withdrawn by anticipation. To be sure the propriety 
•f a reply — which is the point in issue, is greatly di- 
niniahed by omitting to interrogate. But the force or 
fiHraess of that reasoning is not very apparent, that ar- 
gues against the propriety of an answer which a ques- 
tion had elicited^ by striking out the question altogeth- 
er And leaving therefore the reply, perhaps equally 
gratuitous and absurd. 

If the form of an interrogatory be used on any occa- 
■lontlie author cannot reasonably complain if he is ta- 
keo at his word and understood as he has chosen to ez* 
press himself. A speaker has not just ground of satis- 
fcct^n if his audience do not discover a concealed me- 
taphor beneath the disguise of a plain and literal inquiry. 

1 am little versed in the science of toasts. The usage 
may therefore have escaped me which gives them the 
form of a question, and yet derives the ordinary conse- 
qoences m enqniry, by prohibiting reply. The argu- 
nent has to overcome the double difiicotty, first of es- 
tablishing the novel shape ofthis species of composition, 
Md then of proving that its form and substance are of 
•oDtradictory natures. 

Btit let us see the substante of the communication. 

It shall be an affirmation 'Viroply," "that it was not 
tfie dictate of humanity to depfore the result." If the oc- 
casion be recollected, the remark, (however worded) 
must be in the sense claimed for it, to have been either 
gtrangely misplaced, or absolutely unmeaning. It was 
ft neeting of festivity? a "celebration." Joy and glad- 
ness had been produced and extended throughout 
PeiintylvaBia by the very circumstance stated in the 
tMSt-^the advance of civi ligation and the retreat of the 
atfige-^y the exchange of every thing that could de- 
base, for ereiy thing that could ennoble human nature. 
This great end bad been accomplished, without a viola- 
tjlon of moiml principle or an interference with the rights 
of others. Desoktion bad given place to the improve- 
ments of civil society. The arts which minister to 
man's happiness and wisdom, had succeeded to wretch- 
edness and imbecility. Science and religion had erect- 
ed Md adMtted their temples,a8 substitutes for the monu- 
ments of ignorance and the altars of superstition and 
idolatry. To celebrate these glorious results, a band of 
happy freemen were about to unite in one joyous and 
mirtnful jubilee. Such was the occasion selected for 
introducing the manifest but mistimed truism— that hu- 
manity dicUted no lamentation or sorrow! Not a man 
there or elsewhere, did deplore, or thought of deplor- 
iny the result. The present, manifeated their feelkn 
ki mata2 folitiutiooa and cUmorous joy— and the ab- 
ntnt. In cheerfiihiess of spirit generously furnished ad- 
^liQiial incentivet to mirth and festivity. One univer. 
ml teDttmant prevailed, that the only result which the 
Qoeaaioneontemplated. was the triumph of .virtue and 
fdSfion, knowledge and happiness. To caution suah 
an Mattitilj against mourning and wo, on such an ocoa* 
iiQB.r-alid m such a result-^-could neither be reconciled 
wHIitbtfitate of their feelings nor the history of their 
mJikm land. But when they refleeted that the end 
^VoL. VI. 48. 



which had been accomplished among thetrtf was still in 
anticipation and progress ebewhert — and that they had 
not hesitated on at least one public occasion to "de^ 
plore" the measures adopted for its acoomplishment,-*- 
the only application which could be g^ven to the can* 
tion in the toast, was necessarily to their known senti- 
ments of regret for the policy of the general govem» 
ment, and that of a sister state. Such at least was ae 
much more obviously the meaning than the one now 
suggested and insisted on, that they could not and did 
not doubt in their construction. While therefore they 
desit in no "unfriendly commentary," and indulged in 
no "vehement chfculation" as to the person who had» 
unhappily as they thought, thrown a fire-brand 'among 
them, they expressed their opinions upon the subject 
which they believed in their consciences he had chosen 
for a theme. 

There was an additional circumstance which could not 
fkil to excite uneasiness it not alarm. The communica- 
tion emanated from the Cabinet. Ita organ was the le« 
gal adviser of the Executive. If it could have been do- 
signed officially to dictate unacceptable sentiments, 
even in the shape apparently harmless, it would be an 
act of high hanaed oppression, which no citisen conld 
submit to without shame. It did not require the re- 
cent explanation to prove that neither the diatingnished 
head of the government, nor any others of its functiavm- 
ries, participated in the measure at its adoptions and the 
excited tone of the "observations" sufficiently proves 
that it lias net met with subsequent confirmation or sap- 
port. 

It might be conceded without danger to the wrp^ 
ment, that if the terms of the toast had been thooght 
"susceptible of a two-fold interpretation" the unexeep- 
tionable one should have been adopted. There was 
certainly no such impression or belief. The form of 
hypothes^^complained|6^1Uce the toast st the conduiion 
of my remarks, was adopted by myself merely from mi> 
tives (as it seeAs) of a very unaecesmry courtesy. 1 
assure you, sir, and the public, that the suggestion at 
an alternative as to the meaning of the author, had no 
support but courtesy until the explanation which you 
have published, first gave it countenance. 

1 trust 1 shall be prepared when oocasioo requires to 
vindicate ftt>m unnecessary reproach the citisens of any 
portion of our common country. The gallant sons of 
Georgia know too well how to appreciate differences of 
notion, to complain of the candid exp re ssion of them.— 
My object now has been to disprove fiir myself and 
friend^ the charges of discourtesy and doiog voluntaty 
wrong. Theyare» lamsure^inoipableofeitber. But 
they never will consent to be made the orgum of 
sentiments which aa individual; they condemn^ or to 
submit to dictation and oppression whichf aa freement 
they honor. 

Yours very respectfully, 

J. a INGEBSOLL. 

November 30, 1830. 

'—•— I ' I I i ! ' I = 

TO m xsrrom or tbk ammmicam daikt AsrwMvwjau 

Wa$hmgton,2raM9. 1830. 
Sir:— The circumstaneea which have rendered it 
necessary for me once more to address jou» and widdi 
have prevented me from doing ao until this moment, 
are briefly these. The letter, published in yoor paper 
of the 33d lost, in reply lo mine of the 13tb, contained 
a declaration which was equivocal* and which seemed 
to me to be susceptible of an interpretation |>etsonany 
offnisive. Unwilling to indulge in hypothesis^ by im- 
puting to its author a meaning whiob he had not In* 
tended, in unng it, to convey, 1 thought it waa proper 
to address tohim a direct inqniry on thia sobjeot Hie 
answer has just reached me, and whSe it jrives me 

rleasure to do justice to the fianknem of his &avewni« 
regiet the necesmty of these brief ohscrvations. 
That gentleman isb I think* hy tiiis time entirely »- 
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•ured that this correspondence did not origintte in sny 
deiire to justify my own conduct. So far as that was 
conccmedy 1 would have relied with perfect confidence 
<Mi the diaeemment of the public. Neither was it ray 
object to invoke **protdction." With an unaffected 
reluctance to engai^e in any species of controversy, I 
am nevertheless sensible tliat it is my duty, and I hope 
1 have the ability to protect myself No air, 1 address- 
ad you und4!r the influence of a very different motive. 
It was my purpose to expose the palpable injustice, as 
weU as the manifest indecoram which had marked the 
■umner of annoimcing the toast, which his given rise to 
tWa c«rrcspoiideflce. I was well assured that this in- 
^oarum had not escaped the notice of those who were 
witDcases of the transaction — that more than one indi- 
Tidual at the festive board had felt aa il was aatural an 
ingenuous mind should feel on such an occasion — and 
that a call to order, sustained or acquiesced in, had 
immediately followed the eloquent display, for which 
I had unwittingly furnished the theme. But luch was 
aot the view of this proceeding which was presented 
lo the public Originating in a false hypothesis, the 
narrative was also deficient in one at least of the 
Moat asking incidents of the evening. It was due then 
to nyaelf, to the principal actor in this transaction, and 
to the public, that it should not be permitted to repose 
in the obsooHty which enveloped it. 

I did not require to be assured that my purpose has 
been fulfilled. The feeblenesa of that vindication, 
which however '^ilefictent in precision," was certainly 
""♦ "put together in haate," is itself the most decisive 



not 

•videnoe of tbis fact. Constrained once more to ad 
drfia you, if I prolong for a moment this trespass on 
jTour time, by the exposure of some of the fallacies of 
that vindieation, it is only because of the spirit in which 
It ia written. 

A sentiment, which was confessedly a mere ■Hruism," 
ia nevertheless represented to have been of so *^nflam- 
tnatory a tendency," as to have excited apprehension 
and al arm a a *^ fire brand," which of course arouaed 
*'winn" and '^indignant personal fteling"^as an **un- 
doubted indignity," calculated to bring its author into 
jeopardy, and to *^mar the social enjoyment of the even- 
ing." 1 confess my inability to understand how the ut- 
tcfunca of an vmAmbted truthf (for such I take to be 
llie meaning of the term, which ia used as descriptive 
of this toast) could have been productive of such 
•larmii^ effects. In the records of oor anniversary 
ealabrations, there are* 1 apprehend, multiplied instan* 
•cs of the expression of onere **iruisma," which are 
neither deemed unapt nor inappropriate to those joy- 
tms occasions, and still lesa considered offensive be- 
cause they -are true, f have moreover yet to learn, 
that the "great body of those to whom (this toast) was 
communicated" have any ''principles," which would 
revoU fWim the annunciation of tnUk, I do not mean, 
hownvcrat tbis, or at any other time, to question the 
verity of this representation; but I may be permitted to 
admire the vivacity of imagination, to which the pic- 
tatc undoubtedly owes its genuineness^and firankly to 
declare, that I hjive in vain tasked my memory, for a 
parallel occurrence, except in that startling event of 
^'"^••riiw revolutionary history, which has been so 
lAMihaUy sung by a departed son of Pennsylvania. 

The altamatiiFes which this state of things was sup- 
poaodto present were, the rejection of the toast<-its 
Alent reeeption— >or the course wfadck was adopteil. 
Back of thflue proceeded ou the gratuitous assumption 
of Imppopricfty cf mctii^ But the means of confirming, 
or of doiteeiing this conjeoture» were at commaaS. 
There iraa aro|^ time to have asoertained the real 
vieva ef theaudiorv who would have been prompt to 
reieve the appreheoakma, which had been exdled, 
hswe«|ar graundleaB he m'lglit have ooftsideRd them. 
The. VMidiBatieai t«M« Mk ahortot Ka object. There 
^^ •noiber and mm obvieua aHematiire, by which Ala 

violation ofprivatefeeling, CD grounds 



merely conjectural, might have been avoided. Docg 
it consist with magnanimity to withhokl the ncknow- 
ledgemeift of this error? 

Instead of the frank and ingenuous oootm which such 
a feeling would have dictated there b a persevering yet 
feeble attempt at vindication, and reluince is still phic- 
ed on the interrogative form of the toast I will add 
nothing to the suggestions of my former letter on this 
point, except to remark, that the inability to distinguish 
between a ^figurative question, and *^ concealed mete- 
/>Aor," furnishes an apology for error, to wfaicb 1 am 
dispoaed to give due allowance. 

It is insisted that "the naked toast," fidrly admitted 
the meaning, which was attributed to it, but the aaser* 
tion isacarcely penned, before its fallacy is obrioui te 
the writer, and he seeks support for his interpretatio% 
in '*/Ae ntuaUon of the auihor m to O^rgia tmd tki 
General Government," It is true then, that a sentiment 
which might have been harmlessly uttei^d by another* 
is forbidden to me? that I had less rights m a dtizm ^ 
Georgia^ and had lost cosle at the lestivie board, as em 
officer of the Gencrut Govemmud. But thia onlbrtonate 
toast **emanated from the cabinet," and ^If it could have 
been deaigned officially to dictate nnace^table aeati* 
menta, he, would be an act ef high haiMcd opptce* 
sion." It would indeed require the positive aasoraooo 
of the author of this insinuation, to be persuaded that 
he himself believes it, and even he cannot in his calmat 
momenta fiul to be convinced, that the subaeqaent sngb 
gestion, in relation te «the distinguished bend of te 
Government" and its other ^functionaries," it a mese 
impertinence as it regards the aubject, while as it ie« 
Utes to the fact, it has not, I asnire him, the alifhteat 
foundation in truth. 

**The gaUant sons of Georsia" wiU scarcely be dis* 
posed to respond to the appeal, which has been addreii« 
ed to them: They will, I hope, not think it mrrisaiy 
to come to my aid on this occasion, and they can haw 
litOe community of feeing with one. In whose eslitmie 
of motives, an injurious suspicion is enffaved by the 
closeness of the relation, which its object beafcto thcni 

I will now close a correspondence fbr which I aa eot 
qualified either by inclination or habit, and aubtcribe 
myself, 

Very respectfully, sir. 

Your obedient servant^ 

JNO, MACPHKRSON BERBIBK« 



The following embraces much usdul inf<»i»atiQii OA* 
subject important to all who \fi6k upon inteniel i»> 
provement as a means of advancing the preapeti^ of Q«r 
country. The writer is a repectable cituten of SuDbum 
who is well acquainted with the subject* and m, two «£ 
ditional aumbers, to which we shall give pl^ie nexl 
week, has laboured with much assiduity to coUeot in* 
teresting facts unfolding the progieeaire rise and in- 
crease of the Susquehanna tntde from an «u<^ period 
together with valuable topographical infnmaitinin We 
have it in contemplation to print the tmf& Vr lunitMft 
form for the benefit of the public— ifiiMrt hpHifH 
[From the States Advoeite«] 

THE SUSQUEHANNA AND SCttUYLKlLL, 

CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

NO. L 
In oflf^ring acme tboughta ttpenn anbjectao 
with great and beneficial reiuka, we lay IMe 
originality. Moat of the fact* whidi aiw eaM 
just decision have been alreatfy p«bM»ed and 
but have never been oontroverted: and tb« I 

few seasons, the rapid Maich ofi»pmaamenl, 

perienoe, fix these fiicta one firaer f^rnwhtitiL 
truth is now manifest^ that ^Hheeffimiiiipv^ntl. 
and that *'tnMn6dHife attention to the tmdeetthe 
quehannaisiinperiottsfydeeianded'' e# tiw eili 
Miibdelphia. WUI sUsmeetbtlw wi^t lor lite 
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into be^ iMirketf or will she surrender it to the superior 
eoterpnse and public spirit of BaHimort? 

The competition of these cities for the vast snd sug^. 
ttienting oomiiierce of the Susquehanna, is fair and hon- 
oarablet and the spirit of an illiberal jealousy is not in- 
iroked on behalf of the proposed improTement. A wise 
and just regard to her own prosperity is alone necessary 
to raoTe her in this work; yet if the aid of a generous 
aentiment of public, and expansive utility be also requir- 
td to arouse her attention and efforts, it is belieyed that 
Ho this impulse she is not insensible. Her character is 

C indent and deliberate^let her not deliberate until too 
te.^ It is true, that she has invested much capital in 
public iroproTements, reaching towards the centre of 
thestatef and although some have been unpromising, 
the Schuylkill Navigation is at present a proof that in 
tbo end a liberal policy is a productive policy. 

The plain and natural course of inquiry, respecting a 
railway from Pottsville to Sunbury, with a short branch 
to DanvtUe, appears to be this:— 

1. Is tbo route practicable at a reasonable expense f 

2. Woold it be of great utility to the community, to 
Philadelphia, and to the Company, or Stockholders? 

3. h tni$ central route the most eligible? 

4. Is It expedient now to subscribe the stock, and 
oommence operations' 

Ist 7%e j>rtieiieabilitif €fih\% route, at a moderate ex- 
penoe» in proportion to the magnitude & consequences 
of the object, is no longer a matter of doubt. A travel- 
ler, indeed, on the Centre turnpike from Pottsville to 
Sunbury, however inquisitive his eye, would never 
imsgine that the sucoessive mountainous ridges over 
which he passes, except one, offered no serious obsta- 
cles in the course of a railroad. Yet the fact is, that 
the Shomokin and Mahanoy creeks cut through these 
mountains fhom the summit to the base, and the Broad 
Mountain alone is to be surmounted. Travellers of the 
old Reading road to Sunbury well know that, and a 
•cientifio survey in 1828, the whole distance, has shown 
that the Broad mountain ofcoai, as well as other diffi- 
culties, may be o>ercome. 

On this point, those citizens of Philadelphia who 
have devoted most attention to it, and obtained the 
best information, have already expressed a decided 
opinion. On the 10th of February 1829, a meeting of 
tueh respectability was held in that city, of which Wit- 
Ham Santom, Etg* wss chairman, and Geo T\iylor,E2og* 
•ocretary, at which Moncure Nobinson, Esq. the en- 
gineer, attended personally, with his report, plans, and 
profiles, accompanied by satisfactory details and ex- 
planations. A committee of seven gentlemen was then 
mppotnted to collect further information relative to the 
contemplated rail-road, and report the same to a public- 
Meeting: Accordingly, on the 16(h February, 1829, a 
llighly res]>ectable meeting was held agreeably to pub- 
lic notice, in the District Court Room, of which Maihew 
Carey^ Eiq* was chairman,and Geo, Taylor^ Esq, score- 
fwry* 

Samuel Wetherill, Rsq. on behalf of the committee, 
tk: — 

Samuel Wetherill, Benjamin W. Richards, John 
White, JohnBohlen, Lawrence Lewis, Robert A. Far- 
tab, and George Taylor presented a report and resolu- 
tions, which were read and unanimously adopted.— 
So much of these as relate to the^oint oi praettcahiiity 
-U at follows:-^ 

»* ^'Several members oftbe comnuttee have long been 
fntimately acquainted with the trade and localities em- 
braced in the objecta of their research, and since their 
appohttment, they hare, together wHh their colleagues 
li«d recourse to all the meana of information within their 
reoch, the combined effect of which has been an entire 
conviction in their minds, that few works of improve- 
ment hare been projected, in which the citizena of 
Philadelphia have a deeper interest, or that promises a 
more beneficial return to the country, and to those who 
•boold aecomplish the construction of them. 



**Ae»ohed^" 1st, That this meeting feel highly fnHlh- 
ed to find by the report of an able and experienced 
engineer, that a rail-road from Pottsville, onttie Sctmyl- 
kill, to Danville and Sunbury on the Susquehanna, ia 
practicable, andean betnadeat a small expense." 
These proceedings occurred when an ample and labo- 
rious examination of the route, and all the material 
facts were fresh and recent, and fully explained by the 
engineer, Mr. Robinson. The public prints of the 
city and country, of that time, exhibited the proceed- 
ing* at larre. [See Register, vol. S, page 133.] 
"From the confluence of ibe North and West Branch* 
es at Sunbury, the surveyed line will be 45| or 49} 
miles, according to the course pursued, and the dis- 
tance from Danville 42} or 45} miles to Pottsville.— 
The toUl expense will be 626,611 dollars.— 
This includes every expense of about 55 milts, for 
both roads, or 1 1,393 per mile, and also an allowance 
of ten per cent, for contingent expenses, Under all 
the circumstances of cheapness of labor, of timber, and 
other materials, this appears to be a liberal estimate for 
a superior and double railway. 

A single line was made at Mauch Chunk nine mites 
in four months, under adverse circumstances, for ^,- 
030 per mile, ascending a mountain 767 feet Major 
Wilson's estimate for the Columbia double railway ia 
$11,824 per milei hut the road, is planned 33 feet wide 
ihe iron calculated at $93 per ton— rails 8} cts. per foot 
placed upon large blocks of granite or lime-stone, wMi 
four sidelings or passing places per mile. There it 
probably liitle hazard in asserting that a good double 
line may be made on the central route at reduced ex- 
pense ill these chief items. The importance of the re- 
sults, however, will be shown to justify a much greater 
expenditure. Should a single fine only be made it 
first, $5,000 per mile might suffice. In passing, it ia- 
worthyof remark, how many miles arc formed, or in 
progress, in and around Pottsville, constructed too, by 
associations of a few enterprising indivtchials, dooeljr 
calculating profit and loss — and all for the mere tnme- 
portation ofcoai. This road, on the contrary, direcfiy 
from the confluence of the Susquehanna, would be 
loaded with the products of the fanner and the forest, 
as well as of the mine, and return an immense atfoMH 
of merchandise to the centre and northern half of eyr 
state." 

If a generous emulation, or an honourable ambitiofi, 
can excite our metropolis, let her mark the stride of 
Baltimore. How magnificently ahe marches, iwth loo- 
ser means, by railway to tlvf^Mo! An enterpsise^ at 
once bold and honorable and sagacious, has expyi%td 
the word impradieabk from her vocibulary. AliMy 
her 13 miles completed under prodigious oibotaolee and 
vast expenses, yield an abundant reward,and tbo etooli, 
still in its infancy, is at par. While she wends her wnr 
in triumph to the west, she stretches one arm 70 m9ee 
to York Haven for a part of trade, even after the re^- 
sal of a charter, and is about to reach the other« wHh 
another line of railway, to Washington Citjr. Yce!'^ 
and the wealth of the Susquehanna, Baltimore will nMM% 
completely, and most deservedly command, if " " 
phia pause and deliberate for another soMon. 
our goodly city have «'a little more sleep— a little 
slunober." Let her open her view to the wealth gnther- 
ed fi-om twenty five thousand square miles by this greet 
riyer into the Sunbury basin by the conAuenco oftbe 
two great branchca. There, with all Hs accumuletieiM^ 
It efters itself to Philadelphia, if ahe will but Mneefli 
the way for it, less than 50 miles, to meet her en tie 
Schuylkill navigation. YiHuaily, and commercially, 
Philadelphia may be deemed as placed at tbo bead of 
that navigation— for so far it has cleared her way, mA 
the commerce of half a million of people is collected in 
the great reaervoir, formed at Sunbury by the ShaaiO. 
kin Dam. Will Philadelphia cut acrosa this obstraet* 
ing isthmus, and let these immense products pasa down 
to Pottsville, in eflTect into ber own secure poiaeaibN?-^ 
If she w'dl not accept it upon thii condition, BaltiAere 
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will f Udly meet ut upon any terms. Our people pre- 
fer our own city for many reasons, but ••if our brethren 
the J€m will not bear us,we shall turn to the GentUes." 

AMICUS VER1TATI3. 



RAII. ROAD MEETING, 

Agreeably to public notice, a very respectable meet- 
ing of the citizens residing in the counties of Northum- 
berland and Columbia, met at the Court House, in the 
borough of Sunbury, on Monday, the 22d NoTember, 
lor the purpose of adopting measures relatiye to the 
contemplated Kail Road from Sunbury and Danville to 
Pottsville. 

Gen. Daniel Montgomery^ of Columbia county, was 
chosen President, 

Lewie Dewart and Henry Shaffer* Eaqe. Vice Presi- 
dents, and 

jtkxander Jordan^ Eeq. and Gen. Henry Friek, Secre- 
taries. 

The object of the meeting was stated at length, in a 
clear and lucid manner, by John Cooper and Hugh 
Bellas, Esqs. 

On motion. Resolved, that a committe of seven be 
appointed to report such proceedings as are necessary 
to be adopted by thia meeting. Whereupon, Messrs. 
Hugh Bellas, R. C. Grier, John Cooper, S. J. Packed 
G. A. Frickf C G. Donnel and Casper Thiel were ap- 
pointed. 

The meeting tJien adjoumetl, until the ringing of the 
bell — The meeting aguin assembled pursuant to ad- 
joumroeut, when Mr. Bellas, on the part of the Com- 
mittee, made report as follows: 

In pursuance of their appointment, your committee 
submit the following report and resolutions. 

The construction of a rail wiy, from the confluence 
,of the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill navigi^tion, is a 
natter of so much importance to the centre and north- 
ern half of Pennsylvania, and to the city of Philadel- 
phia, that to accomplish the object, it is only necessary 
to awaken attention to its natural and beneficial conse- 
quences. 

The immense and rapidly increasing commerce of this 
iiTer» must either go to Philadelphia or to Baltimore; 
and. for a number of weighty reasons, we prefer the 
prosperity of our own metropolis. But without a Rail 
RiQAa from the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, ahe can- 
,not seoure it; and it is fully ascertained that such a 
.w^rk ia practicable. 

^elow the junction of the two branches the descend- 
ing products approach BaRimore so rapidly, and Phila- 
Mphta io slowly, that the former in the competition, 
OMist posseat a great superiority. Thus at Danville, or 
tbe poiot of intersection proposed nearest, the rail road 
and navigation distance to Philadelphia by Pottsville, 
153 miles and to Baltimore, 147; but at the SwaUra, 
tko entrance of the Union Canal, Philadelphia by that 
eanaU is about 146 miles distant, and Baltimore only 86. 
It it tberefsrt vitally important to intercept the trade at 
the junetion of the branches. Higher up than Sun- 
hury, tiie whole West Branch trade will be lost, and 
lover down, the commerce of both branches will be 
drawn into the sphere of Baltimore attraction. 

There is at present no other secure and suflicient 
ehaonel. The Juniata river, and the mines of Pine 
Grove, will probably offer as much as the Union Canal 
can timnsroit, even if that were as short a route as the 
way to Baltimore. Numerous and dangerous obstruc- 
taona in the river are encountered below Sunbury; but 
to this point there is little difficulty in either branch, 
and so Ult the channel of the river, as the cheapest and 
fpeediest, will be the chief conveyance. If arks and 
rafta pMceed further, to the Union Canal, or to Colum- 
hie, over numerous dangerous rapids, they will gene- 
ral^ hazard a little more and proceed to Baltimore. 
, It will not be expecled of your committee new, in an 
hour to enter into much detuJ, nor to exhibit sUtistical 



tables of the value and tonage of the SusqtiehaMia 
trade: but Baltimore feels herself from seaaon to aeason, 
rising richtr and greater by its immensity, and Phila- 
delphia may mark the efforts she incesiantly makee to 
obtain its possefuion, and judge the magnitude of the 
cause by the effects. To nUlHone it certainly doea 
amount — and if but the half pass to Pottsville it is ae« 
cure to Philadelphia. That city roiiy virtually be con- 
sidered as located at the head of the Schuylkill naviga- 
tion; for thus far the channel of communication is open, 
clear, exclusive to Philadelphia. — Imagine her there- 
ask her to direct her view to the Sunbury basin, and 
contemplate the millions of products from the mine, 
the field and the forest, gathered together by the con- 
fluence of the North and West branches. Will she then 
hesitate to cut across this isthmus of 50 miles, and let 
this mass of commerce, collected from half a million ef 
inhabitants and 25,000 square miles pan down to her 
market? 

Nor is it merely the descending trade of the Susque- 
hanna, which Philadelphia is to estimate. The amount 
of merchandize ascending, in exchange,, to be diffttsed 
through all the arteries of the state, is also worthy «f 
high regard — and the exiiaustless products of coal from 
the mines of Shamokin and Mahanoy are not least in the 
computation. Midway between the Susquehanna and 
the Schuylkill, these ravaluable mines, on the one nde 
will contribute to fill the Schuylkill navigation, and on 
the otther to supply that tonnage to the Pennsylvania 
canal, without which its revenue will never be produc- 
tive. If, for such an object, Philadelphia will not move 
one muscle of her mighty arm, it xetr avo it will 
proceed to meet the Baltimore Rail way. 

ThepiacticabiUty of the Rail Way Jto the SohuylkUl 
has been well ascertained by a scientific survey, and in 
proportion to the great and beneficial results, the ex- 
pense is by no means formidable. Were it much greater, 
the object would warrant it, and the example of 100 
miles of rail road at Pottsville, formed by associations of 
a few individuate — the example of Baltimore, stretching 
her grasp 70 miles to York Haven by rail way for a 
part of our trade, ought at once to awaken and to ani- 
mate Philadelphia. 

Influenced by these and other considerations, for the 
full exposition of , which, a more favourable occasion is 
anticipated, your committee submit the following reao- 
lutions — 

1. Reeohedt That the inhabitants of the Suequehan- 
na vallies, from the point of confluence to the head 
waters of both its branches, are anxiously expecting the 
decision, whether iheir future maiket shall be Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, it is important that roeasnrea sbpaU 
be immediately adopted to prosecute the ccnatmctioQ 
of a rail road from the Schuylkill to the Suaquehann^ 
at the confluence of its two branches, with a branch 
road to Danville, agreeably to the acta of Legiahktoie 
for incorporating a company. 

2. Heeolved, That a committee of seven be appointed 
to collect and collate such facts and addoee such arri« 
ments, and give them publicity, as tend to elucidate the 
immediate necessity and great utiUtjif of the propoeed 
rail road to that city, to the community and to the pro- 
prietors—that the said committee be also a committee 
of correspondence, and that it consist of the following 
persons — E. Greenough, Alexander Jordan, Charles G. 
Donnel, Saml. J. Packer, John Cooper, Wm. M«Carty, 
and Hugh Bellas, Ksqs. 

3. Reeohed^ That a committee of foar m emh c ra bt 
now chosen to repair to Pluladt^hia^ to confer and co- 
operate with our patriotic and enterprising fellow citi- 
zens there on this important question, and that Genenl 
Mont^mery, John C. Boyd, Hugh BeUas, and Joseph 
R. Pnestly be that committee. 

4. Heeohed, That John C. Boyd, Charles O. Donnel 
and George A. Prick, Esqs. be appointed to proceed to 
FotiaviUe, to concert measures with the citizens of that 
place in promoting the objects of thia meeting. 
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S- Smektd, Th«t after d«<rotii>f mticb time iDtl at- 
lenttoti to the ft^tt, circumilancei^ commerce and to- 
pDgnphy, whicbleid loa jiiii concliKion, thli meeting' 
«M of opinion, that there neither ii, noc cui b- - 
«lber route propoied, nor »Tiy olhermode adapled 
would ao completely and eicluiively Bcrre the piirpoie 
of le*ain^ the Suaquehanna trade to Philadelphia, af 
auKinentinK reciprocal commerce and of enhancing' the 
fmlue of all the product* of the centre and northern 
half of PenniyWania, as the conatniction of the propoaed 
nil vavi and that (hii abould be undenakeu without 
deUr. 

On motion, the mid preainble and reiolutioni weri 
Wuainmualy adopted. 

ftrwiirif. That the proceedingt of the preaentmeel 
>Bff aiKQcd by Ibe preiidenl, >ice preaidenti, and ae 
eiwtariea, be publiahed ia M paper* farouiable to thi 
prwoMd ijnprOTeinent. 

DANIEL MONTGOHERT, PraidaU. 

Lairia DhtaST, J *^" ^V"'*"**. 
JIacr. Jardim,' 



RAIL SOAD HEBTWG. 
At 1 Meeting ofthe citizens of th« Borougrh of Potts- 
tiIIf, held pursuant to public notice, at'lhe Pottiville 
Hoaie on the 37th November, 1830, for the purpose of 
conatructint; a Rail-road from Sunburj and Danrille tc 
Pottarille, Burd Patterson, Esq. waa called to the chair, 
and Dr. Benjamin Suglcr and Frmncis B, Michota were 
appointed aecrctariea. 

Whereupon it was on motion Jtetchtd, Tbat a com- 
mittee of aevcn persona be appointed to draft reaolu. 
tioni eipreasiTC of the objects of this meeting. The 
foMowinir gentlemen were appointed by th« chair, viz: 
Samuel Brooke, Dr. Joseph E. Sorber, Joacph S. Sil- 
ver, George Shoemaker. George C. Troiilman, Joseph 
White, and H. B. Buckley, who, after having retired 
fbr a abort time, reported the following preamble and 
reaolution*: — 

Whereat the lime hu arrired that the t 
the Male, and or Philadelphia in particular, must make 
the acleclion whether the trade of the^uaquehani 
ahoft Sunbury shall be enjoyed bj thvm or diverted to 
Ballinor*) and whereaa Ibe act of our leglalalure au- 
llwriling a company to make a rail road from Sunbiiry 
and Danville to Potlsville will aoon expire, unless said 
aoaipany is shortly orguniied, it was on motioa 

Bmhei. That we concur in judg:ment with our fellow 
cMariH of the Suaqoehanna, on Ibe vaat importance ol 
-the trade of Ihal P^at rirert and aa true Pennaylrani- 
■na, we will heartily join in every eSbrt to turn this 
trade to the nKtropolis of our owo state. 

Raekti, Tbat this important work shall be com. 
me need immediately. 

Renbtd, TbalDr. Benjamin Kugler, Samuel Brooke, 
George Shoemaker, George v.. Troutman, John C. 
OBirman, and Burd PaiterMn be a committee to as- 
certain the amount of slock that can beobtained in this 

Suehtd, That a committee of four be appointed to 
oo.oper«te with the committee of a similar number 
appointed at a meeting held in Sunbory on the 22d 
iaal. to obtain subscriptions to carry into effect the ob- 
ject of Ibis meeting, whereupon the fallowing gentle- 
■en were appointed: — Ur. Brooke Buckley, D. J. 
BbauK Dr. Benjamin Kugler, and Burd Patleraon. 

BtMAtd, That (be following gentlemen be a eommit- 
laa of correspondence, and tbat they haTC power to 
call meetings whenever thev may think proper.— Sam. 
Hal Brooke, Qeorge Farqbar, J. S. Silver, Edwia 
Swift, Strange N. Palmer. 

takti. That tht proceedings of the meeting be 
d by the cbatnuan, and attested by the •eotctaries. 



and published in all papers friendly to the above ab- 
jeot' BUIID PATTERSON, 

A"e". Chairmim. 



Fhai 



s B. Nicaoia, 



i Hcatlaria. 



IWFANT SCHOOLS. 

At a meeting of ciiens friendly to Infant Schools, 
held on Monday evening, 29th November, 1630, Joa> 
SianaisT, Esq. was appointed Chairman, and Jou S. 
Hssai, Secretary. 

The meeting was opened by reading itatemeots from 
officers ofthe three locieliet for the suDOOrt of in&nt 
achooU in t , 

that their re , 

the schools < , 

dependence j 

ure of iiecei 
>hich was I 
ion made bj 
public aid ■ 
thia, highly 
greatly 
laulls, n 
abandoned." 

The following memorial was then reail, and agreed 
—and the following citizens were appointed a com- 
millee <o have it printed ami circulated, to procure Big< 
nalurea to It, and forward il to the legislature at the en- 
suing session. H. Carey, Ambrose White, Charles Bird* 
Isaac CoUina, Solomon Allen, Robert Earp, Robert To- 
land. H. C. Carey, Jamea Faasitt, aad J. S. Heniy, Bsqt. 
Signed by order, JOHN SERGEANT, Chairman. 
Joan S. Hitrai, Secretary. 

7h the Smelt and Horn; of Repraentatiaa oflht Com- 

memataHh of Ptmtgitam^.- 

The Memorial of the Subicriberi, Citizens ofthe City 

and Liberties of Philadrlphia. 

That the experience ofabove three year) in tbit City 
and Liberties, of (wo or three in New Vork, Boston, and 
o^ier places in the United Slated and of a considerably 
longer period in Europe, haa proved, thsl no phm baa 
ever been devlaed, calculated to produce a more benign 
effect on Ibe morale manners, and religious iMbits of 
(be children df the poor, ilisn thalof inftnt seboola. 

That these schools take under their parents! care, 
children generally uncorruptcd, when their minds ua 
suBceptiole of deep and lasting impressloni^ and when, 
but for such institutions, they would be exposed lo tba 
contamination and corruption,neceasarilya(lendMil«paa 
wandering through the atrcet^ to which many of tbem 
are expoeed by the unceasing devotion of the lime at 
their parents to the toil of procuringa support Ibrtboir 

That parents are relieved by those schools from atlMi- 
lioQ to their children during a considerable portion of 
the day, and thua better enabled to puixue their oecii> 
pationa, and children are rescued from the aceidento to 
which they would be exposed, if running at lat;gcii) i1m 

That at this important period of (heir existeitee, tha 
seeds of good morals and retigiim may be ao dcepW 
and firmly sown in their minds, as to give sn honest aM 
honourable direction lo their career throDgh lilt^ and 
render them a blessing, instead of a curac to sooiet*, •• 
they sometimes are, when deprived of the benefit <tf 
early and proper culture. 

That the inereaaing necessities of the poor, which 

oblige them to put their children at a very early age, ia 

lome employment ta earn a living, greatly enhance tbo 

ii^ments in favour of inftnt schools. 

Tbati to borrow the word* ^anenargotie New ToA 
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Memonal, **With regard to m greit portion of tht on- 
edObmted poor, w6 must choose between the expense of 
their education, and the cost of their nnaintenance in our 
almshouse and penitentiaries. It inproof enough of this, 
that small as is the proportion of those who cannot read 
and write, to our whole population, thet cosstitutx 

A MAJOBITT OF OUB COSTICTS ABB F4VPSRS." 

That, independent of the moral and religious culture 
children receive in Infant Schools, ihcy make a progress 
In the elements of a plain education and of useful know- 
ledge, which far exceeds the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the original supporters of the system, and is 
scarcely credtble except by those who hare witnessed 
their advancement. 

That this culture greatly facilitates their progress in 
the Public Schools, where, instead of beginning, as 
many of them now do, with acquirine simple spelling, 
«nd even learning the letters of the alphabet, they com- 
mence their progress, not merely possessed of those ac- 
<|ui«itionft, but with minds stored with the knowledge 
ofreading, the elements of arithmetic, and various o&. 
•r kinds of knowledge, and wHh habits of order and 
docility, of immense advantage in their eareer through 
life. Hence, a child transplanted to a public from an 
infant school, where it has been for two or three years, 
win make more progress in the former in one year, than 
a child destitute of that advantage in three yean. 

That the Infant Schools in this city and Liberties 
have been hitherto supported by the voluntary auk- 
■cription of benevolent citizens, which in thtir utmoit 
extent, have proved greatly inadequate to the exigen- 
cies of the case, and extremely precarious as many of 
our citizens regard them as objects, which like the Pub- 
^ Schools, ought to be supported at the publie ex- 
pense, and therefore numbers have declined altc^th. 
er to support them, and others have withdrawn the sup- 
port they originally afforded them. 

That although three times the numker of ichoob In 
existence would be necessary, yet, during the course 
of last year, the funds for their support were so com- 
pletely exhausted, that it was leriously contemplated 
to shut up one of the schools now established in this 
city. This -was prevented solely by borrowing money 
to pay preithig demands for debts necessarily incurred. 

That the sum expended in the year 1836, fbr Public 
Schools in Boston, with a population little more than 
one-third of ours, and with a smaller proportion of poor, 
was exclusive of the expense of new school bouses, 
54^000 dollars; and in 1837, 70,000 dollars, more than 
double the sum expended in this city. 

That duly impressed with the importance of this ob. 
Ject, your predecessors, in the month of April, 1838, 
f^assed an act empowering the ControlU^rs of Public 
Schools, to incorporate Infant Schools In their system, 
in the fbllowing words. 

**Be it fVirther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
the said Controllers be and they are hereby suthorised 
w^n tliey shall think proper, to estabKsh sehools for 
the instruction of children under five years of age, and 
tbal the meney expended in the establishmeiit and sup- 
port ef those schools, shall be provided fbr in the ^ame 
manner as Is no^, or shall hereafter be directed by law, 
wHh respect to the o^er public schools." 

Thatf^hough thirty-one months have since elapsed, 
serious and apparently insuperable difficulties hare 
hitherto prevented the Controllers from exercising the 
pewers thus confided to them, on the plan designed by 

law* 

That to btnM separate sehools at present fbr cbildren 
under five years of age, would be attended with very 
considerable expense, and occasion farther injurious 
delay. 

That, moreover, females areYar better calculated than 
males fer the management Mid surveillance of such ten- 
-der diildren. 

That the infant schools already estdbliAed andaoper- 
intended by ladies of jgreat respeetability, ' 



and zeal, with the most pndseworthy efTorts, and with 
such a painful sacrifice of feeling in soliciting sabscrtp* 
tions, as nothing but the excellence of the cause, and 
the deep interest they felt in it, could have induced 
them to undergo, have been found to answer the por- 
pose admirably; and, with moderate aid, may be extend- 
ed to any degree commensurate with the necesrittes of 
the children of the poor in the city and Hbertiee. 

That the moi^ey to be thus expended in Tearin|^ the 
rising generation of the poor in a slate of moral and vt' 
ligiuus healthfulness, would produce a copious haireit 
of good society, and could not in any other mod^ be 
more advantageously employed. 

That, independent of the moral and rdigions resells 
of this system, there cannot be a donbtlhat the t«Hef of 
our citizens from petty depredations^ the saving of the 
expense of criminal trials, and of the support of pau- 
pers in the almshouses, and of criminals In houses cSFtt- 
fuge and penitentiaries, would abundantly outweigh the 
necessar} disbursements for this purpose. 

Your memorialists, therefore, especially request* tiial 
you will amend the law of 1826, so as to direct the Gon- 
troUers of Public Schools, or the County Cnnimimlna 
ers, to pay the Directors of the Infant Schools of the 
City and Liberties, the sum of about five hundred dol- 
lars fbr each school, containing not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty scholars, aod in proportion kr a greater 
or less number. 

Philadelphia, November 29th, 1830. 



raox TUB BOSTOB DAnv ABVXBTISXlU 

ROBERT MORRIS. 

StB— Having recently seen in your paper two Inte- 
resting letters fh>m General Washington, I am indaced 
to send you two others by another hand, and on a di^ 
ferent subject, but not less honorable to the distinguish- 
ed patriot by whom they were written. It i% known 
that, as the war of the Revolution advanced, the finan- 
cial concerns of the nation became more and more em- 
barrassed, till at length they sunk into a state of unut- 
terable confusion. The paper currency in its various 
forms had been forced into circulation till ita value was 
lost, demands fh>m every quarter pressed upon an ei- 
bausted treasury, the people were wearied with taxas 
which they had no means to pa^ , the army was unpaid 
ill supplied and clamorous, foreign loans were s oli cited 
in vain on the strength of a doubtful and decliiting cred- 
it, and the wisest and firmest were alarmed at the dan- 
gers, which seemed to be gathering over the 
of the republic. At this perilous juncture 
Moxmis was appointed Superintendent of Finanoe, and 
the entire control of that department was put into Us 
hands. He remained in the office four years^ and the 
success with which be discharged its dutiea, and a^ 
complJshed its ends, under circtimstances so extraerdi- 
nary, is equally a proof of the wisdom of Conf^resa in 
the choice^ they made, and of the power, resoorcci^ 
and experience of the financier. 

The records of his correspondence have been pve- 
served, written out with mat care under his own 
eye. They will fill several larg^ folio volumes of let- 
ters in addition to two volumes of a Diary, in which he 
entered daily an secount of every transaction connect- 
ed with the afTairs of his office. The two letters hene^ 
with sent are taken fhnn this collection, and wiQ show 
some of the difficuHiee with which he had to contend^ 
and the anxiety from which his mind was never line. 
It may be doubted if there is a single name, which hM 
a higher daim to the groHtutk of the American peopf», 
than that of Robert Morris. His integrity, firmnass, md 
patrio6sm were equalled only by his gemos. On 
ral occasions he pledged his private property and 
dit to their full extent in aid of the puMic canse^ 
not|unfrequently these were his only avalbblhe 
It was a maxim to which he rigidly adhiirred, aa6r as 
the natore of hia cdfioe would adaut, to kj aUJaa ' 
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aelioM optu, to the p«opW« In wfUiii|^ to a pubtte •€> 
§Mmr h% stytf **My object is to enable each indiTidua) 
man to trace the money he pays from bis own pocket 
into the public treasury; to this I shall add accounts of 
equal Notoriety, by which etery man who can read, may 
pcrcem tb« maimer in wbioh the public treasure is 
expended apd appropriated. This relates to the quo- 
tas of taxes collected in the several States, but the 
aame principle of publicity he pursued throughout. — 
When these papers shall be made public, it will be 
IbMid that fsw nemoriala of the Revolution possess a 
deeper intefest^ or reflect more honour on the fame and 
character of their author. JARED SPARKS. 



LETTER I. 

Circular to the Govtmor* of the Staieg, 

Ovracx ov fuiAHcxy May 16, 1783. 

Si«:-^I have hefttdbrc taken occasion to obaenre, 
that the former cxpendiiufes of the United States were 
at a medium rate of twenty millioiia of dollars annually, 
fbr the support of the war. At tbe present moment, 
while labouring under a large debt, only eight mHions 
have been adKed Ibr. It b evident, tberefcMre, that the 
imn new required la aa IHtle as can possibly answer the 
ptirpoae. I venture to say that it is not enough. Ac- 
herding to the eitimatei for the year 1782, which were 
laid before congress by the late board of war, the pre- 
aent esbiblishmeiit of tbe army mould reciuire lor pay, 
cxehisive of the half-pav, near tliree miiions and a half, 
lor clothing, about twelve hundred thousand for forage, 
above three hundred thousand for tbe quarter-master's 
depaitment, (exclusive of anielet on hand,) above 
eij^t himdrtd tkouaand for military stores, (exclusive 
of articles on band,) near two hundred thousand for the 
hospitals, (exclusive of medicine, and also of sundry 
•tores on band,) above one hundred thousand. 

H to aU these be added the sum of four hundred 
tkouaand Ibr tbe department of tbe pay office, commis* 
•ary of prisoners, and the various other contingencies of 
service, which naturally and necessaril}' arise, without 
mentioning the losses which happen in war, here will 
be an aggregate amtmnt of nine millions, and in tbisBum 
Bilb«ng is estimated for tbe interest of our debt, for the 
marine, and for the civil list, and the department of fo- 
reign affairs. 

On the various expenditures much was to be provided 
Immediately. The heavy atticTe of clothing for instance, 
was indispensable. Maliy things were to be provided 
early, in order tkat the army might operate, and the 
aubsbtence is to be paid fbr regutarlv and constantly. 
Tet tbe States havt not been ask^ for any money be- 
fbrethe pr^ent. 

A three month's expendittire was permitted by Con- 
gress to elapse, before the first payment of two millions 
vraa asked from the States; but what have they done? 
While 1 write this letter near two months more arc gone 
finever, and a dislnmorable neglect endangers our coun- 
try. Littia local objects have postponed those mea- 
sarea* which are essential to our existence, so tbat the 
Most ftital consequences are now suspended but by a 
Ibresd. Should they fkll on our heads, this solemn pro- 
test shiAl point to the real cause of our calamities. I 
wtite, sir, to apprise you of the public danger, and to 
tell you 1 shall endeavour to fblfil engagements, which 



Now, Sir, should the army disband, and shottld aeenea 
of distress and horror be reiterated and accumulated, I 
again repeat, that I am guiltlesst the fault is in the 
Statcsf they have been deaf to the calls of Congress, to 
the clsmors of the public creditors, to the Just demands 
of a BuKering army, and even to the reproachea of tbe 
enemy, who scofiiagly declare that tbe American umy 
is fed, paid, and clothed by France. This assertion^ so 
dishonourable to America, was true, but tbe kindness oC 
France haa its bounds, and our army enfed, unpaid jHid 
unclothed, will have to subsist itself. 

Thia language may appear extraordinary, but at afu* 
ture day, when mv transactions shall bf laid bare to 
public view, it will be justified. This language may not 
consist with the ideas of dignity, which some men enter- 
tain. But, Sir, dignity is in duty and virtue, not in the 
sound of swelling expressions. Congress may dismiss 
their servants, anid the States msy dismiss their Oo»» 
gress, but it is by rectitude alone that man can be re- 
spectable. 1 have early declared our situation as far as 
prudence would permit, and 1 am now compelled to 
transgress the bounds of prudence, by being forced to 
declare, that unlesa vigorous exertions are made to put 
money into the Treasury, we must be ruii»ed, I liavw 
borne with delays and disappointments as long as I 
could, and nothing but hard necessity would have wrung 
from me the sentiments which I have expressed. 

1 have tbe honoor to be, kc* 

ROBERT MORRIS 



LETTER II. 
2h the Prendent of Congrtee. 

Orncz or Fihajtcx, irtE May, 17'82. 

Sir — I do myself tbe honour to enclose to your excel* 
lency the copy of a circular letter, which I have written 
to the several states. 1 he situation in which I find my* 
self is extremely delicate. Tbe habitual inattantlon of 
the states baa reduced us to the brink of l^in, and 1 can- 
not see a probability of relief from any of them. 1 ra- 
ther perceive a disposition to take money from the pub- 
lic treasury, than to place any in it. A variety of causes 
m^b Congress are, I presume, acqtiaiated with, pre* 
vents the collection of taxc% and dek^ya tbe paymealof 
them, even after they are collected. In many states they 
are not laid. 1 must not conceal from Congress my ap- 
prehensions that the idle hopes entertained fhmi tbe 
changes of administration in Britain wiH inorease thai 
negligence, which is but too prevalent tbra«gbinil the 
United Statea. 

1 might add many reasons, why a call should be made 
in the present critical moment, and it is evident that 
such a eall should be couched hi terms se piwishif;', aa 
to stimulate if possible their sluggishness into esertieih 
But on the other hand, it is evident that if a fiMthful rep- 
resentation of our distressed circumstances should fiill 
into improper hsnds, it would be productive of the moat 
dangerous consaqoencea* And when the nombev of 
our mtemal enemies, and tbe designs of onr axtoraal 
ones are considered, there can belittle doubt, that such 
a letter would be handed about soonafler its arrival, for 
the illicit purpose of both. At the same time, however, 
it must be considered that if any fatal comeqeenoea 
should ensue from tbe continued negligence of the 
States, attempts will be made to justify it on the princi- 



1 tiave entered into already, that I may quit my station nle that they were nut seasonably apprized of their 
Bke an honest man. But I wUl make no new engage- danger. 



menls, so that tbe ptibfic service must necessarily stand 
atill. What the consequences of H may be 1 know not, 
Imt tbe fkult ia in tbe States. They have not complied 
with tht requiiAtions of Congress. Tfaey bare not en- 
libted me to gpo im. They have nat given me one shil- 
ling fbr the service of tba year 1T8S, excepting only the 
State of New Jersey, fhmi which 1 received five thou- 
mxiA five hundred dollars a fiew days ago; and thh Is all 
that has tome to my banda out of two mnBobis, which 
wera asked fbr. 



I am sure I need not take tip aove'of your time, ah*, 
ia showing the diffisultica with which an the p ra atn l 
occasion 1 am surrounded. Urged by them 1 mutt en* 
treat the opinion of Congress, whether the letter in 
question be retained or transmitted. 1 take tbe liber- 
ty further te remark, sir, that the declaration oonlaina^ 
in it, purporting^ my kitcniion not to aseke nawcagMm* 
mcDts. is shmt of what I am under the ner^ssity of do* 
ing{ for the public departments are now absolutely at a 
stand for the want of money, and many things already 
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eonmenoed I must desUt from. Thit omnot be won- 
4ered fct, when it it considered, that near five months 
of the present year have elapsed without my havings re- 
ceived any things on account of its expenditures, ex- 
cept the trifling sum of fire thousand five hundred dol- 
lan mentioned in the enclosed letter, and that sum cal- 
culating our expenses at eight millions annually, is a- 
bout onefourih of what u neee$$an/ to m^Dport U8 for a 
dfigk day. 

1 have the honor to be, kc. 

ROBERT MORRIS. 
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The portion of Early History which we insert to-day, 
will be found particularly interestin|^ to many of our 
leaders. It begins wilh the period of the second arri- 
val of the Founder in the province in 1699, and records 
i)ames at once identified with the history of the (Qua- 
ker teot and establishing the claims of the colony to 
that high respectability for which it is conspicuous. 
Title find fortune, it is true, distinguished few of the 
pioneers of Pennsylvania. Their religion taught them, 
if not to contemn, to regard with iiidiiference the form- 
er of these, and to much only of the latter was deemed 
an object of desire, as would render them independent 
of the casualties- of life, and enable them to discharge 
the various relations of society as just 'parents, gene- 
rous friends, and good citizens. In their native coun- 
try, though the undivided perpetuation of landed pro- 
perty was encouraged by the law of primogeniture, 
tbeir principles prevented its adoption into their own 
fkmtlies. It may indeed be true, as some jurists have 
contended, that no natural, unalienable right exists on 
the pAit of the descendant to the estate of the ances- 
tor—that it is a creature of the civil state, a m%iitTJuri» 
fMfJIivi— but it mutt likewiic be true, that if there be 
legislation recognising the right of filial succession, that 
right should be equal and impartial. If proximity of 
Wood be acknewkdged as conferring a title to proper- 
ly, joatioe ean make no distinction between individuals 
who are equally proximate. The policy which requir- 
ed the succession of the oldest son of the feudatory to 
ft bettefioe» and in which the excluaive right of the first- 
bom originated, was a feudal barbarism inconsistent 
yt\x\\ the simplicity of first principles and the dictates of 
natui^ justice. Accordingly, the Quakers in their own 
<U>uotry to avoid the partial ii\jurious, and anti*republi- 
6MI operation of the common law, provided by testa- 
ment for the equal distribution oF their estates a- 
moog^ their oifripring. Thus it happens that though 
the emigrants to this country comprised some of the 
lAOSt respecUble Quaker families of England, few 
overgrown estates are to be met with among the col- 
onists. Few, however, if any of the caily settlers 
could be galled iodig^ a«d necessitous; many de- 
iMUded upon their activity and enterprise for subsit- 
tence, but the pecuniary means of numbers placed 
them beyond the reach of that necessity. They were« 
ipr the most part» inured by education to hardship, and 
fitted te the bnstle and rigovrt of active life. Ifitliad 
been otftierwise, the selection of the woods of America 
tag ji home^ was moitinjudiclous and culpable. Nature 



displayed her prodigality on eiFery side, bnt It wae 
with an aspect untamed and fierce. Labour alone coeM 
smooth her asperities, and make her subservient to 
the calls of necessity or the suggestions of UuEurj ot 
convenience. To aid our conceptions, thereforet re- 
specting those who are classed with the early aettlen 
of Pennsylvania^ we must take into consideration the 
s'unplicity with which their rehgious profession reqiiir* 
ed them to be brought up, and the rules to which thef 
adhered in relation to the transmission of properly. 
They may be described in general terms^ as people of 
good families, sensible, ioUUigent, and of irreproacha- 
ble morals. Though the niceties of literary erudition 
may have been withheld from many of them, yet it 
would be impossible but that a taste fin* liberal studies 
and an enbrgement ef the mental powers, would be the 
consequence of the careful manner in which they had 
been educated. Books upon historical, scientific and 
moral sttbjecU wercf alwavs recommended to the Qua- 
ker youth; these by ftimisbing substantial food for re> 
flection, invigorated the understanding, and fitted then 
for Ihe intelligent d'laoharge of secular duties. Higher 
commendation than this imght be bestowed upon most 
of the individuals mentioned in the extract we make 
from the Early History. Thomu Story, John Salkdd* 
Thoroaa Cbalkley, Hugh Roberts, Ann Chapman, and 
others were distinguished as pious Christisas and able 
ministers. 

The Speech delivered by Mr. J. R. IngersoU at the 
Penn Dinner upon the toast transmitted by the Attor* 
ney general of the U. S., and the correspondence which 
has followed, are calcukted to excite reflectiona as 
gloomy as they are indignant. It was well observed 
by Mr. Ingersoll, that the toast was regarded as an un* 
welcome and a gloomy guest to mar the festivities of 
that joyous occasion. It not only called to mind the 
fatal consequences to the poor Indian of the SLpproaob 
of the white man, but its phraseology seemed congrat- 
ulatory of the event. 

Penns>Ivanians can never look at the disappear- 
ance of the aboriginal owners of this soil from the 
stage of existence, with either apathy or pleaaore. 

The innovations introduced by the presence of Eu- 
ropeans were meltin£[ them away with sufficient rapid!- 
tv, without the exertion of force or constraint to drive 
tncm from the graves of their fathers. If we of Penn- 
sylvania, dep4ore the deaoUtion which has thinned their 
nunU>ers without our voluntarv assistance & active inatm- 
mentolity while they foUowed the wild pursuits of the 
untutored savage, we roust surely be excited when we 
behold a race who though regenerated firom thor 
fierceness, are driven by the iron hand of power into re- 
mote and perpetual exile. Whatever may be aaid of 
the ferocious dispositions of the native child of the 
woods, and the uncongenialitv of his habits with those 
of civilized man, thia cannot be alle^d of the Oeoifia 
IndianSjwho reclaimed from the habitude of a "aaTafa 
hunter,' is far advanced in civilized Ufe, and capable of 
maintaining himself by the arts of inte11i||[ent iadosHy. 
Though few of the abor^inal Lords Propnetanr of the 
woodland domain of Pennsylvania, survive to relate their 
meUncholy story, these few can never complin that 
the hand of government was uplifted to crush themi 
that an invidious distinction was made belir^cn^^ 
rights of the red and the white man; or that de p riya^ 
of their birth-place endeared to them hy aR the tiee 
which can render it sacred and inestimable, thev weffs 
obliged, in the absence of a just equivalent ana with*. 
out the power of choice, to seek an asylum i» th» 
western wilderness. 
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GOVERNOR'S nuSSAGG. 

lb tie Semite ami Soatt of Ibpratnlaiivti ef the Com- 
tneniffatShB/ PeniugiuMia. 

FSttOW CiTIStMB: 

In Bmealiiig to (b« Miembled repreaenUlire* of the 
people, Ihe tnnuil cxeculirc metugv. it Bflurdi mc 
peculimr iMiafliclian, thiit the circamitincei undrr 
Vbich you liBve met to delibente upon the importini 
CMicernt of the common wealth, ire of > chtricter lu 
broanble BRdiuspictoui lo tliegcocril welfare of our 
e»untry,u to justify cordial oonjcrHlulationi, and to da- 
nand the bomu|^ uf Ktateful hrarti, Airtbe neverfiil- 

1'he Houriihing aiid heatllitiil aipecl, which our coun- 
iff every where prewnii, a* well in regard lo iti internal 
oondition, a* in refareiiceto its political relations nil li 
KitTipi govcrnEnrnl), furnirtiet unequiTDcul indicalioni, 
that ill public concerni arc wiaety admiiibtered, and 
(lut iti afiiirs, generally, hare been conducted «iih 
yMiknce and care. By ptinuii^ a wiae and cunciliito- 
tf, but firm ind independcnl course of policy, baied on 
the jtut maiim of "tuking notliinj; that ii not clearly 
Figlit, Itid aubmitting' lo nothing Uiat ia wron^," the 
l^neral Rorerameiit haa, in the courae of the paat aea- 
•On, obtained, by negoiialion and jn'dicioui commercial 
atrangctne^t^ luch i:nporlant cliinirea in rejcard lu our 
tntercoune with aome of the powers of Eurupe and 
thdr depandcnciea, as to H-arTant the moat flattering 
aitl'iCipalioni of future advantage to our cilizena, by 
Which the proaperity ofevery branch of our national in- 
llwtl?, whether of agriculture, commerce, or nwnufiic- 
tuK*t will be materially bcncGtied and eiilianced. Ai 
cWielii. thetii of the United Siatea, and membpri ofthe 
|Met«l Union, we h«Te eauae fur tincere felicitation, 
that tb« ^Ter«n*ent andsr whidi we live contlnuea to 
be adnuuialered in a maiiDcr pccoliarly favoorable to 
tkeadniMement of the beMintereita of oar common 
iMlMttn»d to afull dcTelopment of Ihe auperior ex- 
■^ieoea of tlwae tree inMitatiom, which, *■ the) Ihlita 
■if* gtorlona bttt ardnoua and laibome revolutiomiy 
flnmle.have been kindly beitowed upon, and con- 
tlnuesto.ua, u apeople, byabeneficent and alt boun- 
tilUFnTklei)e«i>liat by purauing an enUghlened,diK:reet 
and libtial paltcy, in4he adtniniiiralion of our national 
•ffatM, we have been fireierved in Ihe undiiturbed pua- 
^ M icw of oiTiland raligjoua liberty i in the happy rela- 
ti*na ofpeaoeluid rneadihip with foreign national and 
Ja (he full enjoyment of an interrupted tnnquilily wiih 
-hi wurown bordeia. And that we have the ohaering 
ptoapeot before aa, that with ordinary care, aMl wtth- 
WBt p ia u t i ai ag an tnincceaaanly rigid ceoBRiiy m the 

lw*a|[i iwiini iif fill il I iinri i ilnl] present to 

«lilaw«rldiU B« dMMit day, Ibe.nonl, but aablioM 
ipctMcle, afa nation coaMtingof itnita than tw^ve 
mUUow of fkeemca, ixppy in |be pai n ti u w of the 
kaMfltoUrMnagandpiwperaaloiwmqrHpoiteartb^nd 
«t4aji*B the protection of agnromment exCTOltInf a 
llbnt Ud enorgy, moral aifd ph^a»l,ad«qtat» to •*<- 
y e wtgg^oy, »nd«Mt»iaiugjlaelf in all lu icIatloDi, 
Ibreign and domeatic, hanonbly diaSncuoibend fro^ 
■it hi pecuniary oftUgstiona, and entirely bat (tf debt 

t%awaw * ntoBaand hiybjy inlwwting eTent* which 
lMir»Ma*B(W traMBtted in Burppa (of which Iba pa«t 

Vol.. vT « 



i leaaon baa been unuauiUy prolific) the rapid aurcea- 
sion in which Ihey foJIoived each oilier, and tha extra- 
ordinary coniequences they produced, whilst they rl- 
cite our aatoniahment at Ihe boldncM and intrrpidity 
with which (he enterpritea tvere condncled, and itiapire 
ua with adiniralion ofthe noble daring, the henMC fir- 
lur, and ardent patriotiam, with which the actora slIio 
Bccnmpliahcd lliem were aniina'cdi they at the aame 
time, awaken pleasing amicipationi in relation lo Ihe 
future moral and pulitics! condition ofthe human family, 
and inapire the patriut and philinlhrupiit with renewed 
hopea that the day it nut far dialaiit when tyranny ithd 
oppresaion ahallhe banished from the earth, and the 
principle* of free government, founded upon the equil 
r'glils of man, al^il be catabliihed and maintained 
through crery portion of ihe world. Aa American oitl- 
Eena. accuBlomett to contemplate the light 4)f hberty, 
andtowitneia iti vivifyinft ami refreshing inftuencea 
upon the free and liberal inslilutiaut of our own faroar- 
ed country, we htvv a light, atid ciaim it as our pecu- 
liar prtvilege,lo mingle our congra'uLlions with those of 
thepatriolsofFRincr, on theglorioui occasion of the 
emancipation of that mienanimoua people, and ila en- 
nilmem upon the list of free girticrnmenti, by the rir- 
luaii* and aucceasful efl'orts of s single citf , in Ihe thcnt 
penod of thre>c days. But s1th»ugb FranoC, our far- 
mer ally and friend, whoalood by ua in the dark and 
Eloomy period of our own reToIution, is rntill'd lo our 
kindest ay m pal hies on Ihe occiaion of her ludden and 
aucceasful traniition from a gloomy and degrading de^- 
potTsm, forced on Ihe nation by Ihe husttle bayonets of 
foreign mcrcensriei, to a ayalem of govemmeni, com- 
paratively free, by which tlie ruler is reilricied within 
aalutary ounstitulional limits, and which admiti the tm 
and correci political principle, that the sovercTgntiy 6f 
thealate leaidcs in llie people, aiid that king« rule bijt 
by their permission ;we must notcanAne our congntaU- 
tioD* to France alone. The spirit of fi«edom is abroad 
in the world. Its march la onward, and will not Bh 
stayed. Nationa, m well as indlviduala, begin to know 
their rigliti, and to reapect Ihem. The Arc bftibe^ 
ia now spreading ovHr tTw)aTed Kurope with Inconceif^- 
able rapidity, lis votaries are cTely whcrtf estabfitA- 
ing the truth of the maxim, that for a nation lo be fi^. 
it oeedsbut towilt it, and wberetovern people btni|[s 
laeir within the fold of free goremnlents, it will be en. 
tiilnl to our heal qrrapaihies, and to our most cordial 
congratulationt- 
Indi 
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nown which the national character has attained. Firm- 
ly attached to the union, and deeply sensible of its 
value and importance to til who enjoy the protection 
of itsinstitations and iu laws; Pennsylvania, whilst, on 
the one hand, she will yield to none of her sister states 
in her zeal to promote its best interests, and to g^iard 
and defend it against the dangerous and alarming con- 
sequences of oppressive unconstitutional enactments, 
so, on the other hand, will she view with marked disap. 
probation and serious dissatisfaction, any attempt, by 
open violence, to accomplish its dismemberment, or by 
the promulgation of insidious unfounded political doc- 
trines, to impair its integrity, or to endanger its safety. 
The protecting policy hitherto sustained by the gene- 
ral government, cannot, under existing circumstances, 
be abandoned or relinquished, with the approbation or 
consent of the people of Pennsylvania. Their inter 
ests, their prosperity and, I may add, their comforts, 
are at this time essentially identified with that policy. 
The diversified branches of industry in which our citi- 
zens are engaged; the character of the productions pe- 
culiartoour soil;the state of the foreign markets to 
which we bad heretofore been accustomed to resort 
for the sale and exchange of our staple commodities, 
and the interdicting duties by which the produce of 
our agriculturalists is excluded from those markets, 
leave us no alternative as to the course to be pursued. 
We must either suffer our surplus produce to perish up- 
on our hands, or we roust establish a market, for its 
consumption, at home. We must either submit to the 
humiliating condition of becoming tributary to foreign 
industry, or, by affording encouragement to our own, 
render ourselves independent of foreign imposition and 
exaction. Under llic encouragement and protection 
now afforded, our manufacturing establishments are 
assuming a vigorous and healthful appearance.and give 
reasonable promises of promoting the general prosperi- 
ty of the couf\|ry, and of accomplishing the great end 
and design contemplated by the friends and advocates 
of the protecting system. Happily for ua in Pennsyl- 
vania, we have no constitutional difficulties to embar- 
rass us in reference to this system. Our statesmen who 
have hitherto represented us in the national legislature, 
as well as in that of the state, have uniformly expressed 
their opinions affirmatively, and in terms by no means 
equivocal, that this nation possesses the right, under 
the constitution, to protect its industry, by salutary en- 
actments of its own, against the injurious consequences 
of foreign legislation, and that the acts of congress im- 
posing duties on iroporta are constitutional, and their 
constituents have, as unequivocally, responded to those 
opinions. 

Although extensively engaged in the construction of 
wwks of internal improvement within her own limit9,aBd 
at her own individual expense, Pennsylvania has uni- 
formly, with a magnanimity and a spirit of patriotism 
whtchdoesher honour, advocated and maintained the 
constitutional right of the general government to aid in 
the conatruction of works of internal improvement, of a 
naUonal character, tending to bind and to connect more 
closely together the remote parts of our wideFy extend- 
ed territory? to mijltiply the facilities of communica. 
tion between the different parts of the union; to dimi- 
nish time and distance in the intercourse of its citizens 
with each other; to beget, by means of such intercourse, 
feelings of amity, kindness and friendship, instead of 
those sectional jealousies, local prejudices, and unwind 
and uncharitable prepossessions, which a want of free 
and friendly intercommunication is always sure to pro- 
duce; and generally to increase the comforts, and pro- 
UnUed St^te?^^"*^ *°*^ happiness of the people ofthe 

^mate end of all government, the maxun- must be 
?lfrculiarly true with regard to our own, where the 
whole power IS lodged in the people, and by tiiem del- 
egated to agents, responsible for the manner in which 



the public concerns of the commonwealth are adminia- 
tered, and solemnly pledged to promote, by all the 
means in their power, the welfare and happiness of 
their constituents. We, as such agents, have a duty of 
no ordinary magnitude to perform, and ought to feel^ 
verjr sensibly* the weight of obligation imposed upon 
us, in selecting the measures by which the end of our 
appointment may be most efTt dually attained. Ofthe 
various projects which present themselves, as tendin|^ 
to contribute most essentially to the welfare and happi- 
ness of a people, and which come within the scope of 
legislative action, and require legislative aid, there is 
none which gives more ample promise of success, than 
that of a libera] and enlightened system of education, 
by means of which, the light of knowiedge will bo dif- 
fused throughout the whole (immunity, and imparted 
to every individual susceptible of partaking of its bless- 
ings; to the poor as well as to the rich, so that all may 
be fitted to participate in, snd to fulfil all the duties 
which each one owes to himself» to his God, and his 
country. The constitution of Pennsylvania, impera- 
tively enjoins the establishment of such a system. Pub- 
lic opinion demands it. The state of public morals 
calls fur it; and the security and stability of tbo invalu- 
able privileges which we have inherited fi-om our an- 
cestors, require our immediate attention to it. In bring- 
ing this subject to your notice on the present occanon, 
1 am aware that 1 am repeating that which has been 
the theme of every inaugural address, and of every an- 
nual executive message at the opening of each succes- 
sive session of the legisbiture, since the adoption of the 
constitution. 

I knew, too, that the necessity which has existed^ 
and which has given occasion for the repeated, anxious 
and pressing executive recommendations, in reference 
to this interesting subject, arose from the extreme dif- 
ficulty which presented itself at every attempt, to strike 
out a system adapted to the existing ciroumstances of 
the commonwealth, and which might be calculated to 
accomplish the end contemplated by the framers of ^ 
constitution. But difficult as the task may be, it is not 
insurmountable; and 1 am thoroughly persuaded that 
there is not a single measure of all ttiose which wiU en- 
gage your deliberations in the course of the session, of 
such intrinsic importance to the general prosperity and 
hsppii^ess of the people ofthe comroonwcahb, to the 
cause of public virtue, and of public morals^ to the 
hopesand expectations of the rising genetation, to wboai 
the futrue political destinies ofthe re|Miblic are to be 
committed; or which will add so much to the sum of in- 
dividual and social improvement and comfort, as a gen- 
eral diffusion of the means of moral and inteHeMal 
cultivation among allclaases of our citizens. Norcaa 
there be a measure presented to you, as logislatori,aai 
as the guardians of the integrity and safety of our iii> 
valuable civil institutions, more worthy of a virtooos 
and determined efTurt to dvercfmie every obstaele that 
shall present itself in opt>osition to the aoconplidiiBeBt 
of an achievement so truly laudable. It is not to be 
expected that a system can be devised and natnredt 
which shall exhibit at once, all the qualities of a peiw 
feet whole. Like the improvement of the n^nd itJieU^ 
the building up of a aystem intended to advanee, to en- 
large, and to extend that improvement, must be a pro- 
gressive work. Among the prrncipal ndveraaries ef 
this measure are prejudice, avarice, ignoranoc^ and eih 
ror« the fruits of a successliil conflict with theses and a 
victoiy over them, will be a coascioosBess of haviof 
been instrumental, by furnishing the means of a gcae> 
ral dHTusion of knowledge, in securing the etabilS^ aod 
permanency of our republican institutioos, in addmglo 
the sum of humHn intelligence, and in elevating the 
sentiments and confirming the virtue of the p ffeien t and 
future generstiotts. 

If «*knowledge is power," and I heKeveJlio tntth of 
the maxim is no longer doiibted, it must be oonctfded, 
thJit a weU educated people w'dl always potto»a BMnl 
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md pbysieal energy, ft^f exceeding that to which an ig- 
norant, illiterate people can attain. It is asserted in a 
document recently published af the instance of the 
Pennsylrania Society for the promotion of Public 
Schooli, that "out of four hundred thousand children 
in this State* between the ages of five and fifteen, more 
than two hundred and tidy thousand, capable of receiv- 
ing instruction, were not within a school during the 
last year." And is it not more than probable that, if it 
were possible to ascertain the fsct, ever^ year that has 
elapsed since the adoption of the constitution, would, 
upon examination, have been found to present the same 
deplorable result in a greater or less degree. If so, 
what an incalculable loss has not this commonwealth 
sustained, in the talents that would have been elicited; 
in the ingenuity and skill that would have been impair 
ed to labour and science; and in the moral and intellec- 
lual endowments that would have been eng^Oed and 
matured, had a judicious, well arranged system of uni- 
versal education been early adopted, and rightly en- 
forced, as contemplated and enjoined by the framersof 
the constitution. To you, fellow-citizens, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, possessing, as you necessarily 
inust, an intimate knowledge of the wants, as well as 
the views and wishes of your constituents, in reference 
to this measure, and bringing with you, from every sec- 
tion of the state, a fund of mtelligence which will be 
peculiarly useful in directing you to favorable results, 
is committed the arduous, but 1 trust, not ungrateful 
task, of collecting, digesting, and arranging the details 
of a system of primary or common school education, 
which will shed an additional lustre over the existing 
elevated character of the commonwealth; furnish the 
assurance that a recurrence of the evils complained of 
will be efTcctually guarded against, and that Pennsyl- 
yania will hereafter possess the energy and power, mo- 
ral and physical, emanating from the virtue and intelli- 
gence of her people, enlightened and improved by a 
general diffusion of knowledge among all classes and 
conditions of her citizens, to which she ought long 
since to have entitled herself. 

Among the most effectual safegfuards to the peace, 
the safety, and the happiness of the people, are a well 
organized judiciary, and a prompt, faithful and impar- 
tial administration of the laws. The delays incident to 
the administration of justice in our courts, as at pi esent 
constituted, continue to be the subject of serious com- 
plaint in many parts of the state, and call for a speedy 
and effectual remedy. The constitution imperatively 
requires, that justice shall be administered without 
sale, denial or delay. Under the present orgMoization 
of our courts, this constitutional requirement is not, and 
it is believed cannot be so carried into effect, as to pre- 
vent injurious and vexatious delays. The judiciary is 
justly considered as one of the most important 
branches of ^he government,and is that arm of the 

gDTernment, to which the constitution and laws 
avc very properly confided the protection of the 
life, liberty, reputation, and property of every member 
of the community, against the assaults of violence, op- 
pression, malice and fraud; and it ought to be so con- 
stituted and organized, as to afford prompt and effectu- 
al security and relief, whenever any of the rights, pri- 
Tileges or immunities of the citizen are jeoparded or 
assailed. I1ie system itself has undergone few, and 
those but very slight modifications, since its first org^u- 
ization under the present constitution. Its energies 
liave not been increased in proportion to the increase 
of population, wealth and business, and the corres- 

E ending increase of litigation, occasioned by the dis- 
onesty, immorality and crime, which have grown up 
within the commonwealth during that period. It is be- 
Keved that the pubfic interests require, and that indi- 
vidual interests demand, a thorough radical re-organi- 
xation of the system, such as will bring to the judiciary 
of this growing commonwealth, an additional accession 
of virtue, learning and talent, and impart to it such an 
increatt of eneigy and strength, as will render it entire- 



ly adequate to a prompt and efficient discharge of its 
multifarious ai\d continually increasing duties. 

The several duties especially enjoined upon the ex- 
ecutive, by acts and resolutions passed at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, have, during the recess, been 
promptly attended to and performed. 

The commissioners appointed in pursuance of the 
resolutions of the 23d of March last, to revise the civil 
code, have, there is reason to believe, been actively en- 
gaged in the performance of that duty. The task is 
one of no ordinary magnitude, and to complete it with- 
in the time limited by the resolutions, will require great 
industry and perseverance on the part of those entrust- 
ed with its execution. Much time, too, will be requir- 
ed for deliberate consideration, critical examination, 
and careful comparison and arrangement, to enable the 
revisers to give form and consistence to the work in 
which thsy are engaged, and to bring it to that state 
of perfection which the legislature intended, and the re- 
visers doubtless djcsire it should assume. A report in 
part, as directed by the resolutions, will, it is confident- 
ly expected, be made to the legislature at an early pe- 
riod of its present session. No provision has been 
made by law for compensating the revisers, for any part 
of their labour in the prosecution of the work, and as 
expenses must necessarily be incurred as the work pro- 
gresses, I would recommend as an act of justice to 
those engaged in it, that an appropriation be made of a 
sum sufficient to cover the expenses already incurred, 
and to compensate the revisers for the care and labour 
hitherto bestowed in the performance of their arduous 
duties. 

The four millions of dollars, which the governor was 
authorized to borrow from the bank of Pennsylvania, 
by the act of 13th March last, has been received from 
that institution, in the manner, and upon the terms 
mentioned in the act, and applied, so far as appropria- 
ted, to the several objects to which they were appro-, 
priated by that and subsequent acts. Of the sum thus 
borrowed, one million one hundred and • nine thou- 
sand one hundred and eleven dollars and forty-six 
cents, were early in the month of April last, ap- 
plied to the extinguishment of the balance of ther 
temporary loan, which had been obtained under 
the authority of the act of the 23d of Aprij, 1829, of 
that obtained in virtue of the resolution of the board of 
canal commissioners of the 3d of October, and the loan 
of one million of dollars, authorised by the act of the 
I7th November of the same year. Four hundred and 
«ighty.seven thousand and thirty-four dollars and forly- 
six cents, have been set apart by the commissioners of 
the internal improvement fund, under the provisions of 
the act of 2d April last, for the repayment of the seve- 
ral loans obtained from the banks of this common wealth, 
in virtue of the act of the 7th December last. (Copies 
of the correspondence arising from the negotiation of 
these loans are herewith transmitted.) Two millions 
three hundred and fifty thousand four hundred and 
twenty dollars and fifly-four cents, were applied as di- 
rected by the act of the 27th March last, to canal and 
rail-road purposes, and to aid in defraying the expenses 
incident to the canals and rail road. And the sum or 
fifty-three thousand four hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars and fif^y-four cents, the residue of the said four 
millions ot dollars which remained unappropriated, has 
recently been placed by the bank to the credit of the 
commonwealth, and is now at the disposal of the le- 
gislature. As the fund applicable to the canal and 
rail-road purposes, and to aid in defraying the expenses 
incident to the canal and railroad, wdl be largely ^e- 
ficient, and as the denuindsupon that fund are pressing, 
I would recommend an immediate appropriation of the 
unappropriated balance just romitioned, in aid of that 
fund. 

By the act of the 27th of March last, entitled, "An 
act making further appropriations for canals and roads,"* 
it is made the duty of the board of canal commission* 
ers, *'to cause to much of the contracts already made. 
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opon ihe difTerent linei of the onil ind nil-roacl, ■■ 
coulrl be done, (o be complelcd wilhin the pretent 
yeiT, *Bd directing that Ihey iliould in no way enter iii' 
lo ncv comracU tor Ihe exteniion of *ny line of Cln*l 
nrnilnmi), escept fortheereciion of »d»m »t or ne»r 
Juhnilown, ind the conitructini^ of* cuntl and neres- 
»»ry worki from Ihence lo seeiion number ftfly-ieven 
on ihe Li^nier line, t dlilance of about lliree milri, 
fur Ihe purpcne of introducing; Ihe water into the Ugo- 
nier lint of the western divitinn of Ihe etnal."' In pur- 
suance of the directions of the met just mentioned, the 
board ofoTUl commissinners in ■ spirit of diligence, jn- 
duilry and zeal which doei them much honour, pro- 
ceeded to carry into effect the contricia upon the ser- 
ertl linei of canal and rmil-road, and hive so lar nuc- 
eeeded in completing the lame.thatout of fonr hundred 
and twcnty-tii miles of cinat, (Ilie whole extent that 
hid been eonlnclcd for, or which wa« authorized lo 
be put ui>der eontnct by the act juit recited,} the wa- 
ter bal been already admitted upon the seTcral divitions 
thereirf to an extent embtmcin^ a diatance of four hun- 
dred and aix roilei. The remaining twenty miles are 
proKrewinj rapidly towards completion, and will, it is 
Confidently expected, be ready for navigation in all 
the momh of January next. Thereisressnnto belicTe, 
iherefiirr, that at Ihe opening- of ihi 



ftrmlng' a diit 



m her own 

lal, an extent of inland naTlpitlon, 

tlie ajffrrepite. of four hundred 

ana twency-iix miies, in addition to three hundred and 

two miles of canal already in opemiion belonging |o 

private companies; making ailoRether a diitan 

ilhln (he 



;inK to 



duringf the term of three frtn, after the Unt di^ t4 
Januurv, 1831, al in iniemt of Rtc ^r rent, per an- 
num. Ii will be optional with Ihe le^<l*tBre, thwe~ 
fore, to authoriae a resort to the bank, under the pro- 
visions of the act after Ihe first of JanuBiy neW, or to 
direct a loan to be nrgntjated ekewbere, m meet the 
present exicnciei of the itate, as shall under bH eir. 
etiiristances be deemed most for tbe inlereit and id- 
vantsffe of Ihe commonwealth. 

It may not be impniper here to mention, thai all the 
contracts along ihe (everal lines of the canali and raiV 
road, with the exception ot that for erecting a dam at 
ornesr Johnstown, and ei 
three mllei in length from 

Srth k March last, were '* 
actually were entered into under ibe authority and di. 
rection of oar predecessorai and that the more unplea- 
sant duty of carrying them into efTeet ha* deTofred 
upon us. Hence arisei the necessity for the comtant 
borrowin; and expenditure of thoso larp lurn* bTb 



rich product** aa : 



ney, from time to lime, on our |>aft, in behalf rf ttw 
commonweallh, for the proseculibn of works ofinter^ 
nat improtement. Without stopping, ho weeer, t» in- 
lire into tbe wisdom or policy which dictated the 
rsaure of engaging in a scheme so extensive, tending 
involve the commonwealth luilden'y in a train 3l 
avy pecuniary difficulties and embarraiainents, it is 
IKcient for us to know that the honour and the &ilb 
the state are pledged lo finish thai which has been 
. mmenced; that, in the dilemma ia which we have 
been ptsced, prudence will dicuMe that our msrcli 
should be onward. And the best inlereals of the con- 
ill require a further expenditure of large 
y in connecting and further extending 
nes oflhe canal, and tie entire finishing 
rough which tiiey ! and compleirug of II. e mil rosd, in order thai they ni4y 
idfaciliiy lo inter- be rendered profiisbic lotlie cumpionweakli and usctiil 
lo afford aome as- to its citixens. 
I adianlage to Ihe | On the subject of interns 
ifT, and prepa ing ' has ever been in ftvor of tl 
which had been ' cumstanceg have occasicn 
la and pliiladel- ' dampen the ardor of its « 
, it ii expected, . pertiiiulcd thai a gradual 

'i; uhi h added, ' slate inij;hl have prosecute 
of rail.road now ! enibaiia-sing her finances, 
f lo privs'e com. | would hsve been her true ] 
It of ruil-rosd of on our pari, has been in uiii 
I which his obl'ged us from ^ 
]f I lie several di. niencemcnt of our public works, lo borrow and tO((- 
e railroad wliirli , penil large sums of money, and to incur tbe paymenjf 
Biilhoriiy of Ihe | of a heaty inUrc)^! wiihoui obtaining trom Ibenao ad(- 
I, including dim- i|uate ri'lurn. Althouftb all tbe Wurki, that b^ve been 
Ksary for repairs , ci'niiscled for, have been finiohid or are in a state ra- 
nt to ten millions ' pidly ipprnximaling to compkliou, yet until iboae Vf 
^luatly ; the east shall be so connected with lliote In the weusji 
I com- j to form one eniire connected chain of commuiiicalwq 
ighty. I bet ween Philadelphia and Pittsburg, tbe great 
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three dollarsand 
' to be provided 
ind" of the aeve- 
sleven lliousnnd 
and thirty -three i 



IS ot the east and the weit, wc cAnngt expect to ile< 

— uch advantage from ihem. 
: connecting links necessary to complete aucl) f 



It the s 



offif. 



irty-lhree r!ollsrs 
d balance of the 
. . J -f made available 
iaimedui:ely to supply, io part, Ihe drficii mentioned. 
Should that be done, the sum to be provided to meet 
the existing demands upon the canal and rail-road 
fund, will be four hundred and fifiy-eight thousand four 
hundred am! two dollars. and aeventy-nine cents. 

The Bank of Pennijtvania ii bound, Ijv the provi. 
sionsofilieactof the 13lh March last, to loan lo Ihe 
commonweahb ope million ofdotlarf, annually, for and 



' them useful Io tbe people and profitable to tbe 
state, are the rail road from Columbia in tbe coantjr of 
Lancas'cr, to the city of Pbibdelpbia, about cigfc^-oa^ 
miles in extent, forty miles of which, m alrewlr MleiV 
have been nearly compjeted, (the reniiiai^g for1y-<M^ 
miles have not yet been put under contract)) about nine 
miles of cunal between Middletown and Marietta iDcln- 
ding an aqueduct over the river Swatarai about f^Q 
miles of canal and slack watef navigation fnim ltuiuiag> 
don to Hollidayiburg, in Uunlingdafi counlfi ijpd 4 
Macadamized lumpiie or • uul Kmd,OT^r tbqA%- 
gheny mouinajn, about thiity-aicbt nulea p JmP* 
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the propriety of no amending^ the a^t, as to make the 
report of a majority of tlie appi-aisers valid and final, and 
to regulate the manner in whict. the appeal from the 
oflTer oTthe board of cunal commi^ionerstotbe beandof 
appraisers, is to be taken or made. 

In bringing to your view the state of Xh% finaneea of 
the commonwealth, it is g^tifyingto be enabled to say, 
that they have not at any former period presented a 
more flourishing and prosperous condition -.^-Tbat tbty 
have not only been amply sufficient, during the iscal 
year which has just ended, to defi-ay the current ex- 
penses of government, but have yielded a surplus, tocli 
as has authorised the transfer of considerable suqas in 
an) of the fund for the payment of interest on the mo- 
neys borrowed by the commonwealth, froa time ta 
time, for the purposes of internal improvement. The 
balance in the treasury on the SOth of November last, 
was two hundred and forty-three thousand eight ho*. 
dred and fifty^iz dollars and twenty cenls, of wliich 
sum there was transferred on the same day inte the In- 
ternal improvement fund, the sum of ninety-four thout 
sandfbur hundred and twenty-five dollars and forijF- 
fbur cents; leaving an actual balance in the treasury on 
that day of one htindred and fbrty-nine thouiand fbur 
hundred and thn^y dolKtraand eighty cents. The re- 
ceipts into the treasury for the fiscal year^ ending on 
the 30th of Nnvember last, were six hundred and twenty- 
four thousand four hundred and fourteen dollars and 
eighty-seven cents, showing an excess of revenue for 
the year 1830. over that of 1829, of twenty.ftre Ihou- 
sand three hundred and fifteen dollars and seventy- 
seven cents. 

The premium of two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, paid by the bank of Pennsylvanis, on the loan 
of four millions <ifd<>lUrs, under the proviaionn of the 
act ()f the 13th of March la^t, has so far aided the fund 
theretofore set apart for the payment of the interest on 
loann, as to enable the commissioners of the tintemal 
improvement fund, to discharge the interest which be- 
came due on the first of August Inst, and to leave a ba* 
lance in the handn of the treasurer of that fund, appli- 



The aggrilgate of the cost of conitnieting the sereral 

links Just mentioned, as necee^ry to complete the 

grand chain of communication between the cities of 

Philadelphia and' Pittsburgli, should a rail way over the 

Allegheny mountain be adopted, instead of a Mac- 
adamized turnpike road, is estimated at a sum e]rceed- 

ing two millions and a hal^ and may be safely set down 

at a sum not exceeding three millions of dollars. I have 

oonsidered if my duty to give you this general outline of 

the works, still necessary to be executed, to coo^ilete a 

single line of communication between our great eastern 

and western eHies, Vith the amount of the probsble ex- 

pense which will attend their constniction or execution; 

and I submit to the wisdom of the legislature, whether 

sounc^ policy dpea not require, that the connexion men- 
tioned should be formed with as little delay aapottible, 

and whether the l^eat ii^terests of the commonwealth in 

thia partioeUr. ai« «Dt innately connected with lu 

speedy completiqn. 
On^ of the principal de«g^$ in relation to the con- 

•tructioQ of some of the divioons of canal, too, iiras to 

accommodate thoie regtoni. abounding with a nthr aci t e 

and bituminous coal, and to afford facilities for the con- 

reyance of tboee valuable and now almost iadispeosable 

mineral p^uctioni. tq matket. The caoab hare how. 

etttr, t^oppe4 short i|t pointa inconveoienllv distant 

ftpm the beds or quarries ip which the minerals are de- 
posited, and if permitted to remain in their present 

iiste, will m ither accommodate the interests they were 

imended to pro^iote, oor become profitable to tlie com- 
monwealth. To i^complifh either of these ends^ rea- 

aqnable exiensiona of thoso several divisions will become 

indispensably neces^ary. Surveys have been made of 

projects of internal improvement in the eastern, west- 
ern and m>them sections of the state, most ot which, if 

carried into effe t, would be of advantnge, not only to 

the regions of country thrr>u)(b which they pass, but 

would akld to the general wefltb and prosperity of tlie 

community. The importance of all tl»ese projected 

wprks will, however, fi^m the spirit of f nterprise which 

Ita^ infused itself into the mii^dt of our cUitens lorce 

themselves upon public attentiont from time to time^ as \ cable to the payment of the interest which will become 

the circumstance^ of the oommeowealth aliall be in a due on the same account on the first of February, 1831, 

of one hundred and forty-eight thousand three hundred 
and twenty-four dollars and fwtytwo cents. The ex- 
cess of revenue over fhe expenditures for the months of 
December and Jamiarpr, will authorise a transfer from 
the treasury into the internal improvement fund, of a 
sum in addition to the above mentioned balance, suffi- 
cient to meet the interfst which will become due on 



Condition to meet the f xp^ndtturei oecea^ary for their 
Oomn\enceroent and gradua|l conaplf tlon. 

The report of the board of eanai commisslonera wiM 
hf laid before you shortly, (ind nill exhibit io detail, all 
the facts in^ rtUtion tp the several works, the immedi^ 
ate construction of which is c^e^ed to he of primary 
importance, togeM^ef vri^h an e«|timate of the cost of 
each particular work. Prudence woaKlaeem to dictatei ' loans at the above mentioned date. 



thst until the sev>:ral work* which have jf^t been enu# 
merateclb aa essential to give value to those w4)ich have 
been finished, or are rapidly progressing to comf>letion« 
•hall have been completed^ no other projects of internal 
Improvemettt should be authorized or contracted for. 

The act relative to the appointment of canulcommls- 
alopers, ap^iroved the 6lh of April la^t, and which pro- 
rioes for the appointment of a board of appraisers, to 
whom appeals are to be made by persons dissatisfied 
with the amount of damages offered by the board of 
canal commissioners, has not clothed the board of ap- 
praisers with those powers^ which a proper regaid for the 
riglfts ef individuals, as well as for those of the common- 
wealth, and a desire to do ^stace to botli, would seam 
to require they should posiess. In order to arrive at 
the truth, it becomes n^eemary in most cases, that wit- 
nesses sh«nikl be examined by the apprajaera. There ia 
no tribunal to which' 0^ parties can resort for process 
to compel, the nttendanoe of witnestta befbre the board. 
It would seem, but reasonable, therefore, that the board 
of appraisers should be vested by law, with the power 
to iasue such ptocess fpr the appearance and to enforce 
theettendance of witnesses, as will tend to the accom- 
pMsliment of that object, and also, with authority to ad- 
Aini^er the neeiasary oathaor affirmations to witnesses, 
preparatory to tkeir examination. I would also suggest 



The revenues to be derived under the several acts of 
the last session **for the levy and collection of taxes upon 
proceedings in courts and in the office of register and 
recorder," passed the 6lh duy of April last; the *'act to 
regulate inns and taverns," approved the seventh day 
of April hiSt; and the •* act graduating the duties upon 
wholesale dealers of merchandize, and prescribing the 
mpde of issuing licenses," also approved the seventh of 
April last, will not be paid into the treastiry In sesson 
to be mnde avuilable to aid in discharging the interest of 
the public loans, which will become due on the 1st of 
August next, nor can the amount of revenue to be de- 
rived from those several sources, be ascertained at this 
time, ^o as to form a guide for the f^iture provision to 
be made by the Iegiii)ature for the payment of the in- 
terest on the loans which have been, and hereafter may 
be obtained by the commonwealth. To meet the in- 
terest, then, which will become due on the 1st of Au- 
gust next, it is estimated that the balance in the trea- 
sury on that day, will be one hundred and seven thou- 
sand dollars, arisinfr from the ordinary sources 0f i!e?e- 
nue, and from canal tolla fifty thotisand doHars, making 
together one hundred and flf^y-seven thousand dollars, 
of which sum one hundred thousand dollars may be 
made applicable to the payment of interest; and the re- 
maining fi^-seven thousand dolhirs, should the tolli 
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produced by tiie cinili, ■mount to the aum iniicipkted, 
will with the lliiitl accesiioni of ordinary revenue, be 
Buffioient to meet the current eipensei of fjovernnicnt. 
At no rerenucB will, in the mean time, be derived rrom 
olhenourcei, >pp1ic«ble to thii object, there will be t, 
deficiency in the fund for the payment of intereit on 
loilM on the (int day of Augiut nezi, oftwo hundred 
tbutuind dollar*, to b« provided Tor by the legi^la- 

To luitRin the credit of ihe ■(■te, and to enable it lo 
borrow money from time lo time, upon advanla^ou* 
termi, the establiahmrnt of an adequate fund for the 
prompt and punctual payme.-il of Ihe intereit of ihe 
tiimi borrowed, will be altof'ether indiipennble. In a 
communication made lo the leg'iilature, on the 14th of 
January lait, which will be found upon Ihcir journal i, 
and lo which I would now refer, I endeavored tu direct 
their attention to uich wurcea, from which a revenue 
might be derived at I then thought, might be pro* 
perly and tafety rciarted to for the purpoie of pro- 
viding an intereit fund, entirely adequate to the exist- 
inland increawng nece»ities of the commonwealth. In 
reviewing the teveni] objccti ot Uxation pointed out in 
that mctaage, [ cannot bring my mind to the conclusion, 
that there it oneuf thoae enumerated and recommended, 
(hat would not, under the circumstances in which the 
cgmmonwealth l* placed, he entirely proper, or thai 
ought to elicit froni any quarter, the language of com- 
plaint. A tax on anCliraclle and bituminous coal, re- 
commended in the meusge referred lo, hsi, it ii true, 
been objected lo by Ibote engaged in the traflic which 
that commodity yields, on the ground Ihil the trade in 
the article has not been aufficiently edabliihed, to en- 
able It lo bear the imgioiiiion of a tax, however light. 
— How fir ihit objeclion (and I believe it it the princi- 
pal one that has been urged against the measure,) it 
correct, ihe legitlalure will be enabled lo judge, and to 
itt decision I shall most cheerfully submit. 

Near Uie claie of the last session of Ihe legislature, 
•nd too late for the action of the two house* upon the 
lubject, I received a cummtmicatlon from the honour- 
able Clement Doraey, of Maryland, enclosing a nelilion, 
signed by sundry citizeni of dial Hale, (which I have 
directed to be herewith tranimilted,) having for its ob- 
ject the mablithmcnt uf an inspection of tobacco in the 
city of Philadelphia. As the subject is one intended for 
the encouragement of trade, and promli 
of benefits to the cillzeni uf Philadelphia, and to thoae 
of one of OUT slater slates, I have considered it expedi- 
ent to bring it to the notice uf the legislature in Ibis 
form, and to recommend it to their immediate aCten- 

I received during the recess of the legislature, a reso- 
lution of the board of munigera of the Delaware and 
Hudaon Canal Company, contenting lo the provlsioni of 
the resolution of the senate, and house of representa- 
tives ofUiitcommotiweallh, paiiedthe 23d of March 
las', relative lo the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 

Com mimical ion « have also been received from the 
governors of the state* of Louisiana and Connecticut, 
enclosing rotolutions of the legislatures of their respec- 
tive aUtes, expressive of their opinioni that the tariff 
Uwi ofthc United SMtes are constiluliooal. 

A communicalion has alan been received from Ihe ex- 
ecutive of Connecticut, Iransmiiting a resolution oflhe 
general assembly of that slate, declaring lis non-concur- 
rcnce with the genera! assembly of ihe ilate of Missouri, 
in its proposed amendments of Ihe constitution of ihe 
Uuited gitlBi, to provide a uniform mode of electing 
the President and Vice President of Ihe United Stales, 
without the intervention of electoral copiet of which 
will be bid before you. 

In closing thi* communicalion. It only remains for me 
to aiiure the legislature of my earnest desire that, in 
their deliberations, they may be guided by that wisdom 
Cton on high, which i« profiuhle to direct lo auch re- 
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salts aa will tend moat efTeetuall; to pronwtc the pubCe 
good) and uf the cordial concurrence, on my part, ii 
every constitutional meiaure, which shall be sanctioned 
by them during the teiaian, having for it* object tb* 
general welfare. GEO. WOLf . 

Harritbarg, Daxmbtr 8, IMO. 
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On the 31it ki tbe moraini^ Bvoaieter mt 29, 9i the 
iiigbetl. 

On the S9Ui in the mominp. Barometer at 29, 30, the 
lowett Range in the month 00,64. 

Difference between the morningi and noons from 5 
to li^ 

The wind waa 31 daya eaat of the Meridian, 5 days 
wcat of it and i daya north., 

There waa fitoat on the 19th and on the 26th the topa 
of the mountains were covered with snow, the first visi- 
ble this fall near Harrisbui^h. ^ 

There waa rain on the 1st, 3, 8, 9, 12, 14, 21, 22, 23, 
94, 25, 29, 30. The heaviest raina were on the 3d, 12, 
32, S3, 24^ 25, 29, particukrly on the 25tb, this in the 
evening, was mixed with snow. 

This month was 9^ colder than last October, 6^^ war- 
mer than November, 1829. 

The month generally wet, and moderately warm. 



[From the States Advocate.] 
^THE 8U9(iUEHANNA AND SCHUYLKILL, 
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3. TkU imprwfemeni vomUd be ofgrtai tdiliiy to the 
tomfmmiij^^io Phikuk^hia^and to theproprUtora, 

If uaeful to either, it will be useful to all. For, if 
greatly, or generally beneficial, it must be greatly used. 
If much used the stock will be profitable, — and as it 
leada to the Schuylkill Navigation, which is to Philadel- 
phia, it muat be highly beneficial to thia city. It is, 
therefore, for this povitioo, only necessary to show, that 
the amount of producta would be very great, which 
would be transported by the CeniraiBaii Way. 

That the trade of the Susquehanna is not only great, 
but immemtf b too obvious and notorioua to need much 
evidence to estsblish it. Such notices, however, 
of its amount as happen to be at hand, are given aa in- 
tereatin|[ information i and shiil oflTer some reaaons for 
the opinion that, much of the commerce would follow 
the rail road to Pottsville, and that the other passages 
from this river are insufiicent. 

In ISir, when probably the river trade was not half 
tta preaent value, *'in the Ist imhe dayt of April, (says 
Nilea* register, vol. zii p. 159,) #100,000 worth of 
property waa sent to market on the Susquehanna from 
the village of Oawego, in the SUte of iV. York." 

In the aame vol. p. 320, is this statement, "the trans- 
port of produce on this noble i iver is vastly increased 
every year. From the 29th of March laat, when the 
boat navigation commenced, to the 26th June, ult. 
there paued into the canal that runa through the town 
of York Haven 261 boaUt whose cargoes in part consis- 
ted of 94, 000 bush, wheat, some rye, com, buckwheat, 
ofttat^flax-aeed & clover-seed, 8320 bbl. flour, 474 whis- 
key with some pork, butter, iron, leather, &c. making 
en aggregate value of $340,000, which is supposed to 
be onhf iwout ontfifik of the value of ike produce thai 
wtujwateddown the beaofihe river in the tame time*" 

Five times that amount are #1,700,000, during one 
npring freshet, 13 yeara since. 

In the year 1822, "we are informed,'' says Mr. 
Kilea, "that in addition to &gkt mittione feet of lumber 
reoetved through thia noble stream, 40,000 bla. of flour, 
Mid fiOOiOOO gala, whiakey, have been brought to the 
Baltimore n^rket thia aeaaon, beaidea the pork, in 
large quantities, butter, apple brandy, &c not enumera- 
ted, aome of it from the state of N. York, near the ca- 
nal, where the head watera of the Suaquehanna riae." 
<itf.«o^30,p. 366.) 

In the** Second Report of the Canal Commissioners" 
of this state, laid before the Legiakture in February 

1827, by the Govemer the following atatementa are 
mnde by Judge Scott, whose acouracy and intelligence 
iie#d no comment 



"One of the most striking featurea, delineated open 
the map of Pennsylvania, is the Susquehanna river and 
its great branches. Entering Pennsylvania from the 
north, it passes nearly tlirough its centre, and 
with its tributaries drains nearly one half of the territo- 
ry of the commonwealth. This portion of Pennsylva- 
nia is not surpassed by any other tract of country of 
equal extent, in the Union, fur the productiveneas of 
the soil, and for the variety, value, and extent of ita 
minerals. It contains also, at least one-third of the 
whole population of the State." 

'*A large tract of country beyond our northern boun- 
dary, within the limita of the state of New York rich in 
its vegetable and mineral productions, and embracing a 
populition of nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
ia also drained by the Susquehannah and ita northern 
tributaries." 

"To the territory drained by this noble river within 
the states of Pennsylvania and N. York, containing 
above twenty thousand square miles, and a population of 
more than half a million, nature has pointed ont the val- 
ley of the Susquehannah as the great highway to mar- 
ket." (p. 62.) 

"The whole amount of property which deeeended 
the Susquehanna hsl year wa$ eatimaied at four millione 
and a half." 

"The tonnage required,for the transportation of those 
articles which could not be floated in rafts, must have 
amounted to more than one hundred thoutand ton$.--~ 
Fifteen hundred arka arrived at Port Deposit^ and it ia 
known that there were many, and it b fair to presume 
that, at least Ave hundred, found a market for their 
lading at the towns and villages along the river aboye 
that place." (Id. p: 63—4.) 

"Of the two thouaand arks, which descended the 
Susquehannah last year, at least fifteen hundred must, 
have received their lading above Harriaburgh. The 
lumber which annually descends the river is estimated 
at one hundred and aeventy five milliona effect." (Id.~ 
p. 65.) 

The highly respectable meeting at Philadelphia in 
February 1829, reported the result of their inquiries on 
this subject as follows:-^ 

"We shall now proceed to show the amount of trade 
which will probubly be attracted to these roads, and 
the revenue that will arise from it. 

*«The descending trade of the West Branch in 1826, 
was fiiirly estimated at 29,907 tons, chiefly agricultural 
product^ 12,000 tona of which were collected within 
twenty miles of the Sunbury baain. The trade of 
Penn's creek may be eatimated at 8,000 tona, making 
together 37,907 tona, nearly all agricultural products ot 
the West Branch and Penn'a creek, entering the Sun- 
bury baain. This estimate is independent of the trade 
in iron and bituminoua coal of the Weat Branch and ita 
tributariea. The bituminoua coal of Clearfield and Ly- 
coming, recently uncovered, as well aa the coal and 
iron mines of the Shamokin Valley, will afford addition- 
al subjects for transportation on the raH way. In addi- 
tion to thia, the rail rosd company are entitled to hold 
coal lands,and carry on the coal trade; a large amount of 
trade will alao be received for the transportation of coal 
from the mines surrounding the eastern portion of the 
line." 

"The probable tonnage and revenue of the rail roada 
may be atated aa follows: — 
95,000 tons of produce and mercbandixe at 
1 per cent, per ton, per mile (or 45 
miles, is #42/50 

150,000 tons coal,average dis tance 15 milea 

at same rate, 22;500 

30,000 tona iron &c. average diatance 25 

miles, 7,500 

Tolls on lumber &c &c. 10,000 



#82,750 
Being nearly 15 per cent on the capital. Allow but 
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half this estimate to be r^ altzed for the fin^ ten years. 
And the Stockholders will be sufficiently remunerated." 
If, at fir»l view, this estimate, •rrsiher half of it, ap- 
|>eairstoo high, let it huve amoment'Kconsi.ieraiion.-^ 
Is the qtiantity of coal at 75,C00 tons, too great tor both 
bituminous and anthracite f The coal (ield« ot Mabonny 
Und Siiamnkin, situated mid way, extend about 15 miles 
in the track of the rail way, and their contents will be 
carried both to the Susquebannah and to the Schuylkill 
navigatiOM. Consider what was the coal trade at llaoch 
Chunk, or at Potts- ille, a few years since— what is it 



o|>en mart efiecluaily tke chas&ei «f tW liMcr tt> B«iti. 
more{— the object of these counties now, is to •pen 4 
r^lttaif, for the produce of both the N. and W. Bnmch- 
es, exclusively to Philadelphia. 

Their lan^^age is as follows: — 

''A single glance at the map of Pennsylrania m aafr 
ficient to conTince the »oat i»MbeJieTin|^, and m ittore. 
thorougi) examination of the vast tract of oountry w«te»-' 
ed by this river and Its bnaochea, will atrike the nflMt« 
ing mind with aatonittHilent, that our atat* has not ^ 
cvlied into notion those great agrtciiltu«Bl» mcnufiicUtf- 



now'-what will it be 2 years hence ^ I'huse *H:reation8 1 ing and cooimerc'al advantages, which its impravcment 



of a day" are fair examples; and similar causes produce 
•tmiUr t (fects. 

The bituminous coal of the West Branch will bear 
trai>aport«tiun by thia route, and give a new impulse 
tj ihe iron works on the route, to the manufactories 
of Philadelphia, and of the C and S. of the stste. — 
The inferior Virginia ct al, will be rejected, and the 
whole proceeds of this f;reut reciprocal trade will be 
distributed among our own citizens. (1) 

In the coal fields of LycorDing and Northumberland, 
when these trea^ures of our state are uncovered why 
•houtd not half a dozen town^ start from the earth, as 
weH as on the Lehigh and Schulkili^ Why,Bliould not 
productive, we may say, creative industry, there also, 
•ccanulate minerals fur transportation to murket,and re- 
turn upon the rail way and canals with the goods re- 
«eiTed in exchang-e? Does any one doubt that the 
mines of the t/Ohi^h and Schtiylkill are of great utility 
to the public and to Philadelphia? Why then should 
aimtlar effects be denied to the mines of Northumber- 
land and Lycoming tvith a commerce augmented by the 
iron and timber and vast vegetable productions of half 
a mdlion of inhabitants, and with the returntnfif loads of 
merchandize? Will not thus, a great interal trade 
apring into extsttnce in iron and coal,— the foundation 
even of the stupendous po^ er and wealth of Great liri- 
taiin? Life ami atttvity, a diveritified intercourae,and an 
immen^-e commerce from mines and mantifactories will 



would inevitably produce. That the advam^l^ttoMt 
be well overrated is evident, if we tfrill but takfe ttie 
trouble to trace on the map« the soUrcea of the Suaque* 
hannah, and its nnmerous branchea, and examine Snto 
the nature and resources of the countiy whicb tbcy 
water, in all their various windings. 

**This territory (that drained by the Susquebannah 
proper) maybe emphatically called the heart ni Penn- 
sylvania. It furnishes a greater supply of grain than 
all the rest of the stale together, it furnishes be^ide^ 
four fifilis of all the lumber which fiiida ita way to the 
Baltimore Afurkett and much of that sent to Philadel- 
phia. Its ores are abundant, and already manufiicturea 
mure iron ihain any other district in the state, and the 
quantity can be increased to any amount. Ita moun- 
tains abound in stone-coal of the heat quality; this arti- 
cle is found on the Juniata, on the west branch, and the 
county of Luzerne ainne, could, were the Susquehan- 
na made easy of navigation, furnish a suffieient mip- 
ply far all the citiea and towns in the Atlantic sea 
hoard. Bradford c#unty has extensive minea of bi'tl- 
minoua coal, and 8uK|uebamMh ban her salt apringa. 
In sliort, the more we examine Into the nature and ex- 
tent of our resouroea, the more we are astonisbed at 
our supineness and neglect. 

**lhe counties of Steuben, Tioga, Otsego, Brovn, 
and part of Delaware in the state df New Tdrk,are also 
dependent upon thia river, for an outlet for the produce 



ariae throughout the counties of Clearfield and Centre, ! of their labor, and are anxious for ita improvement. 



Lycoming and Union, Northumberland and Luzerne, 
and the country eastward and anmnd thrm; and at eve- 
ry new ••Rochester" or •*Pott8viUe," will be created the 
most advantageous marketa for the labourer, the arti- 
zan and the agriculturalist Yes, the coal and the iron 
of our state^aa was long since predicted by '•The Empo- 
rium of the Sciences" are destined to be her weahh and 
powert-^and the day ia not far distant, when these 
minerals shall gather nround them tens of thousanda of 
pmductiire laborers. The treasures of nature, the in- 
ventiona and facilities of actence, ahall reward her libe- 
ral and nnlightenad «nterpHze, and elevate and ag- 
mndiie Pennsylvania aa ••the key atone of tbe arch" of 
mtemal impravemetits." 

'in confirmation of these views, and ofthe opinio na of 
that respectable meeting at Philadelphia, we offer ano- 
ther citation, even at the haaard of tediousness. It is 
tbe deliberate declaration of a well informed meeting 
at Wilfteabarre, Nov. 4, 1622, exhibitmg in a just and 
atrong light the vsst amount and value of the Susque- 
bannah trade. The object of Luzerne iXhtf was to 

(1) Much bituminous coal would be sold on the 
miKf between Simbury and PMladelpbiat but it wt>uld 
pay at Philadelphia, for transportation the whole route. 
Thus, to Sunbnry there is a dear ark navifation 70 
miles from rtie coal range of Lyodmtnf . 
Then, coalmt the river bank, 75 cents per ton 

for 60 1. 1 ark load #4S»00 

3 cr 4, aay 4 men 3 days each at $1 12,00 

Loss en sale of tbe at4L 30,00 

Transhipment to rail niad 10 cts. 6,00 

Bait road 45 miles at 3 cents per mile 81^00 

Befauylkill navigation 2 cts. per ton per mile 120,00 



nor OD T^Ms w f^fTS tfki per Hn. 
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The country enbraced by tbe 8i aqnHianna and 
ita waters, contains about 22,000 sq milea. <ir about 
fourteen millions of acres, producing, or capable of 
producin|f, all the materiab for the manufacture of 
iron, ateel, cutlery, ghisa, stone warci f oitery, qneena- 
ware, cabinet ware. Cloths of wool, hemp and Anx, tn 
all then* variety, cordage, apirlta, malt ttqaora* msliotty 
every article which la n e c es sary for the cnmlbrt and 
convenience of man. The whole of tbia coontty ia 
well calculated for the grcwing df grain nnd pitUe ^ 
all kinds, conunon to temperate latitudes^ ralaiott Of 
cattle, sheep, swine, pouhrvt and nenseounntly of beel^ 
pnrk, cheese, featbcrai and ia well atocjt^ more pai*. 
tieuhirly along the northern aidedf liic ataHe^ fnr about 
aixty er aeventy miles in widdi, with timber ofthe beAt 
quality for boards^ acantling, maafn and apnm Ibr ear 
shipping, and knhber of every daacription for btlll- 
Ing." 

••To tbe merchant then, (said Ibat meeting) lipen to 
us tbe navigation of tbe Susquebannah, (dpM to M^ 
tve aay a paasage by tbe eemirmi raUwmfft iaalaad nf the 
navigation to Baltimore,) and we wHt tbrotr into vuMr 
bands the products of our mine*, oor iovtstn and oar 
soil, propeny to tbe amonnt of froii IkneU fimt nitf- 
Ufm» •fdoUan^ onnvtaMj/. Tbia property y^u can torn 
(C your own profit, aa arell ai oofa, nhd» m cctiim«» 
will receive aisob eommoditieaaa fcrittanst^ywurcMidltitti 
and our wanta.^Tbe Mnafl^ miWfo aicfmata^-Nthe 
rei^ muteo^tiie ^eef |M<y«Wt^--4b« time 
tit uua ip irfibii I T va vo xnwnn JBatra^x. 

'•To the manufiusturer, (aaid they) opi^ thdsatik^ 
tion of tbe rivei^ [open a paaaage we aay, b|r tbd cmlnl 
nUkoai/, matead Cf th« navigation to BaHianivt») ind 
you obtain at a cheap rate^ the nm mnteriblr Ar. ciny- 
mg on your Tarioiia (OCCupattiniM to Iheg r ai tea it aiann- 
tage . Shall we remain tributary to Bwam nod 8tlP«dcn 
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for iron and steel, when our mountains are filled with 
the richest of ore? Shall we be dependent upon Eu- 
rope and Asia for the clothes we wear, when we can 
famish you with the wool, the flsx, the hemp, the wa- 
ter power, and *ll the materials for carrying on your 
business with profit to yourselyes, to us, and with ad- 
vantage to your country." 

•♦To the farmer, (said they)^haU our agricultural in- 
dustrj remain unrewarded and circumscribed? Shall 
miHions ef acres of the first land, covered with timber 
of the belt quaKty, and containing within its bosom, 
mines of iron, copper, lead, coal, marble in abundance, 
continue a mere solitary wilderness, and an eihausting 
iDCumbraiiee to the proprietors^" 

No! Forbid it common sense and common utility! 
A little reflection then, and a reasonable estimate, 
ViU give lati^actory assurance that, the calculations of 
the meetings in Philadelphia, and elsewhere in 1829, 
were not extravagant in estimating the tolls of the rail- 
way at $83,000 per annum. But sixty one thousand 
dollars would be ten per cent, per annum, upon Mr. 
Robinson's liberal estimate for all expenses, of both 
roads. The foreign commerce of Great Britain, great 
as it is, bears but a little proportion to her prodigious 
internal commerce- This is the mystery of her vast re- 
sour6e8i and iron and coal are the formation of her na- 
tional grandeur. — But for these her 800 millions ster- 
ling of debt, and enormous taxes would long since have 
crushed her. Amicus Vsritatis. 



COAL FORMATION. 

In our last number we gave an extract from the Mi- 
ner^ Journal containing a new theory of Coal formation, 
by Dr. Powell, of Kentucky. [See Reg. Vol. VI. page 
346.] As we do not profess to know much of the sci- 
ence of world making, we were then, as now, unpre- 
pared to give an opinion respecting the *Doctor|s new 
system; To our uninformed mind, however, it cer- 
tainly appears to be a very ingenious one, and will 
doubtless tend to elicit enquiry and promote the sci- 
ence of Geology. 

Dr. Powel has taken the proper course for obtaining 
correct information by visiting all the Coal formations 
in the State, thereby enabling him to make comparison, 
and to judge how far bis theory may be generally ap- 
plicable to them. * 

In the course of his lecture, at this place, he remark- 
ed that he had no where beheld so large a mass of coal 
concentrated as at the Mauch Chunk mines, or had met 
with so favourable an oppwtunity for testing his theory $ 
for in no other place had he seen a coal bed laid open 
to so fidr an inspection of its internal structure. 

Tt^e great thickness and general structure of this 
coal bed, be said, was perfectly reconcilable with his 
theory-^that as it was u>und upon a point or nucleus 
jutting up from the bottom of tlie lake or coal basin, 
crystidlization would, in accordance with the laws of 
christallography, first commence upon this point, and 
would continue to deposit much faster than m the less 
elevated parts of the basin. 

From the facts presented in this deposit, there ap- 
pear* to be some objection to the Doctor's Theory.— 
If thia bed of coal has been formed in the short time of 
litrte months, , through the process of crystallization 
over ibis nucleus or saddle of slate rock, it would na- 
turally follow that each hunina of slate and coal as they 
oecur, would conform to the shape of the saddle, ex- 
tending in unbroken layers frtmi base to base over its 
apex— biit this is not the case, aa numerous strata have 
been found to terminate abruptly upon the sides of the 
Mddle or nucleus, aa if they Had been suddenly broken 
oflT by its uprisii^. Another objection to this neir 
theory appears to us to present itaelf, in the deposit of 
this nucleus or saddle, which is a carbonaceous slate, 
filled with vegetable impressions. Thia bed of slate 



found beautiful and numerous impressions of the fern 
and other vegetable remains; at another place it hai 
been perforated with an augur to the depth of about 30 
feet, and still in the same bed of slate. Upon Dr. Pow- 
els theorv we cannot account for the elcNuttsd position 
of this slate bed, forming a nucleus or resting point 
near the centre of a coal basin, for a 60 feet bed of coal* 
Its elevation cannot certainly be reconciled by the laws 
of gravitation, which Doctor Powell says governs the 
deposition of this rock. The immense number of ve- 
getable impressions with which it abounds would ar^e , 
much against the theory of its having been deposited 
in the short space of 60 or 90 days. From what source 
could such a mass of vegetable matter have been derlv* 
ed in the short time of two months, say April and May, 
(which must have been the months in which the depo* 
sit took place) to form a bed of slate 20 or 30 feet thick 
or more, or even to enter so largely into the composi- 
tion of such a bed as it appears to have done at the 
Mauch Chunk Coal Mines. In opening one of the 
Mauch Chunk Coal beds, at Room Run, an insulated 
sand stone rock of several tons weight, presented itself 
completelv immersed in the bed of coal— on one aide 
of this rock is found a thin stratum of carbonaceous slate 
without impressions — the othersides are free from alate» 
Sc the whole appears to be surrounded & in contact with 
the coal, the fracture of which, so far as we could judge* 
conformed-to the shape of the rock — We know not how 
to account for this singular interpolation, and we can* 
not in this case bring Dr. Powell's theory to our aid. 
The best speculation which we can make upon the sin- 
gular position of this rock would be, perhaps, to admit 
that coal is the product of vej^etable matter, and form- 
ed by its decomposition; that while it was yet in a soft 
state, this fragment of an over-hanging clift of sandstone 
rock has been broken off and deposited, and that the 
carbonaceous mass has since by some unknown chemir 
cal agency become hardened around it, and converted 
into mineral coal. But this is merel} speculation. 

Doctor f*owel further remarked in his lecture that the 
thin trata of slate which are more or less interapened 
with the coal in every bed, were produced by occauofi- 
al showers of rain through the vernal and summer 
months, disturbing the waters of the coal lake— that 
when coal had commenced depositing, any disturbanee 
of this kind was sufficient to cause a temporary suspen- 
sion of its crystallization, and to cause a depoait of date 
to suceeed it. 

This is a truly ingenious mode of filling up the intep- 
stices of our coal beds with useless rubbish i end had 
coal speculators been as numerous, and coal land spec* 
ulation ran as high in days of yore, when these beds 
were being formed, as at the present time» many a len|^ 
prayer would have been offered up for a long and dry 
summer. There is something very romance in the 
idea of strolling upon the banks of one of theae mine- 
ral lakes, noting the progress of various cryalallisatiene 
as they succeed each other in their formation and de- 
position, dependant upon a clear and cloudy akyi u be t 
if we are to adopt this theory, in what manner should 
we r^oncile the effects produced by our June and Au- 
gust freshes? 

For such occurrences we night reasonably ezpeet 
to find in every coal bed at least one or two very tnick 
strata of slate, if not of sandstone, produced by deluvi- 
an brought in by the slraams; but no such strata have 
yet been discovered. We night note, however, in 
one instance only, a deposit of slate of an unnsoal 
depth produced perhaps by one of the frcaheti above 
alluded te, and this occurs in the Beaver Meadow mines. 
For illustration, we will present thsse mines as far as 
explored In the following order. 

1st. Coal, said to be 30 feet thick, interspersed with 

thin slate the result of vernal showers and heavy dews. 

2d. Six feet hard slate, with but few impressions— 



has been cut across in one place to the depth of nx ... . ^ , 

feet At all the depths through this cutting have been the result undoubtedly of a June or August freshet 

Vol. VI. 50. ' 
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3(1. Twenty feet coal nearly pure — fotmation attend- 
ed with no showers and but very lij^ht dews. 

4tb. Thin slate filled with vegetable impressions and 
corerrd with diluvian — and lake all full. 



THE CROSS-CUT FROM THE PENNSYLVA- 
IVIA TO THE OHIO CANAL. 

We are gratified to perceive that our remarks upon 
this subject, and the extracts which we made from the 
MassiUon Gazette, Cleaveland Herald, and Rochester 
Daily Advertiser, have attracted considerable attention 
in Philadelphia. Several of the papers in that city have 
noticed this matter, and appear disposed to give the 
subject due consideration. 

In our paper of the 12th instant, we stated that the 
completion of the Welland Canal had greatly simpli- 
fied the consideration of this question, and made ft as 
plain as a mathematical demonstration, that if Philadel- 
phia wished to secure any portion of the trade of the 
Ohio Canal, she roust seize it before it is afloat on Lake 
Erie. The following is our reasoning: — Transportation 
on the Pennsylvania Canal, from the Lake or Allegheny 
River to Philadelphia, must be considerably higher than 
for the same distance on the New York Canal, because 
water is less abundant and the lockage greater. — Again, 
transportation from Cleaveland to Syracuse, by the way 
of the New York Canal, » 25 cents per hundred weight 
(later accounts say 30 cenu) higher than by the way of 
the Welland Canal and Oswego. SureW, then, the dif- 
fiirence between charges by the way of the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal and the WeUand Canal will be still ipeater. 
If, then, produce is once afloat upon Lake Erie, is it 
reasonable to suppose that it will be landed at Erie, to 
be transported by the mott expensive, rather than at 
Buffalo, to go by the ku expensive route, or than at 
Oswego, by the ka$t expensive route, the Wellaad Ca- 
nal? 

The letter of Mr. Kelly, in our paper to day, will 
give to our readers some idea of the importance of the 
trade of this great artificial river of the interior of Ohio. 
In this letter, dated Ckaveknd, Sept, 20ih^ 1830, he says: 

^ About 100,000 bushels of wheat, and 23,000 bar- 
rels of flour, have aiready arrived here. A large amount 
is now lying in the warehouses, at different places on 
the canal, waiting for boats to transport it. Whiskey, 
pork, oil, ashes, butter, cheese, lard, and eoal» also 
form considerable articles of transportation from the 
interior.'' 

Again, he says, — ^^It is probable that the whole 
Amount of wheat transported on our canal this year will 
reaeh nearly 200,000 bushels; flour 25 or 30,000 bar- 
relsi transported westward, about 25,000 barrels of salt, 
and 1500 tons of merchandise.*' 

Surely to secure this amount of trade is worthy of an 
effort* When, however, we recollect that this is a 
statement of the trade when this canal Is only half fin- 
ishedt what may we not expect when the whole route is 
^completed.— Mr. Kelly ssys that the canal will be ex- 
tended to Columbus and Circleville in June next, and 
to the Ohio river in one year aAer. The whole extent 
of this ^analjMusea through the very finest parts ef the 
State of Ohio — through a country equal to any of the 
same extent in the world. The census now taking will 
show a very great increase of the population of every 
ycoun^ Ihrough which this canal passes. 

So great is the &cility of transportation from the in- 
terior of Ohio to the SUte of New York, that wheat 
now commands a higher price at Massillon, one hun- 
dred milea west of Pittsburgh, than at the salt*works, 
ifiAyxr sixty milts east of it 

In our last paper we gave some hasty remarks, in- 
tended to show the immense amount of trade which is 
destined to float along the canal which is being rapidly 
^zeti^ited through the sUte of Ohio. We afso endea- 
irpMred tp f()0W; that if it wasdeyired to divert this trade 



through Pennsylvania to Philadelphia, we most seise 
it before it is embarked on Lake Erie. The openings 
of the Welland canal has so greatly increased the m^ 
cility and decreased the expense of transportation from 
Lake Erie to New York, that it would be folly to at* 
tempt to compete with that city for any poKion of tndo 
which has once been shipped on that lake. 

At the very opening of the Canadian canal» the tiunt* 
portation of one hundred weight of goods from Cleave- 
land, through that canal and by Oswego, to the N. York 
canal at Syracuse, coat twenty-five cents less than by the 
way of Buffalo to the same point. Since that time the 
difference has been increased to tliirty cents, and will 
no doul)t be still fiirther increased. Montreal may be n 
competitor with New York for the trade of the upper 
lakes — Philadelphia never can be. 

The enterprise and ambition of the New Yorkers are 
not satisfied with securing the whole trade of the upper 
lakes: their funds have been libemlly advanced to the 
state of Ohio, and by their means a canal, exceeding 
400 miles in length, is rapidly advancinr to completioo. 
This canal passes within eighty miles of Pittsbitfgh in a 
straight line, and, if its present tendency is not ooon- 
teracted, will divert from Pennsylvania to New York 
many of our neighbors and best customers. 

The plain questions for the consideration of our le* 
gislature are these: Will you, by listl^s inactivity, per> 
mit the designs of the New Yorkera to be carried mte 
complete effect, or will you, by a wise and liberal po» 
licy, foil all their schemes, and convert the money len« 
ders of Wall street into reluctant benefiictors of Penn* 
sylvania? — Will you permit the labors and expenditures 
of our rivals to work us serious injury, or will you, by 
a well directed effort, turn all those labors and expen- 
ditures to our own advantage? — Recollect that the great 
artificial river which passes through the state of Ohio^ 
bears about the same relation Pittaburgh, that the Sus- 
quehanna river does to Philadelphia. From Pittsbutgh 
to Bolivar, or Massillon, b just aoout as far as from Phi- 
ladelphia to Middletown, on the Susquebannah. Re* 
collect, alao, that this great artifidal river waters a 
country exceeding in extent, and fsr exceeding in gene 
ral fertility, the country watered by the Susquehanna, 
Heretofore Pennsylvania has enjoyed a great portion of 
the trade of this extensive and thriving country, and 
will continue to enjoy it unless our rulers view the ac-t 
tlve exertions of the New Yorkers with indifference. 

Suppose that our legisUiture and the citizens of Pbi" 
ladelphia had stood by, and permitted the enterprise 
and energy of the Baltimoreans to divert the trade of 
the Susquehanna country to their city, what would 
have been thought and said of them? Surely the trade 
of the whole interior of Ohio is, or soon will be, as im- 
portant as that of the river Susquehanna. Will our le- 
gislature and citizens evince less enterprise and public 
spirit, than the citizens of New York and Baltimore? 
The former, by their money, are laboring to extend 
their business, in the rear of Pennsylvania, to the Ohio 
river, thus cutting off* from Pennsylvania a great por- 
tion of trade which nature seems to have allotted to 
her. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, if permitted to be 
completed without any counteracting efforts in Balti- 
timore, would have operated upon that city precisely as 
the Qhio canal is intended to affect Philadelphia. The 
Baltimoreans, however, possessed too much enterprisei 
and public spirit, and aound judgment, to stand idle 
spectators of the activity of their neighbors. They de- 
termined, by the construction of a railroad, to secure at 
least the trade which they already enjoyed, if not great- 
ly to increase it« Let Pennsylvania, then, benefit by 
the example of her competitors. It is in her power to 
do so, and if she does not, she will have ample leisure 
to repent her inactivity. 

Two routes for an intersecting canal between those of 
Ohio and Pennsylrania have been propose4— -one by tb« 
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way of the B\f^ Beaver and Mahoning: to the Porlage 
Summit at Akron; the other, by the way of the Little 
Beaver and the Saody, to the Ohio canal at Bolivar, in 
Tutcarawat count V. The former would be in length 
mbont 150 mileat the latter is b^ actual measurement 120 
miles.— We mean not to decide which should be pre- 
ferred. The southern route is the shortest, but is per- 
haps less abundantly supplied with water. The north- 
ern route passes a greater distance through the State of 
Pennsylvania; the other enters farther into the interior 
of Ohio.— Suppose, however, the decision made, and 
one of the croiis-cut canals completed, what advantagai 
will it offer in the competition with New York for the 
trade of Ohio' In the discussion of this question, the 
cheapness, safety, distance, and the duration of time in 
each year which the navigation may bo open, are the 
ruling considerations. 

As to the first, eheapnesi, we have not the means of 
deciding whether transportation bv the Welland canal 
and Oswego to New York, or by the cross-cut and the 
Pennsylvania canal to Philadelphia, will be lower. 
While, however, we candidly acknowledge that there 
are tome doubts in this question, we may add that .these 
▼ery doubts prove, most conclusively, that if Philadel- 
phia hopes to secure any portion of the Ohio canal , 
tradoi she must do it by this cross-cut; because if we 
'^uinot secure it before it is afioat on Lake Erie, any at- 
tempt to seize it afterwards would be ridiculoiu. From 
Akron or Bofivar to Philadelphia is very little farther 
than from Rrie to the same city. If, then, we cannot 
take produce from Akron or Bolivar, by the way of 
Pittsburgh, to Philadelphia, cheaper than by the Wel- 
land canal to New York, surely we cannot take it 
from Akron to Cleaveland, ship it to Erie, and then 
again send it on board a canal boat to Philadelphia, as 
cheap at it can be sent by the Welland canal to New 
York. This is as plain, to our minds, as that two and 
one are more than two. 

As to the next requisite, tafety, the advantage is in 
fiivor of the route by the cross-cut and Pennsylvania ca- 
nal, this being all by a canal, the other being partly by 
a very dangerous lake navigation, whether it terminates 
at Erie, Buffalo, or Oswego. Here jve may add that 
the cheapest route from Cleaveland, that to Oswego, is 
the most dangerous^ being exposed to a double lake 
Toyage. 

Aaio dUtanee^ inspection of a map will satisfy every 
person that the whole of the Ohio canal, which is now 
finwhedf b nearer to Philadelphia, than from Buffalo, 
by the way of Albany, to New York, so that, exclusive 
of the lake navigation from Cleaveland to Buffalo, pro- 
duce at any point on the Ohio canal is nearer to Phila- 
delphia than to New York. 

As to the duration of navigation, it will be at least 
dfie hundred days in the year in favor of the cross-cut. 



Since the publication of our last paper, we have laid 
our hands upon the Reports of the Pennsylvania Canal 
Commissioners for 1830, and Major Douglas' Report 
upon the Little Beaver and Sandy route to the Ohio 
Canal, from which we obtain the following results: — 

Miia. 
From Bolivar, on the Ohio canal to Cleaveland, 

if about 

Prom Cleaveland to Erie, by the lake 

From Erie to Pittsburgh, by Shenango route. 



From Erie to the mouth of Kiskeroinetas, by 
French creek and the Allegheny 163 

394 
From Bolivar to Pittsburgh, by Little 

Beaver < . ...120 

From Pittsburgh to the mouth of Kiskemine- 

tM -... 29— U9 

Difference in favor of the route from Bofivar, by 
the way of the Sandy and Little Beaver, to 
the Pennsylvania^ canal at the mouth of Kis- 
keminetas if 5 

Thirdly — From Akron to Cleaveland 40 

From Cleaveland, by way of Erie and the 

Shenango route, to Pittsburgh SSTj— 29ri 

From Akron, on the Ohio canal at the PerUge 
Summit, by the way of the Mahoning and Big 
Beaver, to Pittsburgh,* the distance is about 150 

Difference in favor of the Mahoning route from 
Akron to Pittsburgh 147^ 

Fourthly — From Akron to Erie, by the way of 
Cleaveland, is...., 130 

From Erie to the Pennsylvania canal, at the 
mouth of Kiskeminetas, by French creek 
and the Allegheny 162—393 

From Akron to Pittsburgh, by the Mahoning, 150 

From Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Kiskemi- 
netas 29—179 

Difference in fiivor of the route by the Mahon- 
ing to the mouth of the Kiskeminetas 103 

Upon these statements we will make no remarks, but 
will remind the reader that, by taking the direct route 
from Bolivar to Pittsburgh or the mouth of the Kiske- 
roinetas, the owners of goods will not only save the dis- 
tances mentioned, but they will ako avoid the risk of 
detention by ice at Cleaveland, and the dangers of a 
lake navigation from Cleaveland to Erie. With these 
facts before our eyes, surely it is not strange that we 
should wish to have an intercepting line from the Penn- 
sylvania canal to Bolivar or Akron. — Fitttintrgh Oax, 




From Bolivar to Pittsburgh, by Maj. Douglas' 
mte, 

Difference In favor of the route from Bolivar, 
by the way of the Sandy and Little Beaver, to 
the Pennsylvania canal at Pittsburgh 

Again— From Bolivar to pleaveland is 



329i 
120 



209i 
72 



We invite the attention of our readers to an article in 
this week's paper, copied from the " Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette," on the subject of the cross canal. 

We are pleased to see an effort made to arouse the 
people of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, to a sense of 
what we have long conceived to be their true interest. 
The facts set forth in the article alluded to, relative to 
the advantages to be derived from the construction of a 
cross canal, are incontrovertible. The distance, from 
any point on the Ohio canal south of the Portsge Sum- 
mit, is greater to New York than to Philadelphia. If 
in connection with this, we consider the haxards of a 
Lake navigation, and the fiict, that a canal on the 
Pennsylvania route could be navigated several weeks 
earlier in the Spring and later in the Fall, than the New 
York Canal, no doubt can exist, but that the Philadel- 
phia market would present inducements to the citixena 
of Ohio far superior to that of New York. It is a ^ 
worthy of consideration, that a great proportion of the 
individuals who are engaged in mercantile business in 
the interior towns of this State — indeed some who re- 
side in this county, purchase their goods in Philadelphia 
at this time, in preference to New York — and to avoid 
an expensive land transportation, forward ihem to New 
York, thence by the Ene canal and the Lake to Cleave*> 

* We have not the surveys of this route, but we be- 
lieve that we are not more than two or three miles 



From Cleaveland to Erie; 90 | wrong, and that we overate the disUnce. 
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Und« and other towns on the southern shore of Lake 
Erie. Let a direct water communication be opened 
from the Ohio Canal to Philadelphia, and it requires no 

Sirit of prophecy to foresee that a vast share of the bu- 
less would be transferred to that channel, which 
now passes through the New York canal. — Ravtnna 
Cowrwr* 



PHILADELPIIIA— by a Ne»-Torker. 

The followoig it ftn extract of s letter fronts correspondent of 
the **Ncw York ObMrrrer,** written st V sthiugtou. tbe theaire of 
kit bbon for tko winter. It will minaie tome of our readtn. 

'^Is a great city for this hemisphere,and characteristic- 
ally diverse from her gay, plumed, and flirting rival. — 
Think of William Penn in bis staid habit and plain dress, 
from his silver shoe buckle to his broad brim, looking 
sobriety and good sense, appearing to respect him- 
self and commanding the respect of others, — and Aeis a 
fair representative, aa he was the founder of Pb'dadel- 
phia. The Quaker (modem and at Philadelphia — where 
alone a fiur definition of the sect can be framed) ispAy- 
yitaUy — a neat, trim, proper man; — moralist circum- 
apect and honest ;--poft/iai%, frugal and thriving;— 
rtBgiouiljft keeping well such Scriptures as this:— *'He 
that provideth not for bis own house, is worse than an 
infidel.'* The femak part of this respect sble com- 
munity QI would not ofiend them by calling them 
ladicM) alws^s appear, in*doors and out, as if they were 
aafely kept m a glass receiver, that not a dust of this 
world might light upon them — ss pure as ariy waxen 
image, that ever showed its face through the window ol 
a hair dresser's shop, The Quaker leaven has leaven- 
ed Philadelphia thoroughly. And so f»r as the externsi 
and the intemsl of ihe JixtureSf and so far as manners are 
concerned, I could wish, that all our other cities and 
towns were as much blessed. As a sect, they are 
doubtless the most perfect of morals and manners, and 
collect within themselves and enjoy more of this world's 
comfort, thsn any other community. They are tem- 
perate and frugal,and consequently independent — often 
very wealthy. They are commonly honest, and conse- 
quently enjoy all the t>enef<ts of mutual confidence,to a 
reasonable extent — as also of the respect of ihe world. 
They bate every needful comfort, wiiliout the pride of 
8how;^thepr hsve purity and kindness of manners,with- 
out affectation. They patronize and cultivate literature 
and science, the fine and useful arts — and their state of 
aociety eoat>les them to appreciate such accompliab- 
menti. 



seen, (I risk perhaps a smile of ridicule from aom^) I 
venture to commend that of Trinity Church, New Tork« 
as the most appropriate, chaste, and perfect of iu kipd. 
Let a man look at that a thousand and ten thoumd 
times, and every successive view will afibrd him ad- 
ditional satisfaction, and a more indelible oooTictien of 
its perfect symmetry. 

There is no very remarkable public edifice at Phi- 
ladelphia, but the United States Bank;— except that tbe 
Mint, now in construction, when complete, will ai^rt 
some claims of this sort. The Bank is absolutely per- 
fect, and 1 dare to say unrivalled of iU Jsind in North 
America. There are so many superior aiui inpoaui|p 
public edifices and private roaniions in Philadelphia* 
that one must be very extraordinary to be especially 
noticeable. Indeed, architecture in thia city, aa com* 
bining the effects of simplicity, grandeurt and lentJMft 
duration, (which I take to be the highest perfection oi 
the art,) seems to be the home of those engaged i» it- 
There are very numerous public and private buildinf* 
in Philadelphia, combining perfections both in Ihe cgt- 
terior snd mterior, for happy effect upon the eye, Ibr 
convenience, for comfort, and for durability, whiek»I 
am inclined to beheve, none but PkUadelfi^pti 
in our own country could impart. 
Ihe foreign commerce of Philadelphia iuffeia 
comparison and by tie all commanding adyantag^i of 
New York. But such is tbe countless wealth of tJie fior- 
mer city, — such her internal resources, and her indueo- 
luble connections with a vast and rich interior— aueh 
the acknowledged superiority of her artists— of almort 
every description — there are so many established 
and productive manufactories — site has so much litera- 
ture, science, and professional talents in herownboaom 
— that Philadelphia makes a world in herself, altog^- 
er ind<f pendent of the accidental superioritiea of her ri- 
val sister. And her growth within a few years last paat 
hus been more substantial and more rapid, than at any 
former period. I had expected to sea thia city de- 
cline. But it is no longer a question. She is destined 
to rise gnd grow with the country — depending on many 
other and more complicated causes. But not leaa cer- 
tain than those '• hich secure the prosperity of New 
York. The water works of Philadelphia, besides do- 
ing her great credit for the enterprise and akill by which 
they have been constructed, arc no unimportant iten in 
the treasures of her public wealth. It is and will for- 
ever be a self-creating power of a munificent revenue. 
Her public squares will ultimately become roost cheer- 
ing promenades and delightful rural scenes in tbe heart 
of so great a city. The medical school of Pbiladel- 



But to return to PhiUdelphis. It is a great, b?auti- 
fal, rich, and self-complacent cily. /*Aw««i//w it lies . . ^ . . . , , ,. ^ 

within the forks of two riversthe Delaware and Schuyl- phia furnishes probably all the advantagea and eooal 



kiH, the former the channel pf its toreign commerce] 1 ^»^' "^ ^'^^* th e best schools of tlie kind in Europe.** 
thelatter bymeunsofartificUl works, one ofthe main 



arteries of its internal communications, by which espe 
cially it preys upon the bowels of the earth to get fuel 
for herself and other cities. Another artery of the lame 
kind and for the same purpose runs up the Delaware, 
and branches out into the same inexhausiible regions of 
coal. Philadelphia also rests in the bosom of a wide, 
flat, and monotonous country, lifting up no prominence 
for the showing of itself. And the only way to get a 

view of the city, (no thanks to the Quakers,) is to as- 
cend a steeple, of which there src only two prominent 

onea, Christ's Church and Dr. SkinnerU (singular/ but 

the latter is as truly Christian as the former,) from 

which one looks sbroar! upon nothing but a turbid and 

smokey ocean cf houses. Besides these two steeples, 

there is here and there a homely looking tower, or a 

very modest cupola. The churches are generally void 

of external adornments, especially of that inutile^ and 

n a Quaker's creed, vain and proud thing— a steeple.-- 

That steeples, in good taste, both in town and country, 

are very gratifying to the e}'e, is, I think, altogether 

unqueationable. What observer does not ft el thia, in ^ _ ^ 

the uoruiem and eaatetn aUtes, in comparison of tbe swamped. The Piera disappeared. Kerlin^, hmU 

modloaiid louthem' And of all nodcla 1 hare ever ' and every other bank in the neigtiborheod, ■u> < a* B 



THE SEASON. 

DoTLESTowH, Bucks Co. Nov. 29. 

Such has been the mildness of the season, that on 
this day, the 29th November, our fiekU and garden* 
have quite as green Sc flourishing an appearance, aa they 
usually have in the month of September. We hiive had 
no frosts to check vegetation, and our farmers fln4 mat 
advantage from being able to turn their cattle stdl to 
pasture. -~ 

CBxsTxm, Pa. Nor. 30. 

Iligh Tide. — We experienced yesterday, in ronoo 
quence of the heavy east wind which prevailed in un- 
precedented high tide. It rose nesr a foot over the 
piers, and has completely inundated all the meadow* 
near this borough* 

CHxsTsm, (Pa.) Dec. S, I6a0. 

High Tlidis.— Since the never to-be-forgotten "VMIKr 

Sundsy," (some seven years back,) the ahores cf ^M 

Delaware have not been visited by so great a vm of 

the tide as on Monday last. Chester waa near heiw 
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Ant ft pttMmte fWm the AwA, and theo a beftf/ run 
uppathem* at b often the fate of banks on iht bigbeat 
froondk The coal lying on the wbaif took an unex- 
pected dip. The Upland cotton in the warehouae be- 
oaipe Island cotton* tor half of it waa lubvetged. The 
poor tanne^a were at work in the rain to aavo their 
hidM from the wet. In abort, it waa a daj of ohill» 
j^leoni and damp, aa dull aa thia paragraph. 

Qnow to the depth of three or Ibnr inohei» ia aaid to 
have frilen in the Allegheny mountains between .Olear- 
fieUtown and BcUefiMite, a Ibitnight since. 

WxsT CaBSTxmy Dec 7. 
We were rimted y.eateiday morning .with a riolent 
.«iiQW-9torai ftom the north-east, which coO|tinued until 
about l^o'docj^when Uie wind changed, andhlewup 
.cold irom the north-weat But we have no aleighing 
yet! 

iimmfyil^ iW»fi<i^.-afaj. John Urte» ofStrabane 
towaahip* left at this,omce laat week, two applca mea- 
puring, each, about 4 inohea in eircumCerence and 8 
inotMeaIn dJuJumtfr, being a part of a aeocind crop taken 
this year from a tsee op hisfarm. The iirat crop fidl 
off in hanreat»and the tree was in -fiill bloom about the 
^^ Qi Stff/ufbtr.^JfiulL (Pa) Mq;>ort€r. 

GxmxAHTOWir, (Pxvir.) Dec. %, 
The Seamm. — A gentleman left at this office, on $»• 
turday morning last, a full grown Catharine Pear, of the 
second i^rowth, which was taken from a tree of Mr. Pe- 
ter Bechtel, Sr. of Mount Airy. The curious can aee 
It by cidling aa above. 

PsiLAniLFViA, Dec. 6. 
Green PeoM* — A friend haa presented us with a ouan- 
tity of "green peas," the quality of which we shall try 
to^lay. Some of the vines accoropan) ing the pods are 
covered with blossoms. The peas were raised on the 
fiirm of Mr. Joair Kan woaTHXT, near Frai^kford. This 
beata New Jersey.^ IT. 8 Qaz, 

First snow in Philadelphia, Dec. 6th. 

CoftiMBiA, Dec. 2d. 

The papers from difTereat ptrts'cr the state, speak 
of the season tfiua far as having been uncommonly mild 
and productive. A Reading editor mentions the disco- 
very of a ripe cherry on a tree on his yard, known by 
the name of Mayduke. In Wilkesbarre, an editor had 
presented to him a fine mess of green peaa. In the lot 
of Mr. George Ritinger, of Buttstown, near York, says 
the Gazette, there ia a mulberry tree, which for two 
succesnve years has borne a double crop of mulberries. 
The second crop for the present year ia now ripe, and 
the fruit as large and perfect aa any gathered in the 
proper aeason. The editor of the tJ. 8. Gazette seems 
to have been the most fortunate in the bestowment of 
these rarities of the seuon. He had presented to him 
a dish of strawberries and cream? Our mouth waters 
while we are writing it down. 

And lastly we would not forget to notice, among the 
extrsordinaries, an ear of green com left at our office, 
which grew in the garden of Mr. J. Campbell, of this 
place. It looks as fine as though it were picked in Au- 
guat. Mr. C informed u% that he gathered a fine meas 
of roaating eara last week. All the cases cited ab^ve, 
nuy be put down aa remarkable phenomena. 

CENSUS OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHI- 

LADELPHIA— OFPICLUL 

City. 

Cedar Ward, 6321 

Chestnut 4115 

Docit, ..5373 

High street 4446 

Locust, riir 



Lower Delaware, 6863 

Middle, 3633 

New Matket, 7443 

North, Sr96 

North Mulberry, .5H04 

Pinct 5540 

South, 34(^ 

South Mulberry, 5364 

Upper DeUware,. .5763 

Walnut,.^.; 3438 8(^477 

Noanumfl Libkbtus — 

1st Ward, 3560 

.3115 
.4559 
.3187 
.5471 
.4946 

.4092 98,923 

..11,141 
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3d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 
spring Garden, 

Soulhwark, Eaat, 10,361 

Bo. Weat, ...10,385— ^-^30,746 

Kcnsiogton, 13,326 

Mo yam e n si n g, 68S3 

Pas^uiik,. • 1441 

Blookley, , 84et 

Bristol, . . . / 1495 

Byberry, 1016 

Prankfbrd, 1687 

Qensantown, 4648 

Kingsesaing, .. ^ ........ • 1066 

Lower Dublin, 2705 

Moreland, 416 

Unincorporated N. Libertiea, ...••• 94^ 

Oxford 1503 

Penn Township, 9507 

Rozborough, ; . . . . 3334 

Tote! amount, 188,986 



Total amount Deaf and Dumb, . • 13^ 

Total Blind ST 

Aliena, (not naturalized.) 4179 

We hope hereafter to furnish a more detailed view 
of the Censua of the City and State. 

Niw AnvzHTCBS. 

Arrived at this place from Honesdale, a| the head of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal, two boats. Pilot and 
Spy, A. Dently, master. — ^These Boats took the Lacka- 
waxen river at Honesdale, thence down at CarpentePa 
Point, took in 50 tons Platter Paris, 3 miles below the 
Water Gap, on the Delaware, then took in 37,000 feet 
of Boards to Bethlehem, on the Lehigh, 12 miles above 
Easton, thence in ballast tu this place for coal in 10 
days — deduct 3 days for bad weather. 

Captain Bentley says be has been engaged for seve- 
ral years in the canalling and transporting busineaa on 
th^ Erie and other canals, but thinks the Lehigh Canal 
surpasaea any he has seen for simplicity of construction 
and durability; he further says; be intends building two 
deck boats, 7 feet deep, to run from this place to Phi. 
ladelphia next season, if the company will raise the foot 
bridges at the ouMet leeks, which are rather low.— 
lifywh Chunk Cornier. 

DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 

The Secretary of War aays, ««Thc breakwater situa- 
ted at the mouth of the Delaware river is another valu- 
able improvement, which, within the last year, has been 
rapidly progressing. The work has already risen abovft 
the water, and furnished evidence of its importance to 
our commerce. During the violent gales of last Sep- 
tember, several vessels which lay under the protectioQ 
of this work were preserved. The force of the aca 
being broken by its opposition, they were enabled to 
keep at their moorhig, and to ride out the gale in safety. 
Fifteen other vesaela in view, not possessing the advan. 
tages of thia position, were driven on ahore, and lost, or 
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l^otten off at much expense. A few jears will com- 
plete thii valuable work. * 1'be attention it hat received 
aince it was placed in chsrge of the Quartermaster's 
Department by your direction, and the advantages aU 
ready derived from it, give proof of the propriety of its 
completion, and oi the numerous benefits it must afford 
to commerce. At this heretofore huzaicious part of our 
coast navigation, a security will be afforded, which, in a 
few years, may occasion a saving of property which will 
amply conipentate for the cost incurred in its construc- 
tion." 

Arrived, at Philadelphia, boat Beauty Mary, captain 
Heackaman, 7 days from Pine Grove, Pa. with coal and 
iron to J. R. & J. M. Bolton, being the first boat that has 
arrived at this place from the head of the Swaiara. 

The two Dutchmen. — Previous to the Revolution, two 
honest Dutchmen, who resided some distance in the 
country, annually purchased their Almanacs from Mr. 
Christopher Sower, who established the first printing 
office, and issued the first newspaper in Germantown. 
Tbev thought,aa a matter of cour8e,that the almanac waa 
flUMK particularly to determine Xhe future state of the 
weath er, on which they relied with implicit confidence. 
Upon a time, the^ agreed to visit Philadelphia together, 
at a apecified period, but unfortunately they neglected 
to consult their oracle as to the then state of the weath- 
er. One of them, however, a few di^s afterwards, up- 
on examination, discovered that the alntahac prophesi- 
ed that they were to have wet weather at the very time 
they intended to visit the city together. He determin- 
ed not to go. The other's business bein|f more urgent, 
he made up his mind to go at all events. Contrary to 
expectation, the weather proved to be very fine; but 
the following week, the time to which the first had 
postponed his trip, it waa extremely rainy and unpleas- 
ant, but agreeably to his firm belief and intent, he took 
up the line of march for Philadelphia. On his return, 
however, to appease his chagrin and disappointment, 
be called at Mr. Sower's office in Germantown, and told 
him, in not a very smooth tone, that hia almanac con« 
tained lies, and that he never would again believe in,or 
purchase any more of tliem, as it positively said 
last week and none this, but that the weather itself, 
had proved to the contrary. ** Friend," said the old 
gentleman,in a grave tone as he took the Dutchman by 
the hand; **Friend, remember that I make the almanac, 
but God Almighty makes the weather." This short 
but pointed speech, seemed to satisfy the Dutchmaf),in 
aome measure and after a shake of the hand, he calmly 
pursued his homeward course, probably reflecting how 
strange the huoian character. — Germantown Tdf^n^. 



Jnecdote of the BevokUion, — The following annecdote 
was related to us a few days since, by an old and re- 
spectable inhabitant of this place, who was an eye wit- 
ness of the scene. During that part of the Revolution 
in which the British retained possession of Germantown, 

kind of a picket guard was stationed at the Market 
House Square, who frequently, on trivial pretexts, ar- 
rested the whig citizens of the place, and put them un- 
der g^rd. At one time, they placed under guard, a 
certain John Nice, who was famous as a vendue cryer, 
as well as a cradler of grain. Several of his neighbours 
seeing him thus situated, one of them a Mr. Hergeshei- 
mer, approached the guard to procure his release, on 
the pretext, that he wished him to cradle his buck- 
wheat; but the relentless guard roughly bade him to 
stand off. At this instant, a great rush was seen to- 
wards the head quarters of the commanding Gen. Howe, 
which were established in the bouse now owned by Mr. 
Perot, of Philadelphia and stands immediately opposite 
the road called the Church Lane. A messenger had 
just arrived with the news of the surrender of Burgoyne, 
and every one hastened to know the particulrrs — our 
guard among the number. As soon as the neighbour 



saw this, he gave Nice the wink, and away they 
together, perhaps never thought of alterwarda.— A.- 

We were informed by a gentleman from Clark'aVille^ 
that on Saturday last, a break of about eighty feet, to<^ 
place on the Railroad, occasioned by the breakin|^ of 
the ropes (which sre used for letting the Cars gently 
down the plane.) The velocity with which ibe caf% 
when loaded with coal{ and nothing to prevent their 
headway, detcend the plane, is the nuMft aatonishinif 
thing ever heard of— it rately occurs, without cmshiBf 
them totally to piecea.— Jl»(^}rtf J^gle. 

CBAMBXBsnume, Nov. 2S. 
A Panther, measuring nine fiei from the tip of the 
tail to the point of the nose, was killed week before 
last, on the mountain in the neighborhood of L o ad oe» 
in this county. 1*hese formidable animals have b e ooa e 
extremely scarce in this part of the country. The per> 
son who made the rare capture, was hunting racoona aA 
ter nightf the panther waa treed by hia dogs» afler hav- 
ing been chased some distance, and he was broofht 
down by one rifle ball, to the. aurpriae of the luinter» 
who had not previoualy auspeoted the danger be bad ni* 
curred by the encounter.^-iKijpifMiem. 



PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCmi. 

Tkuredasf Evening, Dee. M. 

Remonstrancea were preaented againat the e i ectkm 
of additional market houses in High street 

Petitiona were presented for converting Bittenbosae 
Square into a military parade ground. 

Petitions were presented for making Eighth street a 
stand for the aale of Farmera' produce: and alao for 
making Ninth street a atand. 

A communication was received fnm Jacob Recae k 
Son, respecting the condition of a lot at the corner «f 
Arch and Schuylkill Seventh atreet, from which it ia 
impossible to drain the water, aince the paving of Arch 
street. 

The usual references waa made of the abore pcti> 
tiona. 

A communication was i^eceired from the Permanent 
Bridge Company, aignifying their assent to the pro- 
posal to extend Besch-st. by an arched wst, throogfa 
the abutment of the Bridge* on condition thit the ex- 
pense be paid by the public, and ne|dan)age be done 
to the Bridge. Referred to Messrs. Johnson, CoryeU, 
Sexton, Home, Duane, and WorrelL 

Messrs. Kittera, Duane, Masaey, Moss, Urmel and 
Murray, were appointed to confer with the Conn^ 
Commissioners upon the subject of the sale of Wabmd 
Street Pritont and to unite with them in such OK amr ea 
as may be useful to effect said object—with power to 
act in any application to the LegisUture that may be 
deemed necessary for the sale of the said property, and 
the removal of the priaoners therefrom. 

A communication was received horn the conmia- 
sioners of Spring Garden, requesting an extension of 
their contract for the lupply of Schuylkill water, so as 
to embrace the whole dbtrict. Referred to the Water- 
ing committee. 

• The committee on Ways and Heana reported, that to 
pay for the construction of the Pine street Sewer, and 
to cover the deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
year, it would be necessary to borrow 60,000 doliars. 
A bill to authorise a loan, was passed sccordingly. 
A resolution wss passed for paving T\m alley. 
Messrs. Johnson, Coryell, Masaey and Duane, weie 
appointed to consider the propriety of disposing of the^ 
Lombard street or Drawbridge lots, and purchasing a 
lot in a central situation on which to erect a watch 
house and depository of oil. 
The Select Council accepted the rengnatioo of Mr. 

Boyd. 
The bill to fix the salary of the City Seliciter, vat 
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Uken up by the Select Council, and after having been 
amended, was referred to Messrs, Dusne, Massey» and 
Worrell, for further amendment. 

The subject of the restoration of the Hall of Inde- 
pendence to ita ancient form, was referred to the com- 
mitte on the State House. 

The committee on Logan Square was requested to 
make an estimate of the expense of filling up and le- 
velling said square. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. ' 

According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera, 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
ring the time specified. 
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The editors of papers in the counties of Chester, Det« 
aware, Montgomery ad Philadelphia, friendly totheob* 
ject. are requested to publish the proceedings of this 
meeting, and also the memorial. 

EDWARD SITER, Chairman. 

Abnxb Lbwis, Secretary. 

Th the Senate and House of Bepreaentativet of the Com- 
numweaith of Pennsyhxmia, in Gmeral Jtsaembfy met^ 
The petition of the Proprietors and Land Holders 

through which the eastern division of the PennsyWania 

rail road is located — 

RXSPXCTFULLT BEPBESBITTS,— > 

That your petitioners availing themselres of the high 
privilege of freemen, guaranteed by our excellent con- 
stitution, of peaceably assembling and petitioning for re- 
dress of grievances; do earnestly but respectfully her 
leave to sUte their settled conviction, that the 5th and 
6th sections of the act of 6th of April last, entitled "an 
act relative to the appointment of Canal Commissioners," 
is an infringennent of the constitutional provision, article 
9, Section 10. "No man's property shall be taken or 
applied to public use, without the consent of his repre- 
sentatives, and without just compensation being inade." 

The act above referred to, provides for the erection 
of a tribunal of an anomalous character, and one hither- 
to unknown to our Uws, whose decision is declared to 
be final, to value the damsges sustained by the public 
works. The commissioners are authorised and required 
to offer compensation according to their estimate of the 
injury, and an appeal lies to the board of appraisers in 
case of dissatisfaction with the off*ers of the commission^ 
ers, but should the appraisers not award agreater amount 
than the commissioners had previously tendered, the 
expense shs^ be borne by the persons appealing, a pro- 
vision sufliciently onerous, to deter many who are snf 
fering, from calling on the appraisers to pass upon their 
case. 

Your petitioners fully believing that they are entitled 
to the constitutional privilege of having the value of 
their property estimated agreeably wiUi the practice 
which has prevailed in the case of common public roads, 
by impsrtisi juries, living in the vicinity, selected and 
appointed by a tribunal in which they can confide, and 
with specuil reference to the particular application, and 
qualified from their local knowledge and informatioo. 
to give satisfaction and to decide correctly: which stran- 
gers, living one, two, or three hundred miles off, unac- 
quainted, except by the information of others^ with the 
value of our property, cannot reasonably be expected 
to do^ are therefore constrained to enter their solemn 
protest against those provisions of said act. They do 
not mean to express any distrust of the capadty, or in- 
tegnty of the commissioners or appraisers, but it would 
appesr to them a bold assumption to clothe any three 
mer, however exalted their station, er however compe- 
tent to decide in their particular districts, with the final 
adjudication of cases so diversified, of so interesting and 
important a character, not only to a large portion of your 
constituents, but to the state at large, and spread over 
iu widely extended circuit: but for the reasons above 
stated we could not feel that confidence in their deci- 
sions that would warrant an application to them as the 
last resort 

Your memorialista have freely and cheerfully given 
up a portion of their private property for the public 
*^?^^ "'^*' * "''" conviction that a reasonable compen- 
sation will not be withheld* and with deference be it 
apoken, an incompetent tribunal they conceive equiva- 
lent to a denial of justice. And they avail themselvei of 
the present occasion to express their entire friendly feel- 
ings in favor of a well regulated and judicious system of 
internal improvement, and their disposition to aid and 
support the constituted authorities in all juM and proper 
^ - . „ . measures calculated to promote that object They look 

^forward the petition to Edward Siter, in orcler that it forward with anxious concern to the completion of the 
if be trantnitted to the legislature u early es practi- 1 great public works new in profrets, and comwenftd 
#e|>le« 



Between 5 81 7, A. M. 1348 is the number of degrees 
of the Thermometer during the month. 
Days 
1348-f-30-45+ Between 5 and r, A. H. 
15r5-^0<&524- At Noon. 
1445^30«48-f At Sunset 

— DATS. 

1454-2— 48-f Average. 
Quantity of Rain that fell, 6.44 

PUBUe MEETING. 

At a meeting of the Prdpi ietors and Land Holders, on 

the eastern division of the Pennsylvania Rail Road, held 

at the public house of Edward Siter, (Spread Eagle) the 

arth ult EDWARD 81TER, was called to the chair, 

wad Asvam Liwis, appointed Secretary. 

A memorial, prepared by a committee appointed at a 
meeting held the 16th ult. was presented and read} and 
^eing conndered, was adapted, and Robert Evans, 
Mordecai Thomas Henry Carter, Atlee Potter, Abner 
I«ewi% William Morgan. John R. Longstreth, James An- 
.dcraoa, M. D. Henry Bowman and AnuM George^ were 
appointed to obtain signature^ and when fiillv signed^ 
forward the petition to Edwsrd Siter, in order thst it 
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under faTortble auipieei, which they desire may be pro- 
secuted vUh effectire energy, so as to open as early at 
practicable, facilities of intercourse, and a regular line 
of communication between* the interior, the western 
country, and the great emporium of our state, thereby 
rendering productive the funds already invested, and 
avaiUbie to the ]iayment of the pnbltc debt, and the ^r- 
ther extension of the system. 

The act of April 9, 1827, provides a mode of aacer* 
taining the amount of damages on the canal and rail 
roads, more congenial with the great charter of our lib- 
erties, and the practice which has obtained under it, and 
one with which your oaemonaKsts would be perfectly 
•atiafied. It authorises the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
of the county where the lands lie, upon application to 
them, to appoint a jury, taken, not frOm the particular 
county; but from the same judicial diatrict, to view and 
ascertain the amount of damages. To this provision no 
ralid objection can be advanced. It affords to indi* 
viduala; and to the agents of the state, an opportunity 
of making alt reasonable and proper representations, 
and also dtveststhe proceedings of that obnoxious fea- 
ture of the act of 6th of April, which constitutes the 
officers the sole judges in the case. 

Your petitioners, therefore, requeityouto take the 
subject under your serious consideration, and restore 
the provisions of the act pf Apcil 9,1837— or grant such 
otlf^r relief in the premises,aa upon mature deliberation 
may appear juat and right. 

LEGNLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

On the 7th instant the Legislature met — Wx. G 
Hawkivs was elected tptaker of the Senate,and Fkbbx- 
BicK Smith of the House. On the 8th the Governor's 
Blesaage, (which will be found on our fint pagOt) was 
delivered. 

The following officers and printers have been elect*. 

ed. 

SENATE. 

Walter 8. Franklin, Clerk, aaustant, LAwreace L. 

lliner« 

Henry Welah, Printer of English Journals. 
Hugh Hamilton and Sons, printera of Billaf 
Henry Ruby, printer of German Journal. 
Joseph Black, Sergeant at annf, 
Bobert Dickey, door keeper. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Francis R. Shunk, Clerk. 
Henry Welsh, printer of English Journals^ 
Hugh Hamilton and Sons, BiUa. 

Jacob Baab, German Joumala. 
James Smith, Sergeant at Anna. 
Thomaa Wallace, door keeper. 

iMmdmg CemmUtuB^ 
SENATE. 

Himaini^mo, Dec. 8.— >In the Stnate>-The Ibllbw- 
idlg committees were appointed: 

On Roads, Bridges, and Inland Navigation. ^Messrs. 
Brown, Cunningham, Drumbeller, Anthony, Hisstnger. 

Aocounta.— Messrs. Logan, Blythei Boyd, Hi<Hiling, 
Jackaon, of Huntingdon. 

Claima— Mesva. Scott, Krepps, SuUivan, BlytKe, 
BeifT. 

Judiciary Syaten^-^M^am. King, AMikiiiy, Pad^, 
littler. Burden. 

Militia. — Mieasra. Bingbmd, Cai^Hi^tn^^ Robfnaon, 
Piper, Logan. 

Banka.^MeMra. Keriin^ Blytbe, Kftsppa, Hbo^ltM, 

Tftylor. 

Education.— Metars. Anthony; SuUivan, JsAcksom, of 
Ckeater* Fullerton, Morris. 

Agriculture, Sic.— Heart. Kreppa, B«rtd!et^ Wllb^; 
Dmmheller, Robinson. 

Election Diitrict^Menrtf. ReilTy Taylor, Stcerer, 
Jaakson« «£ Huntingdon, Huaton. l 

Vice aiidlmlDQtti^.i^-'M^ifef*. StdllTtii, Futtertto'l 
Jackion, of Cheater, Drumheller, Blythe. 



CorporKtiona.^Me«ri. Wiac^ Suffivan, Miller, Os* 
amger, Stoever, 

Estates and Escbeatet.— Meaars. Morris, Wise, Beiff. 
Ringland, King. 

To Compare bnia—Measra. Krepps, Piper, BerU^ 
Miller, Robmson. 
Library— Mtssfa. Burden; Piper, WTiber. 

^^ ^ ^ * . Dccetnber9. 

The Speaker of the House of RepresenUtives thk 
morning announced the following committeca. 

Committee of Ways and Means^Messra. Ciaft, Lt. 
porte, Psttersort, Simpson, Wlig«na», <Nbrtha]iiptoa,) 
Petriken, Dorrance. 

Judiciary System— Messrs. Banks^ Petttt, OfipUol: 
Fuller, Park%M*Sherry, ShannonJ 

Claims—Messrs. Middleswarth, Slemmer, Carter, 
Plummer, Brown, M'Williama, Ptatt 

Agriculture — Messrs. Lobach, Cummin, LandiL CoK, 
Knepply, Kerr,' Potteiger. 

Education— Messra. Fetterman, Lausatt^ A. Smitl^ 
Vanzant, Stokes, Williamson, Houston. 

Domestic ManufiM:tures— Messrs. Patterson, Gdger, 
Bucfaer, Griffith, Hamacher. Warner, Feltoo. 

Accounts-— ^esqrs. Alexander, Riddle, Htthon, 
Reid, (Arm.) Kfcrlr, Shearer, Hfll. 

Militia System— Me88^s. Frick, Power, Erwin, Dsvb, 
(city,) M'WiUiaras, Wa^er, (Philad. co.) Kerr. 

Election Districts— Messrs. Stouffer, Long, Whitli^ 
Lenville, Hays, Livergood, Hooi^er. 

BankA— Messrs. S'raipson, Black, Fisher, Peltj^ Uad. 
aay, BuCher, Riddle. 

EsUt^a and Eseheati— Messk^ Waugb, Goodmsob 
Huntzinger, Rutherford, M«Conkey,Yardlcy, MsrsbdL 

Bridgea, ^o.— Messrs.' Black, Lobach, Davis. (Bed.) 
Gebhart, Ftshei', Stokes, Spayd. 

Corporations-^Messrs; Ress), ( Sua.) Goodman, Lso- 
satt, Ruhle, Ashbri4ge, Rankin, Pretz. 

Inland Navigition,^ &a— Mes^ logeraol^ Denisoi^ 
Power, Bastresa, Blair, Galbrai\h, Butz, Heston, A^ 
thors, Biirlow, Oliver, PUrviancef, Valentine. 

Local Appropriation*— Mess^ Petriken^ PMke, 
Davit, (Bed.) Andrews, Gebhart, Cox, Alexander. 

Vice and Imndorality— Messrs. Bastreaa, Ruble, Pen 
nypacker, Hopkins, Kuhn% Reigle, Reilly. 

To ComfMire Billa— M^asia. Miller, Keller, Piatt 

On the Library— Meastv. Wagner, Kerk, Hopkins. 

Tba uiual-reablutions ^«8|>teting poatagdnnd levi- 
papav have been paiaed. 
Several important reaoluttona haiFe been intiodoeel. 

In the SxtfiTx, by Mr. Brown— fbt tbfe iappiopristSin 
of part of the anrplu* fiinda of the United Stite% totttf' 
establiahmentand aupport of a general syMSfein of edoc^ 
lion. 

By Mr. Morria— for tb^ aboRtioii oTBie pdliishaent 
of death. 

In the Hovai, by Mr. In^tfrtfolT— itaobiUoM ididng 
to the evtnta in Fnmde; wluch wer^ pasaie8*unafiioums. 

5r. Also, by Mr. I.-^-on-the abdIitioTi of potStabttfti^ir 
eath, and to abefi^ imprisomnentibr debt. 

By Mr. Pettit— a reaolution to reader the Tohmteer 
system more efficient. 

The ContAittee'of Wftyi'^add M^hs^ bc^e lettcMil 
thfa foRbiHtig th^ bills-^ 

« Ah adt to imtkorike, tlfe'tr4iferfek*;on)iiB nnnt^piiliH^' 
ated balance, remaifttmf In the internal inipiWdaeit)* 
fond, from the loattenoeriheadt oFthe 19th iMa^* 
1830, to arnal and rait rond pufj^'lif" 

«< An aettofepeartbe act entiiM «*'««'ia'Mcl!(ltt' 
repnymehtofkNUialfrbni'eertilift biilkitl«» Witfis Vi"^ 
gimla the Philadelphia Bink; the Farina% ind VJUB^ ' 
lorBiuik of PhiMelpbtai afidl^ Biik ^ *lSmiiM> 
ribfl^^aiid<fttfi}tlicff^'noh^A« ^ 

*• An iMst e«Hieriiltfg' ' a tcifllMbtry \ok^ fbr' tf# 
mentor the«onttM«Sfo]'tt<fPci6v»^^ 
RiilEotd.^ 
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CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

NO III. 

Let ut further inquire upon the subject of the xUiUty 
of this railway, whether the exuberant products of the 
Susquehanna waters would take the route to Pottsville. 
A Isrg^e proportion of it would, if it be the nature 
of man to seek the amelioration of his condition by the 
speediest, surent, and shortest means. 

The West Branch, flowing^ 150 miles, and the North 
S50, bring the produce of their vallies, mineral and ve- 
If^etable, without danger, and with little expense or la- 
^ bor, in a few days, to the Sunbury basin. Arks carry- 
ing* 60 tons, are navigated 150 miles to the confluence 
of the branches by three or four hands at an expense of 
about thirty dollars, or a third of a cent per ton per 
mile.* It is obvious that these cargoes, were the canal 
extended to the sources of the river would never enter 
them, to be dragged twenty-five miles a day, at six 
times the expense. In rafts, the disparity is yet great- 
er, and both will take the channel and current of the 
rner, as far as safety permits — that is to the junction; 
but here, '*as if nature herself would aid us," commenc- 
es a series of obstructions and dangers, which compels 
tbem often to leave part of their load, and frequently 
th^y find low water, which obliges them to leave the 
whole. 

The Shamokin Dam and Ripples first present them- 
selves below Sunbury. M'Kees half falls. Poster's falls, 
Hunter's Falls and Brushy Rock succeed. Then, be- 
low Middletown, we have the Swatara falls, the great 
Conewag^ falls, Halderman's ripples, and the Spinning 
wheel, before reaching Columbia. Some of the latter 
rapids wilt not be met, by unlading at York Haven; 
and none would be hazarded by stopppingat Sunbury, 
when the cargo would take the rail road. Belqw Co- 
lumbia, danger, difficulty and expense incurred; but 
arks and rafts which arrive safely at Columbia, general- 
\y proceed further to the tide water of the Chesapeake. 
So far as the course is clear, and the water sufficient, 
it is not to be expected that arks or rafts will tranship 
into Canal boats, either at Muncy, Nanticoke or North- 
umberlandt and from those boats transfer their cargoes 
to the Columbia rail way. If they pass Sunbury* they 
pass the entrance of the circuitous course of the Union 
Canal, and deposit their burden at their nearer port of 
York Haven, or proceed "to tide" without breaking hulk. 
The great market, half way between the Susquehan- 
naand the Schuylkill, created by the mines of the Sha- 
mokin hnd Mahony, and the trade and population of the 
Schuylkill, would powerfully attract the river trade in 
that direction; and at all seasons of the year, whether 
the canal were open or locked up by frost, the rail road 
would be a ctrtain^ noift, short, and reciprocal convey- 
ance Eastward, Westward, and Northward. 



OtJ' 

two 



Neither the Union Canal, nor the Columbii r.« 1 
will sufficiently subserve the commerce of the 
branches, for additional reasons. 

The Juniata trade, and the mines of Pine Grm-^, nr 
Swatara will probably occupy the Union Canal to tlt^ 
full extent of its capacity. It may obtain somea(^^. ^on- 
al freight, if it requires it, but to transport to Fh'l i.lil- 
phia any considerable'portion of the immense pro:>criy 
of the two branches, is out of all probability. What u.rc 
the distances? 
From the junction of the N. & W. Branches 

to the E. end of the Union Canal, is - • 61 
From thence to Philadelphia by tliat Canal snd 

the Schuylkill, about 80 and 66, - - - 146 



From Sunbury by rail road to 
Pottsville, . - - 

And from Pottsville by Schuyl- 
kill navigation. 



Miles, 
45 



108 



<■) 



I5i 



54 



2-: 7 



Against the Union canal route, and in favor of 
the Central route, - - - - 

The disparity in favor of Danville on th 
Branch, 13 miles above Sunbury is yet greatci ; th a.^: 
From Sunbury to Philadelphia by way of the 
Union Canal, &c. as above, - m)s 

Danville above Sunburv, - • 
From Danville to Philadelphia, by way of the 
Union Canal, - - - - 
But from the east end of the Branch nW 
road, where it touches the river near Dan- 
ville, to PolUville by Rail Road, 40 

Pottsville to Philadelphia, by Schuyl- 
kill navigation, .... 108 






2.;o 



143 



Difference against the Union Canal route- 
and in favor of Danville, . . - 

Besides disitmee, we are to recollect the 



* Sixty tons, 150 miles, at a third of a cent 
per mile ... - - $30 00 

The expense is less. 

Pour men three days deseending, and four 
days retunupgt it |1 * . 38 00 

Vol, VI 51 
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fiazards 
from the numerous and dangerous obstructions, and the 
low water below Sunbury; and the dangers great iy iu 
creased, further on to Columbia; while the Baltiiri re .it- 
traction increases also, in an immense ratio; at ]^z<x. 
'•equal to the square of the distance." 

Independent of these heavy objections, how doti ilic* 
distance of the Columbia route bear comparison wj;h li.e 
course of the proposed Central rail roadt by the Shamo- 
kin. I 
From the junction of the N. and W. Branch- 

es to the Swatara, 
Thence to Columbia about ... 
Thence by rail road to Philadelphia 
From the confluence to Philadelphia by Co- 
lumbia, 

From Sunbury, as above, by Pottsville, . 



miles, 
CI 
20 
87 



Difference against Columbia, 
From Danville by Pottsville 5 miles less than 
Sunbury, and 13 further from Columbia, 




18 



52 



Difference against Columbia at Danville, 

Thus, then, the central railway in point of proximity, 
and of perfect ieciirity in the navigmtion leading to it, 
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possesses unquestionable alvantages over the Columbia 
route, or even that by the Union Canal. But wortliy of 
moi*e regard than all, incalculably, and the in)prove- 
ments, the home m trket, the active industry, gatl^erlng 
and growings population, in reciprocal trade and inter- 
course which would burst from the hills and vallies be- 
tween the Susquehannah anil the Schuylkill; but wb ch 
the Swatara and Columbia routes uould sufier to remain 
forever useless, silent, stagnant, in "uncreated night." 

It is far from improbable, that the Pennsylvania canal 
and the Columbia rail way, will carry a portion of their 
contents to York Haven, for the market of Baltimore; 
and that much merchandize will be sent from that city, 
in exchange. — But, "tap the river," at Danville and 
Sunbury, for the rail road transit, an3 Philadelphia re- 
ceives the trade, and exclusively, with all its yearly ac- 
cumulations; and by this conveyance, transmits, in re- 
turn, her merchandize to the •*heart of the state," to be 
diffused throughout every artery of the 25,000 square 
miles, drained by the Susquehanna. 

That the Columbia rail way, and the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal, will receive some portion of the river 
trade, and pass it on to Philadelphia, is not contested; 
but, it is asserted with much confidence, that, the 
amount conveyed by these routes will be inconsiderable 
compared to the mUliona which meet at the confluence, 
in the Sunbury b^sin. It is moreover, evident, that ev- 
ery mile produce descends below Sunbury, it approach- 
es Baltimore in a direct line, and Philadelphia oblique- 
ly; and consequently the hazard to Philadelphia, of the 
loss of the trade is every mile increased. Recurrence to 
the distances, shows this clearly. Thus:— 
From Sunbury to Potlsville, by railway, 
From Pottsviflc to Philadelphia, 




From Swatara to Philadelphia, ... 

Approach to Philadelphia in descending 61 

miles by canal from Sunbury! ... 7 

From Sunbury to Baltimore by the canal to 

York Haven, and by the railway to Baltimore, 147 

From Swatara to Baltimore, ... 86 

Approach to Baltimore in descending to — 
Swatara from Sunbury! .... 61 

It appears then, that in descending from Sunbury to 
the Union canal, we arrive 61 miles nearer to Baltimore, 
and seven miles nearer to Philadelphia! 

The time, or ra/« of conveyance deserves Illustration. 

We can reach tide water, from Swatara, hy the river^ 

Baltimore or the rail road, and back again three times, be- 

frtre there is one return through the Union Canal from 

Philadelphia.'! 

Let then our city shun the deceptive notion, that 
either the Union Canal, or the Delaware Canal, will se- 
cure her the trade of the Susquehanna. They will 
prove mere practical decoys, to allure this great wealth 
into the port of the sagacious Marylanders. Time and 
distance govern the inducement to our market rather 
than another, "other things being equal." The dis- 
tance of 32 miles from Liverpool to Manchester, travel- 
ed in 33, 60 or 100 minutes, is but equal to 4, 8 or 12 
miles of common Turnpike. If the project of a parallel 
and equal railway, there, be executed, then the short- 
est distance will possess the advantage. At Mauch 
Chunk we run 9 miles in 30 minutes. The speed, in 
effect, abbreviates the distance; and if the railway does 
not literally "annihilate space and time," it certainly ab- 
breviates them to all practical purposes. 
' Suppose then a canal boat freighted with flour at the 
Swatara, and the Baltinnore railway completed, as it 
soon will he, what would be the destination of the car- 
go — Philadelphia or Baltimore^ Distance to Philadel- 
phia 146 miles, requiring 14 days to arrive and return; 
Baltimore 86 miles; viz:— York Haven 6, Baltimore, by 
railway, 80, requiring 2 days to arrive and return! Could 
any man hesitate about the routes? Again, therefore, 
we warn the Pbiladelplimn* not to tnut the Union Ca- 
nal for carryiof toher the SusquetomAb commecce* 



even if she can be delusively persuaded that it possess* 
es the capacity. 

Beyond all controversy, the ccntrsl railway, based 
upon such a commerce as this, — upon such inexhaust- 
ible sources of a progressive commerce, directed from 
the Sunbury basin, toward Schuylkill, would beproduc- 
tive o^ great utility to the community of Phihdelpkia,^^ 
and to the liberal and enlightened citizens who invested 
their capital in its construction; and would be not mere- 
ly highly useful, but productive of substantial honor, of 
grateful commendation, and wide-spreading durable 6e- 
nejicence. Amiccs Vs&itatis. 

NO. IV. 
Comparison of the Central and Catfxwissa Rouiu. 

3. Is the Centra] route the most eligible? is the next 
inquiry. 

I'here is but one other — called the Catawissa route,—' 
Let us examine their comparative pretensions. 

Formerly, the projected Catawissa route, was to com- 
mence, by Mr. Robinson's survey, at Pottsville, and 
coinciding with the Central route to the summit of the 
Broad Mountain, there diverge North Eastward fifteen 
miles, and then South West to Catawissa, about thirty 
or thirty four miles in the whole, (a^ Recently, this 
course appears to have been abandoned; and it is propo- 
sed to construct a road from Catawissa, up the creek, a 
south east course, to the summit of the Broad Mountain* 
thirty four miles, thence to Tamaqua, about nine miles, 
and thence South down the Little Schuylkill to Port 
Clinton, twenty ons miles; in all, sixty four miles; leav- 
ing Pottsville, and all the mines, and towns, and im- 
provements in its vicinity, far to the West. Both these 
Catawissa courses shall be considered. 

It will not be controverted, that, the eiigibiliiy of the 
course of a road depends, principally, upon its utiii/y. 
The length, the expense and difficulty of constructioa 
also, have weight; but, that utility is the paramount 
object, to which all others must yield, is a proposition 
almost self evident. If a proposed road be of no use, it 
will justify no expense,- if it be a lUtle useful, it will war- 
rant a little expense, if greatly useful, it will authorise a 
great expense; the amount however, always in just pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the objects that is, to the 
degree of utility. This is an axiom needing no illustra- 
tfon. It is only necessary to apply it, to produce a just 
decision. 

Would then the Catawissa route, or the Central 
route be of the greatest utility ? The great utility of 
the latter having been just exhibited, an examination 
of the Catawissa course, absolutely, and comparatively, 
follows next. The first and most obvious objection to 
the utility of the Catawissa route is, that, being twenty 
miles above the union of the West and North Branches 
it would not embrace the valuable commerce of the 
West Branch. The great amount of this commerce, 
and its progressive accumulations are not denied, for it 
is undeniable; and therefore, Cattawissa alleges, that 
at Northumberland the point of confluence, the im- 
mense products descending the W. Branch, migfat 
wheel to the left, at a right angle, up strtam, twenty 
miles, and passing Danville, cross over the North 
Branch current, to the Cattawissa rail way! The mere 
suggestion of so absurd a project, only proves how in- 
dispensible is the West Branch trade to any rail road 
from the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill. The resort 
to such a proposal is, in reality, and virtually soch a 
confession. To add twenty miles to the length of the 
Catawissa route, and that against a current of four or 
fiY^ miles an hour, is at least a very awkward contri- 
vance, yet it has really been advanced wUh apparent 
gfravity. Such, often, are the projects of m^n, when 
they attempt to thwart the plain course of nature. 

Let this prqject, however, be examined more close- 
ly. The commerce of the West Branch passes dovn 

(a) These are the «tippoied distances^ 
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in rafts and arks, which will neUher float against the 
stron£f current, nor can they be squeezed through the 
canal. They are ot large unwieldy bulk, and of obsti- 
nate and unyielding materials, and it has long been 
settled, that "a camel will not pass through the eye of a 
needle." This is assuredly, an embarrassing afrair,and 
the only remedy seems to be the old onej **jf the moun- 
tain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must goto the 
mountain." 

But perhaps, it may be proposed to carry the W. 
Branch products up the North Bvanch, m canal boats 
to the Cattawissa road. Unfortunately, here again is 
another obstruction, in the way of Bolaam, Tl»e \V. 
Branch trade is not in Canql boats* Nor is there any 
Canal on the West Branch, excepting twenty six miles! 
The canal trade there, will be only from Northumber- 
land to Lewisburg and Milton, twelve miles. The coal 
region, and the iron works, are from fifty to one hun. 
dred miles higher up, and the timber, grain, and other 
pioducts, are chiefly, far above the canal. When once 
freighted, the a^ks will float down safely, witli the cur- 
rent, fifty miles a day, with fifty or sixty tons, in the 
care of three or four idle, merry men, as far as the con- 
fluence. To break up their arks and rafts here, and 
tranship their contents into canal boats— then draw these 
boats up the canal twenty miles to Catawisva, — then 
pass them in the river, and across to be unload- 
ed and transferred to the rail road, — were altogeth- 
er such a wasteful complication of expense, labour, 
time, and travelling, as to forbid the attempt without 
indispensible necesaity. The West Branch trade is ne- 
cessary, it is evident, to a rail road, but there \% no ne- 
cessity of the Catawissa rail road for the W. Branch 
tfade. 

The magnitude of the approaching W. Branch ex- 
ports has not been fully appreciated. In the spring of 
1826 it was valued at twenty nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy tons, and the Penn's creek exports 
eight thousand tons, together, thirty seven thousand 
nine hundred tons, nearly all agricultural, {b) I'his 
does not include the mineral products, without which, 
neither our Canals nor rail roads can display their high- 
est utility. The furnaces, rolling mills and forges of 
Centre, Lycoming and Union counties transmit, by their 
large navigable streams, their great and increasing pro- 
ducts to the W. Branch Sunbury basin, whence, at pres- 
ent they proceed to Baltimore, hazarding the rapids 
below the confluence, because there is no other outlet. 

The bituminous coal of the West Branch, a material 
for transit of incalculable value, has hitherto attracted 
but little attention. It ranges across the river, about 
seventy miles above its junction with the North Branch 
in positions very favourable for embarkation, and in 
fields of many hundreds of s<]uare miles. Its extent, 
renders it absolutely inexhaustible, and in quality, it is 
«o greatly superior to the Richmond coal as to command 
a price from thirty to fifty per cent, higher. 

Although the hard stone coal of Luzerne, after a 
long conveyance will not sustain a competition at Phi- 
ladelphia with the coal of the Schuylkill, Mahonoy or 
Shamokin, the bituminous coal of the W. Branch, ^ill 
cdknpensate for transportion. l*he purposes for which 
it is used are difTerent from the domestic anthracite< it is 
an article of necessity f and the demand will increase, as 
manufactures and the use of steam power increase. — 
From Lycoming creek, Pine creek, Lick Run, Tangus 
Cootack* and from Clearfield, many thousands of tons 
iDAy be delivered in the Sunbury Basin, at less expense 
than is generally apprehended. Here it would follow 
the Central rail way, supplying all demands in its 
course, and right and left to Philadelphia, and arrive 
there at a cost of five or mx dollars per ton. 

There appears, therefore, to be little hazard in as- 

(&) See proceedings of rail road Convention at Sun- 
bury, January 20, 1319, and of Philadelphia meeting, 
February 16, 1829. [See Register toI. 3, p. 133.] 



serting, that the iron and bituminous coal trade of the 
W. Branch would raise contributions to a rail road in a 
few years, considerably above those of the N. Branch. 
But a railroad at Catawissa would neither excite those 
mines into extensive operation, nor, if excited, facilitate 
their transit to market. Their products would go 
doum stream to Baltimore,— not up stream to Catavissa. 

The lesser utility of the Catj«wissa, compared to the 
Central route, more clearly appears from the fact, that 
it would be wholly unavailing to the valuable mines of 
Shamokin and Mahonoy. This indisputdbk truth, has 
already been briefly noticed. The neurest and most 
practicable way to Catawissa for the coal of these mines, 
would be to Sunbury, 26 roilcs (from the centre of the 
coal fields) and then up the river or canal to Catawissa 
22 miles more! It has been insinuated, that N. E. of 
the centre turnpike, in Northumberland and Columbia 
counties, abundance of fine coal is found, on the Maho- 
noy, especially, which might be conveyed to the Cata- 
wissa rail road. This suggestion, upon the most re- 
spectable authority, and from familiar topographical 
Imowledge, is positively averred to be groundless and 
fallacious. There is an extensive and valuable coal 
field there, but it cj»^not enter the projected Catawissa 
rail way, without transportation up hill a great distance, 
—from twenty to thirt) -five miles,— and completely as- 
cending to the top of the Broad mountain! Upon this 
great coal range, therefore, susceptible of easy descend- 
iHg conveyance to the Central rad way, the Catawissa 
rail road would produce no eflect. 

The absolute inutility of the route l»st proposed by 
Catawissa to all the towns, mines, and improvements on 
the Schuylkill navigation, above the mouih of tlie Lit- 
tle Schuylkill, is a matter deserving of serious conside- 
ration. The trade, Uavclling, intercourse of every 
kind, between that circle, truly m circle of wonder s,^fXid 
the Susquehannah, would surpass present conception. 
Who would have dreamed, only three years back, that 
at this lime the revenue of the PotlsvUle Post Office^ 
would be next to Philadelphia and Pittsburg, and third 
in amount in the State/ Create a few Pottsvilles in Sha- 
mokin and Mahonoy, and the taksman of a rail way 
would instantly call them forth— and what would ^>e 
the intercourse, the trade, in and around them; East- 
ward with Pottsville and her associates, and with Phila- 
delphia,- Westward with Sunbury, Northumberland, 
Danville, Lewisburg, and Milton; the fertile valley of 
Penn's creek, and the coal region of Lycoming > At 
the W. termination, the beautiful basin or harbour at 
Sunbury receiving the two great branches;- the amount 
of industry and commerce which would be created 
every where around; the eflfecta upon the whole line, 
and at, and around Pottsville; the effect upon the 
Schuylkill navigation, sixteen miles of it included by the 
Catawissa route to Port Clinton; all decide against the 
utility of that course, compared to the central or Sha- 
mokin route. 

What has the Catawissa to promise, in exchange for 
such certain and enormous sacrifices? Some part of 
the North Branch trade she proposes to stop as the ca- 
nal on the other side, or the swift current of the river 
sweeps it on to the Sunbury basin. To descend by the 
river channel to the Danville branch road, b but six 
miles of smooth water, at an expense of one-fifth of a 
cent per ton per mile, whence the distance to Pottsville 
is seventeen miles less than at Catawissa. Pescend to 
Sunbury, in a smooth stream at the same rate, the dis- 
tance is eleven miles less to Pottsville than frpm Cata- 
wissa. To Uke the Wyoming coal either from arks or 
canal boats, and send it thtrty-four milf t9 the top of 
the Broad mountain, itself a mountain of superior coal; 
and then thirty miles further to Port Chnton. were too 
preposterous to propose. And to convey eoal from the 
Broad mountain to Catawissa for the river trade, would 
be twenty-two miles ftirther from tb« tide water •f the 
Chesapeake, than at Sunbury. 
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Ttien, as reg-nrdf the great, paramount test of utility, 
the claims of Calawissa totally fail. By that route the 
wl.ole West Branch commerce, with all its iron and coal, 
is lost to the Schuylkill and to rhiladclphia; the mines 
of Mahonoy and Shamokin art lost; the equivalent ex- 
c.ianges of merchandize passing upward; the travelling 
andintercourse to and from the centre of the state; the 
cinmerce of Pottsville and its environs; and sixteen 
nii es of the Schuylkill navigation are all lost, A pro- 
j' ct so palpably irrational, utility so inferior, fallacious 
flivj unproductive, — are certainly sufficient for a total 
cv<> dcmnation. That this rail way would obtain afifih 
(.f the toll, trade and travelling, of the Central road, 
UiiV reasonably be doubted. 

Dy ihat every pretence or claim may be examined, 
we are to inquire further the meriti of the routes as re- 
g^nh distance and expense. In these points the reports 
ui Mr. M. Robinson, dated December 4, 1828, shall be 
the guide, so far as appropriate particulars are stated. 
h is legreited that his estimates, then unfinished, as he 
statep, and additional distances, are not given. [Jour, H. 
E.y. Note 1028-9-;>. 316— 326.]€^fle^. vol S-p. 54. 

By that report (page 325) the distances from dam no, 
1 of the Schuylkill navigation, are as follows: Dam No. 
1 '.^^inff about one mile Dclow ihe^. limits of Pottsville; 
f at mile is f^ubstracted in the preceding statement of 
(hs'ances. — The differences are still the same. 
To ihe river at Boyd's mill near Danville, according to 

the route m. eh. m. eh. Deduct one mile. 

pr.-scnbed, 40. 72^ or 44. 17 39. 72^ or 43. 17 
1 o Sunbury, 

according to 

ti e route, 46. 25} or 49. 76 45. 25^ or 48. 76 
To Catawissa 

tr( m the 

fift.ne point, 58. IS * S7. 13. 

1 hiis the Catawissa route is longer than by the Sha- 
m'Ain and Danville branch road to the river, by se- 
vcnut-n miles, twenty and a half chains, by one route, 
and by fourteen miles, less four chains by the other. 

Difference 17. 30^ or 13 76 
And the Catawissa route it longer 

than the route to Sunbury by 11. 71| or 8. 27 
In expense, by Mr. Robinson's estimate the shortest 

routes would be, for Danville one hundred and ninety- 

fiHir thousand three hundred and ninety-three dol- 

Uv^, lesi than Catawissa, 1194,393 

And for Sunbury, (as above) about one hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand dollars, less 

than Cattawissa. 131,000 

A.S regards distance U expense therefore, on this route, 
Cr^tawissa fails greatly in the comparison. 

The route recently contemplated, it is understood, is 
to proceed from Catawissa to the summit of the Broad 
mountain as before 34 miles, 

1 hence to Tamaqua 8 or 10 miles, say 9 

incpce to Port Clinton, (See Miners' 

Journal 20th Nov. 1830. . * • 21 



Thence to Philadelphia about 



Danville route 40i «« to dam No. 1." 
and 108 




Difference in favor of Danville 
Surtbury route 46 to dam No. 1 



Diff. in favor of Sunbury 2 

Here again, even by the Little Schuylkill, distance is 
against the Catawissa route. It is nine and a half miles 
nearer from Sunbury to Philadelphia, than from Cata- 
wlsea to this city. 

If it be said that, already twenty-three miles up the 
Little Schuylkill Is located and constructing by able 
•apilaliitsy ibis avails nothing to CatawiisA. It it io fact 



so jnuch the worse for her. Here is a prior, legal tighti 
an occupancy of tlie course by a prior chartered associa- 
tion, which possesses th&supcrior power and exclusive 
jurisdiction. Were the road completed, it were not 
for Catawissa. She dare not invade the chartered 
rights of others. She must submit to their jurisdiction, 
bye-laws, tolls, and imposts. If the Little Schuylkill 
company find their road lucrative, they^ not Catawisaa, 
will reap the emolumeitta. If it be unproductive, and 
Catawissa be admitted to a participation, ahe is to lose 
and not to gain. If the stock aiid trade be good, bad, 
or at par, and Catawissa propose to obtain an act of as- 
sembly, raise stock, and construct a road, forty three 
miles to Tamaqua, to unite there with the Little SchuyU 
kill company, — still, she is there met by another pow- 
er ; — prior, superior, independent, ready to control and 
direct her progress. ^And, to leaye no excuse or device 
unanswered, suppose again, that the Little Schuylkill 
company had amended their charter, and Catawissa had 
joined them, in all respects as an association, — what 
would the Catawissa route gain by the union ? The 
expense of the Little Schuylkill rail way, it is supposed 
when finished, will be 250,000 dollars with wooden rails, 
or 400,000 dollars if finished with iron rails. Of this 
burden, Catiwissa must bear her full share. 

The expense of a rail way, dov^-n the Catawissa val- 
ley, is unknown / but it is known (l^aX, a large portion of 
the line follows the trough of the stream through a rs* 
vine walled with rock. Those who assisted in the sur- 
vey stated, at the time, that, for long distances they 
waded in the creek, because there was no margin for a 
foot hold, between the water and the precipitous rocks, 
confining it on either side. 

What pretext then remains to be urged (w the Csta- 
wissa route ? Only its fitness for locomotive power ; and 
it is estimated that as regards inclined planet^ it has 
some little advantages compared to the cen'ral route. 

The excellence of locomotive engines in their prater 
places is fully admitted , but is the Catawissa creek such 
a place. 1st. The trade and tonnage must be gregi and 
regular. The Catawissa route will possess neither. It 
has been fully shown that, compared to the central 
road, its utility and trade would be insignificant 
Aware of this, Mr. Robinson's report proposes a tingle 
line. Were it supplied with two thousand tons per 
day, as between Manchester anrl Liverpool, locomotive 
power would be applicable. For such power the trade 
must be steady and uniform, in some reasonable degree i 
but what can be more irregular than the Susquehannah 
trade ? Two or three times a year, in freshets of a few 
weeks duration, but piincipally, in one spring freshet, 
nearly the whole produce of the Susquehannah vallies 
is hurried down by its current, to the confluence, aid 
very little is done in the intervals. Steam power will 
not accommodate itself to such irregularities. That 
power must have exclusive occupancy of the road. There 
can be no divided dominion whero " unconquered 
steam" obtains possession. Pat a hundred horaet on 
the line with it, carrying coal at three miles an ho«r, 
and passengers at ten, and the catastrophe would be 
more terrific, than the breaking of Mr. Uuskinson's 
leg ! — Neither the laws of our state nor the public feel- 
ing, nor the general convenience, would permit such a 
total monopoly upon a great thoroughfare. 

"The advantage of the locomotive engine, over th« 
horse, is little or nothing when we work with low velo- 
cities." 

**On the Branton & Shield's line, horse power Is found 
to cost 45-100 of a penny or very near a half pennv 
(sterling, 837-1000 of a cent) per mde, perto% travel 
ling two and a half miles per hour." fa J 

On the ScbuylkUl Valley road one horse draws ten 
tons. 

NoTB (a)— J. Widker's report on ttatiooaf3r.«iid loco* 
motive power, 2d ea. 1829. 
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On the Schuylkill West Branch road one botse draws 

twelve tons. 

For horse power, and public accommodation, the cen- 
tral rail way is peculiarly adapted. The Susquehanna 
liver trade, the canal ti-ade, and that of the Schuylkill, 
are locked up by frost in the winter; and as the drivers 
and horses on^the rail way must be employed, and the 
coal and other products cannot pass off" by water, they 
Are Rreatly accumulated against the spring, and ready 
for the navigation. Then a great proportion of the la- 
bourers and horses may be conveniently detached from 
carting coal, and employed in the transportttion of the 
Susquehanna produce to the Schuylkill, carrying back 
lesser loads of merchandize. When, thus, the pressure 
of the spring commerce is reduced, a part of the wagons 
may return again for the summer, to the usual coal con- 

Teyance. ^ 

Were locomotive power fit for an irregular and fluc- 
tuating transportation, the central line possesses prepon- 
derating reasons for its adoption there, in preference to 
that of Catawissa. Of this M. Robinson says, **fur a 
rail road which 'would be a common highway, and on 
which horse power would be employed, its advantages 
in this respect (locomotive capability) would not com- 
pensate for its increased length." 

"Fixed steam engines," says Mr. B. "when a trade is 
sufficient to justify powerful machinery, and to keep it 
constantly employed, diminish in a very large propor- 
tion, the cost of overcoming ascents. Wei^e the busi- 
ness of a rail road considerable enough, they would like 
wise present a far cheaper power than either locomotive 
engines, or horses, for overcomii^ the resistance produ- 
duced by friction." 

'* There is some dilTcrence of opinion as to the rela- 
tire coat of transportation by locomotive engines, and 
by horses i and the problem is complicated by the ne- 
cessity of incurring an increased expense in the con- 
atruction of rail ways on which locomotive machinery is 
proposed." 

Where, and when Catawissa is to obtain the immense 
business to justify this increased expense^ it is difficult to 
discover. I'hat the expense must be much greater than 
usual, to construct a road of such solidity, as to resist 
the weiglit and force of steam engines and their trains 
of wagons, is evident. 

Some unimportant advantage is supposed to exist, in 
favor of the Catawissa route, from the inclined planes 
required in the central route, as if the former were so 
gentle in graduation as to require none. This is just as 
true, as the gross misrepresentations about the compa- 
rative shortness of that route. What says Mr, Bobin- 

son > 

After tracing the Catawissa route to the most de- 
pressed point, between the Litile Schuylkill, and the 
South branch of Catawissa, his words are these t "Here 
it must descend six hundred feet Inf ineUned planes in 
-something Uu than four miles / After which, it would 
be carried on a descent, commencing at 274 ^^^^ per 
mile, and gradually diminishing to 13 feet per mile, at 
the end of 19 miles further." On the Central route, by 
one line, a descent of 750 feet, and by the other a de- 
scent of 705 feet fs required, which is aflTected by in- 
dined planes, 485 /ee/, and 200 feet more by a gradu- 
ation of 30 feei per mile*** Thus ihe inclined planes of 
the Catawissa Ime, descending the mountain, include 
one hundred and fifteen perpendicular feet more than 
those of the central line. Besides, •• the point at which 
this line crosses the Broad mountain is believed," aaya 
Mr. Robinson, •• to be the only one by which the valua- 
ble bodies of coal between the head of the Mahonoy, 
and its tributary, the Shamokin, could be commanded." 
Between the Mahonoy and the Shamokin there is ano- 
ther rise where inclined planes are required, but there 
is reason to believe the elevation there, and that of the 
Broad Mountain also, may be much reduced by further 
examination. Amicus Vbutatvs. 



No. V. 
4th. Is it expedient now to tubserihe the stock and com* 
menee operations for the Central rail road ? 

This inquiry assumes as established, that the work ia 
expedient, if so, the reasons are cogent for immediate 
operations. 

The zeal and activity of the citizens of Baltimore, to 
secure the great commerce of the Susquehannah, is too 
well known to need further proof than that which has 
been already exhibited. The determination of the 
people in the centre of our own state, and thence to the 
New York line, to submit no longer to the present state 
of conveyance to market, is also notorious. If Phila- 
delphia do not efficiently aid in opening an avenue to 
the Schuylkill, those two bodies will unite, and cordial* 
ly co-operate in every means of delivering the trade of 
this river into the possession of Baltimore. Acts of in- 
corporation must, and will be made to them ; their rail 
road will be accomplished under their charters, the 
improved navigation of the Codorus, we see ia, at thia 
moment, advancing ; and if proportionate effbru are not 
used by Philadelphia, a firm alliance will be formed 
which she will never be able to sever. 

Our improvements in the river channel, for so manj 
years, and at so much expense, obviously serve only to 
clear the way to Baltimore ; and even our •• Pennaylva- 
' nia Canal," with its three extensive ramifiirations, con- 
ducts its commerce directly to York Haven, This port 
of deposit and export, for Baltimore, is 12 miles nearer 
to her than to Philadelphia, and the enterprizing Ma- 
rylanders publicly avow — it is on the records of our le- 
gislature — that they •• have nothing in fuct to do but to 
take up the work, where we leave it, and to finish at a 
trifling expense, a g^cat line of internal communication,, 
which the exertion of their spirited and enterprizing 
neiglibours have conducted within their reach.'*(a) 

1 bat expense which Baltimore justly regards as 
" trifling'* for the object, is about the amount liberally 
estimated for constructing the proposed rail way. It 
exceeds five hundred thousand dollars , but this is a 
work which will not conduct our millions of property 
"within their reach." 

Reposing faith and confidence in the liberal apirit of 
Philadelphia capitalists our chizens have forborne ta 
aid Baltimore; but they will wait no longer. Another 
session of the legislature will not pass over without un- 
equivocal measures, unless decisive steps are pursued 
by Philadelphia. The dams of our river hasten **the 
crisis," for they aggravate the obstructions, and urge 
the necessity of another channel below the confluence. 
The respectable meeting in Philadelphia^ of 16th 
February, 1829. responds with great propriety, to the 
good wishes of our citizens) in the following language : 
*' In conclusion, we cannot refrain from adverting to 
the very liberal and fluttering preference, which our 
fellow citizens in the interior, nave shown for this, their 
own metropolis, over that of a neighbouring state, as in- 
dicated by a recent vote in the legislature of our state, 
upon the application of the titizens of Baltimore to 
make a rail road from the Susquehannah to that city. 
But it cannot be concealed, that the vote of preference 
was given under the belief that Philadelphia would ex- 
ert herself to open every advantageous avenue to her 
market. Should this just expectation be disappointed 
it may require a re-action, and cause those who relied 
upon it, to throw themselves into the arms of their se- 
cond choice, which we know to be Baltimore. In ad- 
dition, therefore, to the obvious dictates of their own in- 
terests, Philadelphia is pledged to do all that in her lies 
to meet the favorable advance now made to her." 

It were a mockery for our own city to ask the interior 
to make this improvement. She well knows that the 
wealth there, is not to be found in stock, nor great pe- 
cuniary aggregates. It consists in lands, houses, and 



Note (a) Mr. Duncan's report In Senate, January 17» 
1829. bee Beg. vol. 3, p. 85. 
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productive labor,diflrused through a thousand little veins, 
none of which can part with much, without distress 
The slender surplus po to the village meicliant, and 
from him in large contribution to the city, where en- 
Urged commerce, and accynmlated capital, enable the 
affluent, by uniting, to accomplish magnificent improve- 
ments, and enjoy all the blessings of earth from the 
products of invested capital. They, and they onft/, can 
accomplish this enterprize. 

Is it not then, made manifest, that a just regard to past 
consideration a, — to her present extensive manufactures 
and commerce; — her future great and permanent pros- 
perity — to the impulse of honor, and of honourable 
competition, the sagacious calculations of a wise and 
fair policy and the productiveness of capital stj>ck; all 
unite in the call upon our " own metropolis," to move 
imnudiaiely in the grand work. Here nature has done so 
much in advance, that comparatively, little is left for 
man. The simplest means offer him the most moment- 
oua results. She has sent forth the Schuylkill from the 
Broad mountain, a hundred miles, to cut a passage 
through every barrier to Philadelphia; and it is done. 
She has poured forth from the West and the North, the 
far and wide winding Susquehannah, to giither from 
fourteen millions of acres the riches of the soil, and the 
treasures of the mine, and conduct them safely to our 

5reat wservoirj and it is done. There nature, and wis- 
om and beneficence call upon man to sunder the isth- 
mus, to level the avenue for their millions of wealth to 
pass to the great City on the Delaware;— let her say, 
now or nevcTf — ** it shall be dokk!" 

The annexed statement does not aspire to the title of 
a Staiistical tabk. It is an attempt to present an ab- 
stract of the facts exhibited in the second dwisxon of these 
remarks, and to approximate to a just result. 

I. Estimates of Value of the Susquehannah Commerce, 

l8t. In 1817, from 29th March to 26th 
June, passed the York Haven Canal, 
wheat, flour, whiskey, pork,ironi &c. $340,000 

5 



(a) Supposed to be about one fifth of the 

whole passed in that time, 1,700,000 

Add for the residue of the year one tenth, 170,000 



1,870,000 
1,870,000 



Since the year 1817, 13 years, during which 
the property has doubled. 

Estimated present value, upon these data,- 
three millions seven hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. 3,740,000 

2d. (6) In 1827,from February 23d to 23d June, 
there passed flarrisburg, rafts 1681, 40,- 
775,000 feet of board?, &c. value 1244,650 

Arks 1870, of these 1170 were flour, &c. 
value . 2,340,000 

and two hundred coal, 6,857 tons, 55,000 

300 keel bottomed boats, each 800 bush- 
els wheat, 240,000 



2,879,650 
Increase to 1830, say 7 per cent per annum, 

3 years, 201,575 

Estimated present value upon these data, 

three millions, eighty one thousand, two 

hundred and twenty five dollars, 3,081,225 

3d. In 1829, Judge Scott's estimate. 
Arks anived at Port Deposit, 1500 

do. sold above Port Deposit, 500—2000 
Lumber annually descending, 

Feet one hundred and seventy 
five millions, 1,750,000 

(a) Niles' Register, v. 12, p. 159. 

(b) vide report of Baltimore Committee. 



Total value of property descend- 
ing the Susquehanna, four mil- 
lions and an half. 4,500,000 

Add and average these three eitimatet Tiz: 

Mr. Niles», 3,740,000 

Baltimore Committee, 3,081,225 

and Judge Scott's, 4,500,000 

Aggregate of the three, 3)11,321,225 

Arerage value of the thre* estimatca of pro- 

perty descending the Susquehanna at 
present, (dropping fractions, three mil- 
lions, four hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, 4)3,440,000 

Baltimore profits of this, (besides profits o n 

merchandize exchanged,) 25 percent, 860,000 

Of the above average, about one fourth pro- 
bably, is not receivable at the confluence 
of the two branches, which deduct from 4 )3,440,000 

860,000 



Value of the trade brought annually to the 

Sunbury baain. 4)2^SSOfiQ0 

Profits on it 25 per cent per annum, $645,000 

Sbppose but half of thia to \>e secured bv 
the Central railway, therefrom deduct half, 1,290,000 

Half for the rail way to Philadelphia, 4)1,290,000 

Value of the profits 25 per cent per an- 
num, $330,000 
Add profits upon other commerce than the 
above Susquehanna commeice, including, 
increased W. Branch trade in coal, iron, 
&c. and intermediate trade fh>m Stinbury 
and Danville to Pottaville, 170,000 



Total profits of commerce by the Railway, $500,000 
n. Estimate of Tonnage and Profits, of the Central 

Bail Way, 
1827. Eitimate of ir^dc stoppii g at York 

Haven, by the Bait, Comm.f 2o0 arks of 

coal, each 55 tons, 11,000 

1170 arks of flour, whiikey, iron, &c. 

468,000 bbls. 41,785 

300 keel boat8,each SOObotbeh wheat, 

35 bushels per ton, 6,857 

1631 rafts,each 25,000 feet, 40,775,000 

feet, 1500 feet per t09« 40,775 



100.417 



1829. Judge SeoU*s estimate, besides 
rafts, is 100,000 

Rafts he estimates at 175 million 
feet, say 116,000 



Aggregate of both 



216,000 
2)316,417 



Average estimate of tonnage, 158,208 

Increase two yeara^t 7 per cent to 1830, 11,074 



Present estimate of tonnage at York 

Haven, 4)169,282 

Deduct a fourth for what is not receivable 
at Sunbury, 42,320 

Stippose buthaf of the residue stoptat Sun- 
bury, 2)126,962 



63,481 



'Tonnage for the Central raH-way, firom the 
present trade, say 



63,000 
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But, the coal trade of the river is only m its 
infancy. Last spring from the West 
branch alone, bituminous Coal was sent, 
15,000 tons, 

The cohI tonnage of the West Branch for 
the first five years, were the rail way 
opened, miglit be reasonably averaged 
pel annum at 50,000 tons; say half for the 
rail way, 25,000 

The coal mines of Shamokin and Mahonoy, 
as above, 100,000 tons but as this would 
travel but half the rail road distance, say 
as equivalent to the whole distance, 50,000 

Trade created in all other materials, iron, 
lumber, 8cc. on the line, say 20,000 tons, 
half distance as above, 10,000 



Descend! ng trade, 148,000 

The return trade at Pottsville, is about one 
fvurth of the descending. The return 
trade to Sunbury, for the extensive coun- 
try to be supplied, would probably be 
much greater. Say ascending tonnage a 
third of the descending, 49,333 



Total rail way tonnage per annum, for the 
first 5 years, Tons. 197,333 

Which at 1 cent per ton, per mile, for 46 
miles. Is 190,673 

Or, upwards of 14 per cent on the cspital required 
by Mr. Robinson's estimate, viz: {{^26,611 for both 
roads, and all expenses. 

There is in tlie final result, a striking coincidence 
between the above and the estimates of the respectable 
meeting at Philadelphia, February 26, 1829, which was 
82,750 dollars; or upwards of 13 per cent. 
■ The Baltimore Committee estimated the receipts of 
their rail way, from York Haven, at upwards of 156,000 
dollars. 

It is conceived impossible for any reflecting and csl- 
culating man, with the evidence of this gigantic, and 
augmenting commerce before him, to give it due con- 
sideration, and then doubt that a rail way, offered to it, 
at the confluence of the two branches, would produce 
annually, for transportation, eastward and westward, 
thirty seven thonsand six hundred dollars. It must do 
more, before it is one year finished. Verily more, but 
even that sum is six per cent upon Mr. Robinson's li- 
beral estimate of 626,611, for both roads, of fifty five 
miles. It is not presuming too much to estimate the 
first two years, at sixty two thousand six hundred, or 
ten per cent npon the whole capital invested, admitting 
the expense not too highly estimated. In five years 
more the trade and travelling would be doubled, and 
the profits of course, be doubled. 

*^ AMICUS VERITATIS. 



Extract of a letter from a highly respectable and intel- 
ligent gentleman, long a resident of the western part 
of the state of New York, received by General Dan- 
iel Montgomery, since his arrival in this city. 
**The counties in New York which touch on the 
Penna. north line, are Delaware, Broome, Tioga, Steu- 
ben, Allegheny, Cataraugus and Chataque. 

The east branch of the Susquehanna separates Dela- 
ware from Otsego county, bounding the former on the 
north, and the fatter on the south, thus furnishing an 
outlet for the transportation of produce from both. Fol- 
lowing the river, we find it then passing the comer of 
Chenango county, and entering Broome at Harpersville, 
which is about 13 miles from the Penna. line. At Bing- 
hsuntown, which is the county town of Broome, it re- 
ceives the Chenango. Binghamtown is seven milea 
from the Pennsylvania line. The contemplated Che 



passes through the rich counties of Chenango, Madison 
and Oneida, being intended to run for a great part of 
the way parallel with the Chenango river. The Che- 
nango river is now used for better than 40 miles to trans- 
port produce. The arks and rafts are annually descend- 
ing this river^ and its tributaries to Baltimore more 
in number than persons who have not lived in the vi- 
cinity, would easily ciedit. These added to what de- 
scend the Su<^quehannah, (both rivers uniting as before 
stated at Binghamtown) support an immense popula- 
tion. The principle article is lumber, of which the fin- 
est qtiality is found in this region. There are, howev- 
er, other articles exported, such as potatoes, whiskey, 
&c. To these many other articles would be added» 
were there a directxommunication with Philadelphia. 
The market uf our villages in the interior of this state, 
would to a certain extent be supplied from that district. 
Courtland county also serves some of its productions by 
means of the tributary waters of the Chenango down 
the Susquehannah. Going due west from Bingham- 
town, we pass through flourishing towns on each tide 
of the Susquehannah, till we reach Owego, 8 miles 
from the Pennsylvania line. This is in Broome county* 
and is about 18 miles from Tioga Point, in Pa. The 
I produce which passes down the Susquehannah by Owe- 
go, is immense; great quantities of plaster are brought 
from Ithaca, in Tompkins county, to Owego. Ithaca 
is 29 miles from Owego, between which places a nul 
road is contemplated, a company being already incorpo- 
rated. Tioga Point is 4 miles south of the N. Y. line, 
whence to Newtown or Almira is 13 miles. The Che- 
mungo canal terminates at Newtown, and the Chemun- 
go river connecting this canal with the Penn^lvania 
canal. The Chemungo canal connects Seneca lake 
with the Chemungo river and Pennsylvania canal. On 
the Seneca lake is a steam boat which plies between 
the flourishing village of Havana at the south end of 
the lake, and the large and wealthy-village of Geneva, 
in Ontario county at the other end of the lake. This 
lake is about 45 miles long, lined on either side with 
villages. The country all around it producing incalcu- 
lable quantities of wheat, and of a»fine quality as is rais- 
ed any where in western N. York. From Geneva, the 
Seneca Canal starts, and intersects Cayuga Lake and 
the Erie canal at Montezuma, 20 miles long. Leaving 
New- town or Elmira, going west, we pass over the cei- 
ebratcd Tiooa flats, a vast body of land, equal to the 
Prairie lands in Ohio, and lyin^ within six miles of the 
Pennsylvania line, and come then to the town of Paint- 
ed Post and Irwin, and so on to Bath in Steuben coun- 
ty- 

Elmin( or Newtown is situated about 5 miles from the 
Pennsylvania line, in the midst of an exceedingly rich 
county. The country between Seneca and Cayuga 
Lakes, is surpassed by none in the state of New York, 
for fertility, it is a perfect garden; from which, by means 
of the Chemung canal, the products could find their 
way to Philadelphia as easily (if not more so) as they do 
to New York, were the proposed rail-road constructed 
from Danville to the head of the Schuylkill navigation 
at Pottsville; as may readily be seen by a reference to 
the map. 



Philadklhhia, Dxc. 15, 1830. 
jto General Daniel Montgomery, Hugh Belku^ and 
John C. Boyd, Esquires. 
Gentlemen-^Deeply interested in, and anxious for 
the prosperity of the state of Pennsylvania, and of the 
city of Philadelphia, our attention has been attracted 
to the proposed rail-way from Pottsville to Danville,and 
Sunbury; by which a full proportion of the iiroductiont 
of Pennsylvania, and of parts of New York, lying on the 
branches of the Susquehanna, may be advantageously 
brought to the market of Philadelphui, Your perfect 
acquaintance with the facts intended to be elicited by 



nango canal to intersect the Erie canal at Utica, termi- tlie enclosed queries, has induced us to address them 
natef at Binghamtown, 90 miles jrom Utic»« This canal I to you, for the purpose of obtaining infiinnation of the 
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highest imporUnce to the State and |he city. We ask 
your early attention to them. We are» rery respect- 
fully* your ob't serrants. 

JOHN SERGEANT, 

CADW. EVANS, 

MATHEW CAREY, 

PAUL BECK. Jr. 

B. W. RICHARDS. 

Q,ctaiKA propoitd to the Susquehanna CommUUe. 

1 What is the distance up tite we9i branch uf the Sus- 
Kiuehanna, and its tributary streams, from which boats 
and arks are navig-able to Sunbury? 

2 What is the distance up the ivftt branch of the Sus- 
quehanna and its tributary streams from which boats 
and arks are navigated to Sunbury > 

3 What are the computed number of acres in the ba* 
sins of the norMand west branches of the Susquehanna 
respectively, and what is the amount of the population 
on the same ^ 

4 What is the cost of transporting bituminous coal 

Eer ton, lumber per M.; wheat per bushel, flour per 
arreli iron per ton; from the points of departure, on 
the north and west branches, to Danville or Sunbury? 

5 What is the price now, and what has been the ave- 
rage price for the Ave years of wheat per bushel; flour 
per barrel; lumber (white pine) per If. at Sunbury and 
Danville? 

6 What has been the estimated qauntity of lumber, 
specifying the kinds brought down the north and west 
branches of the Susquehanna, annually during the last 
£ve years. 

7 What has been the estimated quantity of iron, wheat 
and other agricultural products brought down the 
branches of the river, during the last five years? 

8 What quantity of these articles, do you estimate 
will be carried on the central raiUroad' 

9 What will be the cost of the transportation of the 
articles named, the toll included, to Pottsville? What 
to Philadelphia? 

10 What is the character of the lumber of the Sus- 
quehanna comparing the same with that of the Dela- 
ware ? 

11 What will be the cost of conveying a bushel of 
wheat and a barrel of flour from the Geneva Lake, in 
the state of New York, to the confluence of the branch- 
es of the Susquehanna, and thence to Philadelphia, by 
the central rail road and Schuylkill navigation' What 
is the cost of transporting the same articles from the 
Geneva L:^ke to the city of New York, by the New 
York Canal and the Hudson river? 



Philadelphia, Dec. 16, 1830. 
Gentlemen — Your letter of yesterday, on the sub- 
ject of the commerce of the Susquehannah, has been 
received with much satisfaction, and is answered with 
perfect cheerfulness. Considerable time and attention 
having been devoted to the trade of that river, we do 
not reply incon^derately, nor without feeling some de- 
gree of responsibility; but, fully convinced that nothing 
is wanting in our great city except a moderate share of 
attention, to ensure to her the transit of an immense in- 
ternal and reciprocal commerce, which, at present, 
either passes out of the state, or awaits her enterprizo 
to call it into existence, we are gratified by the inqui- 
ries you have done us the honor to propose. Accurate 
statistical registers of the Susquehannah trade, and the 
country which it waters, comprehending fourteen mil- 
lions of acres at least, and a population exceeding^oe 
hund/ed thousand persons, will not be expected, for 
such do not exist. Such facts, estimates and results, 
however, we now submit, as will enable any person 
who bestows upon them the proper attention, to form 
a just opinion of the magnitude of the subject. In eve- 
ry particular they do not pretend to be perfectly correct; 
but we are well satisfied tliat they are so far substantially 
right at to lead to jtist conclusions. 



Gentlexnen with gr^t respect, your obedient ter- 
rants. DANIEL MONTGOMERY, 

HUGH BELLAS, 
JOHN C. ROYD, 
Committee from the Susquehannah. 
To John Sergeant, Cadwalader Evans, Mathew Carey, 
Paul Beck, Jr. Benjamin W. Richards, Esquires. 

Answers by the Susquehannah Committee^ 
Answ. 1. From Sunbury, upwards, the North Branch 
and its tributaries are navigable about two hundred and 
sixty miles, embracing a large, fertile, and populous 
portion of the state of New York. 

2. From Sunbury up the West Branch, about one 
hundred and forty or one hundred and fifty miles. 

3. I'he two branches water about ybur/een mHUonsof 
acres, of which about nine millions are in the basin oif 
the North, and four millions in that of the West Branch. 
Their population is estimated, including that part of 
New York intersected by the North Branch, at/ce 
hundred thousand, 

4. ** The cost of transporting coal, iron, lumber," 
and other products down to Danville, and to the Sun- 
bury basin, at the confluence of the branches, is there 
well known by long experience; and is greatly below 
the opinion generally entertained elsewhere. Down 
to Sunbury the navigation ia safe and easy, cheap arks 
and litle pilotage are required, three, (sometimes four,) 
may guide an ark, carrying sixty tons, or more, with 
very little labour, fifty miles per day, floating with the 
current. To answer this inquiry fully, and satisfactorily, 
particulars must be detailed. 

The average distance of the bituminous cosl fiel Is of 
the West branch, may be fairly placed at ninety miles 
above Sunbur); from which centre the expense of 
transporting coal to the confluence is about two and a 
half cents per ton, for the whole distance of ninety 
miles. Thus: 

3 men descending 50 miles per day, say two 
days $6 00 

3 returning 2| days each 7 50 

For an ark load of 60 tons, 90 miles 13 50 

Or, 22i cents per ton, which is i of a cent per ton 
per mile. 

If the distance be greater add ^ of a cent per ton per 
mile; if less, deduct at the same rate. 

From the confluence, up the West Branch the dis- 
tances are nearly as follow: 
To Lycoming county, where the first coal would be 

recei ved * * * * miles 40 

To Pine creek, coal again received 57 

To Little Run, Coal mines about 70 

To Clearfield Mines, from 100 to 140 say 120 

The average distance, for the Iron of Lycoming snd 
Centre counties may be stated at 65 miles. The Iron 
works of Union county, less than half that diatance. 

But, to ascertain the whole expense at the Sunbury 
Basin, the loss on the ark, and the expense of mining 
coal must be added. Let us trace a ton of this in its 
course to Piiiladelphia, and the cost will distinctly ap- 
pear. 
1 ark load, — 60 tons, mining at 75 c per ton $45 00 

Transportation, 90 miles (as above} 13 50 

Loss on the ark on sale (built chiefly for branch 
navigation) • 30 00 



At Sunbury, 60 tons cost 

Or one dollar and thirty cents pr. ton , . 

Transhipment to the rail road, p. ton. 

Toll and traction to Pottsville, 45 miles, at 3 c. 
pr. ton pr. mile. 

Toll and fr-ight by the Schuylkill navigation 

Total expense of a ton of Bituminous coal, de- 
livered at Philadelphia from the West 
Branch, 90 miles above Sunbury .«..#. 



78 50 


130 
10 

1 35 

225 



500 
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The cost of transporting all other products to Sun- 
bury would be nearly the same, saving 75 cents per ton 
for mining coal. Iron and lumber about the same as 
coal, the whole distance to Philadelphia. That is three 
dollars and seventy cents per ton from Sunbury. For 
other products— flour, pork, whiskey, &c. add one cent 
per ton, per mile, or, one dollar and fifty-three cents, 
tor the higher toll, making five dulUrs and twenty-three 
cents for a ton of flour, or about thirteen cents per 
bushel for wheat 

The transit and prices of lumber delivered at Potts- 
vine, and Philadelphia, would be these. 

Prices of white pine boards at Sunbury. 

Freight 6f Thll Philad. 
Pannel stuflT— pr. M. |9.— 3 00—12 00 

First, or best common 6.-3 00 — 9 00 

Second or inferior common 4. — 3 00 — 7 00 

That is, rail road 45 miles 1 35. 

Schuylkill navigation 108 miles 2 25 pr. ton 3 60 

Or fgr 1000 feet 3 00 at 1200 feet pr. ton. 
The expense of transit by the Pennsylvania 

Union, and Schuylkill canals — for 60 tons 

of flour 506 40 

By rail road and Schuylkill canal 367 20 

* 

Difference in favour of rail road $139 20 

The re»t of transportation down the North Branch, 
^ miles, would, of course, be the same as down the 
West Branch. The following would be the expense 
from Seneca Lake, in the state of New York, to Phi- 
ladephia. 

Flour per bbl. 354 miles 67 cts. 

Wheat per bush, same distance 18 2-3 

By Danrille, 18 miles less, and a proportional de- 
duction in expense. 

To carry that flour and wheat, from the Seneca Lake 
to the city of New York, would be about 30 per cent, 
higher; viz. 

Flour, 360 miles, per bbl. ... 87 cts. 
Wheat, same distance^ per bush. 22 3*4 

The cost of transit by the Pennsylvania, Union, and 
Schuylkill Canals, to Philsdelphia, for a bushel of wheat, 
from Sunburv and Danville, is about 21 cents, or 50 
per cent higher than the Rail Road route. 

5. The prices at Sunbury and Danyille now, and the 
mrcrage for five years past, are about these. 

Flour, per bbl 3 25 

Wheat, per bush 68 

Boardfl— White pine has been already stated. 

6. The lumber descending the Susquehannah is well 
known to be as immense in quantity as excellent in 
quality. We shall not pretend to state the amount with 
much accuracy; but from such data as we possess, it is 
easy to show the quantity to be prodigious, and thus 
to approximate to a just conclusion. 

A delegation fVom various incorporated companies, 
comrened at Baltimore in August, 1827, the main ob- 
ject of which was to counteract the measures of our Le- 
gislature, tending to conrey the Susquehannah produce 
to Philadelphia. TIteir mode of effecting this, was by 
m Bail Boad from York Haven to Baltimore. They ap- 
pear to have carefully collected information respecting 
the Susquehannah producta, and state that the number 
ofrafb which passed Harrisburg from the 28th Febru- 
a^, 1827» to the 23d June, was 1631 — and suppose 
osieh to bare contained 25,000 feet. We are satisfied 
that thoy areraged about 40,000 feet each, or, in the 
whole, 65,240,000. 

In the reports of the Board of canal commissioners, 
mn estimate of Judge Scott is found, which states the 
rnvMHint of lumber descending the river annually, at 
175,000.000 of feet. The average amount of these two 
•itiniatet it one hundred and serenteen millions five 
hundred thousand feeti and this would appear to be a 
&ir estimate for the last fire years. 

The sorts of lumber are, principally, white pine, in 
bottfdsi plank, and sdnmlingt white oak stavtt, head- 
Vol, VI. 52 



'ng, and scantlii^g; white oak and hickory hoop polesj 
and poplar boards. 

7. The Baltimore committee, to whom reference 
has just been made, state the amount of iron and agri- 
cultural products, uhich their rail way would intercept 
at York Haven, and transmit to the Baltimore market, 
thus: 
1 170 arks laden with fiour« whiskey, pork, 

iron, &c Tons 41,785 

300 keel boats, each 800 bushels wheat 6,815 



D< duct one fourth for what was received 
below the confluence . . • 



4)48,600 
12,150 



Receivable at Sunbury by a fair estimate Tons 36,450 

8. Of the whole property, recently descending the 
two branches of the Susquehannah, it is deemed a rea- 
sonable and moderate estimate to say, that, one half, or 
about sixty thousand tons, beside Bituminous coal, 
would pass by the central rail road to the Schuylkill 
navigation. In this, are not comprehended the increaa- 
ingf, or prospective products, which would be attracted 
to the rail road at Sunbury, or spring up along the 
route. 

9. The cost of transportation, fW>m Sunbury and 
Danyilte, to Pottsville and Philadelphia, has been sta^ 
ted in reply to the 4th query. 

10. The lumber of the Susquehannah is well known 
to be much superior to that of the Delaware, and sur* 
passed by none in the United Slates. 

11th and 12th queries have been answered lore- 
lying to the 4th. 

Tq the Pruidentand Managera of the Schuylkill Navtga- 

tion Company, 

Gentlemen — As a Committee. from the Susquehan- 
nah, on the subject of constructing a rail-road from 
Pottsyille to that river, at Danyille and Sunbury, the 
undersigned respectfully submit to your consideration 
the following inquiries. 

As regards ourse/pes, ptrsonaliy, we have no doubt 
that the capacity of the Schuylkill Navigation will be 
greatly and efficiently enlarged, and we desire that the 
minds of all others may receive that conyiction. 

If reasonable assurance be giycn the capitalists and 
the public, that this nayigation will be made competent 
to pass the tonnage from the contemplated railroad, 
much confidence will be given to subscribers to tho 
stock. With the purpose, therefore, of obtaining this 
assurance, so far as reason and propriety may warrant, 
permit us to inquire, 

Ist. Is it the intention of the Directors of tlie Schuyl- 
kill Nayigation Company to proceed, as speedily as prac- 
ticable, in the construction of douhk hcla, throughout 
the whole course, and to introduce other improvement! 
for augmenting the efficiency of the Navigation? 

2d. About what period may the public expect those 
improvements to be completed; and what will then bo 
the capacity of the Schuylkill Nayigation Company for 
the transit of property descending and ascending? 

The yital relation of these inautries to the success of 
a central rail-way, from Pottsyille to the confluence of 
the two great branches of the Susauehannah, and to 
the advancement of the Schuylkill Nayigatien, wtU 
apologize for the trouble giyen. 

By your respectful 
and obedient servants, 
DANIEL MONTGOMEBY, 
HUGH BELLAS, 
JOHN C. BOYD, 

Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1830. 

Office of the Schuylkill Navigation Co. 7 
Philadelphia, December 16, 1830. 5 
Gentlemen—Your fayor of 14th inst. is receiyed, in- 
quiring our opinion of the capacity of tire Schuylkill 
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Navigation, And of the intention of the Connpany, of commendation of them by periodicals deroted to the 
doubling their locks, so as to facilitate the trade; and cause of education, induce us to believe, that its pufoli- 



alsowben this improvement will,probablybe compleled. 
In answer to your inquiries, I am desired to say, that 
the stockholders at their last annual meeting, recom- { 



cation has advanced the interests, not only of your initi« 
tution, but those uf others; and doubtless has, in p»r\, 
excited to the formation of new ones, arid made more 



mended to the Managers to proceed with doubling the \ manifest the benefit and practicability of the Manual 
locks in situations where they are now combined, and ; Labour System. 



that a commencement has accordingly been made, and 
will go on without delay, in ample time to meet the 
wants of the trade in its progressive increase. Flat 
Rock locks are already in operation; at Laurel Hill, at 
the locks near Hamburg, and at those near Mount Car- 
bon the new locks are so far completed as to warrant 
the belief that they will be ready to go into operation as 
toon as the trade opens in the Spring. At the locks on 
the Duncan canal and at the Mountain Dam, tlie work is 
going on, and those locks will probably be completed 
by the Ist of September. Some others will be put un- 
der contract and probably be finished in 1831, and the 
rempiinder as fast at the increase of the trade may call 
for it. 

It has been calculated that the locks in their present 
state, will pass more than half a million of tons in a 
year. The facilities afTorded by doubling the locks will 
more than double their capacity, as the boats ascending 
and descending will not interfere with each other; but 
making an allowance for a diminution of the trade 
during the extreme dry seasons, which are always ex- 
perienced every year, more or less; for about six or 8 
weeks; it will not be extravagant to say that 600,000 
tons may be passed down the works in one season, and 
the same quantity back. This calculation is founded 
on the following statement, which is deemed to be 
moderate: 

7 boats an hour for 15 hours in the day, will be 105 
boats per day, at 35 tons each, are 2625 tons. 

240 working days in the year will be 630,000 tons. 

Every day adds to the solidity of the works, and, of 
cours6 to their capacity; and it is therefore, confidently 
believed they will meet oil the demands of the trade. I 
•m, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant. JOSEPH S. LEWIS. President. 

Daniel Montgomery^ Hugh JBellaa, mid John C. Boyd^ 
Eeguiree, 



The following Report of the Manual Labour Acade- 
my, at Germantown, will be found interesting, and we 
think exhibits in a very satisfactory manner the opera- 
tions of that institution, since tlie last report. Its suc- 
cess thus far, n:uBt be a cause for gratulation to those 
who have had the management of its concerns — and the 
f.cts set fofth regarding the salutary combination of 
labor with study, must tend to convince those, who be- 
fore doubted the expediency of such an establishment 
--of its utility, and advantages. We hope its funds 
will receive such accessions as to enable the trustees to 
remove the debts with which the academy is at present 
encumbered— and jiiford an oppoitunity of proving by 
a fair experiment the excellence of this system of edu- 
cation. 

REPORT OiF THE 
MANUAL LABOUR ACADEMY 

€f Qernumtown, 

the ioard, the past year, have bad twenty-seven 
meetmgs, several of which have been held at tht Aca- 
demy, that each trustee might become personally ac- 
qiikihtcd with its condition. It has been chiefly occu- 
pifed in making the institution more known, devising 
plans to obtain needed funds, electing new officers, in- 
troducing more system, effecting an insurance, and in 
improving the premises and rendering them more suit- 
able for the objects of the institution. 

In bbedience to a resolution of the Association, two 
thousand printed copies of the first annua] report, with 
lUcopy of the charter, have been extensively circulated. 
The f^Vourible recepUon oTthe fucts it contains, and the 



The present report will afford, we trust, a complete 
demonstration of these two important points — the ex- 
cellence and pract cability of this mtem. If sO, your 
next board will need no other plea fur aid. The institu- 
tion is now precisely in that dangerous attitude of be- 
ing regarded as established and not in want of more 
subscriptions to its funds; whereas, the subscribers to 
it do not exceed one hundred, while the number to a 
sister institution is eight hundred and eighty; and it it 
pressed upon bv two loans, a note, and a mortgage, a- 
mounting to $7,086 52,of Which $1,586 22, should now 
be paid. 

But independently of pecuniary difficulties, the irtsti- 
tution is in a prosperous condition. It now contains 
twenty-three pupils, and an accession of ten is expected 
at the opening of the nevtr term. The nain building 
lias been altered so as to accommodate thirty-seven pu- 
pils and a new work shop has been erected. 

The farm also, during the last six montfts, baa been 
under improvement. All the fences have been cleared 
of weeds and brambles; fifty loads of soil taken out 
from a principal drain; about one acre of wild swamp 
land flooded from an accumulation of soil on the margin 
of a brook, which runs through it, has been drained b^ 
several ditches, so as to afford a crop of buckwheat; fou^ 
acres, at the north extremity of the farm, neglected for 
some years, have been fallowed, cleared, and soWed 
with wheat; aud a half acre contiguous to the bam,hu 
been enclosed by thirty pannels of post and rail fence, 
and converted into a very productive culinary garden. 

It IS here in place to state, for the sstisfaction of the 
association- that cattle are nnuch needed on the farm, 
and about 1180 bushels of lime, with 492 loads of stable 
manure; also, fifty-four days labour of one man, to move 
a bropk bank; and thirty days labour of one Ihan and 
two horses to drain a swamp for horticulture. These 
suggested improvements, with fencing for pasture lots 
and for a lane through the entire length of the fkrm, 
would put the farm in complete order. 

Offieera. 
The institution has three officers, a principal^ an asMS- 
tant teacher, and a farmer. 

In July, the Hev. George Junkin, of Hilton, Northum- 
berland county, was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of the Kev. John Monteith, and inau- 
gurated as principal on the 19th of August. His duties 
are the genera] superintendance of all the operations of 
the institution, the exclusive exercise of moral disci* 
pKne.aflTording religious instruction, conducting certain 
branches of weekly studies^ and a special charge over 
the workshop. 

Mr. James M* Ellis, who acted in Aprilt to fill the vi- 
eancy of Mr. Burrough, has continued as the assiitaQt 
teacher to the present principsl* 

Mr. Joseph Worrel has had the management of tlie 
farm since the 1st of April. The Board have contract* 
ed with l>im for one year; to unite with and direct toe 
agricultural labours of tbestudentsi and to be allowed 
125 dollars, with the use of a tenant house and a small 
garden for his services. 

Under this government the iipstitution has, the last 
quarter, been daily manifesting more economjr and 
more system. Remove the debt on the purcbase, and 
a lean of 850 dollars, and there is no remaintn^ lisar, 
that under Providence, your enterprise viU be aobo 
crowned with abundant success. 

Ptipih. 
As regards the pupils who are now in the Acadamy; 
they dmtif from each pther in almast every particuJari 
their ages vary from fiheeh to twent]r-ei^u jjfears. One 
b from Massachusetts, two from New York, two 
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of theck/' Sevenof the pupiU.re benefiaarn^ nme »3;;^»^^^^^ J^^^^^ Stbour by every .'ludent. And 

are supported by parcnU or guard.ans, and three are employed in "«5;"/,^,"?">^ ' ^^^^^^ ule not only, more or 

dependent on their own resources. With the exception by ^^.^ .P^fi^^^'/^lf'- ^ have 

of .ix of them, their con.titut.on8 are good. Three have lew defrayed the^^^ ; ^^^^^ 

been afflicted with intermittent fevers. But the com- ^*^"f .^^.J^^'^ mt^d and made iem rejoice in both, 
plaints common to students^the effects of the studio- ^°^^«^,^S ^ ^h..^ calLcl Tnto exercise.^ They are 
iedentary habit-do not exist among them O" ^he >The.r sk.ll has been ~^ '"/Pj^jy^^^ 

contrary, one, who entered sickly, has now health and ^^^^X^.^/'l^^^^ Z^^U Kve aH Educated, and the 
strength; another who was so indisposed a- to be unfit jhead, the »^«;[^' "'^l*.*^^^ of life, particu- 

for labour or study, is now capable of both; and a third, | pup.ls thereby fitted f^"; the vicjssuuacs^^^^ „^%ett1«. 
who had dyspeptic atUcks from study, now prosecutes 
it with manual labour and enjoys good health. 

Fifteen of the twenty three have the ministry profess- 
ediy in view. 

The studies of these pupils ^re the same as in other 
academies or semiiMiries. But the hours of recreation are 



a ■ c^ i .n7 of thei; W desOned for our ne^e"!- 
nienuls Christian mW.on.ries. and more p.rt.cul«rly 
,0, since now, no p«rent, by patrimony or mfluence.c»n 
secure the destiny of his son .mid the t"'-?'"K? ""d over- 
iturninps of nations, and families »nd mdmdwl.. A com- 
plete education is the only sure rock. 



TABULAR ESTIMATE OF 8 MONTHS MANUAL L ABOUR OF THE 8TUDEKT3 
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A Table shewing the amount of Studies, 8,'c. of the Students of the Manual Labour Academy q/ 

Fennsylvaniu, during the quarter ending Nov. 1, 1830. 




Ihhks of Mental and Corporeal Labour, 
The above tables which have been made out by the 
principal, shew, in a very satisfactory manner, the last 
quarter's progress of each pupil in his studies; and the 
extent to which they have paid their quarter bills for 
boarding, lodging, fuel, light and tuition, by their man- 
ual labour. 

From that on the studies, it appears t1\at three of the 
pupils, besides attending to the ordinnry branches of an 
English education, and to psalmody and the daily read- 
ing of the scriptures, have recited sixteen propositions 
of the first book of Euclid, twice recited Adam's Latin 
Grammar, committed to memory three-fourths of Val- 
pey's Greek Grammar, and read the first and three- 
fourths of the second JEneid of Virgil: that six of tliem 
have made the same progress in the Grammars, and in 
Euclid, and have read 45 pages in Selectae.profani8:and 



four of them in the place of this Lsiin book, have read 
four pages of Historix Sacrx. 

The same table shews also the scholarship of each 
pupil, in which 12 of them are marked No. 1, four No. 
2 and 3, and five number 4. 5 and 6. In the table of 
labour, the pupils are also arranged into six classes, ac- 
cording to the value of their labour. And in separate 
columns, are stated — their weekly allowance for four 
hours of daily labour — their quarterly allowance for ex- 
tra labour, their total quarterly allowance— the quar- 
terly charge for maintenance and instruction, and the 
ium actually due from each to the institution. 

For example, a pupil in class No. 1, aged twenty 



cise of akm and dexterity, pay$ thru moniht boarding, 
lodging, fuel, light and tuition.' and places an indigent 
young man in tlie condition, which every generous pi- 
ous youth would strug^e Iwrd tor— that of owing no 
man any thing, but love. 

In the second class are placed seven pupils, aged 
from sixteen to twenty-five years, only one of whow 
pays 114.75 on his bill, two of them $11, and three of 
them $10, which last reduces the bill to leas than one*, 
third. 

In class No. 3, are five names, and the actual debt 
against them ranges from $15 to $17, a deduction of a- 
bout one-half the charge. 

The fourth, 5th and 6th classes together, contain se- 
ven pupils and the reduction varies from 37 dob. to 
19 dols. 30 cts. on the 34 dollars. 

I'he total quarterly charge against the twenty-three 



stuilents is 719 dols. 65 cts. whilst the credit for labour 
is 334 duls. 7 cts. 

Hence it appears, that twenty-three pupils, divetri- 
fied as to age, constitution, previous habits and occupa- 
tion, have, by manual labour, paid nearly one-half their 
expenses of education, also, that those pupils who have 
been most efficient in this reduction have been so also» 
in mental application and acquirement. 

The labour on the farm and in the work shop are 
next to be presentc d. 

JgrieuUural Labour. 

The agricultural labour of the twenty-three stodcnts, 
from April 1st, to November 4th, has been estimated at 



three years, formerly a waggon-maker, who in scholar- 1 equal to the full day's labour, fiw seven months, of three 

ship IS also marked No. 1, and has read the first and ' " * 

three-fourths of second Eneid, the last three months, 
besides recitations in the Latin and Greek Grammars, 
Selectae profani^ and Euclid; has a weekly credit of 
$2.05, — a Quarterly allowance and for extra labour of 
$3.07,— and a total allowance of $25.62, which deduct- 
ed from his quarter bill, ($31.37,) leave the sum only 
of$5.73apunsthim. c 

In this instance, manual labour has reduced the ex- 
penses of education and living, to one-sixth.— /tf?e dot- 
tare and seventy-three cents, with heatthpreserving exer- 



full hands, four half hands, and three quarter bands. 

In April, about six of the forty-one acres^ were m 
wheat, seven in rye, fourteen in grass, three in fiUlow, 
and the rest in corn and oats stubble. At the present 
moment, five and a half have been sowed with wheat, 
seven with rye^ seven and a half with clover seed^twdve 
are in pasture, two and a half in potatoes, one in garden 
and the rest in stubble and clover seed. The estimate 
of the crops is 300 dollars. 

The items of work of each month is presented \m tim 
following table: 
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ApftiL. 



Mat. 



JUKB. 



JULT. 



AVOUIT. 



JgricuUural Labour of twenty-three Students and Direct- 
or/or eeven monihe, 

fSOO bushels of potatoes removed from 

ithe cellar of the maiu building to 
the farm. 

6 acres sowed with clover seed. 
2J •* planted with early potatoes. 

7 ** prepared for planting corn. 
1 acre of wild squam drained. 

8 acres of mowing ground picked 
and cleared. 

i acre ploughed for garden. 

3 acres ploughed and towed in oat^ 

7 acres in com, manured in the bill. 
1 acre planted with potatoes. 
40 panncis of four rail post fpnce built. 
Gardening. 

7 acres of com hoed, harrowed, and 
dressed. 

9 ** of grass mowed and pot in. 
1 acre of potatoes planted. 
3 cpurdens worked. 

' 3 acres of grass mowed and put in. 

7 "of corn worked. 
103 dozen of rye put in. 
124 dozen of wheat put in. 

1 acre of buckwheat sowed. 

3 acres of oats cut and put in. 
i acre of turnip seed sowed. 

4 acres of fallow-ground cleaned. 

5 •' ploughed. 
Manure heaped to rot for seeding. 
Fences of all the farm cleaned: 

3 acres of grasss, &c. mowed and put 
in. 
Rye,ost8, and wheat threshed. 
Gardening. ' 

6 perch flint stone quarried and haul- 
ed 10 miles, 

3 acres ploughed. 
Dr«in cleaned, and fifly cart loads 
of soil carried to the uplands. 

7 acres of corn cut up and topped. 

13 " ploughed, and sown with 

winter grain. . 
9} bushcb of buckwheat cut and got 
in. 
Corn fodder off four acres, hauled 
\ and stacked. 

I 7 acres of com got in. 
(^ 10 bushels of potatoes dug. 

N. B. From 7 months deduct 31| days labour of the 
farmer. 

Mecharueal Labour* 

No report of the work-shop can now be made from 
November 10, 1829, to August, 13, 1830. Not much, 
however, teems to have been done, the students being 
occupied principally on the farm. 

Since the inauguration of the new principal, however, 
an experiment has been made on the manufacturing of 
packing boxes, the result of which has produced the 
conviction that, with proper ficilities,mecbanical labour 
can be made more productive than farming. Two thou- 
sand three hundred feet of box board and seventy -five 
)b. of nails, have been worked up since August, into 
fifty-one dry good boxes, and sixty fancy soap boxes. 
The cost of the stuff and nails, was $36.45, and the value 
of the article $58.50, making the labour of the pupils 
worth 21.73. 

Seven hundred feet of hemlock boards, one hundred 
and twenty feet of white pine, and seventeen hundred 
and sixty laths have also been worked up, the last quar- 
ter, into partitions, frames and doors, to convert the 
long front room of the third story and the loft of the 



BxrrBXBsm. 



OcToaiB. 



main building, into sis apartments. The job cost $60.60, 
and the students labour is estin^ated at $19.75. 

The third portion of mechanical work of the last three 
months, is the erection of a commodious work-shop. 

The eastern back wing of the main building has hith* 
erto been the only place for mechanical operations. The 
Board, therefore, finding that the work-shop must be 
abandoned unless better accommodations were made, re- 
Eolved, notwithstanding their pecuniary embarassments, 
to have a suitable building erected. This is now up and 
closed in, exclusively by t/te labour of the principal and 
his pupils. 

The building is forty by twenty feet, two stories of 
twelve windows each, a commodious garret and a cel- 
lar. The sashes are mostly made,glazed,aud put in-— a six 
weeks work of the students.^ The second floor is yet 
to be laid, a stafk* case to be built, the remainder of the 
sashes to be finished and glazed, the walls to be lathed 
and plastered, troughs and conductors to be made and 
fixed, the sash-casing and doors to be painted, the wea- 
therboarding to be whitewashed, benches to be made 
and tools arranged. — ^The mechanical department of the 
institution will then be enabled to proceed with system, 
and with a success not heretofore realized in its history 
The raw materials used thus far in the erection of thia 
building amounts to ab6ut $220.12, and the estimate of 
labour 169 dollars 70 cents. 

Can we view this work without emotion? What other 
institution of learning in this country, or indeed else- 
where, (except it were that of the Franciscans and ^ 
the school of the prophets) have had their own edifice, 
I erected by its pupils? The work-shop for Students, by 
its projection, the hands which raised it, and by its pur- 
pose, is three-fold blessed, an<l honorable to thia state. 
It is dedicated to the cause of education, and a harbin- 
ger of better days to the church. 
We would close this report with a very few short re- 

I marks. 
Eighteen months ago, the plan of uniting academic 
studies with useful and systematic bodily labour, ap- 
peared to us as an impracticable scheme, unsanctioned 
by the example of old institutions of learning,andincom- 
patihle with a student's life. And now there are already 
ten manual labour institutions in operation, tliroughout 
this country, and others about to be established. The , 
facts which they afford, demonstrate that this manual 
labour system.the same indeed which Franklin and such 
men personally adopted, and wl/ich was no novelty to 
the Persians, the Greeks, and to the Jewish people — 
which Paulat Corinth experienced the benefit of, — is 
one which will also enable an entire community, and 
the world, to educate itself. The health presen-ing 
and life-saving labor of the hands, defrays the expenses 
of education. Youth of genius and piety, born in pov- 
,erty, need far less the arm of cliarity to conduct them 
to public usefulness. Time and effort are almost all 
they require. Parents may have leas of the over-reach- 
ing anxiety to accumulate means for the education of 
their sons, — the muscles deposited in broad andnamer* 
out layers on their bones is a patrimony to each one of 
them for this object. And the day-labourer nnay be4iii* 
formed, that the same jETotrer, which he expends intoU« 
is, in his boys, a receipted school-bill. 

(For Table of Accounts see following page.) 



ANTHRACITE COAL. 
A. O. Hiester and Dr. R. J. Roberts, have diseover- 
ed a vein of Anthracite Coal, upon the Rittatinie mouii« 
tain, 8 miles above this place, and have at present sev- 
eral experienced miners engaged in sinking parallel 
shafts, and making preparations for working it exten- 
sively. Should it turn out to be of a good quality, our 
Borough would feel its good effects in the reduced 
price of this almost indispensible article of fuel. Tlie 
bank is about 200 yards from the Pennsylvania Canal.— 
Har. Chron. 
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COXMUSICATSD FOR TBI RXQIBTJES* 

REjniPflSCENCES. 

f There are two subjects to v^hicb I would direct Uie 
attention of the readers of your ysluable Register. The 
first relates to the name by which Mulberry street is 
still distmguished. The result of my inquiries and re- 
searches, are here given. In early times a deep ravine 
or hollow way caused by water runmqg from the bjgh 
(land extended from Front. street to the Delawarei over it 
abridge had been made of stone, the summer torrents 
nishing with force down its channels made, its banks 
i)r«qiiently,ftll laandlncrcf^d-its .width i it . bap|>cned 

n one occasion a summer gust emitted siMh-qtiantitifs 




of water that the bridge received much ioju^iod one 
arch alone sustained tl^e conflict This nn^e sdi 
stood for some time and the street ftceited in coitse. 
quence the name «f Arch street. The arch vm con- 
sidered dangerous and it was puHed down, ibrub)»)) 
filling up or stopping in a degree the old cbaniKl. It 
bi4>peiied that an nausuallf severe nis fell k the iitv 
rushing down the Qsvioe eneounteted the rubbish oftlie 
broken bridge; stopt in its progresi itipreid ow ^ 
adjacent ground carrying devastation in its progreft- 
The stpres in its vioni^ on Water street were filM 
vitk water. The p99pic rowed by the injuiy thej U 
sustained 'thoqgitt only of vengeance on those vho hid 
pulled down the arch, and a serious riot vuthecoBK. 
quence until the police arrived and checked itsfiirj. 
The other subject relates to the first bulldinciottt 
ed «o istie cMt aide of -Front street j what were yA up 
in day tifliew«re pulled down in the nglit, till woe e( 
the depredators were discovered; s -trial was tlwc» 
sequence; a verdict was obtained in favoor of the Riot- 
ers; but on appeal to council in I^ondon, it wassetixt 
and the right of building w^s conceded bjcouncillodie 
Proprietariea, as it eppeared by the memoTiah fnal-e 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia that a lai|t n- 
Joriiy of the taxables were in favour of the meiair«,« 
required to accommodate men of business byibeem- 
tion of stores, offices, and places of security for the? 
goods either to be put on aliip beard or taken rrom i^ 
vessels. 

The whole particulars of the last case are vrn^ti 
Records at Harrisburg* #od frees the Froprieiina 
from all bleme in the meaauie. 

I send you the foregoing for an insertioo in yoorw 
ful paper, as the publication may elicit otbet isto- 
tion connected with the subject. 



BILX. OF IfOKTALtTT IN PHILADELPHU, 

For NOVEMBER} 1830. 
Diteam. JHuUa. OUtf a. Ul 

Apoplexy . - - 

Bronchitis - - - 

Burns ... 

Cancer . - - 

Cutarrh . . • 

Cholera Morbus 
Cholic - - • 

Consumption of .JUungs 
Convulsions . - - 

Debility ... 

Diarrlvsa - . - 

Disease of the heart • 
^pine - 
Dropsy . - - 

of Breast 
of Brain 
Drowned - . - 

Drunkenness - - - 

Dysentery . . - 

ErysipeUs - . - 

Fever ... 

Billioua 

Hectic 

Intermitteikt 

Nervous 

Puerpersl 

Remittent 

.Scarlet 



i 
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2 





3 


3 








1 
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3 





40 
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15 
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18 
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Typhui 
Fosfid deftd - 
Gungrene 
Hives 

Hooping Cough 

Ifonoorrila^ 

iHAmmmrioQ of Bladdtf 
BuweU 
Hruin 
Breast 
Liver 
Lung! 
Stomach 

Jaundice 

Laudanum in excess 

Mania a Potu • 

Mortilioation • 

Old age 

PaUey 

Sore throat 

gtitl born 

Small poz 

Sudtien 

Syphilis 

Tumors 

Tympanitis 

Uloera 

Unknown 

Wounds 



"From 

3l9t Oct to 6th Nor. 
6th Nuv. to Uth do. 
13th do. to 20tli, do. 
3Jth do. to 27th, do. 



2 

4 
I 


2 
1 
4 
5 
2 



5 



1 

1 

9 



4 

4 







4 



1 





6 



1 
I 

a 

9 

3 





I 

1 



1 

5 

3 



1 



1 



1 

2 
20 

3 



1 



1 

3 

1 

1 



3 
5 
1 
9 
3 
2 
1 
5 
6 
2 
1 

10 
2 
1 
2 
9 
1 
4 
5 
2 
20 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 



7th, 
8th, 
9th, 
10th, 
nth, 
12th, 
13tli, 
14th, 
13th, 



50 
52 
54 
53 
53 
48 
51 
56 
55 



Rain during 
Inches, 550. 



55 61 22d, 53 55 

54 55 23H, 53 62 

55 56 24lh, 44 45 

55 55 25th, 48 45 

56 55 26ih, 41 45 
48 48 27th, 40 45 
54 55 28th, 41 46 
61 59 29th, 48 49 

57 58 30th, 42 43 
month per li. Guage at Health office. — 



57 
52 
43 
44 

45 
46 
48 
50 

43 




146 120 
Males 145— Females 121— Boys 61— Girls 59. 
M^hite 222— Black 44— From Alms-house, 30. 



266 



Under 1 68 

B<t«-een 1 and 2 15 

2 and 5 16 

5 and 10 13 

10 and 15 1 

15 md 20 r 

20 and 30 36 

SO and 40 31 



Jgea 
Between 40 and 50 
50 and 60 
60 and 70 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90 & 100 



31 
17 
13 
10 
7 
1 

266 



Tear$. 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 



DeAl^ft in NOVl&M&ER, fhrni 1807 to 1830. 
(1830 inclusive.) 



101 
81 
83 
86 

100 
51 
57 
87 

119 
82 
94 

139 



Ck. 
54 
71 
106 
66 
95 
44 
89 
70 
58 
60 
48 
59 



7b. 
155 
152 
189 
152 
195 
9S 
96 
157 
177 
142 
142 
198 



Year§, 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 



102 
136 
164 
163 
240 
165 
160 
144 
203 
139 
195 
146 



Ch. 

152 

92 

126 

127 
205 
126 
124 
145 
144 
160 
139 
120 



7b. 
254 
228 
290 
290 
445 
291 
284 
289 
347 
299 
334 
266 



CENTKAL KAIL ROAD. 

At a large and respeclnble meeting of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, convened agreeably to public notice, on 
Thursday evening, 23d inst. at the District Court 
House, for taking into consideration the expediency of 
constructing a rail road from Pottsville to Sunbury and 
Danville, NICHOLAS BIDDLE, Esq. was called to the 
chair, and H. C. Cami and C. S. Millib, appointed 
Secretaries. 

On motion of Richard Peters, Esq. the fallowing pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, this meeting are fully satisfied with the im- 
portance and necessity of the "Central Rail road," by 
which a fair portion of the trade and productions of the 
branch of the Susqtiehanna, which meet at Sunbury, will 
be conducted at a cheap rate, to Pottsville, and thence 
to Philndelphia by the Schuylkill navigation, and by 
which the supplies of merchandise and manufactures,for 
the consumption of the numerous inhabitants of the 
country on the branches of the Susquehanna, will be 
Carried fts returns, thus increasing the wealth of the 
state and strengthening the connexion between Phila- 
delphia and the interior. 

Resolved that this meeting earnestly recommend to 
their fellow citizens the support of this work by liberal 
subscription to the stock of the company. 

Resolvedfthat a committee of twelve be appointed to 
superintend the promotion of subscriptions to the stock 
of the company, and that the chairman of this meeting,in 
conjunction with the committee of superintendence, ap- 
point committees in the wards districts and townshipa 
ofthecity and ccunty, to procure subscriptions to the 
stock of the rail-road. 

The chairman accordingly appointed the following 
gentlemen on the committee of superintendence:— 
Mathew Carey, Charles Bird, Gen. Wm. Duncan, Na- 
than Bunker, Ambrose White, Wm. Chalonor, Joseph 
M. Sanderson, Jacob S, Wain, Richard Price, Thomas 
P. Cope, Clements S. Miller, Robert A. Parrish. 

NICHOLAS BIDDLE, Chairman. 

H. C. Caiw, I Secretaries 
C. S.MiLna 5 S«cretariea. 



SlaUqf the 7%emwmii*r, at the Eeailk Offite^forDt- 

eember. 



1st, 

2* 

3d 

4tb, 

5th, 

6th, 



9 
59 
54 
60 
43 
46 
48 



12 
62 
61 
57 
49 
53 
54 



3 

59 
60 
51 
51 
56 
55 



16th, 
Ifth, 
18th, 
19th, 
2Uth, 
2Ut, 



9 
56 
54 
54 

46 

50 
49 



12 
59 
57 
56 
51 
51 
59 



3 

59 

58 

54 

52 

51 

54 



The following statement of the thermometer is co- 
pied from the U. S. Gazette. In several parts of the 
city, the same results were indicated. 

Kensingiont Dee. 22, 1030. 
Temperature Indicated by a thermometer exposed out 

of doors. 



Tuesday night, 10 o'clock, 

do 12 do 

Wednesday fnora. 2 do 

do 4 do 

do 6 do (day break) 

do 10 do 



13 dtgp above 
Hi do 
10 do 
9} do 
8 do 

I5i do 






9 
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EDITORIAL REMARKS. 



[Dtctnia 



THE REGISTER. 



Di:ccMni!:u 25 i83o. 



na river, of the country through which it fiovt, and of 
the rise and increaie of its commerce which we recoUest 
to have seen. 1 he Buggettionof the Pittsburg Gazette 
We intended to offer in our Ust number a few words ' touching the benefits which will result from a cross ca- 
of comment upcn the Governor's Message, but want of , „»! to connect the Pennsylvania with the Ohio canal, is 
room obliged us to forego the intention. It discusses highly important. The accompliahmentof Mich an en 
subjects of immense importance relating to the federal 



government and state administration, but none which 
can interest Pennsylvania more deeply than her own 
tn/ema/tTT^oremfn/ in the broad sense of the expres- 
sion. We mean the mcnte/ improvement of her citizens, 
no less than the melioration of road8,the construction of 
railways, snd the excsvation and building of canals. — 
The Executive refers to this in a manner which disclo- 
ses an honorable and praiseworthy zeal for the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the state. It is properly se- 
lected as the first topic in order, as it is the first in mag- 
nitude and consequence, to be presented to the con- 
sideration of the legislature. The neglect of educa- 
cation which prevails over the state as derived from the 
memorial of the Pennsylvania society for the promotion 
of Public School^ is adverted to in strong terms,and an 
anxious wish expressed that the early attention of the 
legislative authority should be devoted to remedy the 
tvil. We have renson to believe that in the German 
Counties from which the principal opposition to a 
general system of education,is anticipated, tRere begins 
to be a juster appreciation of the value of good schools 
under competent teachers, a greater sensibility to the 
blessings of knowledj^c, and a stronger conviction of the 
ditidvant gts of ignorance than formerly. Tha Comm't- 
tee in the lower house to wliom is committed, by reso- 
ution, the duty of enquiring into the expediency of es- 
tablishing a general system of public instruction, we 
have no doubt, will find ample reason upon enquiry for a 
strong affirmative report. 

The grand scheme of a connected communication 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, it appears is 



terprise roust unavoidably redound to the advantage of 
Philadelphia. Setting aside the enquiry whether a 
better market cannot be foun^ at Philadelphia than at 
New York, we may observe that the greater distance 
to the latter than the former place from any point qd 
the Ohio canal south of the Portage summit; the dan- 
gers of a lake navigation; and the much larger portioa 
of the year during which the route through the Pennsxl- 
vania canal must be navigable; are so many allurements 
for the citizens of that region to Philadelphia in prefer- 
ence to New York. But we are informed that the mar- 
ket of Philadelphia is actually preferred by a large per* 
tion of those eng^g^d in mercantile business in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania. Many purchase their merchan- 
dize in this city, and send it to New York for transpor- 
tation down the Brie canal and the Lake of that naiBe» 
to the most convenient town on its southern shore, ra- 
ther than incur the heavy expense of portage by land. 



The present number concludes our sixth volume. Ws 
have the '^pleasure to announce, that with the new vo- 
lume we shall begin the publication of a series of ori- 
ginal Essays to be undertaken upon the plan of the Spec- 
tator, one of which will be given every weik. These 
essays may not, it Is true, be supposed to comport with 
the designation of ♦*The Register," unless by beingdo- 
mestic productions, they may be thought to be entitled 
to a place. They will, at least, diversify and enliven our 
pages; occasionally furnish an agreeable and instructive 
lesson; or impart entertainment for a moment which 
could be less eligibty employed. We deeita so highly 



of the source whence they emanate, and their capabili- 
advancing gradually to completion. One hundred and I ties of intellectual and literary superiority, ^lat we csn 
twenty eight miles including the distance over the Al- { entertain no doubt but the value of any paper conlsin- 



legheny mountain, remains to be performed. The ex- 
pense of a rail road over this mountain, is estimated at 
between 2 and 3 millions of dollars. The Message 
states that in the spring, there will be an extent of na- 
vigation over the state, by means of canals, of 728 miles, 
and upon the completion of what is now in prog^ss, 
an agg^gate extent of 120 miles of rail road. These 
works form a proud monument of the public spirit and 
enterprise of Pennsylvania, transcending the expecta- 
tions entertained a few years ago by those deemed the 
most sanguine and extravagant If the Counsels of 
Pennsylvania had been exerted half as puhUc-spirUedly 
and enterprisingly upon animated as inanimate nuitter, 
we should have little left to wish for. 



inr them, will be enhanced In the public estima^otu 
The original object was to publish them in sheets as tbs 
Spectator and other periodicals of that kind at first sp- 
peared. But literary amusement being the chief uidooe- 
ment to the enterprise, it was believed that weeUy 
sheets which were destined to form a volume, woaU 
answer as well for the purpoae of preservation and bet 
ter for extensive currency. 



The length of several Articles in the present and last 
number, has excluded Smith's history of Pennsylfsilis— 
it will be resumed in our next number. 



We deem it unnecesary to apologise to our readers 
for the larg^ space occupied in the present and two 
preceding nupihers of *The Register*' with discussions 
relating to the subject of internal improvement. The 
articles upon the Central Railway are replete with valu- 
able topographical information. They give the most 
aatisfaclory account of the importance of the Susquehan- 



The weather has been excessively severe for a few 
days past. There was on Thursday so much flostinf 
ioe, as to render it prudent to detain ^e steambosls— 
and present appearances indicate a speedy termininoo 
of the navigation for some time. 

We understand the SohaylkiU is dosed l^theice. 

The Index for the present volume, will ^ptarneft 
week. 
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